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EDITORIALS. 

There  appears  to  be  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  some,  that  no  sufficient 
excuse  can  be  given  for  the  continuance  of  "  The  Student,"  unless  it 
is  devoted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  doctrinal  and  controversial  matters. 
We  fully  unite  with  those  who  claim  that  Religion  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  Education,  that  no  separation  can  be  effected.  We  have  no 
desire  to  effect  a  separation.  W^e  believe  that  the  religion  taught  by  the 
Saviour  was  meant  to  influence  our  every  act,  and  that  education,  which 
has  to  do  w^ith  the  growth  of  the  individual  in  the  widest  sense,  must  in- 
clude religious  instruction.  There  are,  however,  other  journals  specially 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  purely  religious  topics,  but  in  which  educa- 
tion in  a  slightly  more  restricted  sense  is  only  incidentally  mentioned. 
Our  aim  is  to  establish  a  journal  which  may  supplement  the  work  of 
others,  by  discussing  the  duties  of  teacher  and  parent  from  a  different 
standpoint,  and  which  may  treat  of  the  details  of  school-room  work 
and  home  training. 

The  silence  of  "The  Student,"  therefore,  on  certain  disputed  ques- 
tions, does  not  argue  indifference.  We  endeavored,  in  the  beginning,  to 
explain  our  views  in  relation  to  what  we  esteem  dangerous  tendencies  of 
the  present  day,  and  have  since  avoided,  as  far  as  seemed  consistent  with 
a  degree  of  freedom  allowed  to  our  contributors,  all  reference  to  those 
topics. 

The  condition  of  our  Society  impels  us  to  this  attitude.  As  individuals 
the  editors  believe  in  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
lament  any  innovations  upon  them.     But  the  discussion  of  doctrinal  ques- 
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tions  is  no  part  of  our  plan.  We  much  prefer  that  our  contributors  con- 
fine themselves  to  that  common  ground  of  the  Educational  needs  of  the 
Society  at  large,  and  leave  doctrinal  controversy  to  journals  whose  special 
province  it  is  to  discuss  such  questions. 


This  is  the  way  in  which  a  prominent  educational  journal  speaks  of 
teachers  and  their  attitude  toward  their  work. 

"  If  there  is  one  point  in  which  school  teachers  and  authorities  arc 
half-a-century  behind  their  age,  it  is  in  the  art  of  pushing  their  ideas 
and  magnifying  their  vocation.  They  read  less  on  their  own  work  than 
any  other  class  of  intelligent  people ;  starve  their  professional  journals ; 
keep  away  from  conventions  and  lectures; — in  short,  get  off  into  corners 
and  work  under  cover ;  and  then  wonder  that  advanced  ideas  in  educa- 
tion move  slowly,  that  children  remain  untaught,  and  teachers  receive 
starvation  salaries  with  social  neglect  thrown  in.  Any  material  interest 
so  unskilfully  pushed  would  go  to  inevitable  wreck ;  and  if  the  caUse  of 
good  education  goes  forward  it  is  largely  from  the  inevitable  momentum 
of  truth,  with  small  thanks  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the 
people  by  its  professional  and  official  representatives." 

As  regards  the  Societ}'  of  Friends  this  is  certainly  over-stated  in  some 
particulars,  but  is  lamentably  true  in  others.  Socially  our  teachers  are 
valued  as  other  people  are,  for  their  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  and  their 
salaries  are  above  the  "  starvation"  line.  For  the  rest  we  commend  the 
paragraph  to  our  readers  as  suggesting  some  important  subjects  for 
thought. 


There  is  an  impression  among  many  people  that  an  extended  educa- 
tion tends  to  foster  an  intellectual  pride  which  is  inconsistent  with 
Christian  humility. 

In  some  cases  we  readily  recognize  this  to  be  true,  but  our  observation 
does  not  confirm  it  as  a  general  rule.  The  really  educated  man  feels, 
more  strongly  than  any  one  else,  the  bounds  which  his  finite  intellect 
sets  to  his  acquisitions,  and  the  greatness  of  the  domain  into  which  he 
can  never  penetrate.    The  tendency  is  to  humility  rather  than  pride. 

Nevertheless,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  education  is  obtained, 
have  much  to  do  with  the  afler-results.  Most  young  men  of  original 
strength  pass  through  a  period  of  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  when 
their  capacities  and  opportunities  first  begin  to  open  before  them.  If 
they  are  then  under  the  influence  of  wise  and  Christian  instructors,  this 
confidence  will  be  directed  with  a  healthy  incentive  to  mental  growth  ; 
if  they  are  not,  it  may  develop  into  a  dependence  on  intellectual  power 
to  solve  all  questions,  and  into  consequent  skepticism  in  some  of  its  forms. 

Hence  we  derive  one  of*  the  strongest  arguments  for  denominational 
schools.     If  it  be  the  tendencies  that  cluster  around  the  educational 
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centre,  rather  than  the  education  itself,  that  cause  the  evils  we  complain 
of,  let  it  be  that  our  schools  are  kept  such  as  to  inculcate  the  true  sub- 
ordination of  education  and  intellectual  processes  in  the  attainment  of 
spiritual  insight,  and  let  them  receive  the  united  support  of  our  members. 
When  this  is  the  case  we  are  sure  that  there  will  be  no  grounds  for  the 
charge  that  higher  education  tends  to  make  unbelievers,  or  that  it  develops 
an  intellectual  pride  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  humility  and  spirit- 
ualitv  of  the  New  Testament. 


The  National  Educational  Association  met  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  during 
the  last  days  of  the  Seventh  Month.  A  large  number  of  State  Superin- 
tendents and  persons  of  varied  and  extensive  experience  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  proceedings  had  reference  mainly  to  the  common  school 
system  of  the  country,  but  some  of  the  papers  were  of  exceptional  value 
and  of  interest  to  practical  educators  everywhere.  We  hope  to  give 
extrarts  from  some  of  them. 


Among  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  existing  moral  evils,  is 
the  quantity  of  bad  literature  which  gets  into  the  hands  of  children. 
From  the  news-stands  in  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  country  is 
continually  flowing  out  enticing  but  most  demoralizing  literature,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  undeveloped  boys  and  girls,  is  preparing  the  way  for  all 
evils  and  crimes.  The  wickedness  and  harm  of  intoxication  are  enlisting 
many — none  too  many — workers  in  the  temperance  cause.  Is  it  not 
time  that  this  more  insidious  and  quiet,  but  to  our  mind  none  the  let^ 
deadly  evil,  were  receiving  the  attention  it  deserves?  If  the  analysis  of 
the  causes  of  crime  and  depravity  could  be  made,  all  would  be  astonished, 
we  think,  at  the  potency- of  this.  The  boy  that  in  early  life  becomes  the 
victim  of  his  own  distorted  and  depraved  imagination,  is  the  fit  subject 
for  a  life  of  wrong  doing.  Tide  him  over  this  dangerous  period  of  youth 
and  he  is  more  likely  to  dfcal  justly  with  himself  and  to  become  a  useful 
citizen. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Philadelphia  Y.  M.  has  recently  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  the  subject,  and  we 
hope  for  definite  and  practical  results. 


Several  school  journals  having  objected  to  our  remarks  of  a  few  months 
ago,  when  we  spoke  of  the  relative  qualifications  as  teachers  of  college 
and  normal  school  graduates,  we  feel  like  expressing  some  general 
opinions  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  advisability 
and  the  great  importance  of  teachers  having  had  some  technical  instruc- 
tion in  teaching.    We  make  not  a  sign  of  remonstrance  against  the 
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statement  that  a  school  for  teachers  is  just  as  necessary  as  a  school  for 
doctors  or  lawyers. 

Our  criticism  is  this.  There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  substitute  for 
general  study  and  mental  training,  a  normal  course.  A  young  man  or 
woman  with  a  very  meager  education,  takes  a  course  in  the  "  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,"  and  is  held  to  be  well  prepared  to  teach  up  to  the 
point  to  which  he  has  studied.  While  the  drilled  graduate  in  the  lan- 
guages and  sciences,  with  a  great  reserve  of  brain  power,  is  ruled  out  as 
incompetent.  If  this  is  ever  true,  it  can  only  be  because  the  graduate 
has  been  subjected  to  poor  teaching  during  his  student  life,  which,  no 
doubt,  is  often,  though  not  always  the  case. 

Normal  schools,  as  medical  schools,  should  draw  their  students  from 
the  ranks  of  the  educated,  and  not  from  those  of  the  uneducated.  Their 
instruction  should  be  technical  and  special,  and  not  general.  They 
should  ever  inculcate  the  idea  that  a  thorough  mental  discipline,  and  a 
broad  general  knowledge  are  the  indispensable  bases  of  a  teacher's  educa- 
tion. Instead  of  this  they  seem  sometimes  to  encourage  the  idea,  that 
a  two  years*  course  in  their  special  training  is  vastly  more  desirable  than 
a  four  years*  college  or  high  school  course ;  and  that  they  can  take  a 
common  school  student,  and  make  of  him  all  that  a  common  school 
needs  to  teach  it. 

In  the  normal  courses  which  are  now  Jn  operation  in  many  Friends' 
schools,  we  think  the  idea  should  also  be  to  make  them  supplementary 
to  the  regular  course.  Whenever  the  energy  put  into  the  normal  study 
is  so  much  withdrawn  from  work  which  would  otherwise  be  done,  we 
question  their  utility.  If  they  will  make  good  teachers  by  a  course  of 
post-graduate  study,  they  can  not  fail  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  school 
which  gives,  as  well  as  that  which  will  afterwards  utilize  the  normal  in- 
struction. 


On  another  page  will  be  found  the  request  of  the  Grammar  Committee 
for  contributions.  These  should  be  forward<?d  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  the  editors  of  "  The  Student"  before  the  middle  of  the 
Tenth  Month. 


Show  this  number  of  "  The  Student"  to  your  friends  and  neighboi*s, 
and  ask  them  if  its  monthly  visits  for  a  year  will  not  be  worth  one 
dollar.  Send  us,  on  a  postal,  the  names  and  P.  O.  address  of  any  who 
are  likely  to  be  interested,  and  we  will  mail  them  specimen  copies.  W^e 
are  already  assured  that  the  journal,  in  its  second  year,  will  reach  some 
families  before  unknown  to  it. 
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SOME    REMARKS    ON    THE    STUDY    OF    BOTANY.* 

Two  objects  should  be  specially  aimed  at  in  education — to  teach 
people  to  see  and  to  think.  Their  relative  importance  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss,  but  in  point  of  time  seeing  comes  first— also, 
unless  our  facts  are  correct  we  may  reason  ever  so  logically  and 
never  come  to  true  conclusions. 

Philosophers  of  a  former  day,  sitting  in  their  studies,  wove 
beautiful  and  harmonious  theories  about  nature,  but  their  labors 
came  to  nothing,  for  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  talking 
about.  And  the  number  of  people  in  these  times  who  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  is  not  small.  It  is  surprising  how  few 
people  know  how  to  use  their  eyes,  and  how  contented  most  of  us 
are  in  this  ignorance.  **  Why,  I  never  noticed  that  before,"  is  the 
remark  we  constantly  hear  when  attention  is  called  to  some  natural 
phenomenon  or  peculiarity.  No,  we  don*t  notice,  and  we  wonH, 
unless  we  are  trained  to  do  so. 

We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  Agassiz  giving  a  fish  to  a  new 
pupil,  with  the  request  that  he  would  note  on  paper  all  its  charac- 
teristics, and  of  how  this  was  done  only  ^fter  a  third  or  fourth  trial. 
That  young  man  was  learning  to  see.  Now,  if  we  will  have  the 
patience  and  take  the  pains  inculcated  in  this  practical  way  by  the 
great  naturalist,  it  makes  little  difference  whether  our  subject  be  a 
fish,  a  rock  or  a  flower,  we  will  find  in  whatever  we  take  up,  un- 
suspected beauties,  peculiarities,  adaptations,  and  when  we  have 
really  seen  a  number  of  individuals  of  a  kind,  a  whole  harmony 
of  relations  will  begin  to  unfold  themselves  to  us.  There  is  no 
pursuit  which  brings  a  more  rich  reward  in  itself  and  in  its  reaction 
on  the  student  than  the  careful,  loving  study  of  nature.  The  branch 
of  it  to  which  we  wish  to  call  special  attention  in  this  paper  is 
Botany.  "  Oh !  botany  is  so  full  of  hard  names,  so  dry,"  we  hear 
some  one  say.  An  eminent  naturalist  once  said  to  a  lady  who  told 
him  she  did  not  believe  in  evolution  :  "Ah  !  well,  that  is  because 
thee  knows  nothing  about  it."  It  may  be  that  such  mistaken  ideas 
of  botany  arise  from  the  same  source.  In  one  of  his  recent  lectures 
at  Horticultural  Hall,  Professor  Rothrock  concluded  by  saying : 
"  Don't  think  you  know  all  about  botany  when  you  have  learned 
the  names  of  plants."  If  we  want  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
them,  we  must  become  aquainted  with  them  as  they  live  and  grow  ; 
we  must  watch  their  development  through  different  stages,  and 
carefully  note  what  are  their  individual  peculiarities,  and  what 
they  have  in  common  with  other  plants  of  the  same  family,  or 
with  the  whole  vegetable  world.  To  one  who  has  never  observed 
for  himself,  it  is  astonishing  to  watch  a  botanist  who  takes  up  a 
plant  seen  for  the  first  time,  and  hear  him  say  that  it  must  belong  to 
such  a  family — but  this  implies  no  genius,  it  is  simply  the  result  of 

♦  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Home  Culture,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Sixth  Month  11, 1881. 
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looking  morey  and  more  closely  than  other  people.  Of  course  there 
is  a  natural  difference  in  observant  po\ver>  out  it  may  be  cultivated 
in  any  one  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  how  much  of  interest 
and  freshness  this  increased  power  will  add  to  any  life,  can  only  be 
known  by  experience. 

It  is  often  taken  for  granted  that  botany  can  be  carried  on  only 
in  the  country,  and  in  summer.  "  I  should  not  think  you  would 
have  many  students  of  botany  in  winter,"  was  remarked  to  a  mem- 
ber of  that  department.  But  botany  can  be  learned  from  a  potato 
in  the  cellar,  especially  toward  spring.  Two  or  three  pots  of  earth 
in  a  window  will  give  all  the  garden  ground  you  want  for  studying 
seed  life,  and  plant  life  in  its  early  stages.  There  are  buds  on  the 
trees  all  winter,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  was  anything 
in  them,  or  that  they  were  not  all  alike  ?  To  go  back  to  the  cMlar 
— when  you  know  your  potato,  you  can  go  on  to  make  acquaintance 
with  an  onion  and  a  turnip  and  a  carrot,  and  if  you  have  been  a 
wise  harvester,  you  will  have  laid  up  a  store  of  roots  and  fruits  for 
winter  use.  When  you  have  used  your  eyes  honestly  for  one  winter, 
you  may  treat  yourselves  to  a  microscope  for  the  next,  and  find  out 
something  of  the  inside  workings  of  nature.  Here  also  it  is  well  to 
be  beforehand,  and  with  some  pieces  of  thin  glass,  a  50  cent  bottle 
of  Damar  medium,  and  a  good  deal  of  care  and  patience,  you  may 
provide  yourselves  with  objects  to  study — sections  of  roots,  stems, 
leaves  and  the  parts  of  flowers,  down,  or  up  to  the  pollen,  which  is 
often  most  curious  and  beautiful. 

We  will  admit  that  summer  is  the  best  time  to  examine  fresh 
flowers  and  collect  and  press  specimens ;  but  when  the  student  can 
no  longer  betake  himself  with  profit  to  the  woods  and  fields,  he  must 
study  up  and  arrange  the  specimens  in  his  herbarium.  Pressed 
plants  can  readily  be  analyzed  by  soaking  them  a  few  moments  in 
boiling  water,  and  dried  ferns  are  almost  as  easily  examined  as  fresh 
ones.  Baroness  Buusen  expressed  the  feeling  of  many  people  when 
she  called  Herbaria  "  grave-yards ;"  but  what  are  dry  bones  to  the 
uninitiated,  become  full  of  interest  to  those  who  have  studied  living 
plants,  and  Professor  Gray  would  find  more  in  the  grave-yards  than 
in  the  lovely  paintings  of  flowers,  to  which  the  Baroness  devoted 
her  old  age.  Not  that  these  too  may  not  have  their  place — indeed, 
the  accurate  drawing  of  plants  and  their  parts  may  be  of  great 
service  in  £xing  their  characters  in  the  memory. 

The  botanical  section  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  meets 
regularly  all  winter,  and  the  discussions  and  lectures,  which  we 
believe  are  open  to  the  public,  are  often  of  great  interest.  We 
know  of  at  least  three  botanical  clubs  that  continue  their  meetings 
through  the  winter  ;  the  members  each  take  a  few  families  to  work 
upon  in  summer,  and  then  explain  and  illustrate  to  the  club  in 
winter.  Moreover,  winter  is  the  time  to  read  up  on  your  subject. 
Professor  Thome  says :  "  The  student  will  need  to  be  guided  by  the 
experience  of  previous  observers,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
recognized  descriptive  terms  used  in  his  science.     It  b  for  this  pur- 
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pose,  and  not  to  replace  the  necessity  for  observations  of  his  own, 
that  he  should  use  a  text  book."  The  Professor's  own  excellent 
work,  and  those  of  Dr.  Gray,  with  their  admirable  illustrative 
drawings,  are  well  calculated  to  meet  this  need.  We  may  mention 
that  Professor  Rothrock  announces  a  lecture  on  Winter  Botany  at 
the  Horticultural  Hall,  some  time  in  the  Tenth  Month  next,  to 
which  all  are  freely  invited. 

Now  about  the  opportunities  of  city  people.  There  are  very  few 
who  cannot  have  access  once  in  a  week  or  so  to  the  country,  and  it 
will  be  good  for  them  to  have  some  object  to  take  them  there — they 
will  bring  back  more  than  their  plants,  a  wider  horizon  and  quick- 
ened powers,  physical  and  mental.  But  if  even  so  much  as  this  is 
not  practicable,  the  markets  will  often  furnish  materials,  and  old 
country  women  may  be  induced  for  a  small  compensation  to  take 
some  pains  as  collectors  for  botanists.  It  is  wonderful,  too,  how  na- 
ture hides  away  some  of  her  treasures  in  unsuspected  corners.  A 
very  good  botanist  in  this  city  sa^s  she  always  finds  her  first  spring 
flowers  in  the  crevices  of  a  certain  stone  wall  in  Germantown,  and 
she  has  gathered  specimens  in  the  cracks  of  the  pavement  in  quiet 
streete.  Readers  of  The  Friend  will  have  seen  in  a  late  number 
the  little  notice  of  L.  R.  Gratacap,  who  found  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  species  of  plants  in  a  lot  in  New  York  city,  half  filled  with 
rubbish.  Speaking  of  rubbish  may  remind  us  of  the  places  on  the 
Delaware  below  Philadelphia,  where  vessels  unload  their  ballast ; 
these  are  often  good  forage  ground  for  botanists,  but  may  present 
difficulties  to  beginners,  as  the  plants  springing  in  earth  brought 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  often  not  described  in  our  American 
books.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  material  is  not  wanting 
to  those  who  look  for  it,  even  in  the  most  unfavorable  surroundings, 
and  the  narrower  the  field  is,  the  more  thoroughly  it  may  be  ex- 
plored. 

The  poor  prisoner's  loving  study  of  his  Picciola  revealed  to  him 
enough  of  the  \?onder  and  beauty  of  plant  life,  to  change  his  skepti- 
cism into  belief  in  an  all- wise  Creator,  and  may  not  we  who  ap- 
proach the  study  of  nature  with  this  belief  fixed  in  our  minds,  find 
much  to  increase  our  reverence,  our  love  and  thankful  happiness  ? 
For 

"  Nature  never  did  betray 

The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilege 

Thro'  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 

From  joy  to  joy  ;  for  she  can  so  inform 

The  mind  that  is  within  ua,  so  impress 

With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 

With  lofby  thoughts,  that  niothing]  shall  disturb 

Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 

Is  full  of  blessings." 

Education,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  is  the  business  of  life, 
commencing  in  infancy,  and  carried  on,  in  rightly  governed  minds, 
to  old  age. — Daniel  B,  Smith. 
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EDUCATION    IN    THE    NEW    ATLANTIS. 

Dr.  Hartshorne's  paper  in  the  last  "  Student"  is  well  worth  at- 
tention. There  is  too  much  demanded,  nowadays,  of  scholars  old 
and  young.  Our  schools  give  painful  instances  of  this  stuffing  and 
consequent  ruin  of  young  minds.  It  is  quite  true  also  that  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  evil  does  not  grow  beyond  reach  of  correction. 
Yet  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  our  friend's  method  in  meeting  this 
trouble.  I  should  advocate  not  "  mutual  compromise"  of  the  dif- 
ferent studies,  but  rather  a  thorough  reform,  undertaken  by  specialists 
in  the  limits  of  each  several  depariment.  We  should  tnen  see  all 
subjects  so  simplified  and  put  on  easier  bases,  that  there  would  be 
no  complaint  of  crowding.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  reform  that 
precious  grammar  committee  is  (or  ought  to  be)  effecting.  Yet, 
rather  than  air  my  own  opinions,  I  want  to  lay  before  readers 
of  this  journal  a  curious  piece  of  writing  that  concerns  the  subject 
treated  by  Dr.  Hartshorne.  My  friend  (unknown  alas!  to  the 
public  by  reason  of  his  half  surly,  half  bashful  nature)  Grandiosus 
Curr,  (G.  Curr  we  cronies  always  call  him),  has  a  fine  collection  of 
English  MSS.  When  I  last  visited  him  at  his  little  house  in  the 
Jersey  pines,  I  wheedled  him  out  of  a  small  MS.  that  I  discovered 
and  read  in  his  absence.  I  give  it  here,  only  modernizing  the  spell- 
ing, which  is  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  legi- 
ible  enough,  save  on  one  page,  where  the  mice  have  made  ravages 
in  the  corners.  Then,  too,  I  skip  some  notes  (it  seems  of  housekeep- 
ing, &c.,)  that  are  found  at  the  beginning,  as  'Cheapened  some 
French  hose  and  a  peece  of  silke  for  my  wife ;"  or :  "  tasted  some 
brave  plummes  at  my  bro :  Gyles  in  the  Strande,  where  I  heere 
Joane  hath  a  shrewde  feever." 

Here  begins  Curr's  old  MS. 

It  was  at  the  Mermaid,  of  an  afternoon,  that  certain  of  us  fell  to 
talking  of  my  lord  of  Verulam  his  sudden  taking  off  last  Easter 
day.*  Benf  was  in  his  big  chair  (his  state  we  call  it),  and  did 
weep  much  at  mention  of  his  friend.  "  I  counted  (said  he)  Will 
Shatspere  and  my  dear  lord  of  Verulam  the  greatest  wits  in  all 
England  ;  nay,  I  dare  be  known  to  compare  them  with  Tully  and 
Virgil,  for  excellence  of  wit."  Then  there  was  a  silence ;  for  we 
who  were  in  years  called  to  mind  Will's  merry  quips  and  how  oft  he 
set  us  on  a  roar  :  and  then,  too,  wild  Kit  Marlowe  with  his  sad  end, 
and  honest  Geo.  Chapman's  keen  eyes  and  hook-nose,  and  Marston, 
and  the  rest.  And  after  we  had  held  our  peace  for  a  season,  Ben 
said  :  "  The  poets  that  come  in  grace  nowadays  make  it  merit  to  be 
frothy  and  light.  There  is  no  sound  learning  among  their  whole 
crew."  "  Nay,  these  witlings,  these  court  butterflies  (said  Master 
Hugh,  our  neighbor  that  hath  such  fame  of  his  school),  they  get 
not  right  schooling."   "  Seeing  ye  talk  of  schooling  (said  Ben),  what 

♦Bacon died  in  1626.— Ed.  MS. 

fThis  must  be  Jonson,  of  course. — Ed.  MS. 
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say  ye  to  that  fragment  of  iny  lord's,  that  he  writ  about  the  New 
Atlantis?"  At  this  word,  a  man,  suited  like  a  sailor,  and  well 
gone  in  years,  drew  our  way.  "With  your  leave,  gentles  (quoth 
he',  I  would  fain  hear  this  excellent  discourse;"  whereat  we  all 
rose  up  and  bowed  ourselves,  save  gruff  Ben,  who  hath  a  most  pesti- 
lent gout.  "  Nay,  (answered  Master  Hugh  to  Ben),  I  bewail  right 
sorely  that  my  lord  hath  left  it  unfinished,  for  I  was  well  minded  to 
hear  of  the  schools  in  this  New  Atlantis."  "  As  to  that  (spake  up 
the  stranger),  methinks  I  am  in  the  stead  to  tell  you  somewhat." 
"How  so?"  queried  Master  Hugh,  frowning  a  bit;  for  seafaring 
folk  be  apt  to  swagger,  and  thrust  th,em  into  others'  talk,  and  need 
is  that  they  be  often  sneap'd.*  "  An  it  please  you  (said  this  sailor) 
I  was  with  the  ship's  company  that  the  viscount  of  St.  Alban  speaketh 
of  in  his  book  :  and  truly  in  the  New  Atlantis  are" —  "  Wilt  thou 
gull  us  thus  (roared  Ben,  breaking  in)  with  thy  stuff?  My  lord 
hath  told  rae  'twas  the  mere  finding  of  his  wit."  "  Nay,  by  your 
leave,  worshipful  sir  (quoth  the  stranger),  'twas  part  of  the  pact  we 
made  ere  we  put  to  sea,  that  the  iland  his  history  be  hid  beneath 
the  cloke  of  fiction.  My  lord  was  sworn,  when  told,  to  keep  it 
close."  But  Ben  was  not  minded  to  stand  here  at  a  stay,  but  would 
have  roared  us  out  some  hot  rebuke  of  the  fellow,  had  we  not  all 
begged  him  hold  his  peace ;  which  he  did,  though  surly  enough. 
"  ifea  (fared  on  the  stranger),  all  that  my  lord  writ  is  true ;  how  these 
people  (of  the  New  Atlantis)  do  live  in  their  brave  country  ;  how 
they  do  keep  up  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  yet  so  cun- 
ningly, forsooth,  that  they  be  not  visited  of  others ;  and  of  their 
great  wisdom,  chiefest  set  forth  in  their  knowledge  of  tongues  and 
of  natural  things — above  all,  by  their  great  order  of  Solomon's 
House.f  And  methinks  'twere  better  I  told  my  own  case  than  if  I 
spake  as  in  a  treatise."  "  Why,  though,  do  you  tell  it  at  all," 
broke  in  Scrivener  Milton's  son  John,  who  hath  been  rusticated]; 
from  Cambridge,  and  now  stood  listening  by  Ben's  chair, — "if  you 
were  of  the  pact  ?  Teach  they  not  virtue  of  truth  in  the  New 
Atlantis,or  doall  ye  sailors  share  in  the  treachery  of  the  sea?"  "Nay, 
my  grave  young  master  (said  the  shipman),  'tis  hard  to  hold  great 
secrets.  I  strolled  (he  went  on)  one  day  about  a  great  street  of  the 
chief  city,  and  was  ware  of  sundry  lads  and  lasses  for  all  the  world 
like  our  own  school  folk,  only  older.  And  seeing  a  reverend  gentle 
near  me,  I  made  bold  to  query  if  these  were  haply  bound  for  the 
school."  **Ay,"  said  he.  "  Do  lads  and  lassies  of  this  bigness  (I 
asked )  use  the  same  studies  ?"  "  Yea,  truly  (quoth 'a)  ;  we  think 
with  Plato§  that  men  and  women  have  need  of  the  same  wisdom." 
"'Twere  brave  (I  cried),  could  our  London  wits  know  this:  what 
pretty  jibing  and  folly  should  we  hear !"  "  Nay  (said  he)  wits' 
laughter  at  such  were  the  *  fruit  of  unripe  wisdom.'  "     "Tell  me 

♦Like  mod.  "snub" — reprove. — Ed.  MS. 
tCf.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis,  passim. — Ed.  MS. 
Jin  spring  of  1626.— Ed.  MS. 
§  Republic,  Bk.  v.— Ed.  MS. 
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Cqiioth  I)  is  it  school  or  college  these  hie  to."  **  There  are  (said  he) 
in  this  land  few  colleges,  many  schools  and  one  university.  'Tis 
brave  teaching  and  true  study  makes  your  college,  not  a  flaunting 
title.  Cucullus  nonfacit  monachiimJ'  "  And  give  ye  so-called  de- 
grees, have  ye  not  Masters  and  Bachelors  enow  ?'*  "  There  be  but 
few  (said  he),  that  bear  degrees,  and  these  only  after  great  toil  and 
provings.  In  the  school  is  taught  whatsoever  appertaineth  to  useful, 
honorable  living  ;  alike  the  conduct  of  mind  and  body.  The  col- 
lege is  only  for  them  that  truly  yearn  after  a  goodly  measure  of 
knowledge,  and  have  more  time.  In  the  university  we  teach  the 
special  professions  and  arts :  as  teaching  itself,  the  noblest  of  all 
arts;  oratory;  medicine;  natural  sciences ;  tongues;  law,  and  the 
like.  From  them  that  these  frequent  are  chosen  members  of  Solo- 
mon's House."  Here  came  up  a  man  of  goodly  mien  and  favor,  to 
whom  the  other :  "In  happy  hour,  master!  Thou  hast  prevented  me : 
I  was  fain  to  take  this  worshipful  stranger  to  your  school."  Then  to 
me  :  "  'Tis  the  master  of  foreign  tongues  in  our  great  school,"  and 
so  bowed  himself,  and  away.  "You  teach,"  said  I  to  the  new 
stranger,  "  foreign  tongues  ?"  "  Ay  (said  he),  foremost  your  own 
English."  I  laughed  right  merrily,  and  said  :  "  Nay,  you  are 
witty  ;  for  whoever  saw  aught  in  our  tongue,  to  teach  them  that  are 
already  well  waxen?"  "Nay,  I  jest  not  (said  he)."  **What!  'I 
cried)  you  teach  English,  and  not  those  proved  tongues  of  old,  Latin 
and  Greek  ?"  "Not  so  fast  (quoth  he);  we  study  Latin,  but  only 
for  honest  purpose.  We  make  it  not  sole  passport  to  a  title  for 
wisdom  ;  nor  do  we  let  it  shove  out,  willy-nilly,  other  tongues ;  nor 
do  we  think  it  gain  when  one  has  learned  to  lard  his  honest  mother- 
tongue  with  poor  Latin.  Greek  we  deem  the  perfectest  language 
of  all — too  worthy,  marry,  for  touch-and-go  bunglers."  "Lay  ye 
then  much  stress  (queried  I)  on  the  study  of  tongues  ?"  "  That  we 
do  (said  he) ;  it  broadeneth  the  mind  ;  for  each  language  is  an  em- 
balmed philosophy.  God's  noblest  work  is  man,  and  manV  noblest 
property  is  thought,  and  thought  is  found  only  in  language.*  And 
to  know  a  language,  one  must  know  its  beginning  and  hither  course 
on  the  stream  of  history."  "  Whall  should  we  English  (cried  I) 
study  our  own  ancient  tongue  ?"  "  How  otherwise  be  a  nation  ? 
(cried  he)  how  else  gain  self-reverence,  *tbe  chiefest  bridle  of  vices,'t 
next  to  religion  ?  *  Know  thyself*  is  good  for  States,  as  well  as  for 
men  ;  and  to  do  this,  let  nations  drink  of  the  pure  wells  of  their 
own  past !"  "  But  do  ye  not  study  the  natural  sciences  ?"  "  Ay ; 
and  among  them,  — language.  Is  not  language  a  natural  thing  of 
growth  and  law?  The  seed  (quoth  he)  is  hidden,  yet  sendeth  up 
its  sign,  to  wit,  branch  and  leaf;  and  the  unseen  thought  maketh 
itself  manifest  in  words."  "  But  by  your  leave  (said  1 )  how  com- 
pass ye  all  this,  my  master  ?  Hath  your  day  in  these  parts  haply 
thirty  hours,  and  doth  not  your  dull  sun  mend  his  pace  as  with  us  ? 
How  order  ye  all  these  studies  ? — mathematics  and  physic  and  divers 

*Thi8  savors  of  special  pleading. — EM.  MS. 
t  Bacon :  and  cf.  Goethe  in  Wiihelm  Meister. 
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tongues.  Methinks  this  small  estate  of  time,  this  puDy  temporal 
hereclitament,  would  fare  ill  with  so  many  attorneys  pleading  for 
their  clients'  portions !"  "  Nay,  shipraan,  not  so  (cried  he) ;  each 
portion  is  managed  so  as  to  bring  fair  return.  The  young  mind  is 
active,  nimble  of  motion,  and  apt  to  take  note  of  many  things.  Hence 
we  have  small  books*  (primers,  as  it  were,)  of  every  compass,  setting 
forth  broad  and  general  facts  of  every  science.  These  all  study. 
Next,  we  watch  and  study  each  child  for  himself.f  As  he  waxeth 
in  years,  we  narrow  his  compass,  according  to  his  taste  and  fitness. 
No  teacher  in  a  school  should  have  more  than  twenty  children  in 
one  class.  Your  lecturer  in  a  university,  however,  should  have  all 
that  can  hear  his  voice." 

"  Tell  me,  honored  sir,  (said  I)  what  is  education  then  ?"  "  'Tis 
of  two  kinds  (said  he):  one  for  the  child,  another  for  the  youth. 
The  former  is  this :  to  bring  a  boy  into  good  custom,  and  instil  a 
brave  method  of  approaching  all  study.  To  do  this,  we  force  him 
to  study  the  rudiments  of  all  things — point  out  the  paths  to  all  note- 
worthy places.'  "  And  what  is  the  latter  ?"  "  Tis  (said  he)  En- 
thusiasm ;  and  again  enthusiasm.  Prick  on  to  studies  in  the  youth's 
bent  Stir  him  still  on ;  and  the  stream  of  will  and  enthusiasm 
will  flow  in  the  channel  laboriously  dug  in  childhood.  But  here 
is  our  school  itself.     Come  in." 

F.   B.   GUM^ERE. 

(To  be  oontinned.) 


Material  of  Conversation. — Personalities  are  often  regarded 
as  the  zest,  but  mostly  are  the  bane  of  conversation.  For  experience 
seems  to  have  ascertained,  and  at  least  usage  has  determined,  that 
personalities  are  always  spiced  with  more  or  less  of  malice.  But 
surely,  you  would  not  have  mixed  conversation  always  settle  into 
a  discussion  of  abstract  topics  ?  Commonly  speaking,  you  might  as 
well  feed  your  guests  with  straw,  chips  and  sawdust.  Often,  too, 
it  happens  that,  in  proportion  as  the  subject  of  conversation  is  made 
abstract,  its  tone  becomes  harsher  and  more  dogmatical.  And  what 
are  women  to  do?  They  whose  thoughts  always  cling  to  what  is 
pei*sonal,  and  seldom  mount  into  the  cold,  vacant  air  of  speculation, 
unless  they  have  something  more  solid  to  climb  around.  You  must 
admit  that  there  would  be  a  sad  dearth  of  entertainment  and  interest 
and  life  in  conversation  without  something  of  anecdote  and  story. 
Doubtless.  But  this  is  very  different  from  personality.  Conversa- 
tion may  have  all  that  is  lively  and  pleasant  without  anything  that 
comes  under  the  head  of  personality.  The  house  in  which,  above 
all  others  I  have  ever  been  an  inmate  of,  the  life  and  the  spirit  and 
the  joy  of  conversation  have  been  the  most  intense,  is  the  house  in 
which  I  hardly  ever  heard  an  evil  word  uttered  against  any  one. — 
Ouesses  at  Truth. 

♦Curiously  enough,  anticipating  Dr.  Hartshorne's  remarks  on  p.  321, 
Vol.  I.  of  "  The  Student."— Ed.  MS. 

fThe  Editor  hopes  to  take  up  this  hint  some  day,  and  write  on  Indi- 
vidualism in  Teaching. 
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THE    CORRECTIVE    VALUE    OF    EDUCATION. 

FROM  PRESIDENT  TRUEBLOOD'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 
OF   PEKN   COLLEGE. 

But  there  is  anotBer  and  deeper  cause  for  many  of  these  failures 
— a  cause  which  works,  however,  much  more  widely  than  in  the 
narrow  circles  of  those  extreme  failures,  and  which  it  may  be  help- 
ful to  trace.  Society  contains  persons  not  a  few  who  seem  to  be 
out  of  place  everywhere.  They  cannot  dig,  and  if  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  beg,  ihey  do  aot  know  how.  This  derangement  of 
man  with  reference  to  his  environment  appears  in  various  degrees 
and  in  every  class  of  persons  from  the  most  ignorant  up  to  the  most 
knowing.  We  notice  it  in  the  extreme  cases,  it  exists  everywhere. 
It  takes  no  philosophic  or  prophetic  insight  to  discover  it,  for  its 
outcroppings  are  visible  all  over  the  face  of  society.  Many  of 
those  who  are  its  greatest  victims  are  the  most  painfully  aware 
of  its  existence,  though  they  are  often  quite  sure  that  it  is  the  sur- 
roundings that  are  out  of  joint.  *If  persons  do  not  find  it  in  them- 
selves, they  do  not  fail  to  see  it  in  their  neighbors.  Far  below 
our  ideals  of  what  perfect  and  harmonious  minds  should  be  are 
those  actually  existing.  One  man  has  an  abnormal  memory,  an- 
other remembers  almost  nothing;  one  is  inquisitive  and  speculative 
to  excess,  another  is  so  sluggish  and  indifferent  that  the  most 
stirring  events  can  scarcely  produce  in  him  signs  of  life ;  one  is  re- 
served and  unassuming,  another  conceited  and  imperious  ;  one  spas- 
modic and  changeable,  another  always  invariable  ;  one  warm  with 
enthusiasm,  another  cold  and  cheerless.  These  mental  dispositions 
work  themselves  out  in  all  the  callings  in  which  men  engage.  They 
are  not  simply  desirable  variations,  but  injurious  constitutional 
disorders,  appearing  even  in  the  earliest  developments  of  child-life. 
What  do  we  mean  by  the  much  used  expression,  "  It  takes  all  sorts 
of  people  to  make  a  world  V*  It  is  simply  an  excuse,  uttered  half 
sarcastically,  by  which  we  persuade  ourselves  to  get  along  with  the 
native  weaknesses  and  troublesome  peculiarities  of  our  kind.  This 
distorted  and  impaired  condition  of  the  mind,  being  so  apparent,  it 
is  evident  that  no  system  of  education  can  be  productive  of  the 
best  practical  results  which  does  not  bring  this  clearly  into  account. 
But  our  systems  of  training  have  proceeded  too  much  upon  the 
supposition  of  a  normal  condition  of  the  mental  faculties.  We  are 
forever  talking  of  mental  development,  as  if  all  that  is  required  is 
to  take  a  youth  and  lengthen  him  out  and  expand  him.  In  this 
way  those  very  peculiarities  which  make  men  failures  are  increased 
rather  than  lessened  by  training.  The  result  is  that  many  pass 
from  the  schools  into  life  with  very  exalted  ideas  of  their  own  per- 
fections. Whatever  is  defective  in  them  is  thus  put  farther  from 
the  probability  of  correction.  Things  begin  to  go  wrong.  The 
world  does  not  appreciate  them.  Their  surroundings  seem  cruel. 
The  stars  fight  against  them.  People  are  so  heartless  as  even  to 
dare  to  question  their  methods.     But  they  can  not  see  themselves 
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as  others  see  them.  Many  of  the  qualities  which  bring  success — 
veracity,  perseverance,  energy*,  economy — are  not  wanting;  but 
they  have  never  learned  to  any  extent  the  important  lesson  of 
self-correction  and  self-adjustment.  About  a  half  a  century  ago. 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby  fame,  brought  into  promruence  the  important 
truth  that  true  education  is  essentially  corrective  as  well  as  educa- 
tive. Under  the  inspiration  of  his  personal  success  a  great  change 
was  wrought  in  the  English  methods  of  education.  Young  men 
began  to  feel  that  the  noblest  work  which  fell  to  them  was  to  set 
themselves  over  themselves  as  their  own  masters.  In  our  time 
this  conception  of  education  seems  somewhat  overshadowed  and  lost 
sight  of  by  the  undue  attention  which  we  give  to  other  phases  of 
the  subject.  And  yet  there  is  no  part  of  the  work  which  is  primarily 
of  greater  importance,  for  unless  this  be  well  done  the  others  can 
be  but  partially  successful.  Nor  is  this  true  of  it  in  its  earliest 
stages  alone,  but  continuously,  and  whether  the  training  be  under 
the  guidance  of  another  or  be  self-directed,  the  delicate  works  of  the 
soul  only  begin  to  move  in  perfect  time  after  long  and  careful  study 
of  all  the  parts,  and  patient  efforts  at  re-adjustment  and  regulation. 
It  is  perhap  not  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  ever  have  distinct 
professorships  of  idiosyncrasies,  as  the  German  Universities  have 
professorships  of  humanity,  but  something  of  this  nature  must  enter 
more  deeply  into  all  our  educational  work,  if  our  expectations  are 
not  to  meet  with  continual  disappointment. 

NOTICE 

TO  TEACHERS,  PARENTS,  AND  OTHERS  INTERESTED  IN  THE  PROPER 
TEACHING  OF  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH. 

"  The  Student"  for  Eleventh  Month  will  contain  the  promised 
articles  in  regard  to  this  matter.  But,  to  make  the  discussion 
thoroughly  interesting,  we  should  like  to  have  the  written  opinion, 
a«  far  as  possible,  of  every  reader  of  the  journal.  Let  it  be  a  brief 
answer  to  such  questions  as  the  following  : 

1.  Whether  satisfied,  or  not,  with  the  present  methods. 

2.  If  not,  what  faults  come  to  mind  as  more  prominent? 

3.  How  about  amount  of  time  spent  in  elementary  grammar,  &c. 

4.  If  the  correspondent  be  a  teacher,  what  text-books  have  been 
found  satisfactory  ?     If  not  satisfactory,  in  what  point  do  they  fail  ? 

5.  Home  instruction  in  English.     Kemarks. 

Now,  it  is  in  everyone's  power  to  send  some  answer.  By  so  doing, 
the  labors  of  the  committee  will  be  greatly  lightened.  Address, 
either  care  of  "  The  Student,"  or  directly  to  the  undersigned. 
All  answers  will  be  considered — not  perhaps  individually,  but  in 
groups  ~  in  the   Eleventh  mo.  issue. 

May  I  ask  members  of  the  committee  to  send  me  some  report  of 
their  work  ?  At  a  meeting  to  be  held  before  said  Eleventh  mo. 
issue,  the  committee  will  have  a  chance  to  reject  or  approve  the 
results. 

F.  B.  Gummere,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
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A    METHOD    OF    INQUIRY. 

Edmund  Burke,  in  one  of  his  essays  on  Taste,  mentions  incidentally, 
a  method  of  teaching  which  he  styles  "  the  Method  of  Inquiry,"  and 
we  have  thought  tx)  remark  briefly  upon  the  advantages  of  this 
method.  There  are  divers  ways  in  which  an  interest  can  be  excited 
in  a  child's  mind  for  any  particular  branch  of  study,  but  the  con- 
siderate teacher  will  not  encourage  any  immoderate  ambitions, 
will  not  excite  pupils  to  study  for  the  reputatioDiof  knowledge,  and 
will  endeavor  continually  to  keep  the  all-important  truth  in  view, 
that  a  well  balanced  mind  is  indispensable  to  success  and  happiness. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  children  are  not  quick  to  apprehend  these 
things  and  it  is  only  after  the  tree  of  knowledge  has  grown  to  some 
size  that  it  bears  these  first  fruits  of  wisdom.  This  is  far  from  being 
a  deplorable  fact;  we  would  not  have  children  different  from  what 
they  are  ;  would  regret  to  see  them  less  hopeful  or  with  less  faith 
in  their  own  powers.  The  problem  simply  is  how  shall  we  accelerate 
that  growth,  by  which  these  things  are  \et\  behind,  and  looked  back 
upon  as  the  "idle  anticipation"  of  youth.  A  "Method  of  Inquiry" 
will  overcome  this,  because  it  requires  primarily  that  we  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  our  pupils  as  seekers  ourselves  after  knowledge,  with  little 
behind  and  an  infinitude  before  us.  It  will  not  do  to  have  scholars 
believe  that  there  is  no  knowledge  beyond  the  range  of  their  teacher's 
vision,  because  the  most  learned  amongst  us  demonstrates  daily,  by 
word  and  deed,  the  insufficiency  of  knowledge,  and  pupils  are  quick 
to  notice  this.  It  is  necessary  to  appear  before  scholars  as  scholars 
yourselves,  in  the  same  race,  working  with  the  same  implements, 
and  for  the  same  end.  This  method  of  teaching  is  especially  appli- 
ble  to  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  In  teaching  geometry, 
it  is  well  to  have  pupils  understand  that  there  is  more  than  one 
demonstration  to  nearly  every  theorem,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
"  think  out"  and  bring  forward  original  demonstrations.  The  author 
can  remember  how  that  several  years  ago  an  individual  was  selected 
from  business  life  and  inaugurated  as  teacher  in  one  of  our  scho9ls; 
not  only  did  he  find  it  necessary  to  work  up  the  lessons  for  each 
day,  but  he  had  also  to  depend  upon  his  own  talent  and  resources 
to  answer  miscellaneous  questions.  Hardly  ever  had  there  been  a 
more  fortunate  school,  scholars  were  ardent  for  knowledge,  and  the 
teacher  enjoyed  his  work.  A  method  of  inquiry,  as  it  is  pursued, 
requires  of  teachers  that  they  take  their  pupils  to  the  fields  and 
woods,  and  show  them  plainly  that  they  themselves  have  an  en- 
thusiasm for  truth  as  it  is  there  written  in  rocks  and  flowers,  in 
trees  and  clouds. 

Be  not  afraid  to  display  emotion  before  them  ;  do  not  hesitate  to 
let  them  know  that  you  too  wonder  at  the  "  oft  recurring  miracle 
of  creation."  A  cold  matter  of  fact  way  of  looking  at  things — this 
feigning  to  have  emotions  "«ui  generis,"  or  to  move  in  a  different 
atmosphere  and  to  have  different  thoughts  from  those  of  our  corn- 
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panious,  19  not  only  detrimental  to  our  own  growth  but  works  ill 
for  all  those  with  whom  we  are  associated.  . 

There  is  after  all,  no  little  resemblance  between  the  minds  of 
children  and  those  of  adults.  We  should  not  forget,  that  even  the 
youngest  amongst  us,  may  also  aspire  and  not  attain,  may  long  for 
something  beyond  him,  or  mourn  because  his  eyes  will  not  pierce 
the  cloudi<,  01V because  he  has  not  strength  to  jump  away  from  his 
own  shadow,  and  these  facts  should  relate  us  to  him  in  a  bond  of 
common  sympathy. 

The  requirements  of  any  method  of  teaching  seem  almost  infinite, 
and  it  is  discouraging  to  attempt  to  enumerate  them,  but  we  will 
find  after  we  have  adopted  some  method,  and  have  become  enamored 
of  it,  that  the  requirements  suggest  themselves  naturally.  Without 
method  it  is  impossible  to  teach,  or  in  fact  do  any  kind  of  work  suc- 
cessfully, and  they  are  thrice  blessed  who  have  the  faculty  not  only 
of  working  by  method,  but  of  making  method  agreeable.  B. 

George  Payne  Quackenbos,  LL.  D.,  died  at  New  London,  N. 
H.,  on  the  24th  of  Seventh  Mo.  His  death  was  probably  the  result 
of  an  accident,  by  which  he  was  thrown  from  his  carriage.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1826,  and  entered  Columbia  College  when 
only  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  graduated  with  distinction  at  that 
institution  in  1843.  He  spent  a  year  in  North  Carolina  as  a  private 
tutor,  and  on  returning  to  the  city  of  New  York,  he  became  the 
proprietor  and  principal  of  the  well-known  "  Heilry  Street  Gram- 
mar School,"  and  subsequently  of  a  similar  school  located  on  the 
corner  of  Sixth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  street.  In  these  schoob 
he  gained  great  celebrity  as  a  disciplinarian,  fitting  boys  for  college. 
After  teaching  about  twenty  years  he  gave  up  the  work  of  daily 
teaching  and  engaged  in  literary  work.  While  teaching  he  had 
found  time  to  aid  in  editing  two  literary  journals,  and  was  a  regular 
correspondent  of  at  least  a  dozen  newspapers.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  he  wrote  and  published  his  first  school-books,  which, 
like  his  subsequent  works,  became  at  once  successful  and  popular. 
His  first  school-book  was  entitled  First  Lessons  in  Compositionj 
which  was  extensively  used  in  the  schools  of  the  country.  In  1854 
he  prepared  his  Advanced  Course  of  Cojnposition  and  Mhetoric;  an 
illustrated  School  History  of  the  United  States  in  1857  ;  a  Natural 
Philosophy  for  Schools  and  Academies  in  1859;  a  Primary  History 
of  the  United  States  in  1860;  and  an  English  Grammar  in  1862. 
He  prepared  an  American  edition  of  Spiers  and  Surenne's  French 
and  English  Dictionary;  also  a  series  of  arithmetics  on  the  basis  of 
the  works  of  Geo.  R.  Perkins. 

In  later  years  all  of  his  time  and  energies  have  been  given  to 
revising  and  enlarging  his  books  for  the  repeated  editions  demanded, 
and  in  writing  new  school  text-books.  His  pen  was  never  idle. 
In  social  life  he  was  highly  esteemed.  His  rich  and  varied  store 
of  knowledge,  his  polished  manners,  and  genial  humor,  combined 
with  a  wonderful  faculty  of  relating  anecdotes,  made  his  presence 
a  delight  to  his  many  friends. — Ex. 
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CONCERNING    CIVILIZATION.* 

Much  pleasure  is  in  store  for  the  reader  of  these  lectures.  The 
letter  press  is  large  and  good  and  well  supplemented  with  wood-cuts 
that  cannot  fail  of  interest.  The  style  is  a  good  model  of  literary 
simplicity  and  the  train  of  thought  clear  and  easily  fallowed. 

The  conclusions  reached  will  not  be  accepted  by  all,  but  they 
will  meet  the  attention  of  the  student  and  claim  the  regard  that 
they  are  surely  worth. 

The  lecturer  speaks  from  personal  observation.  Starting  with 
the  whorl  and  spindle,  he  leads  his  hearers  among  the  Shetland 
Islands  and  outer  Hebrides,  and  brings  to  light  many  curious 
querns,  craggans,  rude  pottery,  old  Norse  mills,  black  houses,  cists, 
cairns  and  such  ware  of  the  archseologist. 

More  to  the  point,  he  shows  that  these  things,  long  time  proof 
IX)sitive  of  an  immense  antiquity,  are  in  actual  use  at  the  present 
day  or  at  such  a  late  period  as  to  be  easily  recalled  by  persons  now 
living.  It  is  further  shown  that  the  memory  of  these  things  soon 
dies  out,  and  that  a  century,  or  less  time,  may  suffice  to  obliterate 
them  utterly  in  the  minds  of  the  very  race  who  once  used  them. 
Again,  the  ruder  the  object  the  greater  probability  of  its  later  con- 
struction and  use. 

This  is  a  subject  especially  dwelt  upon  in  these  lectures — proof 
supported ;  and  the  rule  is  laid  down  that  as  an  art  falls  into  de- 
cadence the  objects  wrought  by  it  become  less  and  less  perfect,  and 
so  lose  their  importance  and  interest  as  tools  or  weapons  of  the  pre- 
historic man.  This  view  of  the  case  is  gradually  developed,  and 
before  the  reader  gets  to  it,  he  is  much  interested  in  examining  the 
multitude  of  neo-archaic  (adopting  the  author's  phrase)  objects  set 
before  him. 

In  itself  this  is  valuable  information,  and  has  all  the  interest  of 
travel  in  new  and  strange  lands.  Most  readers  will  probably  be 
surprised  at  the  mode  of  living  in  the  black-houses  of  the  Lewis, 
and  of  the  far  more  savage  cave  life.  Yet  the  author  does  not  think 
this  life  so  degraded  or  so  wretched  as  that  in  the  slums  of  our  great 
cities — in  the  midst  of  our  boasted  civilization. 

Supposing,  however,  that  these  objects  do  show  a  great  past  age 
of  man,  their  use  by  men  of  good  intelligence  at  the  present  day 
does  not  argue  a  lower  intellectual  capacity  in  the  ancient  man. 
Indeed,  there  is  much  to  show  a  degradation  among  present  savages 
from  a  former  better  state,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  man  of 
the  bronze  or  iron  ages  may  have  been  inferior  in  many  ways  to 
the  man  of  the  stone  age.  For  in  these  stone  utensils  and  their  use 
there  is  much  contrivance  discernible  and  a  large  amount  of  prac- 
tical wisdom.  Above  we  have  briefly  indicated  the  purport  of  the 
first  six  lectures  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  volume.     We  claim  no  power  to 

*  The  PaM  in  the  Present;  What  is  Civiiization.  Bv  Arthur  Mitchell, 
D.  D.  LL.D. 
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act  the  critic  towards  them,  but  we  have  found  them  so  full  of  fact 
and  suggestiveness  as  to  be  worth  a  short  uotice  in  the  pages  of 
"  The  Student."  There  are  four  other  lectures  on  "  Civilization," 
to  the  consideration  of  which  the  facts  and  results  deduced  from 
the  former  lectures  are  applied. 

Assuming  the  existence  of  the  law  of  natural  selection  as  it  ap- 
plies to  animals  and  to  man  in  his  isolated  state,  it  is  held  that  man 
puts  aside  this  natural  law  by  combining  to  defeat  it — by  associa- 
tion ;  that  civilization  is  the  outcome  of  man's  resistance  to  this  law. 

Dr.  Mitchell  holds  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  man's  ever  having 
existed  in  isolation,  or  of  sufficient  structural  change  in  his  body 
ever  having  taken  place  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  many  evolu- 
tionists that  his  intellectual  capacity  or  potentiality  was  degraded 
in  the  primitive  man  from  his  present  lofty  place  in  the  universe  of 
God.  This  view  differs  from  that  supported  by  Wallace,  who  ad- 
mitting the  failure  of  natural  selection  to  affect  man's  physical 
structure,  applies  this  law  to  his  mental  and  moral  growth. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  our  author  through  the  different  stages 
of  man's  apparently  eternal  conflict  with  this  law.  Starting  with 
the  unit  of  the  family  we  are  led  upward  through  the  tribe,  the 
nation,  to  the  community  of  nations,  and  observe  how  the  law  is 
defeated  by  assigning  to  this  man  his  work  and  to  that  man  his,  by 
the  choice  of  leaders,  by  combining  for  war,  by  the  struggles  of 
tribes  over  property,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  by  this  pro- 
cess. 

Thus  the  great  question  is  gradually  unfolded  till  we  are  led  to 
inquire  how  much  mankind  is  really  betterecl  by  the  civilization  of 
our  day,  and  whither  it  all  tends,  whether  for  better  or  worse. 

As  civilization  is  that  which  pertains  to  all  the  niembera  of  the 
society  thus  associated  in  their  life  struggle,  it  follows  that  the  weak 
will  exist  as  well  as  the  strong,  each  doing  that  work  best  suited  to 
his  ability,  and  that  while  the  whole  society  is  thus  benefited,  the 
individual  may  suffer.  Culture  is  not  civilization  in  Dr.  Mitchell's 
view.  A  man  might  go  to  a  desert  island  taking  much  culture  with 
him,  yet  from  his  inability  to  meet  all  the  claims  of  his  existence 
alone,  owing  to  the  distribution  of  work  above  alluded  to,  lapse  into 
savage  life  before  many  years.  At  the  same  time  he  might  retain 
much  of  his  culture. 

History  is  full  of  the  decadence  and  utter  ruin  of  once  powerful 
nations.     Why  not  therefore  prehistoric  eras ;  why  not  future  eras  ? 

The  answer  to  the  former  can  only  be  surmised.  The  answer  to 
the  latter  is  in  the  union  of  all  nations,  by  the  annihilation  of  time 
and  distance,  the  result  of  our  wonder-working  science,  by  the  suc- 
ceeding community  of  interest,  to  resist  still  further  this  great  law 
warring  against  ua ;  and  above  all  in  the  over-spreading  faith  in 
one  Gkxi  and  Father  of  all,  as  against  the  idols  of  the  tribe  and  the 
petty  gods  of  men,  not  only  in  time  past,  but  worshipped  sadly  still 
in  the  present.  E.  Y.  B. 
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AMONG    THE    GEEMAN    SCHOOLS. 

(selected.) 

It  was  a  cold  January  morniug  when,  by  candlelight,  I  swallowed 
my  coffee  quickly  and  nastened  out  to  keep  my  first  appointment 
with  a  German  schoolmaster.  Even  in  the  streets  of  the  city  you 
might  have  learned  that  cold  weather  and  dark  mornings  never  in- 
terfered with  the  German  school  system  ;  for  the  weather  was  biting 
cold  and  the  morning  as  dark  as  any  winter  morn  would  be  in  the 
narrow  streets  of  a  city  that  lies  along  the  same  latitude  with  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  Labrador.  The  city  was  just  waking  up.  So  early 
was  it,  indeed,  that  the  lights  still  glimmered  in  the  tall  gabled 
houses  which  seemed  to  be  still  rubbing  their  eyes  and  blinking 
sleepily  at  each  other  across  the  narrow  way.  It  was  full  half  an 
hour  before  sunrise,  and  yet,  on  all  sides,  great  doors  were  slamming 
and  the  children  were  pouring  out  in  swarins  that  never  were  matched 
except  in  Hamelin  Town  when  the  piper  played.  They  ran  in  such 
throngs  along  the  street  that  the  air  rang  with  the  clatter  of  their 
little  wooden  shoes. 

It  was  a  lively  sight.  Blue-bloused  peasants  with  baskets  on  their 
headfi ;  rosy-cheeked  milk-maids  shouting  at  the  dogs  which  tugged 
their  heavy  carts ;  bread- boys  circled  by  their  short  blue  skirts  dis- 
tributing the  little  cobble-stone  "  brodchefia'*  or  rolls — the  only 
solids  of  a  German  breakfast ;  squads  of  soldiers  tramping  to  and 
from  their  watches  and  singing  as  they  marched  along ;  but  eyery- 
where,  among  peasants  and  milk-maids,  bread-boys  and  helmets, 
on  sidewalk  and  thronging  through  the  street,  were  the  hosts  of 
school  children.  You  could  not  mistake  them  if  you  would,  for 
knapsacks  were  strapped  upon  the  boys  and  satchels  went  dangling 
along  with  the  maidens. 

The  children  were  of  all  shades  and  sizes— from  sturdy  boys  and 
girls,  already  near  the  end  of  their  schooling,  down  to  dainty  bits 
of  flesh  and  blood  that  seemed  to  have  just  tumbled  out  of  morning 
dimity  and  cradle  blankets;  from  warm  furs  and  quilted  hoods  and 
blessed  little  leggings  that  covered  even  the  shoes,  down  to  bare 
heads  and  bare  arms  of  wretched  children  who  went  shuffling  and 
scuffling  along  in  their  loose  wooden  sabots. 

"  HaTf-pa«t  seven  A.  M.,  midwinter !"  I  said  to  myself,  "  How 
would  our  children  like  such  discipline  at  this?"  But  this  is  the 
law,  and  summer  and  winter,  dark  or  light,  every  Grerman  scholar 
in  the  "  volk"  or  common  school  must  be  in  his  seat  at  just  eight 
o'clock.  American  children  would  raise  a  mutiny  ;  but  Germans 
are  submissive  souls,  never  grumble ;  although  as  I  walked  along 
I  saw  many  a  little  fellow  who  had  slept  too  long,  and  showed  evi- 
dence of  it  by  buttons  that  looked  wistfully  across  to  buttonholes, 
and  by  the  remnant  of  his  morning  meal  clutched  in  his  fist  and 
munched  spasmodically  as  he  shivered  through  the  streets. 

An  easy  and  almost  irresistible  matter  it  was  to  follow  the  wake 
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of  these  tramping  little  regiments  to  the  school,  which  soon  appeared 
— a  long,  black  brick  structure,  sandwiched  in  between  respectable 
dwellings,  and  not  a  foot  of  space  on  either  side  of  it.  I  rang  the 
bell,  and  while  hundreds  of  children  hustled  past  me  with  sidelong, 
wondering  glances,  an  old  lady  appeared  and  begged  to  know  my 
wants.  She  was  the  "  Frau-Castelfan"  of  the  school,  and  lived  with 
her  family  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building.  The  light  yet  shone 
from  her  little  room  as  I  peeped  within,  and  the  lace  curtains  and 
red  tablecloth  gave  it  an  air  of  comfortable  neatness. 

She  showed  me  at  once  to  the  Head  Master's  apartments,  the 
second  habitation  of  every  German  schoolhouse.  Here  he  has  his 
office  or  study,  his  living  room,  kitchen,  parlor  and  sleeping  cham> 
hers ;  and  here,  perhaps,  you  find  him  in  the  midst  of  his  family, 
which  never  is  small  in  Germany,  and  happy,  perchance,  among 
bis  books  and  the  restless  whining  of  a  teething  infant.  In  many 
cases  you  find  that  he  speaks  English,  and  French  he  always  speaks, 
but  better  than  both  you  find  him  like  the  most  of  Germans,  pos- 
sessed of  a  hearty  politeness  and  shining  with  such  sincerity  that 
you  feel  yourself  at  ease  immediately. 

•  Without  delay,  for  the  bell  had  struck  eight,  he  led  me  through 
courts  and  corridors  and  stood  before  the  door  of  Class  VI.  for  boys. 
Knocking,  the  door  was  opened  and  we  entered.  I  was  not  prepared 
for  what  I  saw.  Instantly,  as  we  stepped  within,  as  if  the  hinges  of 
that  door  was  mysteriously  connected  with  all  those  little  bodies 
before  me,  the  whole  class  rose  like  a  unit  to  their  feet,  stood  with 
folded  arms,  and  greeted  us  with  "Guten  Morgeu !"  ^'Zwei !"  shouted 
the  teacher,  and  with  a  precision  which  might  have  done  credit  to 
a  regiment  of  veterans,  click  !  went  eighty  little  men  down  upon  the 
seats  again.  Conversing  a  few  minutes,  the  Head  Master  turned 
to  go.  Instantly  again  the  school  was  on  its  feet.  Bidding  us  good 
morning,  he  turned  toward  the  class  as  well,  and  bowing,  as  if  to 
his  superiors,  he  said,  "  Good  morning,  little  scholars." 

"Adieu,  Herr  Lehrer!"  they  all  replied,  and  at  another  signal 
they  sat  with  folded  arms  and  awaited  orders  like  a  regiment. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  boys  were  between  six  and 
seven  years  old  ;  that  they  had  been  under  training  for  about  five 
months,  and  that  in  this  room  the  school  life  begins.  They  enter 
at  the  age  of  six,  rise  year  by  year  through  class  after  class,  until 
they  have  received  a  schooling  of  eight  years'  duration.  It  may  be 
more.  If  the  boy  is  lazy  he  remains  two  years  longer ;  but  visions 
of  the  army  are  passed  before  the  mind  of  every  scholar  and  it  takes 
him  only  a  short  time  to  understand  that  his  time  of  military  service 
depends  wholly  on  the  standing  he  has  in  school  and  the  examina- 
tion he  passes  at  the  end.  "  One,  two  or  three  years'  service,  just 
as  you  like,"  says  the  teacher ;  and  every  boy  jumps  to  his  feet  and 
shouts,  "  I'll  get  a  one-year's  service  if  1  work  twenty-four  hours  a 
day."  No  marking  system  is  necessary  in  the  face  of  such  a  mar- 
velous incentive  as  this.  Every  boy  strains  to  the  utmost  to  reach 
the  one-year  service,  and  no  greater  disgrace  can  befall  a  scholar 
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of  the  public  schools  than  to  be  hustled  into  a  three  years'  military 
course  along  with  the  peasantry  and  the  coarsest  blood  of  his  land. 

The  school  began.  Eighty  fat-faced  urchins  sat  before  me  in 
rows  of  ^\e  to  a  bench,  each  bench  or  desk  being  so  constructed 
that  the  interior  could  be  plainly  seen  by  the  teacher  in  front  and 
many  a  hidden  plot  nipped  ruthlessly  in  the  bud.  The  teacher  was 
not  a  grammar  school  girl  graduate,  not  some  capricious  maiden 
weary  of  shop  life  or  waiting  for  a  "  long  path"  to  open,  but  a  large 
fine  looking  gentlemen  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  well 
educated,  conversed  with  me  in  French,  and  the  teacher  of  the 
youngest  class  in  the  public  schools,  calling  to  my  mind  the  strong 
words  of  Dr.  Holland  that  "  no  man  is  too  good  or  too  great  to  teach 
a  class  of  little  children." 

Bidding  me  to  be  seated  and  handing  me  what  he  called  an 
"  hour-plan"  of  studies  he  stepped  out  before  the  school  and  began 
the  lesson  in  religion.  It  was  the  first  lesson  of  the  day,  although 
not  necessarily  the  first  on  all  days,  for  as  I  conned  the  plan  I  saw 
religion  marked  for  four  days  a  week  at  difiTerent  hours. 

"  Now,  my  ch  Idren,"  said  the  teacher,  "  who  made  this  world  of 
ours?" 

"  Beloved  God  !"  they  cried. 

"  And  who  is  God  ?" 

"  A  spirit." 

"  And  where  does  he  live?" 

"  There !"  and  eighty  little  fingers  pointed  upward. 

"What  did  he  make  first?" 

"  Light !" 

"  And  where  does  this  light  come  from  ?" 

"  The  sun !" 

"  And  who  saw  the  sun  this  morning  ?" 

"  Nobody,"  said  a  positive  youngster  in  the  front  row. 

"  And  why  ?" 

That*  was  too  much  for  them,  and  so  the  master  explained  it. 

**  And  now,  did  any  little  boy  with  sharp  ears  hear  the  birds 
sing  as  he  came  along  ?" 

"  No  I  no !"  they  answered. 

And  then,  when  one  inquisitive  urchin  asked  if  they  all  froze  to 
death,  this  teacher  caught  up  his  question  and  told  them  how  God's 
care  would  brood  over  and  keep  the  birds  till  spring  came  back 
again. 

In  this  manner  he  led  them  on — a  class  of  eighty  boys — keeping 
them  one  long  hour  and  digressing  as  skilfully  as  an  old  diploma- 
tist to  tell  them  stories,  and  keep  their  eyes  all  sparkling  with  in- 
terest. 

It  was  nothing  less  than  a  Sunday  school  planted  firmly  in  the 
midst  of  the  German  system  of  education  ;  the  infant  class  of  a 
study  which,  as  I  went  from  grade  to  grade,  grew  constantly  into 
more  importance,  until,  when  they  left  the  school,  children  found 
themselves  fairly  grounded  in  religion  and,  possessing  an  excellent 
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knowledge  of  Bible  history.  And  tbrougbout  the  whole  hour  of 
this  morning  lesson  I  looked  in  vain  for  a  pair  of  eyes  that  drooped 
or  a  face  that  looked  listless.  Not  a  muscle  flagged,  not  an  eye 
lost  sight  of  the  master,  not  an  ear  failed  to  catch  the  siibple  stories 
he  told  so  charmingly.  The  secret  of  it  may  have  been  that  in 
German  schools  religion  is  not  a  careless  exercise,  tossed  off  in  half 
a  dozen  minutes,  and  made  the  irksome  beginning  of  daily  duties  ; 
not  a  side  affair  to  shirk  or  slight,  or  play  with,  but  rather  an  ear- 
nest lesson,  a  solid  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  taught  like  other 
branches,  studied  like  other  branches,  and  claiming  like  other 
branches,  its  undivided  hour  of  recitation. 

The  hour  was  finished  and  a  recess  followed.  Such  is  the  wis- 
dom and  carefulness  shown  for  the  little  children.  At  the  end  of 
each  hour  out  they  all  run  to  a  play-ground,  windows  are  thrown 
open,  the  fresh  air  comes  rushing  in,  and  a  romp  and  tumble  of  five 
or  ten  minutes  brings  them  back  panting,  fresh  and  rosy-cheeked, 
to  the  school  room  again. 

The  lowest  classes  are  detained  in  school  through  two  sessions  a 
day,  each  session  being  two  hours  long,  and  even  this  broken  by  a 
recess.  It  is  long  enough  ;  and  the  memory  of  my  primary  school 
life  of  six  hours  a  day,  half  of  which  was  the  refinement  of  misery, 
makes  me  shudder  at  this  late  day.  The  Germans  have  discovered 
how  to  make  a  primary  school  a  pleasure  for  the  children.  They 
come  at  8  o'clock,  are  kept  continually  busy  until  10,  come  again 
at  2  and  leave  at  4.  No  lessons  are  studied  in  school,  very  few,  in- 
deed, at  home.  Hardly  any  text  books  are  used,  and  those  of  the 
very  simplest  nature.  Not  a  book  is  ever  opened  for  silent  study 
during  school  hours,  and  not  a  minute  is  lost  in  either  session  by 
teacher  or  pupil.  Most  of  the  instruction  is  oral— or  by  means  of 
a  blackboard.  These  scholars  of  six  summers  had  no  writing  books, 
yet  they  were  all  good  writers ;  they  had  no  grammar,  yet  even  at 
this  age  they  were  learning  to  construct  their  language  properly 
and  build  words  into  sentences ;  they  had  no  singing  books,  yet 
they  sang  the  songs  of  Mozart  aiid  Mendelssohn. 

And  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  whole  system  is  that  from 
the  minute  a  scholar  enters  the  school  room  until  he  leaves  it,  he 
finds  himself  reciting.  If  the  lessons  are  such  that  they  cannot  be 
learned  at  home  then  study  and  recitation  are  combined  in  one. 
If  studying  is  required  it  must  all  be  done  out  of  school ;  and  the 
result  is  that  every  moment  of  school  hours  is  consumed  in  recitation, 
and  consequently  the  one  great  source  of  idleness  and  weariness  at 
once  removed.  F.  E.  P.  in  Boston  Advertiser. 


Education  that  extends  no  further  than  to  develop  conceit  be- 
cause of  some  petty  superiority  is  hardly  worth  an  intelligent 
person's  time  to  acquire.  Education  should  develop  the  whole  mind 
and  extend  to  the  whole  department  of  knowledge ;  and  not  only 
make  the  individual  man  better  and  nobler  but  through  this 
nobility  influence  that  which  surrounds  him. 
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THE    FUTURE    OF    EARLHAM. 

FROM   PRE8.  MOOBE'B  ADDRESS  TO  THE    GRADUATING  CLASS. 

A  day  like  this  stimulates  both  the  student  and  the  teacher,  by 
giving  fresh  proof  of  the  interest  which  their  work  awakens  in  the 
public  mind.  The  cheerfully  social  and  intellectual  elements  which 
blend  with  every  commencement  day,  bring  with  them  an  atmos- 
phere which,  as  our  souls  breathe  it,  inspires  with  hope  and  trust 
for  the  future  of  our  college  and  the  various  interests  that  hang 
upon  and  cluster  about  it.  Such  surroundings  to-day  must  be  the 
apology  if  the  speaker  seems  to  dream  in  anticipation  of  a  better 
future.  But  all  things  human  and  divine  must  be  thought  ere  they 
are  wrought.  *  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.'  Be  the 
thought  then,  the  shadow  that  fore-runs  the  reality,  however  re- 
njotely  that  reality  follow ;-  but  -I  see  in  the  future  of  your  Alma 
Mater  endowments,  amounting  to  at  least  four  times  what  we  now 
have,  and  this  is  only  a  modest  beginning  for  such  kind  of  dream. 
I  see  a  neat,  substantial,  commodious  building  somewhere  on  the 
campus — a  building  planned  for  college  purposes,  with  well  lighted 
well  furnished  recitation  rooms,  society  rooms,  and  a  chemical 
laboratory.  That  building  has  also  an  audience  room,  not  so  broad 
as  this  we  occupy  to-day,  nor  with  ceiling  so  high,  nor  quite  so  well 
ventilated  ;  (the  audience  was  out  of  doors)  but  sufficiently  adapted 
to  the  purpose  that  we  shall  not  suffocate,  be  the  day  fair  or  stormy. 
This  building  has  another  hall,  with  a  floor  that  we  can  load  with 
any  desired  amount  of  minerals,  fossils,  stone  axes,  bottled  speci- 
mens, elephant  and  mastodon  bones,  and  all  the  material  of  a 
moderate  first-class  museum— a  hall  in  all  respects  fitted  to  hold 
and  display  in  their  proper  relations  the  valuable  material,  present 
and  prospective. 

Every  well-arranged  museum  of  science  or  art,  even  on  a  mode- 
rate scale,  is  a  standing  object  lesson,  leading  in  the  direction  not 
only  of  refinement  and  a  higher  civilization,  but  also  in  the  line  of 
what  is  called  the  practical,  by  teaching  the  application  of  science 
to  the  industrial  pursuits.  I  see  about  our  buildings,  old  and  new, 
a  more  extended  lawn  than  what  we  have  at  present,  and  the  means 
at  hand  to  keep  it  in  accord  with  the  highest  taste — a  lawn  whose 
walks  and  drives  are  shaded  with  all  the  kinds  of  forest  trees  in- 
digenous to  our  clime,  giving  at  once  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  lesson 
in  forestry  and  botany.  Our  fathers  were  necessarilv  the  foes  of  the 
forest,  for  they  must  have  buildings,  plantations  and  roads,  but  the 
intelligent  lover  of  his  country  to-day,  is  a  friend  to  trees. 

I  see,  too,  near  twice  our  present  number  of  professors,  each 
with  classes  sufficiently  few  in  number  to  allow  him  (or  her  as  the 
case  may  be,)  time  for  study  and  more  self-advancement— more 
time  and  means  to  keep  abreast  with  the  thought  and  growth  of 
their  time  in  the  several  departments  they  represent,  and  receiving 
salaries  that  by  frugal  living  will  leave  them  a  margin — not  suffi- 
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eieot  to  make  them  too  worldly-minded.  Now  io  these  suggestions 
of  what  may  be,  where  is  there  one  that  even  approaches  the  ex- 
travagant? And  it  is  not  a  dream  of  the  impossible,  if  people  who 
ought  to  be  interested  can  be  brought  to  see  it  in  its  proportional 
value  to  other  things. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  could  be  provided  for  inside  of  two 
years,  and  the  endowment  could  be  had  in  less  than  five  years  with- 
out making  a  man,  woman  or  child  the  poorer  for  it,  and  in  the 
long  run  many  would  be  made  richer.  These  proposed  facilities  for 
college  work  are  but  part  and  parcel  of  what  an  actively  intelligent, 
enterprising,  liberal  people  can  readily  see  are  urgently  called  for. 

A  denomination  that,  like  our  own,  so  fully  recognizes  the  in- 
dividuality and  the  value  of  each  man,  woman  and  child,  that  pro- 
fesses that  each  member  as  truly  as  the  Gospel  minister  is  called  to 
fill  a  place  in  the  church,  that  seeks  to  give  woman  her  full  share  in 
the  service  of  the  church  and  of  society  in  general,  that  recognizes 
the  equality  of  all  men  before  God  and  before  the  law,  whose  founder 
wanted  the  youth  educated  *'  in  all  things  civil  and  useful  in  crea- 
tion"— such  a  society  should  of  all  others  secure  to  itself  a  well 
educated  membership.  Furthermore,  a  liberally  educated  people 
means  a  people  not  given  to  extremes,  not  jumping  to  hasty  con- 
clusions, not  carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine  and  not 
fascinated  with  the  ostentatious  or  superficial. 


Carlyle  on  America. — "  Aye,"  said  he, "  your  Mr.  Langfellow 
came  to  see  me  yesterday.  He  is  a  mon  skilled  in  the  toongues. 
Your  own  name  is  Dootch.  The  word  Cuyler  means  a  delver,  or 
one  who  digs  under  the  ground.  Ye  must  be  a  Dootchman."  I  told 
him  that  my  ancestors  had  come  over  from  Holland,  a  couple  of 
centuries  ago.  "  Ah !  the  Dootch  are  the  brawvest  people  of 
raoodern  times.  The  world  has  been  rinuin  after  a  red  rag  of  a 
Frenchman  ;  but  he  was  naething  to  William  the  Silent.  When 
Pheelip  of  Spain  sent  his  Duke  of  Alva  to  squalch  those  Dootchmen, 
they  joost  squalched  him  like  a  rotten. egg.     Aye,  they  did,*' 

I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  visit  America,  and  told  him  that  I 
had  observed  his  name  registered  at  Ambleside,  on  Lake  Winder- 
mere. "  Nae,  nae.  I  niver  scrabble  my  name  in  pooblic  places." 
I  explained  that  it  was  on  the  hotel  register  I  had  seen  ''Thomas 
Carlyle."  "  It  was  not  mine,"  he  replied.  "  I  niver  travel  only 
when  I  ride  on  a  hoi'se  in  the  teeth  o*  the  wund  oot  o'  this  smoky 
Loundon.  I  wad  like  to  see  America.  Ye  may  boast  o'  your  dim- 
raocracy  or  any  ither  Vracy,  or  any  kind  o'  poleetical  roobish ;  but 
the  reason  why  yer  laboring  folk  are  so  happy  is  thot  ye  have  a 
vost  deal  o'  land  for  a  verra  few  people, — Dr.  Vuyler, 


A  boy  eight  years  old,  in  one  of  our  public  schools,  having  been 
told  that  a  reptile  "  is  an  animal  that  creeps,"  on  being  asked  to 
name  one,  on  examination  day,  promptly  and  triumphantly  replied, 
"a  baby." 
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KINDERGARTEN  NOTES. 

No.  4. 

"  The  summer  is  over  and  gone/'  and  as  school  days  again  draw 
near,  thoughts  of  methods  arise  in  educational  circles.  So  perhaps 
a  detailed  account  of  a  plan  for  initiating  young  children  in  Geogra- 
phy, may  be  of  interest.  It  is  a  plan  which  was  carefully  worked 
up ;  and  a  year's  experience  in  its  use  warrants  its  introduction  to 
the  public.  Yet  the  writer  is  well  aware  that  perfection  has  not 
been  attained,  and  if  any  reader  of  "  The  Student"  can  suggest 
improvements  they  will  be  thankfully  received,  in  order  that  the 
ideas  may  be  incorporated  in  the  following  method.  The  majority 
of  those  who  have  completed  their  school  education  during  the  past 
five  years  can  recur  (often  with  mental  pain)  to  the  pages  of  defiiji- 
tions  on  the  first  pages  of  their  Primary  Geographies,  and  can  re- 
member how  unlike  seemed  the  real  earth  and  the  parti-colored  fiat 
patches  on  their  maps.  In  fact  many  no  doubt  memorized  pages 
of  answers  and  descriptions  during  their  early  years  before  they 
really  saw  with  their  mental  eye,  the  object  of  all  these  wearisome 
"  first  steps."  In  Geography,  as  in  all  other  studies,  object- teaching 
should  be  employed  to  introduce  knowledge  in  a  pleasant  and  natural 
form,  until  reason  develops,  and  then  text  books  supplement  what 
has  been  gained  through  the  senses  alone.  The  ''case"  which  is  the 
subject  of  these  notes,  is  that  of  a  class  of  six  children,  averaging 
seven.  They  had  been  inmates  of  a  school-room  a  few  mouths  when 
they  were  deemed  ready  to  undertake  Geography.  As  a  preface  to 
the  science,  they  were  presented  with  pieces  of  artists'  wax  and 
shingles.*  Upon  the  boards  they  learned  to  mould  squares,  balls, 
cups,  baskets,  etc.  The  articles  were  not  always  symmetrical,  but 
a  watchful  eye  could  detect  clumsiness  giving  way  to  simple  skill, 
day  by  day.  The  wax  preface  was  laid  aside  when  this  aim  was 
attained.  Then  the  twenty  minutes  allotted  for  each  day  were 
turned  directly  to  the  Geography  of  the  surrounding,  country. 
Lesson  1,  was  on  the  points  of  the  compass.f  The  school  room  lay 
toward  the  four  points,  and  the  teacher  proceeded  to  name  four 
children  and  send  them  to  their  respective  corners.  Then  East  was 
told  to  run  to  West,  North  to  South,  South  to  send  East  to  North, 
etc.,  until  the  children  were  familiarized  with  the  terms  and  posi- 
tions. Then  a  square  card  was  placed  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
children  directed  to  place  some  articles  upon  its  corners.  Each  was 
exercised  in  pointing  to  the  articles,  and  telling  where  they  were 
located  — thuH,  "The  ball  is  on  the  North  corner,  the  slate  on  the 

*  This  material  costs  75  cts.  a  lb.,  and  two  pounds  are  sufficient  for  the 
lise  of  a  class  of  6  in  this  occupation. 

1 1  understand  that  at  Oswego,  the  first  step  is  to  teach  the  direction 
of  relative  "  right  and  left."  The  following  lessons  1,  3,  5,  6,  were  given 
with  some  variations^  according  to  the  system  laid  down  in  "  Sheldon's 
()bject  Lessons,"  an  m valuable  book  to  the  Primary  Teacher. 
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East,"  etc.,  until  the  recess  bell  tapped.  Lesson  2.  The  little  class 
were  seated  on  the  settee,  and  a  stool  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  each  child  took  a  turn  in  standing  upon  it,  and  playing 
"  weather  vane."  Pointing,  with  outstretched  arm,  the  little  student 
says,  "  North,  where  the  cold  wind  blows  from  ;  East,  where  the  sun 
rises;  South,  where  the  warm  wind  blows  from ;  West,  where  the  sun 
sets."  Great  care  was  taken  to  "skip  about,"  lest  this  exercise 
should  degenerate  into  a  routine  of  repetition.  This  lesson  being 
established ;  the  class,  in  number  3,  was  taught  the  intermediate 
directions.  The  children's  own  thoughts  were  drawn  out  first. 
The  teacher  said,  *F,  in  what  direction  is  the  door  from  thee?" 
The  little  girl  replied,  "  It  is  not  in  any  corner ;  but  it  is  half  south 
and  half  east."  Then  the  teacher  explained  that  the  door  was  said 
to  be  South  East  from  the  centre  of  the  room.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  idea  of  the  other  half  way  points  was  developed.  Then  the 
chart  was  laid  down  again,  and  articles  placed  by  the  class  upon  all 
the  compass  points ;  and  each  child  was  required  to  describe  the 
situations  thereof  In  Lesson  4,  after  a  review  of  the  former  les- 
sons, the  scholars  were  individually  requested  to  point  out  the  di- 
rection of  their  homes.  For  instance,  *'  When  I  go  home,  I  walk 
North,  and  then  East;  so  I  live  North-Ea.st  from  the  school-house." 
Lesson  5  was  given  out  of  doors,  the  corners  of  the  school-yard 
being  named,  and  the  children  had  a  lively  game  running  from 
point  to  point  when  called.  Lesson  6  was  devoted  to  "  Boundaries." 
Two  objects  were  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  the  teacher  asked 
what  they  did  to  each  other.  A  child  replied  "  They  touch." 
"  Yes,"  said  the  teacher,  "  or  we  cfill  it  *  bound.' "  Then  A.  stood 
up  on  the  floor,  and  H.  bounded  him  on  the  South,  F.  on  the  North, 
etc.,  and  M.  was  called  on  to  tell  the  others  how  they  bounded  A. 
After  all  had  practised  the  new  lesson,  the  chart  came  into  service  ; 
and  the  children  bounded  it  with  various  articles.  In  Lesson  7, 
we  reviewed  the  above,  and  proceeded  to  bound  the  school-house 
and  yard.  The  object  of  Lesson  8  was  to  give  the  idea  of  maps. 
The  class  were  furnished  with  slates  and  pencils,  and  gravely  told 
to  draw  a  room  as  large  as  the  school-room.  A  bright  little  fellow 
cried  out,  "  Can't  do  it ;  slates  ain't  large  enough."  But  they  read- 
ily complied  with  the  order,  *'  Draw  something  that  is  shaped  like 
the  school-room."  "  This  is  a  picture  of  the  school-room,  called  a 
map,"  said  the  teacher ;  **  now  how  do  we  know  it  is  the  school- 
room, when  it  is  so  much  smaller?"  "  Because  it  has  the  *  look'  of 
it,"  was  the  ready  answer.  Also  on  being  told  to  draw  a^^  of  the 
world,  they  objected  ;  but  clearly  recognized  the  fact  that  a  small 
picture  could  be  made  of  its  shape  ;  and  great  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  a  large  map  of  the  world,  upon  the  school-house  wall. 

K.  E.  R. 

Before  the  end  of  1797  C.  Hershell  had  announced  the  discovery 
of  8  comets,  to  o  of  which  the  priority  of  her  claim  over  other  ob- 
servers is  unquestioned. — From  C.  H.'s  Memoirs. 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF  vSTUDIES    AND    EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESSES. 

I. 

As  a  tentative  arrangement,  I  propose  to  put  into  as  few  words 
as  possible  a  plan  of  subdivision  of  the  parts  of  school  and  col- 
lege work,  upon  three  different  principles.  First,  according  to 
the  U8€8  of  the  different  branches  or  processes,  in  education.  Secondly  ^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  respective  subjects.  Thirdly,  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  or  preferred  order  of  succession. 

On  the  first  of  these  three  bases,  they  may  be  mentioned  thus : 

1.    Studies  of  Necessary  or  Useful  Information. 

Spelling;  Definitions;  Geography  (Common  and  Physical;) 
History  ;  Constitution  of  United  States ;  Political  Economy  ;  Ele- 
ments of  Household  Science ;  Elenjents  of  Natural  History,  Botany, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

2.    Training  Studies. 

A. — Reasoning:  Arithmetic;  Algebra ;  Geometry ;  Trigonometry ; 
Calculus  ;  Mathematical  Astronomy ;  Mechanics  ;  Logic ;  Psy- 
chology. 

B. —  Of  Expression :  Composition ;  Translation  ;  Declamation  ; 
Debate. 

C. —  Operative:  Drawing;  Surveying;  Laboratory  Work  in 
Chemistry  and  Physics ;  Use  of  the  Microscope ;  Practical  Astrouo- 
my ;  Field  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

3.    Mixed  Studies  of  Instruction  and  Information. 
A. — Scientific :  History  of  Science ;  Didactic  and  Demonstrative 
Sciences;   viz:   Zoology,   Botany,   Geology,   Physics,   Chemistry, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

B.— Linguistic :  Etymology  ;  Grammar ;  Latin,  French,  Grerman, 
Greek,  Early  English  ;  Science  of  Language. 

C. — Moral  and  Rdigious :  Ethics;  International  Law  ;  Evidences 
of  Christianity  ;  Christian  Doctrines  ;  English,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

D. — IMerary  and  jEstheti^ :  History  of  General  Literature ;  Eno-- 
lish  Literature  ;  Rhetoric ;  History  of  Art ;  Painting ;  Modeling.  ^ 

Not  claiming,  of  course,  completeness  for  such  a  list,  but  inviting 
ite  consideration,  correction  and  amendment,  I  will  defer  untU 
another  number  of  "The  Student,"  the  further  application  of  the 
principles  of  classification  above  suggested. 

H.  Hartshorne. 
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NATURAL    HISTORY    NOTES. 

Feldspar  Veins. — The  feldspar  veins  of  the  gneiss  quarries  of  Leiper- 
ville  and  Chester,  Penna.,  are  fiiil  of  interest  not  only  to  the  collector  of 
minerals,  but  also,  and  much  more,  to  the  geologist.  The  way  in  which 
the  materials  are  arranged  in  them  indicates  to  a  large  extent  the  manner 
of  their  formation.  These  veins  are  of  all  sizes  from  two  inches  to  two 
feet  or  more  in  width.  The  smaller  veins  run  through  the  rock  in  a  per- 
fect network,  in  places.  The  larger  are  generally  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
M),  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  No  quarry  of  good  gneiss  exists,  so  far 
a.s  I  know,  in  this  district,  which  is  not  accompanied  by  one  or  more  large 
feldspar  veins.  Moreover,  the  gneiss  is  often  harder  and  better,  as  I  have 
observed,  near  a  large  vein  than  when  some  distance  from  it.  From  these 
tacts  it  would  appear  that  the  circumstances  favorable  for  producing  good, 
hard,  well  metamorphosed  rock,  were  also  those  under  which  these  felds- 
par veins  were  best  formed.  Heat  and  moisture,  together  with  pn^ssure, 
are  the  principal  recjuisites  for  metamorphism.  The  heat  is  douotless  in 
many  cjises  cferived  solely  from  pressure  and  motion.  When  a  large 
crevice  is  made,  as  at  these  veins,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  there  is  more 
disturbance  than  elsewhere;  more  rending  and  moving  of  the  rock.  Con- 
sequently, the  heat  would  be  greater  at  that  particular  place ;  and  the  rocks 
near  would  be  more  thoroughly  metamorphosed.  These  large  veins  have 
verj'  generally  the  same  trend  in  the  different  quarries,  for  miles  around. 
The  trend  is,  roughly,  north-east  and  south-west.  This  common  trend 
would  indicate  nothing  except  that  the  pressure  or  force  by  which  the 
crevices  were  formed  had  the  same  direction  in  each  case ;  and  was  there- 
fore probably  one  force,  extending  over  a  wide  space. 

The  manner  in  which  the  crevices  were  filled  may  be  approximately 
discovered  by  an  examination  of  the  minerals  now  found  in  them.  The 
first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  arrangement  of  the  feldspar  crj'stals.  The.y 
are  built  out  in  a  layer,  on  both  Walls  of  the  cavity.  The  apex  of  each 
crystal  is  directed  toward  the  middle  of  the  vein ;  so  that  there  is  a  double 
row  of  feldspar  crystals,  with  a  space  between,  into  which  the  summits  of 
the  cr>'3tal9  project.  This  space  between  is  filled  mainly  with  a  granular 
quartz.  Among  the  quartz,  and  sometimes  joining  the  feldspars,  numbers 
of  crystals  of  tourmaline,  garnet  and  beryl  are  found.  A  cross-section  of 
a  vein,  however,  shows  as  the  main  features,  two  rows  of  feldspars,  with 
the  summits  jointed  inward,  and  the  cavity  between  filled  with  quartz. 
Since  the  crj'stals  of  feldspar  p*ew,  or  were  deposited,  from  the  base 
upward,  it  is  evident  that  the  solution  of  feldspar-making  material  which 
filled  the  crevice  while  they  were  forming,  would  be  prevented  from  re- 
ceiving any  fresh  supply  of  material  from  the  rocks  composing  the  sidas 
of  the  ca>ity ;  for  the  growing  crystals  would  speedily  close  up  all  openings. 
Soon,  therefore,  the  solution  would  lose  its  power  of  forming  feldspar; 
and  the  proportion  of  elements  would  be  such  that  tourmaline,  beryl,  garnet 
and  other  minerals  would  form.  Finally,  all  the  elements  would  be  crys- 
talized  out  except  the  silica;  and  this  would  form  the  quartz  that  fills  the 
centre  of  the  vein. 

If  these  minerals  have  been  formed  in  thLs  way,  it  would  be  likely  that 
some  of  the  feldspars,  &c„  would  remain  incomplete  crystals ;  for  it  could 
hardly  be  supposed  that  all  the  crj'stals  would  have  been  completed  at  the 
same  time ;  and  we  should  look  for  some  crystals  to  be  unfinished  for  want 
of  material.  We  find  such  crj'stals,  with  their  summits  incomplete ;  show- 
ing that  the  deiH)sit  of  feldspar  material  ceased  before  thev  were  entirely 
built  up.  T.  C.  P. 
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Insect  Lungs. — The  nostrils  of  an  ir\sect  are  situated  along  its  sides 
on  the  hinder  part  of  the  body.  There  in  a  pair  to  each  of  the  rings  of 
which  the  Ixxiy  is  composed,  and  they  form  a  row  along  each  side.  They 
may  be  seen  with  a  magnifying  glass  on  a  grasshopper  or  large  beetle,  if 
the  wings  and  legs  are  held  out  of  the  way.  In  a  live  grasshopper  the 
movements  by  which  it  breathes  can  also  be  seen. 

Now,  what  sort  of  lungs  are  connected  with  these  nostrils?  Dissecting 
insects  may  not  seem  like  very  pleasant  work ;  but  if  we  are  willing  to  try 
we  can  easily  get  an  idea  of  the  lungs.  Take  a  large  beetle  (the  grass- 
hopper would  do,  but  I  have  never  dissected  one)  and  drown  it  in  alcohol. 
Then  take  a  flat  cork  and  tie  it  tightly  to  a  stone  or  other  weight  suitable 
to  keep  it  firmly  in  place  at  the  bottom  of  a  basin  of  water.  Let  the  water 
be  deep  enough  to  cover  it  about  an  inch.  Then  take  the  dead  beetle  in 
the  fingers,  pull  off  its  wings,  and  with  a  sharp  pointed  pair  of  scissors, 
cut  the  skin  around  the  edge  of  the  back,  taking  care  not  to  insert  the 
•  point  below  the  skin  deeper  than  is  necessarj'  to  cut  it.  Fasten  the  beetle 
to  the  cork  by  a  pin  through  the  front,  and  another  througli  the  back  part 
of  the  body  without  pinning  down  the  skin  of  the  back.  This  will  hold  it 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Then  with  two  needles  with  the  blunt 
ends  inserted  into  handles  as  thick  as  miills,  and  three  inches  long,  care- 
fully remove  the  skin  of  the  back.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  the  main 
propelling  blood  vessel  corresponding  to  the  heart,  which  extends  along 
the  back,  and  will  be  prettv  sure  to  see  some  little  bladder-like  sacs  near 
the  sides,  and  along  the  middle  between  tl/em,  the  digestive  canal.  These 
sacs  are  part  of  the  breathing  organs.  They  are  connected  with  tubes 
which  are  not  so  easy  to  see ;  and  they  all  toojether  form  a  complicated 
respiratory  system  which  is  said  to  send  branches  even  into  the  wings  in 
the  form  of  the  tubular  veins  which  support  the  wing  membrane. 

The  use  of  the  water  in  floating  out  the  parts  without  their  sticking 
tightly  to  other  objects,  will  bv  this  time  prooably  have  become  evident. 
Having  dissected  the  animal  thus  far,  we  will  likely  wish  to  examine  the 
other  organs :  but  our  limits  are  too  narrow  to  notice  them  in  this  article. 
Packard  s  Zoology,  published  recently  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York, 
gives  detailed  directions  for  dissecting  a  grasshopper.  J.  R. 

Botany. — On  25th  of  Sixth  Month,  I  collected  some  sphagnous  moss 
containing  about  twenty  plants  of  the  Sundew,  Drosera  rotundifolia^  merely 
allowing  a  little  of  the  black  mud  of  the  swamp  to  adhere  to  the  moss  as 
I  removed  it.  I  placed  the  collection  in  a  vessel  with  sufficient  water  tt) 
keep  it  moist  but  not  submerged.  New  leaves  continued  to  develop,  and 
the  flower  scapes  then  just  appearing,  continued  to  uncoil  like  fern  fronds, 
or  in  the  circinate  mocie. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  little  plant  does  not  grow  in  easily  accessible 
places,  but  it  may  be  looked  for  in  swamps  where  the  moss  abounds  which 
florists  use  for  packing  among  their  plants,  when  shipping  them  to  a  dis- 
tance. The  leaves  are  about  1  to  IJ  inches  long,  with  a  rounded  lamina 
about  }  inch  across,  which  is  covered  with  hairs  above,  varj'ing  in  length 
from  the  centre  to  the  margin,  each  of  these  is  tipped  with  a  drop  of 
glutinous  fluid,  causing  any  small  insect  alighting  thereon  to  become  en- 
trapped and  retained,  till  the  surrounding  hairs,  and  finally  the  leaf-margin, 
bena  inwards  over  it.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  it  is  an  insectivorous 
plant.  It  is  not  so  rapid  in  its  raovemente  as  its  near  relative,  Venus's 
Flytrap,  nor  is  it  able  to  secure  so  large  insects,  a  musquito  suits  it,  but 
the  common  house-fly  is  rather  too  strong,  though  it  will  do  very  well  if 
killed  and  then  placed  upon  the  leaf.  In  two  instances  in  my  collection 
the  scape  arises  in  such  a  way  as  to  touch  the  margin  of  a  leaf,  and  in  each 
one  the  hairs  of  the  margin  encircle  the  scape. 
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The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  one-sided  raceme,  occasionally  forked,  at 
the  top  of  a  scape  from  6  to  8  inches  in  height,  they  are  small  and  white, 
and  yet  aid  very  much  in  finding  the  plant.  It  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue in  bloom  till  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  literature  relating  to  this  and  kindred 
plants,  there  is  still  room  for  carelul  investigators.  W.  T. 

ASTRONOMICAL    NOTES. 

The  comets  have  absorbed  a  large  share  of  the  astronomical  interest,  both 
in  the  scientific  and  popular  world.  The  large  one,  technically  called 
(k)tnei  b.  1881,  l>ecause  it  is  the  second  one  discovered  this  year,  is  now,  ex- 
cept with  the  telescope,  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to 
state  a  few  of  the  results  which  astronomers  have  derived  from  a  study  of 
this,  the  brightest  cometvsince  1861.  The  telescopes  have  shown  that  when 
at  the  point  of  its  orbit  nearest  the  sun,  it  was  in  a  state  of  intense  activity. 
Matter  issued  from  its  nucleus  with  enormous  velocity,  usually  in  a  direc- 
tion towards  the  sun,  These  streams  were  plainly  visible,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  an  hour  their  character  would  be  entirely  changed.  Tiie  sun 
seemed  to  exercise  some  kind  of  a  repellant  influence  on  them,  and  their 
backward  flowing  formed  the  tail.  The  nucleus  preserved  its  general 
globular  form,  but  the  bright  atmosphere  immediately  surrounding  it  was 
subject  to  frequent  changes  in  shape.  It  has  been  varioasly  com})ared  to 
a  fan,  a  bird  in  flight,  a  pear,  &c.  No  satisfactory  cause  of  the.se  rapid 
changes  has  been  proven.  In  one  case  the  nucleus  sent  ofl*  so  strong  an 
oflshoot  that  it  separated  from  the  main  one  and  gave  the  impression  of 
a  divided  head.    This  only  lasted  one  night. 

The  spectroscope,  whether  in  the  hands  of  American,  English  or  French 
olwervers,  tells  the  same  storj'.  The  nucleus  is  solid  and  shines  largely 
from  reflected  sun  light.  The  dark  solar  linerf  are  visible  in  its  spectrum. 
The  atmosphere  and  tail  are  gaseous  and  shine  by  their  own  light,  and  the 
character  of  the  spectrum  makes  it  almost  certain* that  carbon  in  some  form 
exists  in  them,  and  probably  hydrogen. 

The  camera  gives  evidence  that  the  whole  comet  gives  out  those  actinic 
rays  which  are  able  to  impress  themselves  on  the  sensitive  plate.  Suc- 
cessful photographs  have  been  taken  in  America  and  Europe,  and  photo- 
graphs ofthe  spectrum  also  successfully  obtained,  will  enable  spcctroscopists 
all  over  the  world  to  study  it  at  their  leisure,  and  read  all  possible  lessons 
of  the  composition  and  constitution  of  the  comet. 

(hmef  c.  1881,  is  now  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  has  disappointed 
many  people  by  its  slow  increase  of  brightness.  It  is  (Eighth  Month  24) 
plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  near  to  the  Dipper  in  Ursa  Major,  but 
It  will  not  be  nearly  so  conspicuous  as  its  predecessor,  and  by  the  time  this 
is  read  it  will  be  rapidly  waning. 

It  is  well  worth  the  loss  of  a  few  hours  sleep  some  clear  morning  to  see 
the  eastern  sky.  The  four  bright  planete,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  will  be  ranged  in  great  brightness  along  the  Zodiac,  in  the  order 
named,  from  the  horizon  to  the  meridian,  and  nearly  in  a  line  with  each 
other.  Saturn  will  rise  on  Ninth  Month  1st,  a  little  before  10  o'clock, 
and  a  little  earlier  each  succeeding  evening,  and  the  others  later.  Three 
«»Vlock  in  the  morning  will  show  them  all.  Saturn's  rings  are  beautiful 
in  a  small  telescope,  and  Venus  shows  its  gibbous  phase.  Mars  and 
Juniter  display  their  usual  markings. 

On  Ninth  Month  25th,  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Venus  will  almost 
graze  Regulus,  the  brightest  star  of  Leo. 

On  the  11th  the  moon  passes  near  Saturn,  on  th^  I2th  Jupiter,  on  the 
14th  Mars,  and  on  the  19tn  Venus. 

The  Autumnal  Equinox  occurs  on  the  22nd. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

Whatever  the  cause,  books  are  certainly  becoming  much  cheaper. 
Nor  does  this  apply  wholly  to  American  Book  Exchange  and  other  pub- 
lications, iB  which  cheapness  is  attained  at  the  expense  of  crow^ded  pages 
and  pbor  paper,  but  standard  works  are  now  selling  for  one  half  their 
former  price.  As  an  example,  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  an- 
nounce Mibnan^s  Complete  Works  in  eight  volumes  for  $12.00.  Previously 
the  best  American  eaition  in  cloth,  fourteen  volumes,  cost  $24.50. 

Africa  has  been  crossed  and  re-crossed,  each  time  with  the  result  of  an 
added  volume,  until  the  "  Dark  Continent"  is  no  longer  so  dark  as  it  was. 
This  time,  one  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  a  Portuguese  traveller,  relates  the 
story :  ( How  I  Crossed  Africa,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  2  vols. )  Between 
the  Autumn  of  1877  and  the  early  Spring  of  1879,  he  crossed  in  a  south 
east  direction  from  Benguela  in  Lower  Guinea,  to  Durban  in  Natal. 
He  who  buys  the  book  will  secure  an  interesting  narrative,  which  the 
book-maker  has  spread  over  many  pages  of  thick  paper,  in  order  to 
justify  the  price.     ($7.00.) 

Americans  mav  be  glad  to  learn  that  E.  A.  Freeman,  the  well-known 
historian  of  England,  lias  been  secured  as  a  non-resident  professor  at 
Cornell  University,  N.  Y. 

And  now  we  have  "  The  Alternaiive  and  Comparative  Edition"  of  the 
New  Testament.  Two  versions  in  alternate  verses,  each  in  distinct  tvpe. 
If  the  abundant  use  of  printer's  ink  will  suffice,  then  the  Bible  will  be 
much  re^d  by  this  generation. 

Even  Spelling  Books  are  to  be  cheaper,  as  shown  by  the  following 
announcement:  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  issue  a  "  Franklin  Writing 
Speller,"  printed  on  fine  manilla  paper,  containing  thirty-two  lemons  of 
forty  words  each,  with  space  for  the  correction  of  misspelled  words.  They 
also  have  an  "  Eclectic  Spelling  Tablet,"  which  may  be  used  by  pupils 
standing  in  classes,  as  they  are  blocked  on  stiff  board  and  can  readily  be 
written  upon  while  held  in  the  hand.  Each  tablet  contains  twenty-five 
lessons,  of  forty  words  each.    These  spellers  retail  at  five  cents  each. 

Punctuation  and  other  TypooRAPHicAL  Matters,  is  a  little 
hand-book  for  the  use  of  printers,  authors,  teachers,  and  scholars,  pre- 
pared by  Marshall  T.  Bigelow,  corrector  at  the  University  Press,  Cam- 
oridge.  The  Boston  Saturday  Gazette  says :  '*  The  author  is  one  of  the 
best  proof-readers  in  the  country.  Added  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  printing  trade,  he  is  a  gentleman  of  superior  intelligence,  and  few 
men  anywhere  have  had  better  opportunities  of  perfecting  themselves  in 
the  art  which  he  has  here  elucidated.  His  booK  is  the  most  compact, 
convenient,  and  best  arranged  of  all  the  works  devoted  to  its  subject,  and 
will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  those  who  desire  to  be  instructed  or 
improved  with  regard  to  it."     (Lee  &  Shepard.     50  cents.) 

Literary  Style,  the  latest  of  Prof  Matthews*  writings,  has  been  received 
with  favor  quite  equal  to  that  shown  his  former  volumes.  The  success 
of  these  works  has  been  phenomenal,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
they  were  produced  in  the  West,  whence  eastern  readers  have  seldom 
derived  anything  so  good. 
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ITEMS. 

— The  cost  of  the  improvements  to  the  Gvmnasium  at  Haverford  was 
$1900. 

— Wm.  B.  Morgan,  Penn  College,  Iowa,  has  been  granted  leave  of 
abeence  for  one  year. 

— Five  of  the  graduates  of  ProWdence  enter  the  Sophomore  claea  at 
Haverford  this  fall. 

— Three  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  Schools  have  spring  and  fall  vaca- 
tions, viz:  Westtown,  New  Garden  and  Bamesville. 

— What  has  become  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Eastern  Depart- 
ment Educational  Awjociation,  which  w^as  to  have  been  announced  in 
"  The  Student"  a  few  months  ago  ? 

— The  Text  Book  Association  of  Phila.  (Friends)  hopes  to  have  a  school 
history  of  the  United  States  soon  published  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished 
author. 

— German  town  Friends*  School,  Phila.,  Pa.,  is  to  be  provided  with  ad- 
ditional accommodations  in  the  chemiciil  department,  and  Davis  H.  For- 
sythe,  (Haverford  '81,)  will  be  added  to  the  teaching  force  the  coming 
year. 

— At  Wesftown  School  the  boys  and  girls  have  been  eating  together  since 
Seventh  Month  last.  The  change  was  made  as  an  experiment,  but  there 
is  a  fair  chance  of  its  continuance  if  arrangements  can  be  made  to  accom- 
modate the  larger  winter  school. 

— Science  and  Health  is  a  new  monthly  periodical,  which  is  devoted  to 
popular  science  and  hygienic  advice.  No.  II,  which  has  just  reached  us, 
contains  "  The  Comet,"  "  Management  of  Infants,"  **  Hay  Fever,"  and 
other  interesting  articles.  $1  a  year.  George  G.  (iroff,  M.D.,  Lowisburp, 
Pa.,  editor. 

— For  the  past  four  years  the  average  number  of  school  children  in 
Western  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  about  8500,  and  the  average  number  of 
college  students  about  42,  with  3  graduate-s.  There  have  been  on  an 
average  157  of  our  members  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Regular 
educational  conferences  are  held  four  times  a  vear  in  the  limits  of  several 
of  our  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  a  system  of  iMonthly  Meeting  Literary 
Societies  has  been  partially  organized. — Dr.  Seih  Milk. 

— The  Society  for  Home  Culture^  has  just  i.ssued  its  circular  for  the 
season  of  1881-2.  Three  new  courses  have  been  added  for  the  regular 
work  of  the  Society,  viz:  Chemistry,  Political  Scieyice^  Travels  and  Descrip- 
tion of  Nations.     In  addition,  the  following  announcement  appears : 

The  Association  being  desirous  of  promoting  a  fuller  acquaintance  with 
the  History,  Doctrines  and  Literainre  of  Prienas,  we  would  state  that  three 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  willing  to  give  such  assistance 
as  they  may  be  capable  of,  either  in  outlining  courses  of  reading^  more  or 
less  extended,  or  by  referring  applicants  to  valuable  sources  of  iniormation 
upon  particular  points  in  connection  with  the  above  subjects.  Such  in- 
ouiriei*  may  be  aadre«ed  to  either  Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  0.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Thomas  P'  Cope,  Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa.,  or  Charles  Rhoads,  Haddon- 
field.  New  Jersey. 

— Sidney  Smith  cut  the  following  from  a  newspaper  and  preserved  it  for 
himself:  "When  you  rise  in  the  morning,  form  a  resolution  to  make  the 
day  a  happy  one  to  a  fellow-creature.  It  is  ea.sily  done :  a  left-off  garment 
to  the  man  who  needs  it,  a  kind  w^ord  to  the  sorrowful,  an  encouraging 
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expression  to  the  striving — trifles  in  themselves  light  as  air — ^will  do  it  at 
least  for  the  twenty-four  hours.  And  if  you  are  young,  depend  upon  it  it 
will  tell  when  you  are  old ;  and  if  you  are  old,  rest  assured  it  will  send 
you  geiitlv  and*  happily  down  the  stream  of  time  to  eternity,  By  the 
most  simple  arithmetical  sum,  look  at  the  result.  If  you  send  one  person, 
only  one,  happily  through  each  day,  that  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  And  supposing  you  live  forty  years  only  after 
you  commence  that  course  of  medicine,  you  have  made  14,600  beings 
happy ;  at  all  events,  for  a  time." 

— The  more  we  visit  the  public  schools  of  our  thriving  Western  cities 
and  towns,  the  stronger  is  our  impression  that  they  are  driving  with  a 
dangerous  speed,  and  should  at  once  begin  the  necessary  work  of  slacking 
up  in  velocity,  weeding  out  courses  of  study,  relieving  the  intensity  of  ex- 
aminations, and  ceasing  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  the  average  child 
can  endure  the  strain  of  the  average  hard-headed,  adult  pioneer.  The 
West  is  now  excited  with  the  fond  delusioh  that  it  will  outstrip  the  world 
in  public-school  training,  because  it  is  bending  the  prodigious  encrgj'  that 
!ia.s  made  it  great  in  industry,  in  war,  and  in  statesmanship,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  generation  of  youthful  prodigies  as  no  countrj'  ha«  yet 
>een.  But  the  project  will  break  down,  from  the  simple  reason  that  a 
child  is  a  child,  and  cannot  be  shot  into  maturity  by  a  course  of  study  and 
a  monthly  examination.  New  England  Schools  learned  that  lesson  years 
ago,  and  our  best  Eastern  schools  have  taken  on  a  new  study :  how  to  save 
the  lives  and  protect  the  souls  of  children  in  school.  Every  first -class  man  or 
woman  from  the  Northwest  we  talk  with  is  pondering  this  weighty  prob- 
lem. We  warn  the  leading  teachers  and  school-people  of  the  Northwe:*t 
that  they  must  take  hold  of  this  matter  in  earnest,  or  run  a^nst  a  most 
serious  antagonism  from  the  best  people  of  their  own  communities.  Schools 
are  made  for  children,  not  children  lor  schools. — Journal  of  Education. 

— ^Education. — In  a  recent  address  before  the  Union  League  Club  of 
New  York,  Judge  Tourg^e,  the  author  of  A  Fool's  Errand,  etc.,  maintained 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  for  tie  education 
t  >f  the  peoi)le  of  the  South .  He  denounced  any  other  attempt  to  divide  th  e 
Houth,  except  by  education,  as  trickery  of  the  Mahonc  plan ;  or,  as  he 
called  it,  *'  Mah<mism."  He  wanted  national  education,  conducted  in  an 
unassuming  and  business-like  way.  Education  would  carry  the  flag  of 
peace  and  power  from  the  Government  into  every  log-cabin  in  the  South. 
It  hit  at  the  root  of  State  rights.  "  I  believe,"  he  said,  **  as  I  believe  my 
life,  that  the  only  wav  to  gather  the  threads  of  a  new  existence  is  for  the 
great,  growing  iSortL  to  recognize  its  responsibility  as  co-plotter  in  the 
crime  and  a  co-sharer  in  the  spoils  of  slavery,  and  to  put  the  profits  it  derived 
from  this  crime  back  into  the  South  in  spelling-books  and  readers." — Kr. 

— We  lately  sat  out  a  lesson  in  elementary  botany,  given  to  a  class  of 
colored  children,  by  an  expert  in  the  new  eilucatioh,  from  the  Oswego 
Normal  School.  It  occurred  to  us  to  ask,  why  pounding  the  languages 
of  the  two  great  Pagan  nations  of  antiquity  through  the  scuTls  of  plantation- 
negroes  should  be  accounted  as  "  Christian,"  and  this  beautiful  instruction 
ill  the  "  elder  Scripture,"  the  gospel  according  to  the  flowers,  be  so  often 
looked  upon  askance  lus  "  secular."  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  laiye  a  por- 
tion, especially  of  the  clerical  profession,  should  a^^sociate  the  ordinary 
college  curriculum  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  with  our 
holy  religion,  while  the  education  that  trains  the  senses  and  the  soul  to 
behold  the  Creator  in  his  own  handiwork,  and  opens  the  book  that  reveals 
the  mysteries  of  creative  love,  should  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  The  materia  1  - 
ism  of  a  few  narrow  naturalists  should  not  be  permitted  to  throw  discredit 
on  this  most  valuable  training  of  our  children  in  elementarv  nature- 
knowledge  in  common  schools. — Ex. 
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Our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  "THE. 
STUDENT"  if  they  will  mention  this  journal,  in 
corresponding  or  dealing  with  those  who  adver- 
tise in  its  pages.    . 


L.   B.   McCLEES   &   CO., 
SUPPLY   EVERYTHING 

Needed  in  any  Grade  of  School, 
FROM 

The    Primary    School  to  the   College. 

KINDERGARTEN    SUPPLIES 

Of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 
SEND   FOR   CATALOGUE. 

i  L.  B.  McClbes  &  Co., 

1026  Arch  Street,  PhUadelphia^  Ba. 

MICeOiCOPES,  TELESCOPES, 

FIELD  GLASSES, 

THEEMOMETERS, 
BAROMETERS, 
MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING  STATIONERY, 
SPECTACLES,    EYE    GLASSES,  &c. 


CattOognea  asfoUowa,  sent  on  appUeatUm : 

Part  1st — Mathematical  Instruments 162  pages. 

"     2nd — Optical  Instruments, 188    " 

"     3rd — Magic  Lanterns  and  Views 150    " 

"    4th— Physleal  Instruments 188    " 

JAMES    ^V.    QUEEN  &  CO., 

924  CHESTNUT  STREET,  Philadelphia. 


D.  APPLETON&  CffS  Educational  Publications 

APPLETONS'  AMERICAN   STANDARD  QEOQRAPHIES 

ANOTHER   SIGNAL   IMPROVEMENT. 
A  new  series  of  Geographies  in  two  books,  which  as  far  excel  all  geographical  text-books  hitherto  published  as 
Appletons'  Readers  are  m  advance  of  the  old  text-books  in  Reading. 

The  Series. 
APPLETONS'  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.     Small  4to,  io8  pages. 
APPLETONS'  HIGHER  GEOGRAPHY.     Laige  4to,  128  pages. 

APPLETONS'    SCHOOL     READERS, 

Consisting  of  Five  Books. 
By  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  Sup't  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  J.  RiCKOFF,  Sup't  of  Instruction,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mark  Bailey,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Yale  College. 
Appletons*  First  Reader.  Child's  410, 90  pages.  I  Appletons'  Third  Reader.   121D0, 3x4  pages. 
Appletons*  Second  Reader,   zamo,  143  pages.   '  Appletont*  Fourth  Reader,   xzmo,  248  pages. 
Appletons*  Fifth  Reader,   zamo,  471  pages. 

llie  announcement  of  a  series  of  Readers  by  these  eminent  educators  at  once  created  a  wide-spread  interest,  and 
teachers  awaited  the  appearance  of  the  books,  confident  that  they  would  possess  nuurked  improvements  which  would 
render  them  superior  to  all  other  books  of  the  kind.  The  result  has  been  what  was  anticipated.  Within  three  months 
after  th^ir  publication,  they  were  adopted  by  two  States,  and  ovtr  four  hundred  cities  and  towns.  During  the  year 
i38o  over  one  million  of  copies  were  sold. 

1>.    APPLETON  A   CO.   ALSO  rUBLISH: 

Appletons'  Akithmktics ;  Cornbixs  Gbogsaphibs;  Quackbnbos's  Gkammass,  Rhbtorics  and  Histories : 

MoDBL  Copy  Books,  with  Sliding  Copies;  Krusi's  Drawing  Series;  Youman's  Botanies  a  Chemistry  ; 
Morse's  Zoology,  Primers  dp  Science,  History,  and  Literature  ; 
Harknbss's  Latin  Series  ;  Hadley's  Greek,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

PRICE   lilSTS  AND   CATALOGUBS  SENT  FREE  ON   APPLICATION. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,   Publishers, 
New    York,    Boston,    Chicago,    and    San    Francisco. 


Established  by  CHRISTOPHER  SOWER,  1738. 


530  MARKET  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 
The  Normal  Educational  Series  of  Text-Books. 


Dr  Brook's  Normal  Mathematical  Course  :  Griffin's  Natukal  Philosophy. 

I.   SUDdarri  Artihmetlcmi  Goarw,  Mpanting }  Meotai  and    Montgomery's  Normal  Industrial  Drawing  Course. 

II.    Uoion  Arithmetieal  ConrM,       oomblning)    Written.       Fewsmith's  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 
Brook's  Higher  Arithmetic.    Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters.    Westlakb's  Com.  School  Litsraturr. 
Brook's  Normal  Algebra.       Lytb's  Book-keeping  and  Blanks.        Lloyd's  Litbraturb  for  Littlb  Folks. 
Brook's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.        Lytb's  School-Room  Songs.        Sheppard  s  U.  S.  Constitution. 
Brook's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic.  Peterson's  Familiar  Science. 

Brook's  Methods  of  Teaching.  Pelton's  Unrivallbd  Outlimb  Maps. 

JFfitl  Stock  of  School  and  Blank  Books,  SfaHonery  and  WaU  Papers. 


T.  L.  SMITE, 

Map  Publisher 


Maps,  Atlases  and  Globes 
of  every  description. 

Spring  Map  Rollers,  Map 
Cases. 

27  S.  Sixth  St.; 

PHIIJVDELPHIA. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 


15  BremMd  Si 
BOSTOIL 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO. 

$28  and  630  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIM, 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

MOMROE'S  Readers  A  Speffers. 
MONROE'S  Reading  Charts. 
MONROE'S  ¥ocal  Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S  New  Geographies. 
GREENE'S  New  Grammars. 
HAGAR'S  Mathematics. 
BERARD'S  New  U.  S.  History. 
GOODRICH'S  Child's  History.       .  »^  • 

ROrSFS  American  Literature.  Z^^ 

APPLETONS  Young  Chemist J^««*W 


19  Bond  Street, 
NEWI 


I9t[0fj^s»fonal  penmanship, 

Including 

•       ^i^Ha444iiae    yoeiM4ca/ed,     %^n4H&i^iiondj    Sil/j/iu^ntctd,    ^t/tHl^a 

The  Student. 


With  the  present  number  The  Student  enters  upon  its  Second  Volume. 
It  will  remain  under  the  same  management,  and  preserve  the  same  general 
character  as  in  the  past 

The  Student  is  the  only  strictly  educational  journal  published  by 
Friends  in  the  world.  The  Volume  just  closing  has  received  contributions 
from  nearly  all  the  prominent  Friends'  schools  in  America,  and  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Educational  Association  of  the  Eastern  Department.  We 
wish  to  make  it  a  truly  representative  journal  in  its  field,  and  shall  use  efforts 
to  secure,  still  more  fully,  the  cooperation  of  all  interested  in  education  among 
Friends. 

In  order  to  extend  its  circulation  we  offer  the  following: — 

1. — Six  copies  will  be  given  for  $5,  or,  thirteen  copies  will  be  given 
for  $10  to  any  nanfies  sent  in  by  one  person,  provided  at  least 
one  half  of  the  names  be  those  of  new  subscribers. 

2. — We  will  have  a  nunnber  of  copies  of  Vol.  I.  neatly  bound,  which 
we  will  furnish  post-paid  for  $1.50, 

3. — Any  subscriber  to  Vol.  II.  can  have  a  bound  copy  of  Vol.  I.  for  $1 
additional. 

4. — Any  subscriber  paying  |l  to  Vol.  II.,  will  have  full  benefit  of  any 
Clubbing  Rates  with  other  periodicals  which  may  be  formed  for 
1882. 

Money  may  be  sent  by  check,  registered  letter,  or  postal  money-order  on 
Philad'a  P.  O.  We  will  not  be  responsible  for  money  sent  in  unregistered 
letters,  though  we  have  received  many  such  letters,  and  know  of  no  cases  of 
loss. 

IgSF"  lAberai  cammisHon  wiU  be  aUowed  to  agents.     We  would  like  to 
appoint  one  in  each  settietnent  of  Friends, 

Address,         w.  W.  DEWEES,  or,  ISAAC  SHARPLESS, 

WESTTOWN  P.  O.,  HAVERFORD  COLLEGE  P.  O., 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


FRANKLIN  MILLS  GO.'S 


TF(.B    G0»LIN,6   FtOUH,. 


The  attention  of  the  readers  of  "The  Student"  is  called  to  this  Flour,  which  is 
made  from  the  entire  wheat  kernel.  In  it  the  true  food  bran  has  been  reduced  to 
a  flour  of  equal  fineness  with  the  softer  and  whiter  portions  of  the  grain,  thus  in- 
corporating in  it,  in  an  easily  digestible  form,  all  the  food  properties  of  wheat  in 
their  purity  and  natural  proportions.  Thus  it  contains  not  only  the  starch  of  the 
white  flour,  but  tht  gluten,  the  mineral  salts  2Jid  the  phosphates  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  fullest  physical  develcpfnent. 


Put  up  in  12}  and  25  Pound  Baos^  @  5  cts.  per  lb. 
"        "  }  Bbls.  @  $4.25.    InBbls  @  $8.00. 


LOWRY   &   STOKES, 

WHOLJBaj.LJB  AGENTS, 

Ho.  524  South  Seoond  Street,  Philad'a. 


INCOnBOnATBJi  1869. 


THE 


COLUMBUS,  N.  J. 


WM.  B.  KIRKBRIDE,  Princtpal. 

This  Seminary  is  a  day  school  for  children  of 
both  sexes,  and  is  open  to  all  religious  denomi- 
nations. 

Board  will  be  furnished  in  the  town  for  a  rea- 
sonable charge. 

Primary  and  Intermediate  Departments. 


FOR    SALE. 


A  JOHNSON  REVOkVINe  BOOK  mi, 

SHaU  BrU€,  $1S. 

WILL   BE   SOLD   AT  A   REDUCTION^ 

Address, 

The  Student, 

WESTTOWN   P.    O., 
Chester  Co^/JPa. 


1881-83. 


THS  S0CI2TY  FOR  HOME  CULTURI. 


The  aim  of  this  Society  is  to  encourage  the  habit  of  regularly  devoting  some  portion  of  time  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  to  advise  and  assist  those  who  desire  to  prosecute  or  extend  their 
studies  after  leaving  school. 

The  programme  of  the  Society,  giving  full  information  as  to  courses  of  study  and  methods  of 
work,  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Secretary, 

WATSON    W.    DEWEES, 
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RELIABLE  BUSINESS  MEN  OF  PHIUDELPHM  AND  VICINIH. 


JjtO.  GlIX  WlLUTS,  JOHK  Giix,  Jr.. 

J.  Murray  Bacon,  Morris  W.  Stroud. 

QUAKER  CITY  OIL  CO. 

REFINERS  OF  PETROLEUM,  NEW  PROCESS. 

QUAKER    CITY  ®^o^ET^ 

Office,  9  N.  FRONT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


E.    B.    RICHIE, 

No.  418  N.  THIRD    STREET, 
Philadelphia. 

Mmnn/acturtr 
LEATHER  BELTING  AND  FIRE  HOSE. 


No.    315    WILLING'S    ALLEY, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CHEMIST, 

Analysis  of  Ores,  Water,  and  Milk. 


EVANS  &  YARNALL, 

No.  252  S.  FRONT  STREET,  PHILA. 
Reliable  Head  Light  Oil  and 

Ready  Mixed  Paints, 
At  Ijow^t  Market  Mates, 

41^  Circulaxs  mailed  on  request. 


WARRINGTON   &  TRIMBLE, 

APOTHECARIES, 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Callowhill  Sts., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Superior  Indelible  Ink  and  Toilet  Articles. 


THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

No.  700  ARCH  STREET, 


BRYANT  &  STRATTON, 

BUSIIfESS   COLJLEGE, 

108  S.   TENTH    ST.,   PHILAD'A. 

Careful  mining  in  business  branches,  forms  and  customs. 

OPEN  ALL  THE   YEAR. 

WILLIAM    H.    PILE, 

No.  422  WALNUT  ST., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
jBooK  AND  Job  J'rintbr. 


}.  KENT  WORTHINGTON. 

STOCK  BROKER, 
No.  1  Stock  SxchaixRe, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


gSTEBBBOOK^ 

STANDARD 
and 
RELIABLE 


ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Wofkfl,  Camden,  N.  J.     86  John  St. ,  New  York. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ATTORNEY-ATLAW. 


WM.    H.    MOON, 

NURSERYMAN    AND    FLORIST, 
GZ.BKW00D  vnrBMBBxaa, 

MORRISVILLE.    BUCKS    CO.,    PA. 
One  of  the  lai^gest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  tree? 

and  plants  in  the  Union. 
49^  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

ASK  YOUR   GROCER   FOR 

DEVOE'S     BRILLIANT    OIL, 

THJB  SAFJBST  ANJ>   BJBST, 

R.  J.  Allen,  Son  &  Co., 

110  Arch  street,  Philada. 


W.  C.  WHELLER, 
boob:   BIITIDEI?;, 

No.  152  S.  THIRD  STREET, 

Opposite  the  Exchange,  Philad'a.    (Room  4.) 
Old  books  rebound.    Jobbing  and  Pamphlet  work 
promptly  attended  to. 


Thi  MoTtUi  Plaaliphm. 

Whitall's  Planisphere  is  to  Astronomy  what  a 
map  is  to  Geography,  and  as  much  better  than 
a  celestial  Globe  as  it  is  cheaper.  There  are  two 
kinds,  one  with  constellations  as  pictures,  the 
other  stars'on  a  black  ground.  Set  it  properly 
and  all  the  stars  above  the  horizon  are  seen  in 
true  position. 

Full  set  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $6, 
by  Henry  Whitall,  Phillipburg^  N,  J, 


WHITALL,  TATUM  &  CO., 


410  RACE  STREET,  Philaddphia, 
46  and  48  BABCX&T  SISEET,  Hew  Tork. 

CHEMICAL    GLASSWARE 

FOR 

LABORATORIES,  COLLEGES,  MUSEUMS, 

ASSAYING    WORKS,  INSTITUTES    OF  TECHNOLOGY, 

ACADEMIES,   &c. 


ALSO, 


DRUGGISTS'    GLASSWARE, 

HonKBopatliic  Vials,  Druggists'  Saodries,  &G. 
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&AVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

# 

FACULTY. 

THOMAS    CHASE,  LL.D., Preset  and  Prof.  Philology  and  Literature. 

PLINY    EARLE    CHASE,  LL.D.,       .     .     Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Logic. 

ISAAC   SH  A  RPLiESS,  S.  B., Pxofessor  of*  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

ALLEN    C.  THOMAS,  A.  B.,        ....     Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  History. 
LYMAN    BEECHEB    HALL,  Ph.  D.,      . '  Professor  of  Chemistiy  and  Physics. 
FRANCIS    G.  ALLINSON,  Ph.  D.,      .     .    Ass't  ftofessor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
JOSEPH    RHOADS,  Jr.,  A.B.,        .     .     .     instructor  in  Natural  History. 

SAMUEL  BRTTN,aB., instructor  in  French. 

ALFRED  6REELY  LADD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,     Instructor  in  Phydcal  Culture. 

Instructor  in  Drawing. 
WILLIAM    HENRY    COLLINS,  S.B.,    .     Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 
WALTER   FERRIS   PRICE,  A.  B.,     .     .    Assistant  in  the  Library. 


HAVERFOBD  COLLEGE  ia  situated  on  the  Pennsylvania  B.  B.,  nine  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  on  a  tract  of  215  acres,  60  acres  of  which  are  laid  out  in  ornamental 
grounds.    The  situation  is  unusually  beautiful  and  healthful. 

Babclat  Hall,  a  large  granite  building,  finished  in  1877,  gives  to  the  students 
private  bed  rooms  and  pleasant  studies. 

There  are  two  Ooubseb.  the  CLABeiCAL  and  the  Scientific.  In  the  Cbusical,  Latin 
is  required  throughout,  while  Greek  and  Mathematics  are  elective  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  course.  In  the  Scientific,  Greek  is  omitted,  and  Latin  is  required  through  the  first 
year  only.  A  limited  number  of  elective  studies  are  arranged  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  so  that  students  can  choose  such  as  are  adapted  to  their  wants. 

The  LiBRABY  contains  over  12,000  well  selected  volumes.  Oare  is  taken  to  exclude 
books  of  fiction  and  injurious  literature.  The  books  may  be  freely  used,  and  a  fiill  card 
catalogue  fsM^ilitates  reference.    The  best  foreign  and  American  Periodicals  are  taken. 

The  Obsebyatobt  is  the  best  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  Students  in 
Astronomy  have  more  practice  with  the  instruments  than  in  almost  any  other  College  in 
the  country. 

The  Chemical  Labobatoby  fives  ample  &cilities  for  experimental  work.  Each 
student  ia  furnished  with  his  own  table  and  implements,  and  may,  if  he  so  elect,  take  an 
advanced  course  in  Analysis. 

The  Physical  Appabatub  is  extensive  and  varied. 

Evening  Lectubes  by  the  College  Professors  and  specialists  from  elsewhere  are 
frequently  given. 

Physical  Exebcise  is  enoounu^ed  by  a  well  equipped  Gjmna«ium.  A  competent 
instructor,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  Arts  and  Medicine,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Sargent,  has  <firection  of  it,  and  gives  systematic  instruction,  based  upon  careful  personal 
examination,  to  each  student  desiring  it  Grounds  especially  prepared  for  cricket,  foot 
tall,  base  ball,  lawn  tennis  and  other  games. 

In  the  Discipline,  the  officers  endeavor  to  promote  habits  of  diligence^  order  and 
rc^rnlarity.  Private  admonition  and  appeals  to  the  eood  sense  and  conscientious  feeling 
ofthe  students,  are  the  means  most  confidently  relied  on. 

The  Price  of  Board  and  Tuition  is  t425  per  annum.  A  limited  number  of  annual 
scholarships  are  granted,  to  assist  meritorious  students,  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  meet  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  education. 

For  Catalogues  and  information,  addressi 

Prop.  Allen  C.  Thomas, 

Haverford  College  P.  0., 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
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EDITORIALS. 

Spasmodic  efforts  are  not  the  most  valuable  in  any  occupation,  and 
they  are  especially  undesirable  in  educational  work.  If  children  find 
that  spasms  of  reform  are  liable  to  occur,  they  will  prepare  for  them  as 
for  any  natural  event,  agreeing  within  themselves  to  bend,  if  need  be,  be- 
fore the  storm,  but  in  the  end  to  yield  nothing.  Moral  spasms  and  disci- 
plinary spasms  are  more  common  than  a  careless  observer  might  suppose. 
Parents  or  teachers  are  at  times  suddenly  aroused  to  a  knowledge  of  some 
evil,  which  may  have  existed  for  a  long  time.  Under  the  impulse  of  this 
sudden  awakening  prompt  action  is  taken,  and  an  elevated  moral  tone 
assumed.  This  may  be  very  well,  but  not  if  there  is  an  immediate  re- 
lapse into  the  former  state  of  indifference.  Some  of  our  city  governments 
are  much  given  to  this  kind  of  action,  with  precisely  the  result  which  may 
be  observed  in  a  school  or  family. 

Sometimes,  perhaps  we  might  say  frequently,  the  spasm  comes  in  the 
direction  of  sanitary  reform.  The  teacher  hears  a  lecture,  or  reads  an 
article.on  the  evils  of  overheated  rooms,  and  forthwith  a  reform  is  inaugu- 
rated. The  children  are  treated  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  "  breaths" 
of  fresh  air.  Windows  are  opened  with  military  precision,  and  more  than 
military  disregard  of  comfort,  and  scholars  are  lectured  on  the  necessity 
of  frequent  changes  of  attitude,  air  in  the  lungs,  etc.  This  is  in  the  right 
direction  again,  and  may  be  useful ;  but  perfect  physical  forms  are  not 
grown  in  a  day  or  in  a  week.  The  health  of  the  children  will  depend, 
not  on  the  highest  point  of  intelligence  reached  by  caretakers  at  any  one 
moment  or  time,  but  upon  the  persistent,  daily  care  during  the  whole  of 
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the  long  winter  tenn.  Persistence,  in  fact,  is  a  prime  ingredient  in  the 
make-up  of  good  teachers.  By  all  means  let  them  profit  by  every  new 
impulse  to  reform— every  suggestion  of  a  better  way.  But  let  them  make 
haste  slowly  at  times  and  not  a^^ume  positions  which  they  will  be  un- 
willing to  maintain. 


One  of  the  encouraging  attempts  at  self-government  in  college  was  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  number  of  the  International Rev'ijew.  The  students  of 
Illinois  Industrial  University  have  formed  a  government  consisting  of 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments,  which  takes  the  whole 
subject  of  college  discipline  into  its  own  hand.  The  faculty  retain 
some  veto  power  and  the  right  to  expel,  which  practically  are  not  exer- 
cised. The  students  make  their  own  laws,  and  enforce  them,  and  estab- 
lish courts  to  try  offenders  and  settle  all  doubtful  cases.  These  courts 
are  composed  of  judge  and  jury,  and  some  of  the  students  are  licensed  to 
speak  as  attorneys,  though  every  one  is  allowed  to  be  heard  in  his  own 
case. 

The  laws  are  made  by  a  senate  of  21  members,  elected  by  ballot  from 
all  the  students. 

The  penalties  are  usually  fines,  which  go  into  the  general  treasury.  An 
offender  has  the  choice  of  being  reported  to  the  faculty. 

The  system  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  1870.  There  are 
three  or  four  hundred  students  in  the  college. 

Another  method  was  introduced  last  year  into  Amherst  College,  Massa- 
chusetts. A  contract  is  entered  into  between  the  corporation  on  one 
hand  and  each  individual  student  on  the  other,  by  which  the  college 
agrees  to  give  instruction  of  a  suitable  character,  and  the  student  to  at- 
tend to  his  work  and  bear  a  good  moral  character.  If  this  contract  is 
broken  a  separation  of  the  student  from  the  college  exists.  There  is  not 
necessarily  any  disgrace  attending  this  separation,  and  the  facultj'  do  not 
ask  any  other  colleges  to  reject  such  a  student.  It  is  simply  a  termina- 
tion ot  an  agreement  During  the  year  of  its  operation  the  system  has 
worked  well. 


Most  of  the  schools  of  the  country  are  now  in  operation.  In  the  pres- 
ent scattered  condition  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  many 
of  the  schools  are  small.  This  very  fact  introduces  an  element  of  dan- 
ger. A  small  school  is  not  necessarily  a  lifeless  one,  but  too  often  is  so 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  little  neighborhood  or  family  school  lacks  vol- 
ume, lacks  momentum.  If  the  teacher  can  compensate  for  this  by  enthu- 
siasm and  energy,  then  the  conditions  are  altogether  favorable.  But  if 
the  teacher  performs  his  or  her  duties  in  a  mechanical  way,  then  the 
most  that  can  be  said  of  the  school  is  that  it  may  keep  the  children  out 
of  the  worst  forms  of  mischief.    A  majority  of  the  teachers  in  these 
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schools  are  young  women,  whose  qualities  can  be  determined  only  by  trial. 
Faithful  in  a  certain  sense  they  are  all  assumed  to  be.  But  here  and  there 
among  them  will  appear  one  whose  school  shows  at  all  times  signs  of  life. 
The  friction  of  minds  and  emulation,  which  in  a  larger  school  would  exist 
between  scholars,  are  here  supplied  by  the  teacher's  personality.  There 
is  an  air  of  work  in  the  appearance  of  the  room,  however  thinly  occupied. 
The  will  of  the  teacher  supplies  the  momentum.  Scholars  realize  that 
they  are  doing  something.  The  animation  is  not  of  that  kind  which 
shows  itself  only  at  recitation-time,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  "  pouring- 
in"  process,  but  is  seen  as  well  in  the  preparation  of  lessons.  Age  is  not 
essential  to  successful  teaching.  Horace  Mann  thought  some  of  the  girl 
teachera  whom  he  knew,  with  a  wealth  of  vim  and  energy  and  patience, 
coupled  with  an  aptitude  for  the  work,  to  be  second  in  efficiency  to  none 
in  the  profession.  Such  teachers  should  be  prized,  wherever  they  show 
themselves.  Let  them  know  that  they  are  appreciated.  Let  there  be  a 
difference  made  between  them  and  those  who  do  not  show  such  apti- 
tude. It  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  promoted  to  other  and  more  re- 
sponsible positions.  But  let  them  be  made  comfortable  as  to  salary  and 
surroundings  in  their  positions.  They  are  the  salt  of  their  class  of 
workers.  They,  if  any,  will  redeem  our  schools  from  the  charge  of  life- 
lessness,  cause  a  gathering  of  our  members  from  the  public  schools,  and 
even  cause  the  well-disposed  of  other  denominations  to  seek  an  educa- 
tion for  their  children  under  the  influence  of  our  Society. 


The  "  conflict  between  science  and  religion,"  which  broke  out  with  the 
announcement  of  the  evolution  theory,  seems  to  be  slowly  settling.  There 
are  less  extravagant  claims  made  on  either  side,  and  the  class  is  increas- 
ing which  is  willing  to  accept  the  truth  of  both,  and  which  refuses  to  see 
any  ground  of  antagonism  between  them.  The  greater  number  of  scien- 
tific authorities  believe,  more  or  less,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of 
living  forms,  and  the  clearest  thinkers  of  the  non-scientific  world  who 
hold  to  all  the  fulness  of  Christianity,  find  that  they  can  accept  it  with- 
out any  violence  to  their  cherished  religion. 

We  may  all  rejoice  in  such  a  conclusion.  Evolution  may  yet  fail  to 
be  established;  that  is  a  matter  which  must  be  left  to  science.  But, 
whether  it  fails  or  not,  it  has  ceased  to  be  necessarily  an  object  to  be 
feared.  If  it  is  true,  it  is  but  the  plan  of  the  Creator  in  the  work  of  the 
creation.  A  tree  evolves  in  obedience  to  his  laws ;  so  may  a  world  and 
the  living  beings  thereon.  But  his  revelation  to  us  in  the  Bible  is  not 
affected  by  it.  In  the  minds  of  impartial  men  the  proofs  of  the  Divine 
authority  of  Christianity  will  only  be  strengthened.  If  one  believes  the 
doctrine  that  God  is  in  everything,  in  the  least  atom  that  moves  in  obedi- 
ence to  chemic  laws  as  well  as  in  the  greatest  star  that  sweeps  through 
space,  impelled  by  the  attraction  of  its  brother  orbs ;  that  while  the  whole 
physical  and  mental  and  moral  universe  works  by  law,  over  all  and  in 
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all  continually  rules  the  ever-present  Law-giver,  he  may  safely  delve, 
no  matter  how  deeply,  among  the  mysteries  of  science. 

We  apprehend  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence  how  these  sub- 
jects are  put  to  children  in  science  classes.  We  cannot  ignore  the  evo- 
lution hypothesis.  The  world  is  fiill  of  it.  It  is  creeping  into  the  text- 
books. Its  terms  are  becoming  familiar  in  literature.  We  must  steady 
ourselves  before  it,  and  give  it  all  necessary  attention.  It  is  better  that 
students  should  receive  it  under  safe  counsel  than  read  it  in  some  of 
the  materialistic  works  which  are  popular.  If  they  are  taught  that  it 
and  Christianity  are  necessarily  incompatible,  and  afterwards  should 
meet  proofs,  convincing  to  them,  that  it  is  true,  Christianity  will  very 
likely  suffer  in  their  minds.  But  tell  them  that  both  are  ordinances  of 
God ;  that  scientific  laws  are  his  plans  of  ordering  the  universe,  and  re- 
ligion is  a  work  in  the  human  heart ;  imbue  them  deeply  with  a  feeling  of 
the  continual  care  of  the  Father  of  all  over  all  his  works,  and  they  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  accept  the  scientific  theories  of  the  future  without 
any  timid  fear,  and  without  injury  to  their  faith. 


We  transferred  to* our  pages  last  month  the  article  on  "German 
Schools,''  because  we  thought  it  an  interesting  and  suggestive  description 
of  the  methods  employed  in  a  country  famous  for  its  schools.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that,  were  all  the  German  children  subjected  to  such 
excellent  religious  instruction  as  the  writer  would  have  us  believe,  there 
would  continue  to  be  so  much  irreligion  in  Germany  as  most  careful 
observers  assert  now  exists. 


We  venture  to  call  attention  to  the  announcement  of  "  The  Society  for 
Home  Culture"  on  another  page.  This  is  not  a  money-making  scheme. 
It  does  not  claim  to  have  discovered  a  royal  road  to  learning.  It  has  no 
secret  methods  or  mysteries  to  divulge.  It  promises  nothing  more  than 
to  endeavor,  by  the  stimulus  of  associated  effort,  to  promote  healthy  in- 
tellectual employments.  The  executive  committee  represents  a  degree  of 
culture  and  experience.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Society  they  advise 
and  direct  students  in  their  labors. 


The  custom  of  signing  initials  to  articles  sent  to  "  The  Student" 
seems  to  be  increasing.  While  the  editors  will  print  any  name,  or  no 
name,  as  the  author  prefers,  we  always  would  be  glad  to  sign  the  article 
with  the  name  in  full.  It  adds  interest  to  the  contribution,  and  is  a 
straightforward  way  to  do.  But  let  the  contributions  come  in,  whether 
signed  or  not,  and  do  not  forget  that  we  want  to  hear  from  parents  and 
teachei's  of  primary  schools  as  well  as  from  the  colleges  and  high  schools. 
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BE    HUMBLE. 

I  have  always  from  childhood  had  a  great  esteem  for  the  learned 
— some  of  my  earliest  and  happiest  recollections  are  the  hours  spent 
in  listening  to  the  conversations  and  lectures  of  my  superiors  in 
learning ;  and  ever  since,  a  large  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  my  life 
has  been  in  obtaining  from  others,  knowledge  of  facts  which  t  had 
not  the  capacity  to  search  out  for  myself,  and  truths  which  perhaps 
I  was  unable  to  apply  even  after  I  knew  them.  I  always  admired  the 
ability  which  could  build  bridges,  tunnel  under  rivers  and  through 
mountains,  construct  and  operate  raiI-roads-<~that  can  write  histories 
and  biographies  and  verse  that  charms — that  can  take  of  the  organic 
and  the  inorganic  and  erect  from  either  or  from  both  monuments 
of  exact  science  which  stand  as  beacon  lights  for  future  generations, 
— that  can  enable^'  men  to  discourse  and  write  perspicuously" —that 
can  classify  and  arrange  and  make  easy  to  our  comprehension  what- 
ever there  is  as  yet  known  in  nature,  science,  literature  and  art.  I 
admire  the  talent  that  can  grasp  the  wonderful  structure  of  the 
human  frame  and  write  it  out  for  the  guidance  of  others : — and  the 
clear  head,  the  comprehensive  mind,  and  the  store  of  learning  dis- 
played by  some  of  our  acknowledged  jurists.  In  fact  I  almost  re- 
vere the  mental  capabilities  that  have  accomplished  and  are  accom- 
plishing so  much  daily  towards  furnishing  the  world's  work-shop 
with  appliances  so  efficient  not  only  for  present  use  but  for  future 
unfol dings  and  acquirements. 

I  belong  to  the  masses  who  must  ever  look  to  their  teachers  for 
knowledge;  and  that  knowledge  is  none  the  less  acceptable  because 
we  obtain  it  from  others.  Even  things  we  cannot  comprehend  some 
of  us  love  to  take  for  granted  when  handed  us  by  the  humble  Chris- 
tian scholar ;  we  feel  that  he  will  not  wilfully  mislead  us ;  and  when 
we  venture  to  investigate  for  ourselves,  we  feel  very  differently  in 
treading  a  pathway  already  opened  by  a  superior  whose  Christian 
character  gives  confidence,  from  what  we  do  when  much  self-asser- 
tion is  brought  in  to  help  on  a  theory.  Ignorant  as  we  are,  we  do 
not  Jike  to  be  told,  "you  know  nothing  about  it,"  by  one  who  has 
not  yet  gained  our  confidence —and  this  he  who  is  not  humble  can 
rarely  do. 

I  say  1  have  always  highly  esteemed  the  learned  ;  be  he  rich  or 
poor,  good  or  bad,  I  have  always  esteemed  those  faculties  that  can 
search  out  and  bring  to  light  hidden  truths  in  the  great  world  of 
nature: — but  as  a  Christian  I  have  through  infinite  love  and  mercy 
come  to  reckon  the  grandest  achievements  of  the  mind  as  onfy 
secondary  in  importance  to  the  saving  of  a  soul,  and  I  would  have 
every  one  to  count  all  things  as  subservient  to  this  object.  In 
looking  back  over  mv  past  life,  and  prizing  as  I  do  now  "  the  free  gift," 
I  notice  that  it  has  been  the  good  only  whose  influence  I  remember 
with  gratitude — not  the  great  but  the  good — and  especially  the 
great  and  good.  I  see  that  in  my  most  thoughtless  and  self-seeking 
days,  the  combination  in  one  individual  of  profound  and  extended 
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learning  with  the  humility  aud  gentleness  of  Christ,  was  a  powerful 
iustruraent  in  turning  my  thoughts  heavenward. 

Where  talents,  and  especially  great  talents,  are  exercised  without 
the  fear  of  God,  and  without  reference  to  his  cause  in  the  earth, 
the  result  is  a  one-sided  and  saddening  abortion  of  what  was  in- 
tended :  how  often  have  we  seen  the  largely  gifted  starting  out  well, 
with  a  becoming  distrust  of  themselves,  and  keeping  on  well  for  a 
time,  but  gradually  wandering,  until  as  their  fame  increases,  they 
harden  and  grow  independent  of  the  God  who  made  them,  and  lofty 
towards  their  less  favored  fellows.  We  have  known  some  whom  the 
praise  of  men  never  touched — others  who  drank  it  in  like  water,  and 
not  retaining  their  humility  have  become  a  prey  to  the  destroyer : — 
some  who  pursued  unostentatiously  their  calling,  adding  daily  to  the 
common  stock  of  human  lore,  sensible  of  their  possessions,  but  sensi- 
ble also  of  their  responsibilities  and  of  the  charge  to  them  "  occupy 
till  I  come" — the  higher  they  ascend  in  letters  or  in  science  the  deeper 
they  root  down  in  "  the  power  of  an  inward  life" — they  look  down 
upon  none,  but  upward  to  God : — these  we  love  dearly  and  exalt 
in  our  minds,  while  the  haughty  aud  self-asserting  we  feel  like 
shunning  as  we  do  the  miser. 

The  point  I  desire  to  bring  out  is  this— the  learned  are  un- 
doubtedly "  the  leaders  of  the  people"  who  are  so  continually  in- 
fluencing others  either  towards  life  or  towards  death,  that  I  wish 
they  might,  all  of  them,  properly  estimate  the  grave  character  of 
their  part  in  the  great  work  of  restoring  the  lost. 

Samuel  Emlen. 


This  is  the  way  a  village  school  is  taught  in  India.  The  school, 
during  all  except  the  rainy  season,  is  held  out  under  the  trees  back 
of  the  school-master's  house.  A  gentleman  who  visited  them  gives 
the  following  description : 

"  The  children  sat  upon  the  smooth,  hard  ground,  and  the  teacher 
squatted  upon  a  mat,  smoking  his  pipe.  The  school  was  divided 
into  four  classes.  The  lowest  was  called  the  *  chalk  class,'  because 
those  composing  it  learned  to  write  by  means  of  chalk,  the  black- 
board being  the  hard,  black  ground.  The  next  was  the  *  palm  leaf 
class,'  because  the  pupils  in  it  wrote  on  palm  leaves.  The  third 
was  the  *  plantain  leaf  class,'  and  the  fourth  the  *  paper  class.'  It 
is  hard  work  to  learn  to  write  in  the  Hindostanee  language,  be- 
cause there  are  fifty  queer  letters,  joined  in  many  ways.  The  boy 
going  to  school  in  the  morning,  carries  under  his  arm  a  bundle  of 
palm  leaves  instead  of  books.  A  pen  of  reed  is  behiud  his  ear,  and 
he  carries  in  his  ,hand  a  rude  ink-pot  made  of  clay. — Practical 
Teacher, 


The  necessitv  of  discipline  accompanies  us  through  life,  and  the 
greatest  mistake  is  made  by  thinking  that  it  ends  with  our  school 
Jays.— if.  A.  Ketty. 
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A    MODEL   SCHOOL-ROOM. 

PBOM  SCHOOL  HYGIENE.      BY  D.  F.  LINCOLN. 

Under  this  heading,  I  wish  to  state  a  number  of  points  which 
have  various  bearings  on  the  health  of  scholars  and  teachers  in  an 
ordinary  class-room. 

Shape. — For  reasons  which  will  appear,  a  parallelogram  is  de- 
sirable, with  the  teacher's  platform  and  desk  at  one  end.  This  form 
is  better  for  acoustic  reasons  than  a  square;  and  it  gives  the  teacher 
better  command  over  the  pupils  than  if  the  desk  is  in  the  middle 
of  one  long  side. 

Length. — The  limit  of  distance  at  which  large,  clear  writing  on 
the  blackboard  is  easily  seen  (with  letters  2|  inches  in  height)  is 
about  thirty  feet.  There  should  be  a  space  between  the  rear  row 
ofdesks  and  the  wall,  which  may  add  two  or  three  feet.  The  length 
of  the  room  should,  however,  in  no  case  exceed  forty  feet  (Erismann), 
and  is  limited  by  Varrentrapp,  Zwez,  and  others,  to  nine  or  ten 
meters  (30  to  33  feet.) 

Width. — ^This  is  restricted  by  the  fact  that  all  the  windows  are 
supposed  to  be  placed  on  one  of  the  long  sides  of  the  room  ;  and 
that  these  windows  will  not  light  up  a  room  effectively  if  its  depth 
exceeds  a  certain  ratio  to  the  height  of  the  window.  This  ratio  is 
commonly  set  as  3  to  2  ;  so  that  if  a  window-head  is  fourteen  feet 
above  the  floor  (which  is  rarely  the  case),  the  light  will  penetrate 
effectively  to  a  distance  of  twenty-one  feet.  Again,  allow  three 
feet  for  the  width  of  the  passage  beyond  the  farthest  desk,  and 
twenty-four  feet  is  seen  to  be  the  extreme  allowable  width  ;  or,  if 
the  window  is  13i  feet  high, 'about  twenty-three  feet. 

Height,— This  is  limited  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet,  by  practical 
considerations,  such  as  the  expense  of  builling  and  heating. 

Windows. — The  direction  from  which  light  comes  to  the  desk  of 
a  scholar  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  universally  agreed  that  for 
general  purposes  that  which  comes  from  the  left  is  best.  Almost 
all  authorities  of  scientific  weight  order  that  this  be  made  the  rule, 
and,  in  fact,  the  Germans  generally  forbid  the  use  of  windows  upon 
any  other  side  of  the  room.  It  may  be  said  that  light  from  the 
right  hand  is  as  useful  to  read  by  as  that  from  the  lefl.  This  is 
true  ;  but  in  writing,  such  a  light  is  very  annoying.  And  a  cogi- 
bination  of  liglits  from  the  right  and  left  throws  a  double  set  of 
shadows,  which  is  also  trying  to  the  eyes.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  a  combination  of  light  from  the  lefl  and  rear. 

The  worst  light,  in  general,  is  that  from  directly  in  front  of  the 
scholar.  It  pains  the  eye,  if  intense.  If  moderate  in  amount,  it 
still  inflicts  an  unconscious  strain  on  the  retina,  by  throwing  on  it 
an  illumination  which  would  be  healthful  if  the  eye  were  not  at 
work  on  small  objects,  but  which  is  a  needless  tax  on  the  endurance 
of  the  laboring  organ.  Practically,  any  one  may  prove  that  it  is 
much  harder  to  read  with  the  book  held  towards  a  window  than 
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with  the  book  held  away.    This  difficulty. is  felt  by  the  scholar,  who 
tries  to  remedy  it  in  his  own  way. 

Sometimes  he  holds  the  book  closer  to  his  eyes,  which  aids  in  de- 
veloping near-sightedness.  Sometimes  he  twists  his  body  around  so 
as  to  receive  the  light  on  his  book  in  the  natural  way,  and  this,  if 
allowed,  may  contribute  to  "  one-sidedness"  or  crookedness  of  figure. 
Windows  in  the  rear,  fronting  the  teacher,  are  very  annoying  to 
the  teacher,  and  considerably  lessen  the  power  of  watching  the 
scholars  ;  while  for  the  scholars  they  are  exceedingly  bad,  as  they 
throw  the  shadow  of  the  person  on  the  desk  or  book. 

The  most  agreeable  light  to  write  by  is  one  which  comes  from  a 
pretty  high  point,  and  strikes  the  page  at  a  wide  angle.  An  ordi- 
nary window  will  not  give  such  a  light,  but  may  still  be  found  very 
suitable  if  placed  on  the  left  of  the  scholars. 

Light  entering  horizontally  has  hardly  any  value  for  a  student 
who  has  to  use  a  flat  desk.  The  experiment  may  easily  be  made 
by  any  one.  Hence,  the  lower  panes  of  windows  are  of  little  use  as 
admitting  light  for  study.  The  upper  parts  are  by  far  the  most 
important,  because  they  throw  light  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
and  also  light  up  the  ceiling,  which  in  reality  is  a  principal  source 
of  light.  By  the  use  of  iron  beams,  the  window-heads  may  be 
brought  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ceiling. 

The  reader  will  easily  see  the  objections  to  a  semi-circular  ar- 
rangement of  the  seats  in  a  room  (as  is  often  the  case  in  primary 
schools).  It  is  not  an  advantage  to  the  teacher  to  have  to  turn  her 
head  to  the  right  and  the  left,  as  must  be  done  if  her  chair  is  near 
the  imaginary  centre.  Nor  can  such  a  group  of  seats  be  fairly 
lighted  without  throwing  light  directly  in  the  faces  of  some  of  the 
scholarp,  not  to  speak  of  the  teacher. 

The  size  of  the  windows,  taken  collectively,  should  equal  at- least 
one-sixth  of  the  floor-space,  and  ought  generally  to  be  more.  In 
the  best  American  schools,  it  is  very  much  more. 

Shades. — The  best  protection  against  a  hot  sun  is  furnished  by 
Italian  canvas  screens.  Common  cloth  shades,  with  rollers,  are 
good  ;  they  had  better  be  rolled  at  the  bottom.  Shades  with  slats 
are  better. 

White  daylight,  the  unaltered  light  of  white  clouds,  or  the  clear 
sky  is  better  than  colored  light  to  work  by ;  hence,  there  is  no 
advantage  in  tinting  the  ceiling,  or  in  giving  it  any  other  than 
a  clear-white  color.  But  the  walls  at  which  the  inmates  of  the 
room  must  be  frequently  looking,  and  which  cast  side-lights  into 
the  eyes  at  most  times,  may  be  tinted  of  a  bluish,  or  semi-violet,  or 
neutral  hue. 

The  blackboards  should  be  so  placed  as  to  receive  a  good  light.  If 
put  between  windows,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  eye  is  fatigued  by 
the  bright  light  at  the  side. 

Polished,  brilliant  dazzling  surfaces,  or  light-colored  surfaces  on 
which  the  sun  is  shining,  should  never  catch  the  eye  while  at  work. 
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The  floor  should  be  dark  and  without  polish.  The  sun's  rays  should 
never  fall  on  the  scholar's  work. 

Artificial  light  has  to  be  used  in  some  cases.  It  should  be  given 
by  powerful  burners  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  pupils. 
Ground-glass  is  bad  for  shades.  Ground  or  ribbed  glass  is  bad  for 
windows. 

Gas-light  is  a  very  good  illuminator  when  the  gas  is  good.  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  an  injurious  substance  given  off  in  burning, 
chiefly  consisting  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  ou^ht  always  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  a  special  ventilating-cap  and  flue  applied  to  the  gas-flame, 
so  arranged  as  to  lead  the  spoiled  air  straight  to  the  house-chimney 
before  it  can  mingle  with  the  air  of  the  room.  The  tube  may  be  so 
managed  as  to  have  a  powerful  ventilating  action  on  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room,  also. 

DecoroMon. — The  sun  is  the  best  decorator,  and  should  be  let  in 
when  this  is  consistent  with  other  points.  Flowers,  plants,  colored 
prints,  light  and  pretty  wood  for  desks,  give  an  impression  of  great 
cheerfulness,  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  maintain  in  the  interests 
of  health.  The  Jower  part  of  the  wall  may  be  wainscoted,  to  pre- 
serve it  and  facilitate  cleaning.  Wall-paper  should  not  be  used; 
the  walls  should  be  finished  with  a  material  that  cau  be  cleaned  or 
else  whitewashed. 

Architectural  ornament  is  the  last  thing  to  be  thought  of  in  a 
school-house,  which  should  be  built,  first  and  foremost,  to  do  its 
work  well — as  we  build  a  locomotive-engine.  "  Architecture,"  i.  e,, 
considerations  of  external  appearance,  may  be  considered  a  foe  to 
the  health  of  school-children  when  it  is  allowed  to  absorb  school- 
funds  to  the  neglect  of  essential  internal  parts.  The  use  of  flanking 
projections,  buttresses,  pointed  arches,  or  other  features  which  cut 
off*  portions  of  light,  is  to  be  condemned  entirely  ;  the  exterior  ap- 
pearance of  a  school-house  must  necessarily  be  rather  plain  in  cer- 
tain respects. 

CloBeU. — The  children's  outer  clothing  and  umbrellas  should  not 
be  kept  in  the  class-room,  to  pollute  the  air  with  their  steaming  ex- 
halations. A  closet  must  be  provided  with  space  enough  for  each 
child's  clothing  to  hang  free  of  the  next  one's ;  and  the  closet 
should  be  warmed,  lighted,  and  ventilated.  Its  position  will  natu- 
rally be  near  the  class-room  in  ordinary  cases. 

'The  floor  should  be  of  hard,  close-grained  wood,  of  a  kind  which 
will  not  easily  splinter. 


The  Hartford  Courant  says  of  the  Chinese  students  in  this  coun- 
try, that  when  they  have  entered  a  school  or  college,  or  taken  up  a 
study,  they  have  forthwith  proceeded  to  step  to  the  head  of  the 
school  and  to  master  the  whole  of  the  study.  It  has  been  amazing 
to  see  how  in  a  strange  country,  speaking  a  foreign  and  peculiarly 
di£Scult  language,  they  have  managed  in  so  many  ways  on  so  many 
occasions  to  beat  their  American  boy  associates. 
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EDUCATIOlsr    IN    THE    NEW    ATLANTIS. 

(continued.) 

'Twas  a  goodly  great  house,  with  large  sides  and  returns,*  and 
an  excellent  high  tower.  Within  was  a  court  of  more  than  wonted 
bigness,  insomuch  that  there  was  light  and  air  enow  for  all  rooms, 
by  reason  of  the  through  lights.!  "  To  get  the  excellence  of  virtue 
clean  within  our  kenning  (said  the  master),  we  ought  in  all  reason 
to  see  her  opposite.  And  whereas  we  be  here  much  sought  and 
visited  of  those  from  the  university  (and  ye  know,  shipman,  only 
those  trained  in  pedagogy  at  the  university  dare  teach  in  our  schools), 
we  do  deem  it  right  that  they  see  not  only  the  best  of  that  art  to 
which  they  do  justly  aspire,  but  also  the  worst  and  most  ignorant 
things  that  have  been  done  in  times  past  by  those  bunglers  that  did 
profess  the  same;  to  the  end  that  they  seek  the  one  and  shun  the  other. 
Here  (said  he,  and  did  lead  me  firet  into  an  antechamber,  thence 
into  aside  room),  look  around."  This  I  did,  and  was  ware  of  many 
cases  laden  with  books  and  divers  other  matters,  fcut  all  quito  an- 
tique and  of  mouldy  appearance.  "  This  (said  he),  an  it  please  you 
pardon  the  conceit,  is  our  cemetery  of  dead  pedagogy  ;  our  arsenal 
of  antiquated  arms,  gathered  from  the  ancient  battle-fields  of  in- 
struction ;  yea,  I  would  even  say,  our  chamber  of  horrors,  and 
museum  of  antique  weapons  of  torture."  As  he  spake,  he  took  up 
what  seemed  a  rule  for  fashioning  right  lines,  but  we  thought  it  had 
known  other  usage,  'twas  so  stained,  as  it  were  with  blood.  As  he 
did  play  with  this,  I  reached  my  hand  into  a  case,  and  took  me 
down  a  little  phial,  wherein  seemed  the  Arabic  liquor,J  and,  swim- 
ming in  the  same,  a  small  human  ear,  as  of  a  boy,  much  twisted,  it 
would  seem,  from  the  fair  shape ;  together  with  a  piece  of  scalp, 
whereto  clung  a  pretty  bit  of  hair. 

"  Ha  !"  said  the  master,  "  I  had  almost  blundered  with  an  expede 
Herctilem !  Haply  ye  think  (all  the  while  he  did  grin  rarely), 
with  our  own  forefathers,  that  inasmuch  as  Minerva,  or  Pallas 
Athene  (so  Homer  teacheth),  did  force  wisdom  into  her  favored 
ones  by  coming  softly  behind,  belike  swiftly,  and  clutching  them 
by  the  hair  or  an  ear,  even  so  must  your  pedagogue,  your  fountain 
of  wisdom,  approach  his  charges  and  instil  the  immortal  gift  into 
their  minds  I" 

I  confess,  I  understood  not  a  word,  and  did  stare  roundly  at  him. 
"  Nay  (said  he),  'tis  a  relic  of  our  darkest  ages :  I  love  not  to  dis- 
cuss it.  'Tis  but  blunt  bruteness  to  cuff  and  pull  and  buffet  (quoth 
he),  and  hath  never  yet  taught  any.  Yet  would  I  not  utterly  ban 
the  rod  ; — that  is  another  matter.  What  sayeth  Hippocrates  ? 
quae  niedicamenta  non  sanant,  ferrum  sanat :  qtiae  ferrum  non  sanat^ 
ignis  sanat ;  and  where  rebuke  faileth,  and  the  coarse  mind  laugheth 

*  Back  buildings,  or  extensions. — Ed.  MS. 
t  Windows  on  both  sides. — Ed.  MS. 
X  Alcohol.— Ed.  MS. 
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at  advice,  have  recourse  to  sound  floggiog !  But  'tis  the  Ultima  Thnle 
of  discipline,  rarely  and  cautiously  to  be  tried."*  "  Here,"  said  he, 
taking  down  a  book,  "  is  more  ingenious  and  smoother-faced  cruelty." 
Twas  a  stout  volume.  I  knew  not  the  main  of  the  language  ;  but 
such  a  peppering  was  there  of  big  Latin  words,  that  I  was  fain  to 
gather  a  sort  of  pompous  phrase  about  "antecedents,"  "relativity/' 
"  contingent,"  and  the  like,  till  1  could  fancy  myself  back  in  merry 
Eugland  in  my  old  school  room  ;  and  eveu  my  shoulders  smarted 
with  antique  memories. 

"That  (said  the  master),  was  in  its  day  a  Grammar  for  Schooh.^* 
"  I  thought  so  (said  I  \  for  I  should  reckon  it  unintelligible  enough 
to  be  a  tit  text-book."  "  Even  so  (said  the  master,  and  he  did  grin 
again)  ;  ah,  how  great  our  ancestors  were  in  these  matters!  What 
glorious  men,  too,  were  these  grammarians,  (methought  he  seemed 
scornful),  all  true  sons  of  jEoIus,  freed  at  wand-touch  from  the 
windy  caves  of  the  earth  ."f 

"  What !  (cried  I\  make  you  a  scoff,  worshipful  sir,  of  men  who 
be  able  to  write  that  which  scarce  a  mind  of  full  stature  can  grasp  ?" 
"  Ah,  (said  he),  we  know  such  grammar  no  more."  I  was  nigh 
to  call  him  beside  himself,  but  held  back,  and  said, — "  Study  ye  no 
grammar  ?*'  "  Hark  ye,  goodman  sailor  f  quoth  he),  we  have  but 
small  concern  for  grammar.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  one  prime 
and  abiding  grammar  lesson  is  what  the  lad  or  lass  heareth  in  daily 
talk  at  home  or  in  the  school, — and  in  especial  what  they  do  hear 
at  home ;  so  that  by  unceasing  example  and  correction  bjr  word  of 
mouth  they  may  in  time  take  the  ply,  and  use  their  tongue  cor- 
rectly, as  it  were  by  instinct.  After  they  be  some  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  they  do  study  a  foreign  tongue,  with  great  care  as  to 
his  grammar,  as  well  as  our  own  early  speech.  In  this  way,  they 
then  do  see  the  reason  of  what  they  use,  and  so  all  is  done,  and  no 
time  thrown  away.  Much  dependeth  on  home  and  parent.  What 
profiteth  it,  marry,  that  the  magister  plant  and  water  and  care  for, 
if  the  natural  sun  of  use  and  example  shine  not,  and  the  soil  of 
home  withhold  his  kindly  nourishment  ?  What  availeth  it,  to  tell 
a  lad  that  some  plump,  awkward  phrase  is  barbarous,  when  haply 
his  own  sire  shall  use  the  same  a  round  dozen  times  'twixt  rise  and 
fall  of  sun  ?"  "  What  (I  said),  doth  not  grammar  teach  us  to  write 
and  speak  our  own  tongue  aright?"  "Nay,  nevermore  (said  he): 
that  is  concern  of  custom.  Example  teacheth  to  speak  aright,  and 
daily  practice  in  writing  at  dicttition,  or  otherwise,  teacheth  deftly 
to  use  the  pen.  To  this  we  add  simple  lessons  in  language  to  clear 
the  more  difficult  paths.    We  believe  that  it  is  better  in  the  main  to 

*  The  reading  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  sentences  is  conjectural,  as  the 
mice  have  been  before  me  ;  nor  can  I  consult  Curr  just  now,  who  is  a  great  paleo- 
grapher.— Ed.  MS. 

f  Alluding  to  the  Vergilian  lines,  Aen.  i.  85,  sq. 

CMo  Fowlerque  Murray  que  ruunty  creberque  procellis 
Gouldbrownius     .... 
where  some  editors,  for  metrical  reasons,  have  stupidly  altered  to  Eurus,  Al>/us, 
&c.— Ed.  MS. 
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have  a  clear  underetandiDg  of  practice,  than  a  memorization  of  un- 
intelligible theory.  The  latter  kills  the  whole  mind.  Come  here," 
(said  he,  and  bent  him  towards  a  darkish  corner  of  the  room.) 
"  Have  ye  stronj^  nerves,  shipman  ?"  and  hereat  he  did  clutch  the 
edge  of  a  black-colored  curtain.  I  knew  not  rightly  what  would 
come  of  it,  and  fetched  a  hard  breath  or  two ;  but  then  stinted,  and 
said  "  ay,"  without  blanching.  He  heaved  up  the  arras,  and  lo ! 
there  wus  nought  save  a  human  head  (again  meseemed  'twas  a  boy's) 
whereof  all  parts  remained  integral  and  perfect  after  the  Egyptian 
wise.  The  mouth  was  somewhat  agape,  and  I  noticed  as  it  were  a 
small  hasp  running  into  the  jaws  and  holding  back  the  tongue. 
"How  ancient  is  yon  same  head,  master,"  I  queried.  "Three 
hundred  yeare,  and  better  (said  he) ;  but  that  is  nought.  This  is 
the  head  of  a  lad,  who,  as  we  know  by  ancient  document  as  well 
as  by  tradition,  was  a  chapman's  son,  something  dull,  and  sent 
to  school  to  learn  that  for  which  he  had  little  inclining.  And  aft«r 
infinite  pains,  taken  in  the  methods  of  those  days,  the  master  did 
bring  him  to  it  that  he  said  his  lesson  from  beginning  to  end, — then, 
as  he  uttered  the  last  word,  dropped  dead.  And  lo !  so  bravely 
had  terror,  and  the  birch,  and  the  ceaseless  droning  of  the  words, 
done  their  work,  that  even  dissolution  now  shrinketh  from  him, 
dead  though  he  be,  and  the  Hood  of  time  availeth  not  to  quench 
his  constant  readiness.  The  mind,  indeed,  was  gone  long  before  he 
died  ;  but  these  tasks  require  no  mind.  Listen  !"  A  cloud  passed 
over  the  heaven,  as  the  magister  heaved  back  the  hasp,  and  the 
tongue  began  to  move,  and  measured  yet  swift  accents  fell  upon  my 
ears, — a  noise  of  words,  yet  in  awful  monotone,  like  unto  bees.  I 
was  nigh  to  swooning,  yet  brought  me  to  say, — "  What  mumbleth, 

0  master,  this  awful  head  ?"  Then  the  master  wrote  swiftly  on  a 
bit  of  paper,  and  handed  it  to  me,  "  That  (said  he),  is  the  trans- 
lation."    And  I  did  read :  "  A  future  contingency  is  best     .     .     " 

1  did  ope  my  eyes  and  saw  the  magister  bending  over  me  and  giving 
me  to  drink  of  a  pale  yellowish  liquor.*  We  were  in  a  great  hall. 
"  It  asketh  hardihood  to  see  such  sights,"  said  the  master.  Then 
we  walked  slowly  into  the  main  room  of  this  side  of  the  building. 
'Twas  large  and  light  and  airy,  and  of  his  commoditiesf  I  could 
not  in  a  day  make  sufficient  mention.  Here  sat  many  lads  conning 
their  tasks.  I  was  minded  of  the  master's  former  words  as  I  saw, 
sublime  and  pendant  over  the  state  of  the  head-master,  a  sliver  it 
would  seem  to  me  of  birchen  tree,  and  under  it  these  strange  words : 
Ginstizia  masse  il  mio  alto  fattore.t  I  noted  that  here  were  oldish 
lads  (the  lasses  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  building),  all  diligently 
at  work  ;  but  the  master  said :  "  Bather  come  first  into  the  chamber 
where  be  our  smallest  lads ;"  and  I  did  follow  him.     "  You  keep  the 

♦Probably  the  same  as  our  own  aqua  limonune  [ f estiva) . — Ed.  MS. 
f  Advantages,  conveniences. — Ed.  MS. 

J  'Twas  justice  moved  (actuated)  my  lofty  maker.     Dante,  Infemo,  III.    Also, 
cf.  Stykynmudd's  Prolegomena  to  Mater  Amer. — Ed.  MS. 
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rod  right  prominent,"  said  I.  "  Nay,"  said  he,  "  I  can  scarcely 
call  to  mind  our  use  of  it  these  many  years ;  but  'tis  a  symbol  that 
there  is  authoiity  in  all  things,  which  good  citizens  vdllohej,  whether 
they  be  citizens  of  school  or  state ;  and  which  the  bad  and  lazy 
rmmt  obey." 

Then  we  came  to  the  room  set  apart  for  the  smallest  lads.  They 
sat  not  on  forms,  as  with  us,  but  on  fair  stools  that  had  a  low  back ; 
and  I  noted,  they  did  all  sit  erect.  Most  of  them  had  no  books, 
but  were  busied  in  sundry  ways, — with  blocks  of  wood,  which  they 
arranged  in  divers  fashions;  or  with  clay,  which  they  did  cunningly 
mould  in  fair  shapes ;  or  with  branches  and  leaves  of  trees  which  they 
did  separate ;  and  so  on.  "  We  try  (said  the  master),  in  the  case 
of  very  small  boys,  to  train  the  imagination  and  the  bodily  powers, 
rather  than  the  intellect.  Hence  we  use  great  care  and  pains  with 
their  exercise ;  and  for  tasks  give  them  such  things  as  stimulate 
imagination  and  perception  withal.  But  all  is  done  in  order  and 
at  stated  times.  We  thipk  it  harmful  that  they  do  now  use  too 
much  the  reasoning  powers,*  which  need  for  support  a  vigorous  body 
and  a  healthy  imagination.  In  the  division  next  to  this,  we  begin 
to  train  the  intellect,  and  use  books ;  but  at  first  only  sparingly." 

F.   JD.   UUMMERE. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  I  have  traced  the  career  of  more  than  one  criminal  to  the  influ- 
ence of  this  kind  of  reading.  These  flashy  and  sensational  story 
papers  that  are  sent  out  every  week  from  this  city  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  are  read  by  the  youth  of  our  land  with  a  relish  that 
no  other  sort  of  literature  gives  to  the  boyish  mind.  The  effect  is 
in  every  way  most  unhealthful.  Ideas  of  life  are  engendered  which 
are  totally  wrong.  Desires  are  fostered  which  are  opposed  to  every 
principle  of  rational  living.  The  youthful  mind  is  led  to  contem- 
plate the  brilliant  achievements  of  pirates,  robbers  and  other  crim- 
inals, and  is  thence  taught  to  disregard  the  counsels  of  parents  and 
teachers.  If  there  is  any  justification  for  a  public  censorship  of  the 
press,  it  would  certainly  seem  to  find  warrant  in  the  existence  of 
these  publications,  whose  evil  influence  is  something  enormous." — 
N.  Y.  Trilnme. 


I  have  not  above  six  hours  tolerable  ease  out  of  the  24,  and  not 
one  hour*s  sleep,  and  yet  I  wish  to  live  a  little  longer  that  I  might 
make  you  a  more  correct  catalogue  of  the  2,500  nebulae,  which  is 
not  even  begun,  but  hope  to  be  able  to  make  it  my  next  winter's 
amusement. —  C  Hershell^  aged  73,  to  her  brother, 

*  Reminding  one  of  Goethe,  in  his  Westostlicher  Divan ; — 

"  Jugendschranke, — 
Glaube  weit,  cng  der  Gedanke." 

—Ed,  MS. 
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AGNOSTICISM    AT    HARVARD. 

IThe  Popular  Science  Monthly  (6th  "mo.  number),  contains  an 
editorial  article,  in  which  it  commends  the  wisdom  of  the  t\yenty- 
six  I  out  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty  six)  students  who,  in  a  statistical 
enumeration  of  opinions  about  religion^  called  themselves  agnostics. 
"The  agnostic  ground,"  it  is  said,  "is  that  religion,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  supernatural,  transcends  human  intelligence,  so  that  man  can 
really  know  nothing  beyond  the  phenomenal  and  finite."  There- 
fore, "  we  had  better  modestly  confine  our  thoughts  to  the  uuivei-se 
which  we  can  know." 

Tlie  following  observations  were  sent  to  (but  not  published  in) 
the  "  Monthly,"  in  reply  to  the  above  deliverance  of  judgment.] 

I  cannot  find  in  that  article  a  sufficient  statement  of  the  essential 
difference  between  the  position  of  the  agnostic  students  and  that  of 
those  who  give  themselves  other  "denominational"  names,  indicating 
religious  beliefs.  It  speaks  of  "  modestly  confining  our  thoughts 
to  the  universe  which  we  can  know."  Is  the  agnostic,  then,  the 
more  moded  of  the  two  opposed  classes  ?  "  Strictly  tested,"  how 
much  does  he  know?  What  portions  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
phenomenal  and  finite  constitute  "  knowledge  in  the  true  and  proper 
sense  ?"  I  do  not  here  insist  upon  an  answer ;  but  this  may  be 
insisted  upon ;  that  neither  he  nor  his  masters  and  teachers,  from 
Herbert  Spencer  down,  know  enough  of  the  total  capacity  of  man- 
kind to  be  sure  that  "neither  of  us  can  know  anything"  of  God  and 
of  a  future  immortality.  The  agnostic,  then,  even  when  more 
mature  than  are  the  majority  of  Harvard  students,  is  not  warranted 
in  asserting  that  others  (or  even  himself,  under  a  diflTerent  animus 
and  procedure)  must  be  simply  deceiving  themselves  if  they  assert 
a  knowledge  that  the  Bible  contains  an  account  of  a  true  religion, 
upon  which  they  base  their  actions,  with  (at  least)  as  assured  a  con- 
fidence as  Tyndall  places  in  the  laws  of  physics,  or  Huxley  in  those 
of  biology  and  evolution. 

Now  I  hold  that  the  great  difference  between  the  two  classes  of 
young  men  at  Harvard  (the  agnostics  and  the  others)  is  just  this  : 
the  one  set  have  already,  before  arriving  at  mature  years,  made  up 
their  minds  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  anything  worth  while  about 
what  is  called  religion ;  while  the  others  are  sure  that,  scanty  as 
may  be  their  comprehension  of  many  of  its  par{s,  there  is  a  truth  in 
religion,  of  the  most  momentous  kind,  too  important  to  be  neglected, 
and  of  which  they  expect  to  know  more  and  more,  according  to 
the  methods  of  investigation  prescribed  by  religion  itself.  Without . 
(generally  at  least)  pressing  the  special  denominational  names 
handed  in  for  statistical  enumeration,  they  assume  them,  quite 
naturally,  as  those  under  which  they  have  been  brought  up,  and 
which,  before  completing  their  inquiries  into  the  subject,  they  do 
not  see  reason  for  abandoning.  Hardly  one  of  them,  if  questioned, 
would  claim  to  know  everything  about  religious  doctrines  and  their 
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evidences ;  any  more  than  an  agnostic  undergraduate  would  be  apt 
to  claim  an  understanding  of  all  that  is  told  of  the  "  phenomenal 
and  finite"  in  Newton's  "Principia"  or  Laplace's  "Mecanique 
Celeste."  _ 

They  might  add  that  among  the  things/?^ewomen^Z  which  they  kijow, 
are  these:  an  assurance  of  their  consciousness  that  there  is  "a  power 
not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness ;"  a  fitness  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible  to  meet  the  moral  and  emotional  needs  of  mankind,  so 
that  the  more  closely  they  are  followed  the  higher  is  thestatm  of  the 
individual  and  the  community;  and  a  history" of  Christianity  and 
of  its  spreading  in  the  world,  without  appealing  to  but  constantly 
reproving  the  selfish  motives  of  mankind,  which  has  to  be  accounted 
for,  upon  rational  principles,  even  of  science  itself.  When  the 
agnostic  asserts  his  own  hypothesis  to  account  for  it,  however  plausi- 
ble that  hypothesis  may  be,  it  is  surely  presuming  much  for  him 
to  declare  that  he  knows  it  to  be  true,  and  Christianity  to  be  entirely 
false.  Further,  if  Christianity  be  true  fit  must  be  supremely  important. 
Therefore,  to  ignore  and  neglect  all  investigation  of  it,  because  some, 
or  even  many,  of  those  accepting  it  cannot  make  plain  to  each  doubter 
all  its  details  of  truth,  is  as  palpably  unscientific  (to  say  the  least) 
as  it  would  be  to  despise  and  reject  astronomy  because  Newcomb 
and  Draper  cannot  tell  us  all  about  the  matter,  origin,  and  destiny 
of  comets;  or  physics,  because  neither  Faraday,  Helmlioltz,  Max- 
well nor  Thomson  can  inform  us  of  the  precise  constitution  of  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  bodies. 

On  behalf  of  those  who  are  not  agnostics,  at  Harvard  or  elsewhere, 
I  would  urge  that  the  really  characteristic  dogma  of  agnosticism, — 
that  no  one  can  know  anything  about  what  is  called  religious  truth, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  reasonable  to  give  it  any  attention, — so  far 
from  being  modest  in  its  nature,  exemplifies  audacity  of  a  high  de- 
gree ;  especially  remarkable  in  young  men  who  have  not  yet  finished 
their  course  at  college.  What  Newton,  Faraday,  Brewster  and 
Henry,  in  common  with  thousands  of  others  who,  without  genius  or 
science,  possessed  common  sense,  have  believed  that  they  hieWf  it  is 
a  great  deal  for  any  one  to  say  caiinot  be  known  by  man. 

H.  Hartshorne. 


"  But  I  am  requested  to  give  a  list  of  things  that  ought  to  be  in 
an  average  common  school.  Firet  and  most  important  is  black- 
board surface ;  with  this  a  teacher  can  get  along  without  anything 
else,  if  necessary.  Then  there  should  be  a  dictionary— unabridged, 
if  possible,  but  an  octavo  will  do ;  a  biographical  dictionary ;  a 
geographical  dictionary,  or  gazetteer ;  a  cyclopaedia — the  best  you 
can  get ;  a  numerical  frame ;  a  set  of  forms  and  solids ;  a  globe ;  a  . 
magnet ;  a  magnifying  glass ;  a  compass ;  maps  of  the  State,  the 
nation,  the  world — a  relief  map  of  the  United  States  if  possible  ; 
weights  and  measures;  charts  for  reading,  natural  history,  and 
drawing ;  a  cabinet  for  specimens  of  rocks,  fossils,  plants,  etc.,  of  the 
district,  to  be  brought  in  by  the  children." — J,  A.  Cooper, 
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CLASSICS  FOR  NON-CLASSICAL  READERS. 

The  facilities  for  uon-claseical  scholars  to  form  some  acquaiut- 
ance  with  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  increasing  in  re- 
cent years.  We  say  non-clamcal^  because  the  classicist  can  extract 
for  himself  from  the  original  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  the  old 
masters.  The  number,  however,  who  can  boast  of  such  familiarity 
with  the  ancient  tongues,  is  quite  small.  The  average  graduate  in 
the  classical  course,, whose  profession  does  not  lead  him  to  delve 
further  into  these  grand  store-houses  of  thought,  becomes  very  rusty 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  loses  both  the  desire  and  the 
ability  to  render  from  the  original.  The  work  is  too  laborious. 
We  believe  that  a  positive  loss  is  sustained  by  suspending  the  exer- 
cise of  translation.  A  few  lines  read  carefully  each  day,  would  go 
far  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  perennial  interest,  and  of  a  high 
order  of  intellectual  drill.  We  are  apt  to  regard  the  wealth  of 
diction  and  eloquence  of  expression  which  characterize  many  of 
England's  great  men,  and  a  few  of  ours,  as  quite  phenomenal. 
Equally  rare  is  the  studious  habit  which  impels  men  during  life  to 
continue  the  practice  of  translation.  Webster,  Choate,  Sumner, 
and  others,  masters  of  a  copious  English  vocabulary,  placed  a  high 
estimate  upon  the  assistance  they  derived  from  this  practice,  and 
attributed  to  it  much  of  their  power.  But  even  if  such  studies  are 
forever  dropped — a  too  frequent  occurrence — it  cannot  be  denied 
that  great  benefit  should  accrue  from  the  drill  in  analysis,  accuracy, 
nice  discrimination  and  readiness  of  judgment,  implied  in  thorough 
classical  training.  To  use  a  Tacitean  expression,  retinuerit,  quod  est 
maximum^  ex  diaciplma  modum. 

To  those  who  wish  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  such  subjects, 
and  especially  to  those  who  have  not  toiled  over  lexicons  and  the 
Greek  verb,  and  who  wish  to  extend  the  horizon  of  their  attain- 
ments by  a  survey  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  parent 
literatures,  there  are  excellent  opportunities  afforded  for  obtaining 
during  intervals  of  leisure,  and  without  much  labor,  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  conditions  under  which,  and  the  men  by  whom, 
some  of  the  world's  oldest  and  best  literature  was  produced.  Read- 
ers who  wish  to  study  the  life  and  times  of  special  characters,  are 
referred  to  the  series  of  "  Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers," 
edited  by  W.  Lucas  Collins,  or  to  "  Classical  Writers,"  edited  by 
John  Richard  Green.  A  very  interesting  book  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  intellectual  progress  of  our  Indo-European  race  is 
"Sanskrit  and  its  Kindred  Literatures,"  by  Laura  E.  Poor.  The 
sentiments  of  the  author  in  reference  to  the  mythological  basis  of 
literature  should  be  received  with  caution.  The  late  Dr.  Quacken- 
boss  has  prepared  an  excellent  text-book,  entitled  "  Ancient  Litera- 
ture, Oriental  and  Classical."  If  any  doubt  the  increase  of  classi- 
cal reading  by  non-classical  persons  they*  have  only  to  recall  the 
increased  demand  and  supply  of  books  of  this  kind.  Within 
easy   recollection  American   readers  had  not  access  to  a  single 
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manual  or  compendium  of  classical  authors,  while  Pope's  "  Homer" 
and  Dryden's  **  Virgil"  were  the  only  translations  in  common  circu- 
lation. Now  every  library  is  expected  to  contain  four  or  five 
spirited  translations  in  different  metres;  some  of  the  best  of  them, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  made  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  work*  of  recent  date  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  writings  of  Grecian  and  Roman  authors.  Be- 
ginning with  Homer  and  closing  with  Boethius,  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  author  has  presented  us  with  biographical  and  critical  notices 
of  the  principal  writers,  with  illustrative  extracts  from  their  works. 
It  is  necessarily  concise,  yet  very  pleasantly  written.  Questions 
relative  to  the  beginnings  of  science,  and  to  the  methods  by  which 
the  ancients  undertook  to  carry  on  investigations  and  to  deduce 
rules  of  conduct  are  discussed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  instruct  and 
interest  those  readers  who  do  not  care  for  profound  treatises  on  the 
earlier  cosmogonies,  and  who  wish  to  obtain  a  concise  idea  of  the 
history,  genius  and  style  of  the  ancient  writers.  The  scholastic 
disputes  of  the  middle  ages  between  the  Realists  and  Nominalists 
were  based  upon  strained  interpretations  of  the  methods  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle. 

Ourauthor's  treatment  of  Homer  is  spirited  without  much  pretension 
to  the  philosophical.  An  excellent  synopsis  of  his  work  is  given,  and 
for  illustrative  passages  the  author  has  made  happy  selections  from 
the  translations  of  Derby,  Pope,  Worsley,  Tennyson  and  Bryant. 

The  literature  of  Rome  may  be  considered  as  an  outgrowth  of 
that  of  Greece.  "  Imitation,  not  creation,  was  the  mode  of  their 
intellectual  procediugs,  and  throughout  their  whole  literary  history 
the  same  condition  prevailed ;  they  originated  no  new  forms,  but 
were  content  to  follow  where  the  great  intellectual  race  of  the 
past  had  trodden." 

Plautus  and  Terence  did  little  more  than  translate  the  comedies 
of  Grecian  authors.  Lucretius  wrote  his  greatest  work,  "  On  the 
Nature  of  Things,"  in  imitation  of  the  similar  poem  of  Empedocles. 
Catullus  was  **  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  poets,  on 
which  his  own  style  was  formed,  though  he  had  the  skill  to  conceal 
his  lack  of  originality,  and  to  adapt  to  his  own  purposes  the  ma- 
terials of  the  Hellenic  muse."  Virgil  was  much  indebted  to  Theo- 
critus for  his  "  Eclogues,"  to  Hesiod  for  his  "  Bucolics,"  and  to 
Homer  for  the  "  ^neid."  Horace  appears  to  be  the  most  original 
of  the  Roman  poets,  yet  in  his  "  Ars  Poetica"  he  alludes  to  the  vast 
importance  of  Grecian  studies,  and  acknowledges  his  appreciation 
of  Hellenic  culture  when  he  boasts  of  being  the 
"  First  to  wed  the  ^Eolian  lay 
To  Italian  strain." 

In  satire  alone  may  the  Romans  claim  originality  for  themselves. 

*  A  Manual  of  Classical  Literature^  comprising  biographical  and  critical 
notices  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  with  illustrative  extracts  from 
their  works ;  also  a  survey  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  various  forms  of  litera- 
ture, etc.     By  Charles  Morris.     Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    $1.75. 
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Many  interesting  questions  concerning  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  literatures  of  the  two  countries  are  discussed  in  the  manual  of 
Charles  Morris.  He  shows  that  with  loss  of  political  power  came 
loss  of  intellectual  supremacy.  Their  language  and  culture  will 
never  die,  for  their  spirit  breathes  forth  on  almost  every  page  of 
modem  literature.  Those  who  would  blot  out  Latin  and  Greek  from 
the  list  of  studies  pursued  in  our  schools  and  colleges  find  their 
sufficient  answer  in  the  fact  that  the  literature  of  the  world  exists 
as  a  whole  and  that  classical  allusions  are  so  wrought  into  the 
very  essence  of  our  literature  that  we  cannot  eliminate  them  if 
we  would.  The  least  that  can  be  done  is  to  suspend  somewhat  the 
study  of  the  originals,  and  widen  our  views  by  acquaintance  with 
manuals  such  as  that  now  offered  us.  A.  H.  V. 


I  may  be  told,  and  with  some  truth,  that  religion  is  a  matter  of 
the  heart,  and  not  of  the  head.  Pure  Faith,  it  is  true,  has  no  rest- 
less intellectual  curiosity,  no  disputatious  pride.  She  haunts  not 
the  schools  of  the  Stoics  or  Epicureans,  she  stays  not  to  parley  with 
the  doctors  or  the  scribes ;  but  she  presses  through  the  throng  if 
she  may  but  touch  the  hem  of  the  seamless  garment,  for  she  knows 
that  there  is  healing  in  that  touch ;  or  she  sits  in  rapt  devotion  at 
her  Master's  feet,  to  hear  the  blessed  words  which  proceed  out  of 
His  mouth.  But  we  men  have  heads  as  well  as  hearts ;  and 
especially  in  this  age  the  intellect  must  receive  satisfactory  answers 
to  all  the  questions  it  may  properly  and  legitimately  ask,  so  that  in 
our  day  genuine  knowledge  is  Faith's  best  ally.  We  trust  that  you 
have  imbibed  here  some  of  this  genuine  knowledge.  Not  that 
**  knowledge  falsely  so-called,"  that  Gnostic  gnosis  against  the  oppo- 
sitions of  which,  (and  not  of  "  science"  in  our  modern  sense  of  the 
term,)  the  apostle  warned  his  young  friend  Timothy.  Not  one  of 
you  leave  us  an  atheist  or  an  agnostic :  names  under  which  a  few 
of  the  students  at  our  most  celebrated  seat  of  learning  have  recently, 
in  reckless  audacity,  or  in  the  conceit  of  superior  enlightenment, 
enrolled  themselves ;  but  you  know  as  well  as  you  know  your  own 
existence — that  there  is  a  God,  an  immortal  soul  and  a  Saviour ; 
an  inevitable  obligation  of  duty,  an  eternal  distinction  of  right  and 
wrong. 

"  Pietv  has  found 
Friends  in  the  frienas  of  Science,  and  true  praver 
Has  flowed  IVom  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews." 

So  may  it  continue  to  be  with  you,  and  may  you  be  intelligent 
Christians,  "  ready  to  give  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  you  ;"  able  to  present  the  truth  in  iU) 
purest  and  clearest  form ;  and  at  the  same  time  never  prevented  by 
intellectual  subtleties,  nor  raised  by  intellectual  pride  above  the 
simplicity  of  little  children. — Thomas  Chase  to  Class  1881,  Hav- 
erford. 
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ORGANIZATION  AMONG  WESTTOWN  BOYS. 

Like  all  other  schoolboys,  the  Westtown  children  have  their  ball 
clubs  and  their  literary  societies.  But  they  have  also  some  associa- 
tions which  are  of  a  less  usual  kind,  and  which  illustrate  clearly  the 
great  advantage  of  organization  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  We  will 
describe  some  of  them : 

Westtown  students  have  no  private  rooms,  except  the  relatively 
few,  who  were  "  room-keepers "  in  the  schoolrooms;  for  a  long 
while  they  had  no  quiet  place  for  study.  But  after  the  boys*  school- 
house  was  built  there  was  the  large  new  collecting  room  vacant 
when  school  was  dismissed.  If  they  could  only  have  access  to  that 
they  would  be  safe  from  the  disturbance  of  noisy,  careless  boys. 
But  who  would  take  care  of  them  there  ?  They  would  take  care  of 
themselves.  So  the  Study-room  Association  was  formed.  The 
teachers  selected  a  certain  number  of  the  older  and  studious  boys 
to  compose  it.  They  elected  a  president,  and  appointed,  from  time 
to  time,  a  committee  on  order.  They  passed  rules  to  secure  a  quiet 
room.  No  talking  was  to  be  above  a  low  whisper ;  all  walking  was 
to  be  on  tip-toe,  etc.  Every  week  or  two  a  report  of  the  conduct 
was  made  to  one  of  the  teachers.  In  return  for  this  the  large,  quiet 
study-room  was  at  their  services  for  three  or  four  hours  every  day. 
The  system  continues  to  work  well,  after  its  eight  years  of  trial. 

So  satisfactory  has  the  experience  been,  that  another  similar 
association  has  been  formed  among  the  younger  boys,  which 
has  possession  of  the  old  collecting-room.  If  any  one  looks  into 
either  room  during  the  studying  times,  he  sees  fifteen  or  twenty 
boys,  or  more,  with  no  teacher  to  watch  them,  bending  over  their 
books  as  quietly  as  during  school  hours. 

For  a  long  while  there  was  no  foot-ball  organization  at  the  school. 
In  the  cold  weather  the  larger  boys  assembled  on  the  play  ground 
between  afternoon  school  and  supper,  and  two  of  their  number  vol- 
unteered to  choose  sides.  This  was  done  with  difficulty,  because  the 
players  kept  moving  about  after  the  ball.  The  game  was  then 
played  by  rules  which  the  traditions  of  half  a  dozen  generations  of 
boys  had  handed  down.  When  disputed  points  arose  there  was  no 
recognized  authority  to  settle  them.  Bitter  quarrels  not  unfre- 
quently  grew  out  of  these.  Finally,  however,  the  North  Side  Foot- 
ball Association  was  formed.  Mooted  questions  were  now  quietly 
talked  over  in  the  meetings,  and  settled  finally  by  a  vote.  A  list 
of  all  the  players  was  posted  up  every  day,  and  those  not  expecting 
to  play  in  the  evening  struck  off  their  names.  Immediately  after 
school,  two  persons  appointed  by  the  president,  took  the  list  to  a 
comfortable  room  and  chose  sides  from  it.  The  improvement  over 
standing  in  the  cold,  and  selecting  boy  after  boy  from  an  active 
crowd,  can  be  only  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  tried  both 
methods.  It  was  a  great  ^ain  of  time  and  comfort.  As  with  the 
Study-room  Associations,  the  smaller  boys  copied  the  plan  which 
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the  larger  found  so  satisfactory.  The  Foot-ball  Associations  are 
now  established  institutions. 

For  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  century  each  winter  brought  to 
Westtown  boys  the  pleasures  of  coasting,  and  the  pains  of  bruised 
heads  and  sprained  ankles,  with  an  occasional  more  serious  injury. 
Sledding  came  to  be  regarded  here,  as  it  is  generally  regarded  else- 
where, as  a  fascinating,  but  dangerous  pastime.  A  few  years  ago  a 
collision  occurred  on  account  of  which  for  several  days  one  boy  lay 
between  life  and  death.  This  accident,  as  many  former  ones  had 
been,  was  the  result  of  carelessness,  and  was,  therefore,  preventable. 
Before  snow  came  the  next  winter,  the  Sledding  Association  was 
formed.  To  compose  it,  representatives  were  chosen  by  the  differ- 
ent classes,  and  several  other  boys,  and  two  or  three  teachers  were 
added  by  the  faculty.  It  divided  itself  into  three  committees;  one 
had  charge  of  making  and  repairing  the  track,  another  made  and 
enforced  regulations  for  safety,  while  the  third  was  to  investigate 
any  accidents  that  might  happen. 

Last  winter  the  Association  had  ample  opportunity  to  prove  how 
much  it  could  do.  It  made,  and  for  nearly  two  months  maintained, 
such  a  track  as  Westtown  boys  had  never  seen  before.  Even  all 
the  visitors  declared  it  unique.  A  smooth  sheet  of  ice  from  end  to 
end ;  and  although  over  it,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  the 
sleds,  large  and  small,  were  kept  going,  there  was  not  a  single  acci- 
dent. While  we  read  daily  accounts  of  hurts  and  death  by  coast- 
ing, our  track  proved  as  safe  as  a  cleared  foot-path.  So  thorough 
was  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Order,  that  the  ofBce  of  the 
Committee  on  Accidents  was  a  sinecure.  Yet  the  regulations  were 
simple.  No  sled  was  to  start  till  the  one  before  it  had  reached  a 
specified  point,  varied  according  to  the  smoothness  of  the  track  and 
the  weight  of  the  sled.  When  the  sled  stopped  at  the  bottom  it  was 
to  be  removed  immediately,  and  to  be  pulled  up  hill  by  a  separate 
path  some  twenty  feet  from  -the  down  track. 

Although  last  winter  was  exceptionaly  favorable  for  coasting,  yet 
the  constant  care  of  the  **  Track  Committee"  was  of  great  import- 
ance. When  the  snow  first  fell  they  marked  out  the  best  place  for 
the  track.  Assisted  by  others,  they  packed  down  the  snow  by  run- 
ning over  it  a  smooth-bottomed  drag.  Then  they  poured  water  over 
it  till  there  waa  a  good  ice  foundation.  When  there  were  bends  in 
the  track,  the  grading  was  made  to  help  the  steering.  When  the 
track  wore  thin  they  threw  snow  on,  and  iced  that  down.  When 
ruts  and  holes  were  worn  by  the  constant  use,  they  were  carefully 
filled  up.  If  a  warm  day  came  and  the  track  softened,  the  hill  was 
closed,  to  prevent  its  being  cut  up.  The  weather  was  carefully 
watched,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  freeze  again  the  track  was 
mended  with  damp  snow,  and  smoothed  ofi'  with  "the  boat." 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some  effort  to  maintain  or  improve 
the  hill. 

During  the  past  summer  one  of  the  base  ball  clubs  has  been 
playing  lawn  tennis.     It  was  feared,  if  special  parts  of  the  ball 
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ground  were  assigned  to  particular  sets,  that  the  grass  would  soon 
be  worn  off  in  these  places.  So  a  "ground  committee"  was  ap- 
pointed, who  were  directed  to  lay  off  a  sufficient  number  of  courts 
for  the  use  of  the  members,  and  to  change  the  location  of  these 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  grass  became  too  much  worn.  The  courts 
were  to  be  numbered  and  the  several  sets  of  players  were  to  draw 
them  by  lot  each  evening.  To  secure  the  proper  care  of  the 
ground,  in  grass  cutting,  making  lines,  etc.,  a  rule  was  adopted  that 
each  member  should  do  a  half-hour's  work  every  other  week.  As 
a  result  of  these  regulations,  there  is  not  a  square  foot  of  bare 
ground  in  any  of  the  courts,  although  the  grass  has  had  little  en- 
couragement from  the  weather,  and  a  great  deal  of  use  from  the 
players. 

If  these  various  associations  only  accomplished  their  direct 
objects,  they  would  be  well  worth  maintaining  and  extending.  But 
their  indirect  advantage  is  greater  than  the  direct.  The  lessons 
of  self-restraint,  and  of  the  value  of  conformity  to  wholesome  laws, 
are  of  far  more  use  to  the  young  people  than  are  the  increased  quiet 
of  the  study-room,  the  greater  pleasure  of  the  play-ground,  the 
lessened  danger  of  the  sledding-hill.  The  continual  shaping  of 
their  actions  to  conform  to  laws  aud  rules,  many  of  which  they 
have  made  themselves,  nearly  all  of  which  they  recognize  as  helps 
to  them,  not  as  simple  restraints,  cannot,  and  does  not,  fail  to  influ- 
ence the  growing  character  of  the  students.  They  become  law- 
abiding  persons,  not  from  fear  of  penalties,  not  from  respect  to  the 
law-makers,  but  respect  to  the  law  itself,  and  from  a  belief  in  its 
real  benefit  to  them.  They  make  little  distinction  between  laws 
which  themselves  have  enacted  to  govern  their  study  or  play, 
and  those  which  their  caretakers  have  made  for  them.  They  see 
in  them  one  common  motive — the  good  of  the  governed.  There  is 
no  passing  from  the  enforced  constraint  of  the  school-room  to  the 
license  of  the  play-ground,  or  the  reverse.  Of  course  the  influence 
of  this  on  the  younger  boys  is  not  great,  but  as  they  grow  older 
they  show  its  effects. 

Then  the  discussion  of  the  rules  for  the  sledding-hill  or  the  ball- 
ground  bring  out  the  powers  of  organization,  and,  still  more  im- 
portant, the  holding  of  the  executive  offices  under  these  associations 
by  the  popular  and  influential  boys,  inevitably  places  these  on  the 
side  of  order  and  justice.  But  we  are  now  approaching  the  broad 
and  important  subject  of  the  constitution  of  a  boarding-school, 
which  must  be  reserved  for  a  new  article  for  consideration. 

T.  K.  Brown. 


When  a  rebellious  spirit  had  been  aroused  in  Dr.  Arnold's  school 
through  several  unavoidable  expulsions,  he  stood  up  aud  said,  in 
that  deep  ringing,  searching  voice  of  his,  "  It  is  not  necessary  that 
this  should  be  a  school  of  300  or  150  boys ;  but  it  u  necessary  that 
it  should  be  a  school  of  Christian  gentlemen." 
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A    PLEA    FOR   THE    STUDY    OF    BOTANY. 

Few  people  realize  how  much  pleasure  and  profit  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  study  of  botany,  and  the  wide  resources  that  it  opens 
to  an  intelligent  mind  for  reading  the  plan  of  creation  and  for  learn- 
ing that, 

"  Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs." 

Not  only  are  these  resources  available  to  the  student  in  his  hurried 
course  through  the  range  of  the  sciences,  but  to  all  who  can,  if  they 
will,  find  moments  of  leisure  for  observing  nature. 

Materials  for  the  work  are  abundant  and  free.  The  country 
road-side,  a  waste  field  or  neglected  grave-yard,  will  supply  the 
araeteur  botanist  with  employment  through  the  season  ;  and,  better 
still,  a  piece  of  natural  woodland,  rich  in  the  undisturbed  aborigines 
of  the  soil,  opens  a  choice  store  to  the  explorer.  Access  to  these 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  science,  will  enable  one  to 
pursue  the  study  with  great  success ;  to  become  familiar  with  the 
local  flora,  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  the  most  common  natural 
orders,  and  to  make  a  good  beginning  to  an  herbarium  which  added 
to  from  time  to  time,  as  new  fields  are  explored,  will  be  a  permanent 
record  of  the  progress  made,  and  a  memento  of  many  pleasant 
occasions. 

For  a  resident  of  the  country  this  work  clothes  with  new  interest 
the  familiar  fields  and  woods,  opens  a  world  new  to  unobservin^ 
eves,  and  lends  to  a  life  of  manual  labor  the  spice  of  intellectual 
pleasure. 

To  the  summer  visitor  among  the  hills  and  valleys,  it  gives  a 
pleasure  less  wearying  than  the  listless  dolce  far  niente.  If  in  the 
new  spots  visited  we  learn  the  character  of  the  flora  and  add  to  our 
collection  some  new  members  of  the  well  known  families,  or  better 
still,  some  entirely  new  acquaintance,  we  have  an  aim  in  our  recrea- 
tion, and  something  besides  fleeting  views  to  take  away  with  us. 

The  restless  curiosity  of  childhood  may  be  turned  very  profitably 
toward  observing  natural  objects.  While  the  children  are  care- 
lessly plucking  daisies  and  clover  blossoms,  show  them  that  the 
flowers  are  made  up  of  numerous  parts,  each  a  perfect  flower  in 
itself,  and  you  will  awaken  an  interest  in  their  minds.  Take  butter- 
cups or  wild  roses  and  explain  to  them  the  different  parts  of  the 
flower,  let  them  try  to  distinguish  these  parts  in  their  various  forms 
in  other  flowers,  and  you  have  given  them  mental  food  that  will 
delight  them  for  hours.  They  will  ask  questions  and  want  to  pursue 
the  matter  farther.  A  little  pains  to  instruct  and  to  gratify  the 
desire  for  knowledge  once  awakened  will  be  a  paying  investment. 

From  another  standpoint,  that  of  health,  the  study  of  botany  is 
invaluable.  There  are  many  persons  of  sedentary  habits  or  occu- 
pation who  take  but  little  outdoor  exercise  because  they  have  no 
mducement  to  do  so.  Perhaps  at  regular  intervals  they  take  a 
walk  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  but  to  walk  a  mile  with  one's  mind  ab- 
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sorbed  in  busy  thought  is  not  very  invigorating.  Such  persons  need 
something  to  give  zest  and  self-forgetfulness  to  their  recreation.  Let 
them  take  as  an  aim  to  their  walks  the  acquaintance  of  the  local 
flora.  That  involves  circuitous  rambles,  close  observation,  fasci- 
nating explorations,  and  a  world  of  new  life  opened  where  was  a. 
dreary  void.  In  fact,  botany  supplies  just  the  stimulus  needed  for 
healthful  open-air  exercise. 

I  know  a  gray-haired  man,  hale  and  hearty,  who  overcame  a 
tendency  to  early  consumption  by  his  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of 
botany  The  habits  formed  in  youth  of  taking  long  rambles  for 
exploration  continued  through  life,  and  now  he  nas  sound  health,  a 
mind  tendered  and  ennobled  by  contact  with  nature,  and  a  fine 
store  of  scientific  knowledge  and  specimens. 

In  botany  as  in  other  natural  history  branches,  we  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  method  and  system  of  creation,  which  is  more  elevating 
than  mere  admiration  for  the  beautiful  objects  of  nature.  We  ad- 
mire the  splendid  tints  and  delicate  fragrance  of  the  orchis,  and  the 
velvet  moss  that  drapes  the  moist  rocks ;  but  a  deeper^feeling  moves 
us  when  we  learn  the  meaning  of  these  things ;  that  the  gay  colors 
and  fragrance  of  the  flower  allure  the  insect,  the  indispensable  at- 
tendant, who  transfers  pollen  from  stamen  to  pistil,  and  so  accom- 
plishes the  essential  process  of  fertilization ;  that  the  fairv  moss  is 
the  pioneer  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  drawing  from  the  damp 
crumbling  rock  its  food,  which  it  assimilates  and  prepares  as  a  soil 
for  higher  life. 

The  most  repulsive  plants  become  attractive  to  us  when  we  under- 
stand them.  The  uncanny  fungus,  with  its  corpse  like  aspect  and 
clammy  touch,  the  tombs  of  vegetable  decay,  seems  the  very  spectre 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  driving  from  it  all  more  healthful  forms 
of  life.  But  it,  too,  has  its  place  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Its 
oflice  though  menial  is  philanthropic.  It  gathers  up  the  refuse 
vegetable  matter,  noxious,  harmful  compounds,  and  returns  them 
to  the  inorganic  state,  and  so  the  cycle  of  vegetable  life  is  completed. 

To  trace  the  course  of  the  atoms  of  mineral  matter  from  their 
entrance  into  organic  life  through  the  various  grades  which  they 
pass  until  they  are  returned  to  the  inorganic  state,  this  is  the  most 
interesting  work  of  the  botanist. 

Such  an  outlook  upon  the  broad  plans  of  nature,  such  an  insight 
into  her  perfected  details,  can  but  lift  us  above  ourselves  and  give 
us  higher  conceptions  of  the  creation.  H.  W.  O.     • 


The  Boston  School  Committee  has  formally  decided  to  accept 
the  proffered  assistance  of  the  trustees  of  the  Public  Library  in  the 
introduction  and  circulation  of  good  books  among  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  this  movement  will  be  the  means 
of  cultivating  a  taste  for  systematic  and  profitable  reading  in  the 
children. 
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EDUCATION    IN   AFRICA. 

There  is  in  Liberia  in  successful  operation  a  "  Literary  and  In- 
dustrial School"  for  educating  and  Christianizing  the  sons  of 
African  chiefs.  Nearly  40  children  are  now  in  the  school,  and  a 
negro  from  North  Carolina,  a  graduate  of  Shaw  University,  is  on 
his  way  to  take  charge  of  it. 

This  school  is  the  result,  almost  entirely,  of  the  labors  of  Edward 
S.  Morris,  of  Philadelphia.  Coffee  planting  and  other  industrial 
pursuits  suited  to  the  climate  are  taught  by  practical  work.  The 
position  which  some  of  the  boys  will  afterwards  occupy  as  kings 
of  tribes  will  make  their  influence  most  wide  and  potent.  The  en- 
terprise, if  rightly  conducted,  seems  to  us  likely  to  have  a  vast 
effect  in  bringing  to  the  "  Dark  Continent"  the  advantages  of  civili- 
zation and  Christianity. — (Editors  "Student.") 

The  following  is  Edward  S.  Morris'  account  of  the  work  to  be 
done  and  ho^  he  was  induced  to  undertake  it : 

"  It  was  at  sunset  one  beautiful  Sabbath  day,  as  I  stood  for  the 
last  time  on  the  beach  at  Monrovia,  waiting  for  my  boat  to  take  me 
out  to  the  anchored  vessel  at  sea.  A  little  native  boy  came  to  me, 
bowing  low,  but  with  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  upon  me.  I  told  him  to 
stand  up  and  never  bow  to  man,  (believing  that  to  be  orthodox  to 
begin  with  ; )  understanding  ray  actions  more  than  words,  he  stood 
up.  I  then  said,  *  What  do  you  want?'  In  broken,  disjointed 
English— the  best  the  little  fellow  could  utter  -and  pointing  out  to 
the  ship  he  said  :  *  You  God-man  take  me  big  America,  big  ship.' 
*  What  for?'  I  asked.     He  answered,  *  Me  learn  big  English  you.' 

"  In  consequence  of  my  then  enervated  condition,  resulting  from 
overwork,  I  was  forced  to  say  'No'  to  tiie  little  fellow.  I  said  it 
not  harshly,  but  in  mild  and  gentle  accents ;  whereupon  he  im- 
mediately drew  forth  from  the  folds  of  a  cloth  around  him,  two  little 
leopards,  alive,  with  unopened  eyes,  and  presenting  them  said  :  '  Me 
give  him  :  you  take  me  big  America,  big  ship,  learn  big  English.' 
Think  of  it :  the  mother  leopard  must  to  his  knowledge  have  been 
near  when  he  captured  her  kittens ;  still,  that  hungry,  thirsting 
child  risked  his  life  to  earn  a  passage  to  America  solely  to  gain  an 
education. 

"  This  little  boy  could  have  obtained  as  his  passage-money — 
without  any  such  risk  of  life — a  parrot  or  a  beautiful  gazelle,  the 
tusk  of  an  elephant,  or  large  ear-rings  of  pure  African  gold  ;  but 
no,  he  wanted  to  convince  me  at  the  beginning,  not  only  of  his 
bravery,  but  of  his  burning  desire  for  education — ^for  big  'English,' 
as  he  called  it.  I  have  no  words  to  tell  you  of  my  feehugs  so  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  brought  into  action.  I  only  know  that 
there  and  then  I  resolved  myself  into  a  life-long  Committee  of  one, 
with  power  to  act,  promising  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  practically 
answer  the  cry  of  that  little  boy. 

'^  There  are  thousands  of  such  courageous  boys  in  the  Niger  Val- 
ley alone,  and  as  many  more  in  Soudan,  burning  for  education. 
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This  indigenous  human  element  should,  for  substantial  reasons,  be 
educated  in  Africa  and  not  out  of  it.  Native  Christian  teachers, 
graduates  from  my  proposed  school-house,  are  to  be  some  of  the 
lights  for  a  *  Dark  Continent,'  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  people.  In  a  long  letter  to  Rev.  J.  M.  Trew  after  the 
failure  of  the  Niger  Expedition  in  1840,  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton, 
Bart,  thus  expresses  himself:  *  We  know  how  the  evil  is  to  be 
cured  ;  it  is  to  be  done  by  native  agency — by  colored  ministers  of  the 
(rospel.  Africa  is  to  be  delivered  by  her  own  sons.  .  .  If  you  ask 
me  what  of  all  things  I  should  best  like,  I  answer,  to  see  some- 
where on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  a  healthy  situation,  a  great  Black 
College,  for  the  education  of  native  missionaries  and  school-masters 
for  Africa,  on  the  purest  and  most  evangelical  principles.  That  is 
what  we  want.  Without  Christianity  all  our  efforts  will  be  but  idle 
dreams.'  One-half  the  sum  of  money  required  to  build  a  school- 
house  for  fifty  boys  in  Liberia,  on  my  own  land,  and  properly  con- 
duct it  for  five  continuous  years,  was  given  me  by  Christian  men 
and  women  in  England  last  year,  when  in  per:?on  I  presented  to 
them  *  Liberia  as  I  saw  it.'  The  Hon.  John  Welsh,  late  United 
States  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  cheerfully  contributed  to 
the  sum.  The  other  half  I  hope  to  receive  in  my  own  land,  from 
the  good  and  benevolent  of  America. 

"I    AM    GOING   TO  MAKE    THEM    UNDERSTAND." 

Some  teachers  seem  to  have  the  ability  to  manufacture  rough 
articles  of  apparatus  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  with  which  they  are  able 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  difiScult  problems  in  science ;  while  others 
think  they  must  have  costly  apparatus  to  accomplish  the  same  result. 

The  ability  of  President  Moore  in  this  dii*ection,  in  his  early  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher,  was  instanced  by  the  writer  at  the  late  Educa- 
tional Conference  at  Richmond. 

It  was  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  teacher  at 
Earlham,  that  1  one  day  noticed  Joseph  Moore  passing  to  his  class- 
room with  a  handful  of  barrel  hoops.  I  asked  him  what  they  were 
for :  and  he  replied  that  he  had  had  great  difficulty  with  his  class 
in  astronomy  to  get  them  to  understand  why  the  path  of  the  moon 
around  the  earth  was  always  concave  to  the  sun,  and  that  he  had 
prepared  that  simple  apparatus  and  was  just  going  to  make  them 
understand  it. 

His  earnest  manner  convinced  me  that  the  student  must  be  a 
dullard  indeed  who  came  from  that  class-room  to  say,  "  I  don't 
understand  it." 

I  am  induced  to  repeat  this  little  incident  here,  thinking  it  may 
stimulate  young  teachers  to  look  about  them  to  see  what  they  can 
lay  their  hands  upon  in  order  to  remove  the  diflficulties  that  are 
constantly  ari.sing  in  the  minds  of  pupils  in  the  study  of  scientific 
subjects.  If  the  teacher  is  earnest,  zealous,  and  ingenious,  success 
will  crown  his  efforts.  Let  his  motto  be  "  I  am  just  going  to  make 
them  understand  it."     "  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient." 

M.  C.  Stevens. 
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A  Letter  prom  Gottinge:?. — If  I  desired  to  teach  anybody 
the  value  of  time,  I  would  send  him  to  spend  a  semestre  at  Gottin* 
gen.  Until  I  began  to  attend  the  lectures,  and  go  frequently  into 
the  streets,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  accuracy  with  which  it  is  measured 
and  sold  by  the*  professors.  Every  clock  that  strikes  is  the  signal 
for  four  or  ^ve  lectures  to  begin  and  four  or  five  others  to  close. 
In  the  intervals  you  may  go  into  the  streets  and  find  they  are  silent 
and  empty ;  but  the  bell  has  hardly  told  the  hour  before  they  are 
filled  with  students,  with  their  portfolios  under  their  arnis,  hasten- 
ing from  the  feet  of  one  Gamaliel  to  those  of  another,  generally 
running  to  save  time,  and  often  without  a  hat,  which  is  always  in 
the  way  in  the  lecture-room.  As  soon  as  they  reach  the  room  they 
take  their  places  and  prepare  their  pens  and  paper.  The  professor 
comes  in  almost  immediately,  and  from  that  time  till  he  goes  out, 
the  sound  of  his  disciples  taking  notes,  does  not  for  an  instant  cease. 
The  diligence  and  succe^  with  which  they  do  this  is  very  remark- 
able One  who  is  accustomed  to  the  exercise,  and  skilful  in  it,  will 
not  only  take  down  every  idea  of  the  professor,  but  nearly  everj'^ 
word  ;  and,  in  this  land  of  poverty,  lectures  are  thus  made  to  serve 
as  a  kind  of  Lancastrian  education  ill  the  high  branches  of  letters 
and  science. 

About  two  minutes  before  the  hour  is  completed,  the  students 
begin  to  be  uneasy  for  fear  they  shall  lose  the  commencement  of 
the  next  lecture  they  are  to  attend ;  and  if  the  professor  still  goes  on 
to  the  very  limit  of  his  time,  they  make  a  noise  of  some  kind  to  intimate 
that  he  is  intruding  on  his  successor,  and  the  hint  is  seldom  unsuc- 
cessful. Eichhorn,  who  has  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  when  he 
finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  topic,  sometimes  asks, 
with  irresistible  good  nature,  for  "  another  moment — only  a  mo- 
ment," and  is  never  refused,  though  if  he  trespass  much  beyond  his 
time,  a  loud  scraping  compels  him  to  conclude,  which  he  commonly 
does  with  a  joke.  The  lecture-room  is  then  emptied,  the  streets 
again  filled,  to  repeat  the  same  process  in  other  halls. 

Just  so  it  is  in  the  private  instruction  I  receive.  At  eight  o'clock 
I  go  to  Benecke,  and  though  in  three  months  I  have  never  missed 
a  lesson,  or  been  five  minutes  tardy,  I  have  seldom  failed  to  find 
him  waiting  for  me.  Atthe  striking  of  nine,  I  must  make  all  haste 
away,  for  the  next  hour  is  as  strictly  given  to  some  one  else.  At 
^ye  p.  M.  I  go  to  Schultze  for  my  Greek  lesson.  As  I  go  up  stairs 
he  can  hear  me,  and,  five  times  out  of  si;x,  I  find  him  looking  out 
the  place  where  I  am  to  recite.  The  clock  strikes  six  and  he  shuts 
up  the  book.  From  the  accuracy  with  which  time  is  measured, 
wnat  in  other  languages  is  called  a  lesson  is  called  in  German  ^'  an 
hour."  You  are  never  asked  if  you  take  lessons  of  such  a  person, 
but  whether  you  take  "  hours"  of  him. — George  Ticknor  in  1815. 


It's  easy  finding  reasons  why  other  people  should  be  patient. — 
Adam  Bede. 
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OBSERVATIONS  IN  SCIENCE. 

Microscopic  Eooa. — It  was  on  searching  one  day  for  some  specimenft 
of  the  curiou!}  and  interesting  little  polyp,  Known  by  the  name  of  hydra, 
that  I  came  across  some  sparkling  masses  of  a  jelly4ike  substance  adher- 
ing to  the  fragments  of  a  branch  that  had  been  half-imbedded  in  the  mud 
of  a  watercourse.  Finding  no  signs  of  any  hydra,  I  was  about  to  return 
the  brown  twigs  to  the  water,  when  the  thought  arose  that  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  examine  those  bright  little  masses  of  jelly.  So,  bearing 
home  the  twigs  in  a  vessel  of  water,  a  portion  of  the  curious  substance 
was  in  due  time  arranged  for  inspection  on  the  glass  slide  of  the  micro- 
scope. The  hitherto  formless  mass  was  now  resolved  into  a  number  Aof 
distinct  ovoid  bodies,  transparent,  except  a  minute  point  of  dark  matter 
somewhere  within  each  one.  It  was  plain  that  they  were  eggs :  but  eggs 
of  what?  The  question  was  quickly  answered  when  a  second  portion  of 
the  jelly  was  examined.  Just  as  clear  a&  the  other,  no  difference  could  be 
discovered  by  the  unassisted  eve ;  but  the  magnifv^ing  power  of  the  instru- 
ment revealed  to  the  delighted  sight  a  perfectly-ibrmed  snail  within  each 
tiny  egg.  The  organs  within  the  body  were  distinctly  vlnible,  the  ex<juisite 
shell,  a  genuine  spiral,  being  so  delicate  as  to  be  no  obstacle  to  our  view  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  the  rvthmic  pulsations  of  the  small  heart 
sent  the  life-stream  in  gentle  waves  through  the  fragile  body.* 

It  was  a  most  gratifying  result,  and  never  since  then  has  any  portion 
of  matter  new  to  sight  been  hastily  discarded  in  my  occasional  researches 
in  the  fields  of  "  the  minute." 

While  engaged  one  day  in  capturing  tadpoles  in  a  shallow  pool  with 
smooth  alluvial  bottom,  two  balloon-like  objects,  almost  as  transparent  as 
the  clearest  water,  and  about  a  cjuarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  seen 
bobbing  up  and  down,  and  floating  about  in  the  water,  each  carrying  a 
streamer  below,  which,  by  the  mud  adhering,  would  seem  to  be  a  cable 
that  had  served  to  moor  the  buoyant  little  vessel.  One  of  the  two  was 
secured  for  transportation,  and  when  submitted  to  the  microscope  it  soon 
resolved  itself  into  a  mass  of  eggs.  They  differed  from  snails'  eggs  in 
shape,  being  globular  instead  of  ovoid ;  but  otherwise  were  similar  to  the 
firriit  that  we  saw  of  that  species. 

The  whole  mass  was  now  committed  to  a  glass  of  water  for  a  few  days, 
and  on  again  inspecting  it,  there  were  about  a  score  of  active  little  beings, 
not  so  pretty  nor  so  easy  to  name  &s  the  snails,  but  all  the  more  curious 
for  being  unknown.  For  several  days  they  were  kept  waiting  for  a  name. 
It  was  evident  they  were  larvce  of  some  sort.  Books  were  consulted,  and 
wise  folks  who  chanced  to  pass  that  way  were  invited  to  take  a  look  into 
that  crystal  nursery.  So  tenacious  was  the  mass  that  it  could  be  lifted 
out  of  water,  allowed  to  flatten  out  on  the  slide  of  the  microscope,  and  on 
returning  to  its  element  would  resume  the  spherical  shape  natural  toP  it, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  water  on  all  sides,  its  gravity  being  just  about  that 
of  water.  The  little  creatures  were  now  visible  as  specks, — ^very  minute, 
to  be  sure,  but  yet  such  as  the  eye  could  discern  oy  close  attention, — 
little  white  motes  in  the  clear  balloon.  It  was  finally  decided  that  they 
were  infant  dragon  flies.  The  many  experiments  made  in  our  endeavors 
to  discover  their  species,  did  not  prove  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
colony,  and  the  satisfaction  of  rearing  the  youngsters  was  sacrificed  to 
the  inquisitiveness  of  science.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  snails. 

♦  I  have  learned  by  later  observations  that  snails'  spawn  is  not  confined  to 
muddy  slime  like  that  from  which  the  first  came,  but  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
the  duck-weed  in  a  flowing  stream  I  have  found  it  in  great  abundance.  It  is 
(he  water-snail,  of  course,  that  places  its  future  progeny  in  such  positions. 
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Those  who  make  it  their  business  to  watch  the  growth  of  animated 
beings  in  this  wonderful  world  of  ours,  can  tell  much  more  than 
I  concerning  such  liliputian  families ;  but  to  observe  them  merely  in 
one  sUige  of  their  progress  is  more  gratifying  than  pages  of  scientific  de- 
scription, and  no  more  pleasant  recreation  for  a  summier  morniug  is  there 
than  a  search  for  microscopic  eggs.  Anne  Balderston. 

Botany. — One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  most  beautiful  plants 
is  our  fragrant  white  water-lily,  NympIuEa  odorataj  found  in  shallow 
lakes  and  ponds.  Nor  does  its  beauty  reside  solely  in  the  full-blown 
flower,  as  we  have  onlv  to  make  a  transverse  section  of  the  flower-stalk 
to  render  visible  four  large  circular  openings  (intercellular  spaces),  and, 
in*  pairs,  alternating  with  these,  and  further  from  the  pith,  are  eight 
more,  much  smaller,  similar  spaces.  The  surfaces  of  these  spaces  are 
covered  with  branching  stellate  hairs — ^best  seen  in  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion through  the  spaces — resolvable  with  a  good  pocket-lens,  but  under 
a  compound  microscope  with  a  polarizer  they  are  exceed inglv  beautiful. 

These  lilies  are  very  abundant  at  Tuckerton,  N.  J:,  visited  by  me  9th 
mo.  7th,  where  they  probably  cover  several  acres  of  a  large  mill-jiond. 
In  patches,  mingled  with  them,  are  the  floating  peltate  leaves  of  the 
Water-shield,  Brasenia  peltata,  the  stems  of  which  are  coated  with  a 
beautiftil  transparent  mucilage.  Indeed,  I  have  never  elsewhere  seen  such 
an  abundance  of  vegetable  growth  as  this  pond  and  its  adjacent  bogs  pro- 
duce. One  branch  is  nearly  covered  with  Water-lilies,  while  on  its 
brink  are  hundreds  of  the  Furple  Pitcher-plant,  Sarracenia  purpurea, 
some  young  and  dainty,  others  rally  mature,  and  surmounted  with  fruit 
which  presents  much  the  same  appearance  as  if  in  flower,  owing  to  the 
calyx  and  the  umbrella-like  expansion  of  the  pistil  being  persistent. 

On  mud  islands,  treacherous  to  the  foot,  are  numerous  Sundews, 
Drosera  rotundifolia,  and  occasionally  the  rarer  1),  longifolia;  also 
Utricularia  cornuta.  The  Sarraceinay  Drosera  and  Utricular ia  are  all  in- 
sectivorous ;  tlie  first,  by  means  of  its  pitcher-like  leaves,  which  terminate 
in  an  arched  expansion,  closely  beset  with  reflexed  hairs  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  insects  happening  to  enter,  so  that  they  are  finally  drowned  in 
the  watery  fluid  in  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher ;  the  last,  by  means  of  its 
bladder-like  appendages,  which  enable  it  to  capture  small  insects.  These 
appendages  are  produced  on  the  leaves  or  leaflets  which,  together  with 
the  stem,  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  except  at  flowering-time,  when 
they  become  filled  with  air  and  thus  buoy  the  flower-scape  above  the 
water. 

Ascending  the  other  branch,  a  deep,  clear,  cold  stream  that  feeds  the 

Eond,  it  soon  becomes  narrow  and  shady.  The  cedar  trees  often  over- 
anging  the  water,  and  festooned  with  a  pendent  moss,  or  perhaps,  more 
correctly,  a  lichen,  gave  tlie  whole  a  tropical  appearance ;  and  the  torrid 
teitiperature  of  the  day  strengthened  the  deception. 

As  we  urge  forward  our  boat,  beneath  us  lie  in  confusion  decaying 
trunks  of  White  Cedar,  Cupresms  ihyoides,  among  and  over  which  are 
growing  grass-like  plants  with  blades  of  golden-green  streaming  in  the 
current ;  or  frequently  an  exceedingly  delicate  Alga,  but  not  less  beauti- 
ful, replaces  these.  In  addition  to  this  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  water 
allowing  the  whole  to  be  illuminated  by  the  sunlight  breaking  through 
the  tree-tops,  and  the  contrasted  light  and  shadow  caused  by  the  uneven 
background  or  bottom  of  the  stream,  combine  to  form  a  picture  which  the 
most  careless  observer  can  scarcely  fail  to  enjov, 

A  few  of  the  remaining  plants  collected  or  observed  were  a  Greenbriar 
with  evergreenjleaves,  Smilax  laurifolia,  Nema  verticiliata,  Po/ygala  cru- 
ci<Uaj  Eloika  Virginica,  Hypericum  Canadeiise,  and  the  well-known  Cran- 
berry, Vaccinium  m4juirocarpon,  growing  in  its  native  swamp. 

William  Trimble. 
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Astronomy. — What  was  to  me  a  unique  appearance  was  noticed  on 
the  evening  of  Ninth  month  12th,  at  about  8.30  o'clock.  A  pale  auroral 
light  was  visible  about  the  northern  horizon.  High  up  in  the  sky,  and 
entirely  separated  from  it,  was  a  series  of  bars  of  light,  perfectly  parallel, 
and  jwinting  directly  from  the  horizon.  These  bars  were  in  lateral  mo- 
tion, following  each  other  westward  across  the  sky.  When  they  reached 
a  certain  point  they  seemed  to  fade  away ;  but  a  continually  fresh  supply 
came  in  from  the  east  to  take  their  places.  They  were  quite  conspicuous, 
much  brighter  than  we  ever  see  the  Milky  Way.  The  phenomena  lasted 
for  about  five  minutes  after  I  first  noticed  it. 

An  observation  of  the  sun  a  day  or  two  later,  with  the  telescope, 
showed  an  unusually  large  number  of  spots  and  irregularities  in  the 
brightness  of  its  surface.  These  evidences  of  solar  disturbance*  are  often 
visible  at  the  same  time  as  auroral  displays  on  the  eaith.  The  connec- 
tion is  probably  an  electrical  (me,  thougli  less  is  known  of  it  than  desirable. 

We  are  just  now  approaching  the  time  when  we  may  expect  a  great  ex- 
cess in  the  number  and  size  of  sun-spots,  and  the  frequency^  and  bright- 
ness of  auroras.  It  would  be  well  for  our  observers  to  keep  a  watch  on 
the  northern  sky  on  moonless  nights  for  displays  of  this  kind.  The  com- 
ing winter  ought  to  reveal  a  large  number.  When  any  are  observed 
**  The  Student"  would  be  glad  to  receive  notices  of  them,  with  as  ac- 
curate descriptions  as  passible,  giving  the  brightness,  color,  and  general 
appearance. 

Jupiter  and  Saturn  will  now  be  in  excellent  position  for  observing  in 
the  evening.  Saturn  precedes  Jupiter  in  the  Zodiac  about  15°.  Jupiter 
is  exceedingly  bright,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  anything  else,  as  it  is 
by  far  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  eastern  heavens.  The  owners 
of  small  telescopes  can  now  with  advantage  note  the  times  of  the  eclipses, 
occultations,  and  transits  of  his  satellites,  the  phenomena  of  his  surface, 
and  the  times  of  transit  of  his  spots,  jjarticularly  the  "  red  spot"  across  the 
central  meridian.  Saturn  and  his  rings  can  also  be  observed  to  advan- 
tage. The  rings  are  more  open  than  last  winter,  and  consequently  more 
conspicuous.  On  Tenth  month  31st  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  and 
rises  just  at  sunset. 

I  have  been  requested  to  make  public  the  announcement  that  there 
were  so  many  clannants  (3000)  for  the  Warner  prize  for  the  discovery  of 
the  great  comet,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  it  to  any  one.  In- 
stead of  this  there  has  been  offered  the  same  prize  for  the  best  essay  on 
"  Comets :  their  Composition,  Purpose,  and  Eftiect  upon  the  Earth,"  The 
conditions  appended  are  as  follows : 

"  1.  The  essay  must  be  written  in  plain  language,  each  technical  term 
to  be  defined  in  brackets  immediately  following,  and  must  not  exceed 
3000  words. 

"  2.  Each  essay  must  be  signed  with  a  nom  deplume^  and  a  sealed  en- 
velope must  accompany  the  essay,  subscribed  with  the  nom  deplume^  and 
containing  the  real  name  of  the  author. 

**3.  All  the  essays  must  be  filed  with  Dr.  Lewis  Swifl,  Director  of  the 
Warner  Observatory,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  November  1, 1881,  and  he  will 
submit  them  to  the  judges." 

A  new  comet  -was  discovered  on  9th  mo.  20th,  by  E.  E.  Barnard,  of 
Nashville.  It  is  telescopic  though  bright.  So  far  as  now  known,  its 
future  will  not  be  very  brilliant. 

Encke's  Comet,  which  is  now  due  on  its  periodical  visitation,  was  also 
first  seen  on  the  same  night.  As  every  school  boy  knows,  it  is  noted  for 
the  continual  shortening  of  its  period,  which  may  be  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence of  ether  in  its  path.     It  is  never  visible  to  the  naked  eye.' 

Isaac  Sharpless. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

The  last  number  of  the  Literary  World  contains  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Jean  Ingelow.  Infonnation  concerning  livinff  writers  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  This  article  is  worth  attention  by  those  who  desire  to 
keep  well  informed  on  such  subjects. 


A  timely  memorial  volume  of  President  Grarfield  is  published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  CJo.,  this  week.  Its  title  is  "  Garfield's  Words :  Sugges- 
tive Passages  from  the  Public  and  Private  Writings  of  James  A.  Garfield." 
The  voli^me  will — "Little  Classic"  size, — be  exquisitely  printed  and 
bound,  and  enriched  with  an  admirable  portrait  and  a  'memoir.  The 
selections  will  contain  all  the  notable  passages  in  President  Garfield's 
speeches,  orations,  magazine  articles  and  letters.  The  compiler  is  William 
Ralston  Balj^^h. 


Among  volumes  for  early  publication,  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
announce  two  for  issue  in  this  month.  One  is  Lyrics  of  Homt-Land^  a 
new  collection  of  poems  by  Eugene  J.  Hall,  already  widelv  known  as  a 
writer.  Many  of  them  are  in  me  quaint  dialect  of  New  England,  and 
abound  in  homely,  good-natured  wit  and  humor.  The  other  is  Sparks 
from  a  GeologhVs  Hammer,  by  Alexander  Winchell,  LL.D.,  author  of 
Pre- Adamites,  and  Professor  of  Geology  and  Paleeontology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  It  is  a  collection  of  more  or  less  connected  papers 
on  scientific  and  semi -scientific  themes.  The  authorship  is  a  guarantee 
of  learning  and  an  entertaining  style  combined. 


A  Brief  but  Complete  History  of  England.  France  and  Germany  (E. 
Claxton  &  Co.)  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  outlines  of  the  contemporane- 
ous history  of  the  three  nations  in  parallel  columns.  The  plan  is  similar 
to  C.  M.  Yonges'  "  Parallel  History  of  England  and  France,"  and  is 
fairly  carried  out.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  have  consulted  the  latest 
and  best  authorities ;  but  as  only  those  events  could  be  given  about  which 
there  is  little  room  for  question,*  no  serious  loss  is  sustained.  The  book 
would  doubtless  be  useful  to  teachers  of  history.  A  number  of  tj'po- 
graphical  errors  mar  the  pages. 

Amenities  of  Home  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  recently  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  (60  cents).  Few  books  are  worthy  of  un- 
aualified  approval.  This  one  contains  some  excellent  hints,  and,  in  a 
degree  merits  the  high  opinion  expressed  by  the  Literary  World  in  the 
following:  "The  author  has  not  spared  good  sense,  right  feeling,  or 
sound  principle.  Twenty  short  chapters  go  well  over  the  whole  ground 
of  the  domestic  life ;  the  housewife's  and  mother's  responsibility  and 
care ;  the  education  and  manners  of  girls ;  the  place  and  duties  of  young 
men ;  choosing  the  professions  for  the  young  people ;  the  relations  of  the 
aged  to  the  home  ♦  *  *  being  the"  branches  of  the  subject.  A  better 
book  of  reading  for  the  family  circle  it  would  be  hard  to  name." 


American  Nervousness;  its  Causes  and  Consequences,  bv  George  M. 
Beard,  is  the  title  of  a  book  recently  published.  Like  most  books  written 
by  specialists,  it  contains  statements  which  almost  challenge  the  credulity 
of  the  average  reader.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.60). 
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ITEMS. 

— As  this  number  of  "  The  Student"  goes  to  its  readers,  Westtown 
School  closes  its  Summer  Term,  with  four  graduates. 

— Haverford  opens  with  65  students — 14  Seniors,  16  Juniors,  19  Sopho- 
mores, and  16  Freshmen ;  22  are  new  admissions,  6  Sophomores  and  16 
Freshmen.  There  are  2  post  graduate  students.  The  number  of  instruc- 
tors is  12. 

— We  are  requested  to  announce  the  following:  "A  volume  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  itb  last  annual 
meeting  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  be  sent  postage  prepaid  to  any  one  sending 
$2.00  to  W.  D.  Henkle,  Salem,  Ohio.  The  names  of  all  persons  remitting 
$2.00  will  be  printed  in  the  volume  in  the  list  of  members  for  1881,  pro- 
vided the  remittance  be  received  before  the  printing  of  the  names.  Life 
membership  in  the  Association  costs  $20.00.  The  Secretary,  W.  D. 
Henkle,  solicits  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  volumes  of  previous 
years,  copies  of  those  for  1866,  1866,  1873,  1874, 1876,  1877,  1879,  and 
1880  being  still  on  sale." 

— Friends  of  Westtown  are  beginning  to  talk  about  a  new  structure  to 
replace  the  present  main  building.  The  school  is  prosperous,  and  with 
each  succeeaing  year  more  difficulty  is  experienced  m  trying  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  the  Institution.  The  central  portion  of  the  house 
was  erected  in  1798-9 ;  the  wings  in  1813  and  1833. 

— The  following  list  of  Philadelphians  away  from  home  at  college, 
teaches  some  important  lessons  : 

At  Amherst  2;  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  3;  Franklin  and 
Marshall,  1;  Hamilton,  1;  Harvard,  23;  Haverford,  12;  Johns  Hop- 
kins, 1;  Lafayette,  7;  Lehigh,  4;  Princeton,  20;  Racine,  1;  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  6 ;  Swarthmore,  28 ;  Trinity,  3 ;  Vermont  Uni- 
versity, 1 ;  Wesleyan,  6;  Yale,  14;  at  twelve  other  colleges,  0;  at  twenty- 
nine  colleges,  132  students.  Subtract,  women,  13 ;  at  twenty-nine  col- 
lies, 119  young  men,  residents  of  Philadelphia,  who  are  being  educated 
away  from  home. 

Let  us  add  to  the  119  boys  away  from  home  the  248  Philadelphians 
registered  in  1880-81  in  the  collegiate  departments  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  making  367  Philadelphians  getting  a  college  education. 
Amazing  fact  I  With  a  population  of  800,000,  Philadelphia  affords  the 
higher  cSucation  to  367  young  men  I  Many  a  small  town  in  New  Eng- 
land— many  a  small  town  in  Pennsy lvania---does  better  in  proportion. — 
Fenn  Monthly. 

— President  Jos.  Moore,  of  Earlham  College,  writes :  "  We  have  not 
nearly  raised  the  money  for  the  improvements,  which  will  cost  $15,000 
instead  of  $10,000,  as  we  first  supposed. 

"  We  start  out  with  about  150  students,  and  expect  to  reach  160  by  the 
end  of  another  week.  A  larger  number  tnan  usual  are  laying  the  founda- 
sion  for  a  regular  course  of  study.  The  sexes  are  about  equally  repre- 
sented as  to  numbers." 

— George  L.  Maris,  late  Principal  in  the  Normal  School  at  West  Ches- 
ter. Pa.,  has  been  appointed  General  Superintendent  of  Hicksite  Friends' 
Schools  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  To  this  has  been  added  the 
charge  of  the  Normal  Department  of  Swarthmore  College.  His  experi- 
ence and  abilities  as  an  organizer  cannot  fail  to  yield  rich  fruits  in  his 
new  position.  His  duties  as  Superintendent  will  be  general ;  to  bring 
together  teachers  wanting  schools  and  schools  wanting  teachers ;  to  in- 
troduce improved  methods,  and  add  an  effective  organization,  and  to 
provide  the  isolated  schools  with  a  complete  system.  Can  anything  of 
this  kind  be  done  to  advantage  in  any  of  our  Yearly  Meetings  ?  Referred 
to  the  Executive  Committees  of  the  Educational  Associations. 
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— The  Bureau  of  Education,  of  Washington,  performs  a  valuable  service 
in  printing  and  distributing  educational  writings  of  value.  Among  its 
recent  publications  are  **  Report  on  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Phy- 
sics in  the  United  States,"  by  F.  W.  Clarke;  '*The  Spelling  Reform," 
by  F.  A.  March ;  "  The  Construction  of  Library  Buildings,"  by  Wm.  F. 
Poole ;  *^  The  Relation  of  PMucation  to  Industry  and  Technical  Training 
in  American  Schools,"  by  E.  E.  White.  Any  one  who  thinks  that  the 
spelling  reform  is  a  .subject  destined  to  have  an  early  death  would  do  well 
to  undeceive  themselves  by  looking  over  the  pamphlet  on  that  subject. 
The  Bureau  seems  to  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  The  Student,"  as 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  editors  indicates :  "  The  Stu- 
dent" proves  to  be  so'good  a  paper  that  it  is  desirable  to  this  Bureau 
to  have  its  numbers  all  complete." 

— Millbrook  Academy,  New  York,  opens  with  twice  the  number  of 
boarders  as  last  year,  and  about  the  same  number  of  day  scholars.  The 
experiment  of  giving  instruction  in  music  has  been  abandoned,  as  there 
seemed  to  be  but  little  demand  for  it.  Through  the  coming  year  lectures 
will  be  delivered  twice  a  week  by  a  graduate  of  Hahnemann  College, 
Philadelphia. 

— Summary  of  School  Statistics  for  1879. — The  total  school 
population  in  the  Slates  for  1879  is  14,782,765 ;  number  enrolled  in  pub- 
lic schools,  9,328,003 ;  average  daily  attendance,  5,223,100,  six  States  not 
reporting. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
States  was  270,163 ;  in  the  Territories,  2,523,  Idaho  not  reporting,  and 
in  Indian  Territory  only  the  Choctaws. 

All  the  States  and  Territories  save  Georgia,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  and 
three  nations  of  Indian  Territory,  report  the  average  salaries  of  teachers. 
In  the  States  the  wages  of  men  vary  from  $25.54  a  month  in  South  Caro- 
lina to  !?84.46  in  Nevada;  the  wages  of  women,  from  $22.83  in  New 
Hampshire  to  $83.00  in  Nevada ;  of  the  Territories,  the  District  of 
Columbia  pays  the  highest  salary  to  men,  viz.,  $89.47,  and  Arizona  the 
highest  to  women,  viz.,  $68.00.  In  Maryland  the  average  is  the  same  for 
both  sexes,  viz.,  $43.49 ;  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  Choctaw  and  Semi- 
nole tribes  of  Indian  Territory,  where  the  average  is  $50.00  a  month. 
The  greatest  difference  between  the  salaries  of  men  and  women  is  in 
Massachusetts,  where  the  former  receive  an  average  of  $67.44  a  month, 
the  latter,  $33.50. 

The  total  annual  school  income  reported  by  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories is  §83,788,074 ;  annual  expenditure,  $78,191,522,  of  which  $8,457,- 
194  were  expended  for  buildings,  apparatus,  &c.;  $808,549  for  salaries  of 
superintendents,  and  $54,078,321  tor  teachers'  salaries.  The  estimated 
real  value  of  sites,  buildings,  and  all  other  school  property  is  $178,294,- 
155,  9  States  and  3  Territories  not  reporting.  The  expenditure  per  capita 
of  the  school  population  varied  from  95  cents  in  Georgia  to  $15.26  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  per  capita  of  enrolment  in  public  schools  from  $1.41  in 
North  Carolina  to  $17.17  in  California. 

In  the  school  system  of  each  State  provision  is  made  for  the  exami- 
nation, licensing,  appointment,  and  supervision  of  teachers,  but  unworthy 
influence,  as  patronage  and  favoritism,  too  often,  in  fact,  determine  the 
appointment,  while  the  tendency  to  tamper  with  teachers'  salaries  and 
the  uncertain  tenure  of  their  office  hinders  still  further  the  progress  of 
the  rural  schools.  Complaints  of  the  existence  of  these  evils  come  from 
States  best  prepared  to  resist  their  influence,  as  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
people  manifest  constant  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  school  affairs,  and 
Pennsylvania,  whose  laws  with  respect  to  school  supervision  are  among 
the  best  that  have  been  devised  in  the  United  States. — Bureau  of  Ed. 
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Oup  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  "THE 
STUDENT"  if  they  will  mention  this  journal,  in 
corresponding  or  dealing  with  those  who  adver- 
tise in  its  pages. 


L.   B.   MeCLEES   &   CO., 

SUPPLY    EVERYTHING 

Needed  in  any  Grade  of  School, 

FROM 

The    Primary    School  to  the   College. 

KINDERGARTEN    SUPPLIES 

Of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 
SEND    FOR   CATALOGUE. 

L.  B.  McClees  &  Co,, 
1026  Arch  Street^  ^hiituMphia,  Ta. 

MICiOSCOPES,  TELEiOOPES, 

FIELD  QLASSES, 

THERMOMETERS, 
BAROMETERS, 
MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYINO    INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING  STATIONERY, 
SPECTACLES,    EYE    GLASSES,  &c. 

CattUoffues  aafoBowgf  gatt  onappUcatUm: 

Part  1st — Mathematical  Instruments 162  pages. 

"     2nd — Optical  Instruments, 18S    " 

"     3r<l — Magic  Lanterns  and  Views,  .        .        .  t^o    " 

"     4th— Physieal  Instruments, 188    " 

JAMES    W^.    QUEEN   &  CO., 

924  CHESTNUT  STREET,  Philadelphia. 


Pt|of|^»stonal  penmanship, 

•    Including 

^Caiieiiae    loeUmcaiedj     ^n^^Ua^^emd,    ^^^mtzdj     ^t/idMna 

Thomas'    Patent    Adjustable    Table 

Is    READILY    ADJUSTED    TO    ANY    DESIRED    HEIGHT, 
Or    FOLDED    AND    PLACED    OUT    OF   THE   WAY. 

READY  FOR  USE  AT 
ALL  TIMES. 

AS  A  CHILDS-  TABLE, 
It  is  the  best  made. 

AS  A  SEWING  TABLE, 
It  has  no  equal. 
AS    A    TABLE    FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

GAMES.  No.  a.  Black  Walnut,  Oil  Finish,  |6.oo 

It  is  always  ready.  "    3-  Fancy  Top,  Ash  Body,  4.00 

"    4.  Fancy  Top,  Dressmakers'  Size,   5.00 
Size  of  top  2x8  feet  except  No.  4  (Dressmakers'  Size,)  is  2  x  4  feet. 


105  South  Fourth  Street. 


ALVAH    BUSHNELL, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Sole  Aaunt  for  Pennaylvanin  and  New  Jmrant» 

AGENT8  WANTMD   IN  EVEItY   TOWN. 


Established  by  CHRISTOPHER  SOWER,  1738. 


530  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
The  Normal  Educational  Series  of  Text-Books. 


Dr.  Brook's  Normal  Mathematical  Course  :  Gripfin's  Natural  Philosophy. 

I.    Standard  Arithmetical  CoarM,  aeparating  *  McnUl  and     MONTGOMERY'S  NoRMAL  InuUSTKIAL  DRAWING  CoURSE. 
II.    Union  Arithmetical  CouMc,       combining  {    Written.       Fewsmith's  English  GRAMMARS. 
Brook's  Higher  Arithmetic.    Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters.    Wbstlakb's  Com.  School  Literature. 
Brook's  Normal  Algebra.        Lyte's  Book-keeping  and  Blanks.        Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks. 
Brook's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.        Lyte's  School-Room  Songs.         Shkppard  s  U.  S.  Constitution. 
Brook's  Philosophy  op  Arithmetic.  Peterson's  Familiar  Science. 

Brook's  Methods  of  Teaching.  Pelton's  Unrivalled  Outline  Maps. 

F^Ul  Stock  of  School  and  Blftnh  Books^  Stationer^f  and  JVali.  Papers, 


iJ.  L.  SHUB, 

Map  Publisher 


I  Maps,  Atlases  and  Globes 
of  every  description. 

I  Spring  Map  Rollers,  Map 
Cases. 

27  S.  Sixth  St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

'  Send  for  Catalogue. 


15  Bromfield  St 
BOSTON. 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO. 

628  and  630  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

PUBLISHERS  OF 
MONROE'S  Readers  &  Spellers. 
MONROE'S  Reading  Charts. 
MONROE'S  ¥ocal  Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S  New  Geographies. 
GREENE'S  New  Grammars. 
HAGAR'S  Mathematics. 
BERARD'S  New  U.  S.  History. 
GOODRICH'S  Child's  History. 
ROTSFS  American  Literature. 


19  Bond  Street, 
NEWYORI. 


25  Washington  St 
CNICMO. 


HAKPEB'S    GEOGRAPHIES. 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN 

PHYSICAL  AHD  POLITICAL  eEOURAPHY  IN  Tf  0  BOOKS. 

Retail  Examination 

Price.  Price. 

INTRODUCTORY    GEOGRAPHY     .     .     .     .  60  cents.  45  cents. 

SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY $1  20.  90  cents. 


Harper's  Series  of  Geographies  is  in  use,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the  public  schools  of 


Adrian,  Mich. 
Akron,  N.  Y. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Attleborough,  Mass. 
Auburn,  Me. 
Aurora,  Ind. 
Baih,  Me. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Bay  City.  Mich. 
Bcloit,  Wis. 
Berlin,  Wis. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brookline,  Mass. 
Burlington,  Wis. 
Calais,  Me. 
Chelsea,  Mass. 
Chester,  Pa. 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 
Cohoes,  N.  Y. 
Columbus,  O. 
Danielsonville,  Ct. 
I>elaware,  O. 
East  Liverpool,  O. 


Eastport,  Me. 
East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
East  Orange,  N.  T- 
Eau  aaire.  Wis.' 
Elizabeth,  N,  J. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Fenton,  Mich. 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Flint,  Mich. 
Franlclin,  Pa. 
Galena,  111. 
Galesburg,  111. 
Galva,  111. 
Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
Grand  Rapids,    " 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
Greenwich,  Ct. 
Hartford,  Ct. 
Hastings,  Mich. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Howell,  Mich. 
Ilion,  N.  Y. 
Independence,  Mo. 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Johnstown,  Pa. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 
Lapeer,  Mich. 
Leominster,  Mass. 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Lisbon,  Me. 
Littleton,  N.  H. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Maiden,  Mass. 
Marshall,  Mich. 
Marshall,  Mo. 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Medway,  Mass. 
Melrose,  Mass. 
Middletown,  Ct. 
Milford,  Mass. 
Moline,  111. 
Monroe,  Wis. 
Mt.  pleasant,  Iowa. 
Muskegon,  Mich. 
Nashua,  N.  H. 
Natick,  Mass. 
Nebraska  City,  Neb. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
New  Haven,  Ct. 


New  York  City. 
Niles,  Mich. 
Northfield,  Vt. 
Norwich,  Ct. 
Oconto,  Wis. 
Ottawa,  111. 
Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
Plainfield,  Ct. 
Plainfield,  N.  J.    .. 
Phoenixville,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 
Plymouth,  Wis. 
Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Rah  way,  N.  J. 
Ripon,  Wis. 
Rockland,  Mass. 
Rockville,  Ct. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Saginaw  City,  Mich. 
Salem,  N.  J. 
Sandusky,  O. 
Sandwich,  Mass. 
San  Jos6,  Cal. 
Sharon,  Pa. 


Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Somerville,  Mass. 
Sparta,  Wis. 
Springfield,  Vt. 
Sterling,  111. 
Stevens  Point,  Wis. 
Stockton,  Cal. 
Stonington,  Ct. 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
Sycamore,  111. 
Thomaston,  Me. 
Titusville,  Pa. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Vincennes,  Ind. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Waterbury,  Ct. 
Watertown,  Wis. 
Watertown,  Mass. 
Waterville,  Me. 
Waukesha,  Wis. 
Wausau,  Wis. 
Waupaca,  Wis. 
West  Randolph,  Vt. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Woburn,  Mass. 
Wyandotte,  Mich. 


And  in  the  following  Normal  Schools : 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


Normal 
Normal 
Normal 
Normal 
Normal 
Normal 
Normal 
Normal 
Normal 


School,  Worcester,  Mass.  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 

School,  Winona,  Minn.  State  Normal  School,  River  Falls,  Wis. 

School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 

School,  Johnson,  Vt.  State  Normal  School,  Castine,  Me. 

School,  Albany,  N.  Y.  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

School,  Farmington,  Me.  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

School,  Indiana,  Pa.  State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  Wis. 
School,  West  Chester,  Pa.  ,  State  Norm^il  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

School,  Peru,  Neb.  Normal  College,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  latest  edition  of  Harper's  Geographies  shows  the  most  recent  political  changes 
throtighout  the  world,  including  those  in  British  America,  those  in  Europe  and  Asia 
resulting  from  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  British  acquisitions  in  South  Africa,  together 
with  the  explorations  and  discoveries  of  Stanley,  Cameron  and  others  in  Equatorial 
Africa.     The  statistics  of  population  are  based  upon  the  census  of  1880. 


Correspondence  regarding  books  for  examination,  terms  of  introduction,  etc., 
is  solicited. 

HAEPEE  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  N.,T. 


FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.'S 


TH_B    COSLISLG   FLOOI},. 


The  attention  of  the  readers  of  "The  Student"  is  called  to  this  Flour,  which  is 
made  from  the  entire  wheat  kernel.  In  it  the  true  food  bran  has  been  reduced  to 
a  flour  of  equal  fineness  with  the  softer  and  whiter  portions  of  the  grain,  thus  in- 
corporating in  it,  in  an  easily  digestible  form,  a//  the  food  properties  of  wheat  in 
their  purity  and  natural  proportions.  Thus  it  contains  not  only  the  starch  of  the 
white  flour,  but  tYitgluteny  the  mineral  salts  zxA  the  phosphates  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  fullest  physical  development. 


Put  up  in  12 J  and  25  Pound  Bags,  @  6  crs.  per  lb. 
"        "  \  Bbls.  @  $4,25.    In  Bbls  @  $8.00. 


LOWRY   &   STOKES, 

WHOLSSAIsB  AQENTB, 

Ho.  524  South  Second  Street,  Philad'a. 


pyRE  LliERIA  PALM  OIL  SOAP. 

UnequaUed  as  a  Toilet,  Bath,  ^having  and  Tooth  Soap. 

EDWARD  S.  MORRIS,  Manufacturer, 

OFFICE,  No.  6  S.  Merrick  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  soap  is  entirely  free  from  all  other  Oils,  Animal  fats.  Rosin  and  artificial  Perfume. 

JPJtOM  THE  PHEaiJ^BUTT  OE  GIBARJ>    COZZEGE, 
Mr.  Edwajid  S.  Morxxs. 


.. Phii^dbx.puia,  June  8,  x88i. 

' DtarSir: — I  have  used  your  Soap,  manufactured  from  Pure  Palm  Oil,  and  have  found  it  excellent  for  shaving, 
and  for  cleansing  the  skin  and  teeth,  it  has  the  pleasant  aroma  of  the  fresh  Oil,  and  is  free  from  the  odors  with 
which  perfumers  conceal  the  rancidity  of  their  Oils. 

When  purchasers  of  this  Soap  learn  of  the  literary  and  industrial  schools  you  are  establishing  in  Liberia,  for  the 
education  of  African  children,  they  will  use  the  Soap  with  increased  pleasure. 

Respectfully  yours,  WM.  H.  ALLEN. 

EDWARD   S.   MORRIS,  Manufacturer. 

This  Oil.  pure,  fresh  and  sweet,  is  bottled  and  hermeticalhr  sealed  in  Liberia.  It  is  a  highly  valued  application 
for  CHAPPED  I^ANDS  and  LIPS,  ABRASIONS  OF  THE  SKIN,  BURNS,  CHAPES,  BRUISES,  and 
almost  all  SKIN  AFFECTIONS.  _      _ 

The  Adams  Express  Co.  will  deliver  single  bottles  of  this  Oil  to  almost  any  part  or  section  of  the  United  States, 
charging  the  receiver  only  25  cts.  freight,  as  per  contract  with  Edw'd  S.  Morris. 


FSTERBROOK'S 


STANDARD 


and 
RELIABLE 


E8TERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Worlu,  Camden,  N.  J.     28  John  St.,  New  York. 


Tht  l£o?ftblt  Flasiiplitrt. 

WhitalPs  Planisphere  is  to  Astronomy  what  a 
map  is  to  Geography,  and  as  much  better  than 
a  celestial  Globe  as  it  is  cheaper.  There  are  two 
kinds,  one  with  constellations  as  pictures,  the 
other  stars  on  a  black  ground.  Set  it  properly 
and  all  the  stars  above  the  horizon  are  seen  in 
true  position. 

Full  set  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $6, 
by  Henry  Whitall,  PhilUpsburgy  N,  /, 
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Google 


RELIABLE  BUSINESS  MEN  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AND  VICINIH. 


^'"''3"ti;!!^iirBAcoK,    •^"""nPo'.^W.sxkouu.I     EVANS  &  yarn  all, 
QUAKER  CITY  OIL  CO.  No.  252  s.  front  street,  phila. 

I  Reliable  Head  Light  Oil  and 
j  Ready  Mixed  Paints, 

At  Lowe&t  Market  Mate: 
^  Circulars  mailed  on  request. 


REFINERS  OF  PETROLEUM,  NEW  PROCESS. 

QUAKER    CITY  ^ITiET^ 

Office,  9  N.  FRONT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


E.    B.    RICHIE, 

No.  418  N.  THIRD    STREET, 

Philadelphia. 

Manmfacturer 
LEATHER  BELTING  AND  FIRE  HOSE. 

No.    315    WILLING'S    ALLEY, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CHEMIST, 

Analysis  of  Ores,  Water,  and  Milk. 


WARRINGTON    &  TRIMBLE. 

APOTHECARIES, 

N.  W.  CoR.  Fifth  &  Callowhill  Sts., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1  Superior  Indelible  Ink  and  Toilet  Articles. 

'     THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

ATTOnNET'AT'IsA  W, 

No.  700  ARCH  STREET, 

Philadelphia. 

Collection,  Settlement  of  EsUtes,  and  Conveyancing, 
Speciaiues. 


BRYANT  &  STRATTON, 

BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 

108   S.    TENTH    ST.,   PHILAD'A. 

L 

'      Caieiiil  training  in  business  branches,  forms  and  customs. 

OPEN   ALL  THE  YEAR. 


WILLIAM    H.    PILE, 

No.  422   WALNUT  ST., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Book  and  Job  j=>rintbr. 


WM.    H.    MOON, 

NURSERYMAN    AND    FLORIST, 

QLBirWOOD    XnTBBBBISS. 

MORRISVILLE.    BUCKS    CO.,    PA. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  trees 

and  plants  in  the  Union. 
4^  Catalogues  free  on  application. 


J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON. 

STOCK   BROKER, 
No.   1   Stock   Exchange, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

DEVOE'S     BRILLIANT    OIL, 

THE  SAFEST  AND    BEST, 

R.  J.  Allen,  Son  &  Co. 


F.    8.    HICKMAN, 

STEAM-POWER 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


r^jR, 


The  finest  and  most  complete  Printing  House  ouuide 
of  ihc  large  cities.  Facilities  for  work  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  nothing  but  first-class  work  executed.  Estimates 
chfcerfiiUy  furnished,  and  all  orders  promptly  exeeuted. 


EDWARD  C.  JONES  &  CO., 

CITY    HALL    DRUG   STORE, 

S.  E.  COR.  FIFTEENTH  &  MARKET  STS., 

Spbclvltt,  Phiiadelphia. 

-  BAT  and  INSSOT  BZTXB1CINATOB8." 


W.   C.  WHELLER, 

No.  152  S.  THIRD  STREET, 
Opposite  the  Exchange,  Philad'a.    (Room  4.) 
Old  books  rebound.    Jobbing  and  Pamphlet  work 
promptly  attended  to. 


GUSTAVUS    GOLZE, 

531    ARCH    STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
rZAXir  and  MASHIOXABLE 

i^  PLAIN  COATS  A  SPEaALTY. 


MOSS    &c    CO., 
Blank  Booh  Metnufacturera 


AND 

STATIONERS, 


No.  432    CHESTNUT   STREET,    PHILA. 

/Google 
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WHITALL,  TATUM  &  CO., 

@lais  Kamttttmi ®£s 

410  RACE  STREET,  Philadelphia, 
46  and  48  BASCLAT  STSEET,  Hev  York. 


CHEMICAL    GLASSWARE 

FOR 

LABORATORIES,  COLLEGES,  MUSEUMS, 

ASSAYING    WORKS,  INSTITUTES    OF  TECHNOLOGY, 

ACADEMIES,    &c. 

ALSO, 

DRUGGISTS'    GLASSWARE, 

HoiQatopatbic  Vials,  Dro^sts'  Snodries,  && 
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HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

« 

FACULTY. 

THOMAS    CHASE,  LL.D., Pres't  and  Prof.  Philology  and  Literature. 

PLINY    EAKLE    CHASE,  LL.D.,       .     .  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Logic 

ISAAC   SH  A  RPLESS,  S,  B., Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

ALLEN   C.  THOMAS,  A.  B.,        ....  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  History. 

LYMAN    BEECHER    HALL,  Ph.D.,      .  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

FRANCIS    G.  ALLINSON,  Ph.  D.,      .     .  Ass't  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

JOSEPH    RHOADS,  Jr.,  A.B.,        .     .     •  instructor  in  Natural  History. 

SAMUEL   BRUN,S.B., Instructor  in  French. 

ALFRED  GREELY  LADD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

Instructor  in  Drawing. 

WILLIAM    HENRY    COLLINS,  S.B.,   .  Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 

WALTER    FERRIS    PRICE,  A.  B.,     .      .  Assistant  in  the  Library. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE  la  situated  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  nine  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  on  a  tract  of  215  acres,  60  acres  of  which  are  laid  out  in  ornamental 
groimds.    The  situation  is  unusually  beautiful  and  healthful. 

Babclat  Hall,  a  large  granite  building^  finished  in  1877,  gives  to  the  students 
private  bed  rooms  and  pleasant  studies. 

There  are  two  Coukses,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific.  In  the  Classical,  Latin 
is  required  throughout,  while  Greek  and  Mathematics  are  elective  in  the  latter  part  of 
^iie  course.  In  the  Scientific,  Greek  is  omitted,  and  Latin  is  required  through  the  first 
year  only.  A  limited  number  of  elective  studies  are  arranged  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  so  that  students  can'choose  such  as  are  adapted  to  their  wants. 

The  Library  contains  over  12,000  well  selected  volumes.  Oare  is  taken  to  exclude 
books  of  fiction  and  injurious  literature.  The  books  may  be  freely  used,  and  a  full  card 
catalogue  facilitates  reference.    The  best  foreign  and  American  Periodicals  are  taken. 

Thfe  Observatory  is  the  best  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  Students  in 
Astronomy  have  more  practice  with  the  instruments  than  in  almost  any  other  College  in 
the  country. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  ^ves  ample  &cilities  for  experimental  work.  Each 
student  is  furnished  with  his  own  table  and  implements,  and  may,  if  he  so  elect,  take  an 
advanced  oouise  in  Analysis. 

The  Physical  Apparatus  is  extensive  and  varied. 

EVE35TNO  Lectures  by  the  College  Professors  and  specialists  firom  elsewhere  are 
frequently  given. 

Physical  Exercise  is  encouraged  by  a  well  equipped  Gymnasium.  A  competent 
instructor,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  Arts  and  Medicine,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Sargent,  has  direction  of  it,  and  gives  systematic  instruction,  based  upon  carefm  personal 
examination,  to  each  student  desiring  it.  Grounds  especially  prepared  for  cricket,  foot 
ball,  base  ball,  lawn  tennis  and  other  games. 

In  the  Discipline,  the  officers  endeavor  to  promote  habits  of  diligence,  order  and 
regularity.  Private  admonition  and  apneals  to  the  eood  sense  and  conscientious  feeling 
of  the  students,  are  the  means  most  confidently  relied  on. 

The  Price  of  Board  and  Tuition  is  $425  per  annum.  A  limited  number  of  annual 
scholarships'  are  granted,  to  assist  meritorious  students,  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  meet  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  education. 

For  Catalogues  and  information,  address. 

Prof.  Allen  C.  Thomas, 

Haverford  College  P.  0., 

Montgomery  Co.,  J*a. 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


EST-AJBLISHEID   1783. 


MICROSCOPES 


t®s  ^emslste'  me^e 


ATicAel  and  Soutot  2rial  Sets, 

Opthalmoscopes, 

Color  jStind  Tests, 

Test  Types,  Jbc,  dc. 

U&tbem&tioftl  laitnu&Miti  of  iTwy  deieriptioB. 


W.  Y.  McAllister, 


728  Chestnut  Stre.  , 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Sfc#  P#i^f#®t#i  fyp#-Wilt#i^i 


Hearly  Ten  Thousand  Our  fio.  2  Machine 

Sol(J^  has  both  upper  and  lower 

case  type,  (capitals  and 
.  small  letters)  with 

No  Longer  an  Experiment  only  38  keys. 


The  most  popular  of  labor-saving  instruments.  Adopted  by  thousands  for 
general  office  and  literary  work.  Simple  and  durable  in  construction,  it  is  quickly 
understood  and  becomes  an  unfailing  assistant. 

Our  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  machinery  are  well-known,  and 
nearly  ten  years*  experience  in  the  construction  of  writing  machines  has  enabled 
us  to  approach  very  near  perfection. 

Descriptive  Circular  mailed  free. 

E.  REMINGTON  &  SONS, 

124  Soath  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
281  and  283  Broadway,  New  York. 

THE  BEST  PAPER!  TRY  ITI 

BEAUTIFFTLLY    ILLUSTRATED. 
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EDITOKIALS. 

"  The  Student"  this  month  is  largely  occupied  by  a  number  of  articles, 
moet  of  which  have  been  prepared  by,  or  at  the  instance  of,  the  "  Grammar 
Committee"  which  was  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Depart- 
ment Educational  Conference.  We  hope  they  will  receive  the  attention, 
and  draw  forth  the  criticism  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  de- 
mands. 

We  have  been  steadily  improving  and  enlarging  our  systems  of  educa- 
tion for  years.  New  subjects  are  introduced,  and  many  of  the  old  ones 
are  better  taught.  Yet  we  doubt  whether  the  spelling,  the  composition, 
and  the  reading  of  the  graduates  of  our  schools  and  colleges  are  as  good 
as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  There  seems  to  have  been  recently  a  very 
vigorous  waking  up  to  this  fact.  It  has  made  itself  so  conspicuous,  by 
the  feulty  letters  of  "educated"  young  men,  that  it  becomes  a  necessity 
to  do  something. 

The  world  is  more  apt  to  judge  of  a  person's  scholarship  by  his  compo- 
sition than  anything  else.  A  badly  spelled  letter,  or  a  grammatical  in- 
accuracy, are  considered  indications  of  ignorance,  or,  at  best,  of  slovenly 
attainments.  Let  us,  then,  have  effectual  instruction  given  in  spelling,  in 
composition,  in  reading  and  penmanship.  If  necessary  to  secure  it,  let  us 
cut  off  the  mathematics,  the  classics  and  the  sciences ;  and  do  not  let  the 
example  of  the  Quincy  Schools  be  entirely  lost  upon  us. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  up  our  old  courses.  Many  of  the  advo- 
cates of  reformed  systems  of  grammar  teaching  urge  that  the  work  can  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  instruction  in  other  studies,  and  that  time 
can  actually  be  WLved  by  the  new  methods.  They  claim  that  the  science 
of  language  may  be  safely  left  to  a  later  time,  and  that  practical  study  of 
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the  construction  of  sentences,  and  the  use  of  words,  with  plenty  of  exer- 
cise, can  largely  supercede  it.  We  are  not  grammarians  by  profession, 
and  may  be  excused  from  speaking  positively  on  these  points.  Any  one 
who  has  anything  to  say  on  any  side  may  have  the  use  of  our  columns. 
But  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  some  instruction  in  Grammar  is  better 
than  others ;  that  students  from  certain  schools  invariably  go  up  to  col- 
lege better  prepared  than  those  from  others,  but  whether  it  is  the  amount 
or  the  quality  of  the  instruction  that  determines  the  excellence,  we  are 
unable  to  say. 

When  we  get  these  fundamental  branches  properly  taught;  when  the 
teachers  of  all  our  primary  schools  can  give  the  right  kind  of  instruction, 
we  can  then  hope  to  secure  a  sound  system  throughout  Till  then  our 
work  will  be  built  on  an  unsubstantial  basis. 

But  improvements  need  to  come  from  above.  Selection  takes  the 
aggressive  teachers  into  the  boarding-schools  and  colleges.  Their 
thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the  various  phases  of  their  own  work,  and 
they  forget  the  material  which  will  after  a  while  come  into  their  hands. 
It  ought  not  to  be  felt  too  small  a  thing  for  them  to  give  what  help  they 
can  to  the  primary  schools  below  them.  They  will  receive  the  direct  ad- 
vantage in  the  improved  students  they  receive,  and  they  can  do  much  to 
benefit  the  great  mass  of  children  who  constitute  the  actual  force  of  soci- 
ety and  make  public  opinion.  No  philologist  is  too  great  to  investigate 
and  advise  as  to  the  method  of  primary  instruction  in  grammar,  and  no 
mathematician  is  too  great  to  do  what  he  can  towards  forming  a  correct 
system  in  teaching  arithmetic. 

The  articles  presented  do  not  decide  anything.  They  are  simply  a 
collection  of  opinions,  and  indicate  how  far  the  committee  have  already 
gone  in  their  work.  By  continual  discussion  and  criticism,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  really  practical  and  feasible  suggestions  will  be  ready  for 
embodiment  in  their  coming  report. 

By  practical  and  feasible  suggestions  we  mean  such  as  a  primary  teacher 
who  has  not  heard  of  the  modem  investigations  and  talk  on  the  subject, 
can  make  an  encouraging  attempt  to  practise.  Any  other  suggestions 
will  fail  of  their  object  in  reaching  the  class  most  needing  them. 

As  given  in  the  minutes  of  the  Association,  the  Committee  consists  of 
F.  B.  Gummere,  M.  W.  Thomas,  F.  G.  Allinson,  A.  Sharpless,  H.  N. 
Hoxie,  and  J.  F.  Davis. 

The  Society  of  Friends  of  the  present  day  does  not  turn  out  many 
writers.  Whatever  light  the  Society  may  have  is  not  set  on  a  candlestick 
in  this  way.  There  are  educated  men  in  it,  and  there  are  plenty  of  men 
with  very  positive  views  which  they  w^ould  be  glad  for  the  world  to  adopt. 
But  they  do  not  to  any  great  extent  seek  to  commend  their  views  to  the 
popular  judgment  by  their  pens.  That  books  and  reviews  and  papers 
aflford  th^  very  best  means  of  influencing  the  public  we  suppose  will  not 
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be  denied.  We  should  be  glad  if  the  quarterly,  bi-monthly  and  monthly 
reviews  and  magazines  could  frequently  contain  articles  which  would  treat 
of  some  subjects  of  popular  interest,  looked  at  from  a  Quaker  standpoint. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  some  of  the  news  comments  in  the  daily  press 
given  in  such  a  way  as  at  least  would  not  bias  the  public  mind  against 
the  Quaker  views  of  peace  and  sound  order  and  healthy  nnorals.  We 
would  like  to  see  books  given  to  the  world  which  would  give  out,  with  no 
uncertain  sound,  our  doctrines  and  principles  in  such  a  way  that  they 
would  be  read  by  thinking  people  of  our  age.  But  such  things  cannot 
be  until  Friends  become  masters  of  a  style  which  is  up  to  the  standard  of 
these  reviews,  and  which  is  so  strong  and  taking  as  to  command  the  popu- 
lar ear. 

We  have  an  ancient  literature,  in  which  we  rejoice.  Why  do  not  we 
have  a  modem  literature  of  the  same  kind  ?  The  writings  of  men  one, 
hundred  or  two  hundred  years  ago  may  not  be  the  best  to  impress  the 
same  truths  upon  this  generation.  New  issues  have  arisen,  and  new  ob- 
stacles are  in  the  way. 

In  addition,  we  do  not  know  why  Friends  should  not  take  a  Mler 
share  in  the  literary  and  scientific  authorship  of  the  world.  Some  of 
them  have  wealth  and  leisure  and  literary  tastes.  But  they  have  never 
learned  to  write. 

Now  we  think  the  matter  ought  to  be  rectified.  Oar  grammar  commit- 
tee might  tell  us  what  we  can  do  in  our  schools.  But  any  man  or  wo- 
man of  ordinary  capacity  may,  by  sufficient  practice  and  careful  study  of 
his  own  style,  make  of  himself  a  clear,  and  even  attractive  writer.  He 
must  go  to  work  to  get  this  practice.  He  must  submit  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  rejected  manuscripts — all  good  authors  have  had  scores  of  them — 
and  he  must  be  content  if  some  of  his  efihsions  are  not  printed  in  any 
more  reputable  journal  than  his  county  paper.  But  he  will  gradually 
rise ;  his  articles  will  be  sought  after,  and,  by  and  by,  he  will  feel  that 
his  work  is  beginning  to  be  influential. 

We  think  that  there  are  better  signs  among  us  for  the  future.  Our 
weekly  religious  journals,  if  we  mistake  not,  contain  more  original  mat- 
ter than  a  few  years  ago.  And  the  response  of  Friends  to  our  request  for 
contributed  articles  to  the  "  The  Student"  has  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions, though  fallen  short  of  our  needs. 


A  revival  of  interest  in  the  libraries  of  the  land  is  much  needed.  In 
the  cities  and  largest  towns  the  subject  naturally  receives  a  fair  degree  of 
attention.  Books  and  readers  are  easily  brought  together.  Funds  are 
readily  secured,  and  books  are  not  allowed  to  become  worm-eaten  for 
want  of  use.  Even  under  these  favorable  circumstances,  much  may  yet 
be  done  in  the  way  of  educating  public  taste.  The  experience  of  some 
of  the  larger  libraries  is  full  of  instruction.  In  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary trained  attendants  supply  the  books,  and  endeavor,  first,  to  dis- 
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crimioate  as  to  the  quality  of  fiction  supplied  to  those  who  ask  for  it,  and 
afterward  to  withdraw  them  entirely  from  such  reading.  Friends'  Free 
Library,  at  Germantown,  supplies.no  fiction  whatever,  and  yet  receives 
an  encouraging  amount  of  patronage  from  some,  presumably  novel  read- 
ers under  other  circumstances.  These  cases  indicate  that  a  library,  like 
a  school,  may  possess  a  kind  of  personality.  A  lot  of  books  and  a  place 
to  keep  them,  are  not  the  only  things  requisite.  There  is  needed  a  di- 
recting intelligence,  capable  of  understanding  the  mental  status  of  indi- 
vidual readers,  and  knowing  the  books  well  enough  to  be  able  to  point 
out  that  which  is  best  for  each.  If  all  parents  were  careful  enough  in 
providing  for  the  mental  culture  of  their  children,  this  might  not  be  ne- 
cessary. But  young  persons  turned  loose  in  a  library  are  sure  to  make 
mistakes.  Even  with  the  best  of  motives,  there  will  be  much  mis- 
directed effort.  An  association  of  librarians  in  the  United  States  has 
already  been  founded,  and  usefid  results  may  be  expected. 

But  what  of  the  little  libraries  which  exist  in  many  villages,  or  at- 
tached to  meetings  in  country  places  ?  Who  will  tell  us  how  they  are  to 
be  kept  alive  and  made  usefdl  to  the  people  around  them  ?  We  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  breaking  up  of  some  of  these  after  a  struggling  ex- 
istence of  many  years.  We  recall  others  which  are  lifeless  affairs,  utterly 
powerless  for  good  as  at  present  managed.  The  value  of  intelligent 
supervision,  as  referred  to  above,  is  corroborated  by  the  experience  of 
some  of  these  small  libraries.  A  single  individual  of  cultured  tastes,  re- 
siding near  one  of  these,  will  sometimes  keep  it  alive  long  after  it  would 
otherwise  have  become  wholly  neglected.  This  may  not  be  by  any  great 
outlay  of  money.  A  judicious  care  of  the  books,  a  very  few  new  vol- 
umes, added  from  time  to  time,  a  careful  collection  of  dues,  so  that  all 
will  have  a  moneyed  interest — anything  to  keep  it  before  the  public — 
will  tend  to  increase  its  usefulness.  Now  that  the  winter  season  is  upon 
us,  when  books  should  most  be  in  demand,  perhaps  some  contributor  will 
tell  us  how  best  to  manage  a  country  library. 

We  print  in  next  number  the  proceedings  of  the  Educational  Conference 
of  the  Western  Department,  as  compiled  for  us  by  the  secretary.  This 
department  embraces  Iowa  and  Kansas.  It  may  not  be  known  that  there 
are  as  many  Friends'  children  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  as  east  of  the 
Alleghenies.  In  future  issues  of  "  The  Student"  will  be  printed  articles 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Stuart,  Hannah  E.  Bean,  and  Prof.  S.  A.  Jones,  which  were 
read  in  the  conference.  Some  account  of  the  spirit  of  the  meeting,  and 
of  the  work  to  be  done,  will  be  found  among  our  items. 

We  would  like  each  old  subscriber  to  send  us  the  name  of  a  new  one. 
This  reads  much  like  a  remark  we  have  made  before,  or  have  read  in 
some  other  periodical.  But,  however  trite  it  may  be,  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  existence  and  usefulness  of  "  The  Student*'  depends  upon  an 
increased  and  increasing  circle  of  readers.  Our  arrangements  for  clubbing 
will  be  found  on  another  page. 
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ELEMENTARY  TEACHING  IN  ENGLISH. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS.  ^ 

The  current  number  of  "  The  Student"*  has  been  set  apart  for 
articles  and  opinions  on  the  subject  of  elementary  training  in  English. 
The  conference  that  appointed  a  committee  to  look  after  this  matter, 
clearly  deemed  the  present  state  of  things  not  as  good  as  it  could 
and  should  be.  Naturally,  the  report  to  be  given  to  the  next  con- 
ference must  contain  some  definite  reeommendation,  some  clearly- 
drawn  plan  for  elementary  English  studies  that  may  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  every  school-teacher  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  this 
way  we  shall  do  something  of  lasting  work. 

Only  last  night  I  heard  the  question  put :  "  Are  not '  Quakers' 
very  slow  to  aid  education  in  their  Society  ?"  Now  we,  who  are  in 
the  pale,  know  well  what  noble  and  ceaseless  efforts  have  been  made 
among  us  for  education ;  made,  perhaps,  by  different  men  in  very 
different  ways,  but  all  showing  the  same  spirit  to  heed  George  Fox  s 
command  aoout  training  up  oui;  youth  in  things  civil  and  useful. 
Why,  then,  such  a  question  ?  Are  not  we  teachers  at  fault  ?  Is  not 
the  fact  plain,  that  we  do  not  enough  show  forth,  by  progress  and 
improved  methods,  in  our  schools,  what  these  benefactors  do  for  us  ? 

Take  our  last  conference.  Certainly  one  of  its  pleasantest  fea- 
tures was  the  way  in  which  non-professional  men  gave  us  their  "  aid 
and  comfort."  fiut  they  are  not  going  to  give  us  shop  and  tools, 
and  then  come  do  the  work  itself.  That  is  our  affair.  Now,  one 
subject  discussed  took  a  practical  turn.  It  happened  to  be  elemen- 
tary English  ;  it  might  have  been,  and  may  be  just  as  well.  Natu- 
ral History,  or  Classics,  or,  what  not?  That  is  not  the  point  at  all. 
The  opinions  were  given,  and  there  we  should  have  lefl  it  I  suppose, 
had  not  a  lady  suggested  that  the  matter  need  not  end  in  talk,  and 
demanded  practical  carrying  out  of  the  improvement  wanted.  I 
understand,  too,  that  the  suggestions  about  normal  training  are  get- 
ting out  of  the  cloud  of  talk  into  the  sunshine  of  deed.  Let  us  only 
try  to  do  the  same  for  the  training  of  children  and  youth  in  their 
mother-tonffue  I 

It  seems  oest  to  give  the  committee  ground  to  stand  on  when 
they  come  to  prepare  a  report.  It  seems  best  that  they  should 
know  the  opinions  of  teachers  and  others,  as  well  as  the  actual  state 
ofthines  in  the  studies  themselves.  Opinions  and  facts — minute, 
particular  facts,  are  needed.  In  spite  of  the  immense  claim  on  his 
attention,  made  by  classical  studies,  the  French  lyciefi  devotes  to  his 
native  tongue  twenty-eight  hours  a  week  for  his  first  three  years. 
{Journal  of  Education,  Quoted  by  London  Tlinea.)  One  asks  if  all 
this  time  \a  used  to  the  best  results. 

How  much  depends,  indeed,  on  the  right  use  of  time  in  these 
early  studies — studies  whose  methods  often  make  or  mar  the 
scholar !    As  George  Chapman  bravely  said, 

"Being  used  aright,  the  use  of  time  is  fete  I" 

*  Articles  by  J.  F.  Davis,  &c.,  crowded  out  of  this  issue  will  appear  in  next. 
—(Eds.  Student.) 
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And  surely  this  trainiDg  is  of  more  importance  than  much  subse- 
quent "  drill." 

A  change,  then,  ought  to  be  made  ;  not  in  the  interest  of  mere 
iconoclasm,  but  for  a  clearly  seen  good  to  be  gained.  What  shall 
be  the  spirit  of  the  change  ?  "  Well  to  beware  that  it  be  the  refor- 
mation that  draweth  on  the  change,  and  not  the  desire  of  change 
that  pretendeth  the  reformation.  (Bacon).  As  a  teacher,  and  one 
of  those  who  are  to  determine  what  change  we  need,  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  to  offer  on  the  subject: 

In  first  order  stands  the  enormous  waste  of  time  in  learning  to 
**  spell."  Well-defined  sounds ;  a  lawless,  inconsistent  series  of  sym- 
bols to  represent  the  sounds.  Let  teachers  read  over  that  Circular 
No.  7,  on  the  Spelling  Reform,  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  will 
send  to  any  one  that  wants  it  If  possible,  add  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  London  Philological  Society.  Then  let  him  see  if 
he  can  take  no  interest  in  the  affair ;  no  matter  whether  he  would 
advocate  slight  or  sweeping  reform,  something  must  strike  him  as 
needing  remedy. 

In  regard  to  the  teaching  "  to  write  and  speak  English  correctly," 
— that  is,  Grammar.  Surely,  time  is  wasted  when  we  try  to  thrust 
a  bushel  of  wheat  into  a  quart  measure.    Children  cannot,  as  a  rule, 

frasp  complex  theories  and  rules ;  they  can  understand  simple  facts, 
'he  secret  of  it  is,  no  one  ever  learns  practical  facta  from  theoretical 
teaching.  I  do  not  say  theoretical  teaching  has  no  value.  I  do  say, 
that  value  lies  in  the  training  of  already  strong  intellects,  not  in  the 
first  practical  lessons.  It  has  a  value  in  teaching  why,  not  in  teach- 
ing how.  Now,  by  practical  teaching  is  meant  this :  Every  teacher 
in  every  branch  of  a  school  should  be  ex  officio  grammar  teacher. 
If  your  geography  scholar  makes  a  grammatical  slip  in  an  answer, 
even  if  the  fact  be  right,  correct  him  as  if  he  had  put  Berlin  in 
Guinea.  (See,  too,  Sarah  Marble's  recommendation  in  another  page). 
Above  all  stands  home  correction.  ' 

Shall  we  not  teach  grammar  in  early  stages  of  education?  By 
all  means ;  but  not  in  books  like  Brown's.  Simple  language  les- 
sons, that  show  what  language  is,  that  connect  physiology  with  it, 
and  make  it  real  and  alive,  not  a  dead  skeleton ;  that  give  scholars 
clear  ideas,  not  that  they  must  say  so  and  so,  but  why  they  say  it ; 
that  may  show  them  how  all-important  language  is,  how  much  de- 
pends on  its  right  use,  what  its  'hioral  force  is,  what  a  rdle  it  has 
played  in  history — such  lessons  are  in  place.  My  father  once  told 
me,  he  thought  elementary  mathematics  by  no  means  properly  ar- 
ranged for  teaching.  Instead  of  leading  a  boy  or  girl  through  the 
whole  arithmetic,  the  simple  principles  of  arithmetic,  of  algebra  and 
of  geometry  ought  all  to  be  given  at  an  early  stage,  in  connection 
with  one  another.  So  with  language  lessons. '  We  make  children 
"  analyze"  a  sentence  that  would  almost  wrinkle  the  brow  of  a 
Whately  ;  yet  keep  till  college  days  the  delightful,  simple  history 
of  words. 
Shall  we  teachers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  wait  till  others  have 
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turned  these  theories  to  known  facts,  and  then  begin  to  consider 
them  as  possible  ?  I  am  sure  we  shall  not.  I  do  not  "  despair  of 
the  republic"  to  that  extent,  even  if  this  particular  effort  end  in  a 
Cannffi. 

To  those  who  have  answered  the  appeal  for  articles  and  opinions, 
I  am  sure  the  whole  conference  will  feel  obliged.  President  Moore 
writes  me  that  he  meant  to  *'  furnish  a  scrap  for  The  Student/' 
but  was  hindered  by  pressing  duties.  May  we  not  look  for  that 
"scrap"  in  the  next  issue  ?  F.  B.  Gummere. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  STUDY  OP  ENGLISH. 

We  are  briefly  to  describe  the  existing  methods  of  teaching  the 
English  language  in  Friends'  schools,  and  to  offer  a  few  comments 
in  regard  to  the  same.  The  former  will  necessarily  constitute  the 
old  and  the  latter  the  new  study  of  English. 

From  data  received  from  various  Friends'  schools  in  the  Atlantic 
states — data  made  up  of  postal  cards,  circulars,  catalogues,  and  let- 
ters in  answer  to  definite  inquiries, — we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  improvement  for  the  lost  forty  years  in  the  school  presen- 
tation of  this  subject  has  not  been  marked  —probably  less  so  than 
one  might  suppose.  We  still  have  the  spelling  and  reading  books, 
the  perennial  exercise  in  composition,  the  recitation  and  declama- 
tion, etymology,  rhetoric,  and  the  compendium  of  literature.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  these  will  remain  undisturbed.  The  study  of  for- 
mal English  grammar  seems  generally  to  be  maintained  and  the 
old  time  system  of  "  parsing  "  is  vigorous,  more  or  less,  in  its  tra- 
ditional antiquity. 

The  changes  occurring  during  this  time  consist,  we  should  say, 
in  the  better  adaptation  of  this  plan  to  young  pupils  in  what  are 
called  "  Language  Lessons,"  with  possibly  more  written  slate  or 
blackboard  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  for  advanced 
pupils  the  introduction,  first  in  Greene  and  afterwards  in  Brown, 
{^et  eo  genus  omne)  of  the  Beckerian  Analysis  of  the  English  sen- 
tence. This  was  a  positive  gain  in  itself,  the  only  objection  being 
its  infinitesimal  refinement  as  expounded  by  Greene.  All  are 
familiar  with  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  these  subjects  and 
authors.  With  the  exception  alluded  to,  the  English  grammar  is 
much  the  same  as  that  which  Lindley  Murray  foisted  on  the  lan- 
guage in  1795,  and  rare  Ben  Jonson  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  him.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  declama- 
tion and  essay  exercises  as  a  rule  occur  in  most  schools  not  oftener 
probably  than  once  a  week,  occupying  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
minutes  at  most.  Probably  more  actual  expression  in  English  is 
obtained  from  pupils  now-a-days  than  in  old  times,  from  the  fact 
that  written  examinations,  abstracts,  translations  from  other  lan- 
guages, etc.,  have  rightly  found  their  way  into  some  schools. 
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This  in  substance  is  the  gymnasia  in  which  t^e  children  of 
Friends  are  taught  *'  to  read,  write  and  speak  the  English  language 
correctly."  It  has,  however,  been  found  irrational  to  expect  child- 
ren to  spell  words  disassociated  from  their  context,  the  meaning  of 
which  tney  do  not  understand,  and  some  of  which  they  never  can 
use.  A  better  day  has  thereibre  dawned  for  the  construction  of 
spelling  books.  The  school  essay  is  running  more  and  more  into 
the  abstract  or  lesson  or  reading  work,  or  the  exposition  of  origi- 
nal investigation.  The  Readers  as  compiled  and  edited  at  present, 
barring  occasional  selections  of  perhaps  questionable  propriety,  are 
often  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  in  their  plan  and  execution  touch 
the  acme  of  professional  pedagogy. 

The  Rhetorics  and  Literature  Abridgments'*'  as  they  are  used 
in  schools  are  open,  we  think,  to  the  objection  that  to  the  former  is 
often  assigned  a  minimum  of  rhetorical  training  and  a  maximum 
of  text-book  work,  while  some  of  the  latter  are  utterly  unphiloso- 
phical  in  their  independence  of  historical  connection  and  collateral 
reading. 

This  gymnasia  should  be  judged  practically  and  according  to 
the  fruit  that  it  bears.  Without  examining  further  the  other 
branches  mentioned,  we  come  direcl^ly  to  the  burden  of  this  paper 
and  to  what  forms  the  substance  after  all  of  the  course  in  question, 
viz. :  the  study  of  formal  English  grammar.  From  the  returns 
mentioned  we  find  as  previously  stated  this  branch  of  study  very 

fenerally  in  some  form  in  the  intermediate  and  higher  grades  of 
'riends'  schools.  With  deference  to  everybody,  we  submit  that  in 
view  of  the  assumed  object  to  be  attained,  viz.  :f  the  speaking  and 
writing  of  the  English  language  with  fluency,  copiousness  and  cor- 
rectness, it  is  a  mistake — a  waste  of  time  as  practised, — and  that  it 
should  be  speedily  banished  to  the  "  Miltonic  limbo"  of  things 
transitory  and  vain. 

Its  fruits  at  best  are  not  affluence  of  diction,  readiness  of  speech, 
rich,  strong,  allusive  or  remarkable  English,  either  in  speaking  or 
writing,  but  an  analytical,  judicial,  regulative  knowledge  of  English 
— an  a,cquaintance  with  rules  arbitrary  and  unscientific  in  their 
character,  since  they  are  one  thing  in  the  times  of  Chaucer  and  Bhaks- 
peare,  and  quite  another  in  Newman  and  Macaulay ;  and  unphilo- 
sophic,  since,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  of  Latin  pedigree  and  thus 
foreign  to  the  idiom  of  the  English  speech.     Our  points  against 

*  The  Rhetoric  mostly  in  use  seems  to  be  that  of  Quackenbos,  and  the  Litera- 
ture, Cleaveland's. 

f  That  the  leading  object  of  the  study  of  English  grammar  is  to  teach  the  cor- 
rect use  of  English  is,  in  my  view,  an  error,  and  one  which  is  gradually  becom- 
ing removed,  giving  way  to  the  sounder  opinion  that  grammar  is  the  reflective 
study  of.  language.  Grammar  has  its  part  to  contribute,  but  rather  in  the  higher 
than  in  the  lower  stages  of  the  work.  One  must  be  a  somewhat  reflective  user 
of  language  to  amend  even  here  and  there  a  point  by  grammatical  reasons ;  and 
no  one  ever  changed  from  a  bad  speaker  to  a  good  one  by  applying  the  rules  of 
language  to  what  he  said. — Prof.  Whitney,  Yale  College,  Preface  to  Essentials  of 
English  Grammar,  1877. 
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the  086  of  formal  English  grammar  as  given  in  a  text-book,  with 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  are : — 

I.  That  it  inverts  the  natural  order  of  mental  development  by 
putting  (in  homely  phrase)  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The  study 
of  the  grammar  of  any  historic  or  dominant  language  is  implied 
metaphysics  and  rests  on  the  analysis  of  mental  operations.  It 
therefore  assumes  on  the  part  of  pupils  powers  of  reflection  and 
abstraction  as  yet  embryonic,  as  also  habits  of  thought  and  stand- 
ards of  reference  very  far  from  their  command. 

Disguised  in  grammatical  phraseology  of  rule  and  formulae,  pre- 
dicate, proposition,  attribute,  copula,  subject,  etc.,  etc.,  the  real 
difficulties  are  not  met  at  all,  and  English  grammar  thus  becomes 
what  Prof.  DeMorgan  once  said  of  school  arithmetics,  that  they 
were  ships  of  war  with  their  ^uns  thrown  overboard.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  verify  this  for  hiAaself  let  him  hunt  it  up  in  Stuart  Mills' 
Logic,  Bk.  I.,  Chapt.  1-4,  inclusive ;  in  Garnett's  Philological  Es- 
says in  hfs  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  or  in 
the  last  edition  of  James  Mills'  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind. 
The  study  is  final,  not  preparatory,  and  belongs  to  the  period  of 
matured  adolescence. 

II.  It  fails  most  completely  in  making  pupils  masters  in  the  use 
of  their  mother-tongue.  This  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  ofiend- 
ing.  To  philosophise  abmit  a  language  according  to  Brown^,  is  not 
to  command  that  lan^age.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  say  from 
long  experience  in  schools  that  their  one  great  weakness  is  the  ab- 
sence of  adequate  means  to  secure  definite,  positive  and  visible 
growth  in  the  use  of  the  vernacular  on  the  part  of  pupils.  Under 
the  rich  diction  of  a  Choate,  a  Macaulay,  or  Burke,  the  poorest 
kind  of  the  field  would  grow  in  mental  stature  and  in  the  power  of 
palpable,  composite,  discriminating  expression.  But  take  the  finest 
pupil  in  your  school  and  in  most  cases  the  one  thing  noticeable 
about  him  as  a  subject  or  person  oit  your  hands  in  process  of  cul- 
ture is  the  inadequacy  of  his  vocabulary,  his  helplessness  in  the 
English  speech.  With  every  recitation  the  one  thing  observable 
is  the  bare  Saxon  vocable,  the  unfinished  sentence,  the  elliptical 
proposition,  the  poverty  of  adjective  and  epithet,  the  hesitating  joint- 
ure of  sentences,  the  wearisome  repetition,  the  bead  roll  talk  of  the 
weather  and  the  crops.  The  amplitude  of  speech  that  comes  from 
contact  with  the  world's  sreaXjest  minds,  the  words  that  paint  in 
arabesque  or  sculpture  in  bold  relief  the  representative  pictures  of 
history  or  science,  and  over  which  the  race  loves  to  linger,  are  un- 
recognized in  the  cheap  veneer  of  the  pupil.  What  can  change 
it  ?  Is  it  the  grammatical  vivisection  of  the  language  according  to 
Gould  Brown  ?  Do  we  study  English  for  use  or  for  judicial  par- 
sing and  analysis  ?  Is  it  better  to  know  that  a  sentence  is  com- 
pound and  a  word  a  noun  than  to  command  the  sentence  and  wield 
the  parts  of  speech  with  grace,  picturesque  beauty  and  power  ? 
We  submit  that  the  philosophy  of  linguists  as  given  in  the  gram- 
mars for  the  school  girl  and  boy  of  the  period  is  not  in  harmony 
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^ith  the  broad  principles  of  teaching  pursued  in  other  important 
branches.  The  laboratory  method  of  physics  or  chemistry  or 
botany  finds  no  place  in  it.  It  is  destructive,  not  constructive. 
Unlike  history,  or  psychology,  or  geometry,  it  merely  classifies  and 
arranges.  To  learn  to  speak  English  we  must  speak  it ;  to  write  it 
we  must  write  it.  When  the  English  eleven  tram  as  the  champion 
cricketers  of  the  world,  are  they  drilled  in  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  human  body,  the  microscopic  mysteries  of  muscular  tissue, 
or  do  they  play  cricket  ?  In  our  conquest  of  the  English  speech 
are  we  to  learn  it  and.train  in  its  highest  models  of  expression  or 
are  we  to  feed  on  its  rind,  and  husks,  and  skeleton  ? 

III.  We  should  like  to  show  from  the  side  of  comparative  philo- 
logy, from  the  labors  of  the  German  Benfrey  in  the  fresh  grave  of 
a  summer  ago, — Benfrey,  a  type  of  the  workers,  who,  for  three  gene- 
rations, have  illuminated  the  languages  of  Europe  by  prolonged  in- 
vestigation of  the  Sanscrit  mother  of  the  Aryan  tongues,  that  the  so 
called  irregularities  and  illegitimate  constructions  of  English  gram- 
mar, with  their  farrago  of  "  exceptions,"  spring  first  and  foremost 
from  our  present  ignorance  of  the  Queen's  English,  but  space  forbids. 
Fifty  years  hence  we  may  well  say  that  the  students  of  the  Eng- 
lish speech  will  indeed  marvel  at  the  curious  opinions  of  former 
generations  on  the  grammar,  pronunciation,  and  meaning  of  the 
"  Gramjnarless  Tongue." 

Meanwhile  at  home  and  abroad,  outside  of  Friends'  schools,  the 
method  of  the  new  English  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  The  Amer- 
ican educational  catalogue  of  a  year  ago,  made  up  with  care  and 
thoroughness  by  the  editors  of  the  Publisher's  Weekly,  clearly  indi- 
cates the  relative  attention  given  to  the  different  studies  demanded 
by  the  American  public,  so  far  as  text-books  show  it.  Fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  publications  of  half-a-year  is  made  up  about  equally 
of  the  classics  and  of  English  literature.  Under  the  enthusiasm, 
precision  and  more  generous  scientific  methods  of  the  younger 
American  school  or  classical  scholars  fresh  from  the  masters  of  Ger- 
many, the  interest  in  the  classics  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  on 
the  increase.  And  with  similar  zest  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
parative method  and  English  philology,  the  study  of  the  English 
language  has  taken  a  new  departure.  That  departure,  somewhat 
new  here,  but  for  several  years  in  practice  in  England, — is  based 
on  the  idea  of  using  English  literature  as  a  force  in  education. 
Cheap  and  convenient  school  editions  of  classical  English  authors 
are  handed  directly  to  the  pupil,  instead  of  such  a  compend  as 
Cleaveland's,  and  the  method  of  school-room  instruction  and  drill 
(assuming  for  the  time  that  the  work  in  hand  is  a  speech  of  Burke, 
an  essay  of  Bacon,  or  a  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost)  is  somewhat  as 
follows : — 

I.  *  One  or  two  readings  of  the  ^ext  to  get  its  scope. 

*  I  am  somewhat  indebted  for  this  scheme  to  7^  Educational  Monthly  for 
May  and  June,  1881,  pp.  492-8. 
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II.  Meaning  of  all  hard  words  carefully  determined. 

III.  Exact  noting  of  all  peculiar  uses  of  words  and  peculiar 
changes  of  meaning. 

IV.  Irregularities  and  peculiarities  of  grammatical  forms  and 
constructions  discussed,  explained  and  classified. 

Y.  Illustrations  of  any  word,  form  or  idiom  by  laws  or  princi- 
ciples  of  philology. 

VI.  Analysis  and  explanation  of  obscure  sentences. 

VII.  Source,  full  force,  and  value  of  all  historical,  biographical, 
and  mythological  allusions. 

VIII.  Critical  examination  of  rhetorical  figures  and  illustra- 
tions, as  also  references  to  manners,  customs,  persons  and  events. 

IX.  Logical  analysis  of  the  book  or  poem  given  orally,  with  oral 
expansion  of  heads  and  subdivisions. 

X.  Ck)nstant  drill  in  the  acquisition  of  readiness  and  skill  in  ex- 
pression by  a  great  variety  of  written  exercises,  viz. : — 

(a).  Paraphrases. 

(b).  Outlines. 

(c).  Plots. 

(d).  Critical  essays  upon  characters,  scenes,  opinions. 

(e).  Discussion  of  doubtful  passages. 

As  more  systematic,  and  as  fitted  for  the  application  of  the  plan 
above  mentioned,  we  submit  the  following  courses  in  English  litera- 
ture : — 

I.  Rhetoric  and  composition. 

I.  Rhetoric : — 1.  Rules  for  construction  of  sentences. 

2.  Definition  of  figures,  etc. 

3.  Requirements  of  considerable  amount  of  writ- 

ten composition. 

4.  Class  exercises,  oral  or  written. 

II.  Teaching  how  to  read. 

1.  Critical  study  of  selected  texts. 

2.  Practical  application  to  them  of  rules  and  principles  of 

rhetoric. 

3.  Oxford  Clarendon  Press  Series. 

4.  Vest-Pocket  Series  of  Osgood  <fe  Co. 

5.  Harpers'   Half-Hour  Series.      The  first  four  chapters  of 

Hart's  Rhetoric  should  be  required  for  this. 

6.  Difierent  styles  of  difierent  masters  of  English  composition. 

With  this  and  supplementary  to  it  a  course  of  lectures  embrac- 
ing a  general  survey  of  the  subject,  might  be  given  by  the  in- 
structor with  a  critical  examination  of  a  limited  period,  combining 
hbtory  and  literature  as  two  sides  of  the  same  suoject, — and  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  critical  reading  of  texts.  A  step  further  might  be 
taken  if  the  age  or  advance  of  the  class  admit  it,  and  the  labora- 
tory method  of  research  initiated,  by  assigning  to  the  student  sim- 
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pie  problems  to  work  out  in  political  history,  in  literature  and 
criticism,  with  library  help.  This  is  a  method  for  advanced  com- 
position and  verbal  exposition.  The  student  might  write  papers  on 
subjects  which  he  has  investigated  and  in  which  he  is  interested. 
The  history  of  thought  and  action  would  be  thus  looked  up.  Some 
such  method  as  this  is  followed  at  the  Boston  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Henry  N.  Hoxie. 

ENGLISH  FOR  ADVANCED  CLASSES. 

^  Although  disappointed  in  not  receiving  an  expected  communica- 
tion from  a  teacher  of  experience  in  this  department,  I  will  advance 
a  few  suggestions  of  my  own,  which,  however  lacking  in  originality, 
will,  I  trust,  appear  sufficiently  revolutionary  to  help  in  calling 
forth  the  criticism  and  interchange  of  views,  which  are  so  much  to 
be  desired,  in  these  columns. 

1.  Do  away  entirely  with  the  formal  study  of  text-books  on 
English  Grammar  in  the  primary  schools,  substituting,  where 
practicable,  for  a  part  of  the  time  thus  used,  the  study  of  Latin, 
or  some  other  foreign  language,  and  in  all  cases  enforcing 
rigidly  the  correct  use  of  English  in  all  spoken  and  written  exer- 
cises of  the  pupils.  And,  moreover,  that  this  may  not  become  a 
dead  letter,  require  frequent  compositions,  both  oral  and  written, 
from  the  pupils,  as  well  in  a  colloquial  as  in  a  more  elevated  style. 

2.  Witn  this  much  preparation,  let  now  the  advanced  students, 
either  in  the  last  year  of  the  high  school,  or  the  Freshman  year  at 
college — when  abstract  formulation  of  rules  is  no  longer  beyond  the 
compass  of  their  minds — take  up  some  manual  which  treats  the  sub- 
ject in  a  scientific  manner,  e.  g.,  Whitney's. 

Not  the  least  benefaction  of  America's  most  illustrious  philolo- 
gist, is  this  disentangling  of  the  essentials  of  our  mother  tongue 
jTQm  a  chaos  of  verbiage  and-  misconceptions.  Specialists  in  Eng- 
lish must  decide  whether  any  other  book  as  good,  or  better,  exists. 

3.  Then  there  will  be  needed  an  "  Ausfuhniche  Grammatik,"  as 
the  Grermans  say,  a  comprehensive  grammar,  which  will  serve  for 
reference  in  matters  of  style,  syntax,  Ac,  just  as  a  lexicon  serves — 
or  ought  to  serve — for  reference  in  orthography,  pronunciation  and 
authority  for  the  use  of  individual  words. 

4.  And,  finally,  this  much  being  admitted,  the  remainder  of  our 
outfit  for  study  in  the  advanced  classes  will  consist  chieflv  of  those 
texts  which  the  teacher  finds  best  suited  to  his  purpose,  of  those  au- 
thors, from  Chaucer  on,  who  will  now  be  studied,  not  merely  re- 
ferred to  as  existing  on  the  library  shelves. 

To  sum  up.  Give  the  children  plenty  of  practice  in  the  correct 
usage  of  the  English  language,  both  written  and  spoken,  but  gram- 
mar only  by  implication  and  imitation.  Later,  when  the  reasoning 
powers  are  more  fully  developed,  give  the  essentials  of  the  language 
on  a  scientific  basis,  and  insure  an  ever-increasing  intimacy  with 
the  masters,  old  and  new,  by  set  study  and  direct  contact  with  their 
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works.  The  obvioos  corollary  from  this  is  that  the  teacher  must 
himself  be  the  interpreter  of  the  text,  and  fill  out  from  his  special 
acquaintance  with  other  books  of  reference,  &c.,  the  meagre  sched- 
ule outlined  above.  F.  6.  A. 


GOOD    ENGLISH. 

NO.  6. 

The  "  appeal"  of  F.  B.  Gummere  awakes,  most  naturally,  a  sym- 
pathetic chord  in  the  mind  of  the  subscriber.  It  was  perhaps  a 
wise  thing  to  have  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Conference  to  take 
in  hand  the  subject  of  Grammar  in  our  lower  courses  of  instruction. 
But  what  can  a  committee  do  ?  Can  it  formulate  a  method  of  in- 
struction, by  which  the  teacher  of  the  future  shall  sprinkle  upon 
her  pupils  a  knowledge  of  English,  as  she  imparts  moisture  to  the 
plants  m  her  window  garden  ? 

What  is  wanted  is,  simply,  that  the  teacher  shall  know  how  to 
teach.  As  declared  by  the  writer  of  those  able  articles  on  The 
Quincy  Pedagogy :  "  The  battle  is  the  teacher's  own — the  secret  of 
success  is  in  the  man  or  the  woman. 

In  these  desultory  papers,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  call  attention  to 
this,  and  to  show  that  wisdom,  instead  of  joining  in  the  outcry 
against  grammar,  is  satisfied  with  protesting  against  dull  and  formal 
modes  of  instruction,  and  against  all  mention  of  the  subject  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  child's  progress.  "  How  to  teach  grammar,"  is 
the  last  question  that  the  instructor  in  a  school  of  young  children 
need  ask  herself.  Let  her  put  to  herself  the  question :  "  Can  I 
teach  /"  If  the  answer  be  satisfactory,  she  may  proceed  to  ask 
"  What  can  these  children  do  ?" 

These  are  the  factors  of  success — ability  to  teach,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  child's  ability  to  learn.  The  teacher  whose  instinct 
does  not  suggest  what  to  teach,  how  to  teach  it,  and  when  to  begin 
each  new  lesson,  is  lacking  in  the  first  essential.  To  be  honest  with 
herself,  she  must  say  No,  to  the  question,  "  Can  I  teach  ?" 
'  If  the  committee  can  succeed  in  opening  up  matters  by  which 
such  unfortunates  as  this  may  quickly  remecjy  their  deficiencies^ 
they  will  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  securing  such  teaching  in 
our  primary  schools  as  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  of  the  next 
mde  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  the  elementary  parts  of  the  science  of 
language.  Having,  at  a  previous  time,"*"  spokcu  of  the  importance 
of  teaching  children  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  write,  before  taking 
up  the  study  of  English,  I  shall  pass  over  the  strictly  elementary 
period  of  school  life,  and  introduce,  by  way  of  illustration,  an  ideal 
class,  ready  to  commence  the  analysis  of  speech. 

The  teacher  begins  by  talking  with  them  on  some  familiar  topic, 
or  by  readiuj^  something  short  and  suggestive,  to.  set  the  class  to 
thiuKing.  Then  each  one  is  called  upon  to  express  his  thought, 
and  the  replies  are  carefully  noted. 

♦  Student,  Vol.  I.,  No.  3,  p.  52. 
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Let  us  suppose  the  exercise  to  be  commenced  by  the  reading  of 
the  following  stanza : 

**  A  little  brook  within  a  meadow, 
Went  winding  through  the  grass ; 
So  calmly  flow^  its  crystal  waters 
They  seemed  like  shining  glass." 

Teacher:  "Now  what  do  you  seem  to  see  as  I  read  these 
lines  ?"  Several  hands  are  raised  ;  John  is  called  upon  to  speak. 
'*  I  see  a  green  field  between  two  hills  and  there  is  a  stream  of 
water  winding  about  in  the  field.  It  is  a  very  small  stream.  I 
think  1  could  step  across  it."  Marv.  "  I  think  it  is  spring  time 
and  the  field  is  full  of  buttercups.  Imcy.  "  I  guess  it  must  be 
summer  time  in  my  picture,  for  the  grass  and  rushes  are  so  high 
that  they  hide  the  little  brook  in  some  places."  Arthur,  "I 
imagine  a  meadow  with  cows  pasturing  on  one  side  of  the  stream, 
and  a  boj  sitting  on  the  banks,  fishing.  He  has  on  an  old  straw 
hat."  Teacher.  "  That  will  do  for  the  present  I  wish  you  now 
to  answer  a  few  questions.  What  are  *  crystal  waters  ?' "  Uhildren. 
"  Clear  waters."  T.  "  These  clear  waters  looked  like  what  ?"  Ch. 
"  Shining  glass."  T.  "  How  did  they  flow  ?"  Ch.  "  Calmly."  21 
"  Now,  before  you  could  answer  my  questions,  and  before  you  gave 
me  those  nice  descriptions  of  what  you  seemed  to  see,  when  I  read 
you  those  verses,  what  did  you  have  to  do  ?"  Ch.  "  We  had  to 
think."  T.  '•  When  you  told  me  your  thoughts,  you  expressed  your- 
selves in "      Ch.  "  Words."     T.  "  Yes  ;  and  more  than  that. 

You  put  your  words  together  into ?"     "  Ch.  "  SeiUences."     T. 

"  Some  of  you,  I  think,  made  more  than  one  sentence."  [Hands 
are  raised  in  great  haste.]  T.  "Well?"  Ch.  "Arthur  did;  he 
made  two."  T.  "  Yes,  and  why  was  it  that  he  made  two  sentences?" 
Ch.  "  Because  he  thought  of  two  things."  T.  "  Was  that  the  rea- 
son t  Did  lie  not  think  of  more  than  two  things?"  Mary.  Yes,  he 
thought  of  the  meadow  and  the  stream  and  the  boy  fishing,  and 
then  he  told  what  kind  of  a  hat  the  boy  had  on."  T.  "  And  how 
many  sentences  did  he  make?"  Mary.  "Two;"  to  which  all 
the  class  assent.  T.  "  Then  he  nlust  have  told  of  more  than  one 
thing  in  one  of  those  sentences  ?"  The  children  reflect,  and  soon 
decide  that  this  is  quite  a  common  occurrence.  T.  "  You  are  right. 
If  we  made  a  new  sentence  for  everything  of  which  we  wish  to  speak, 
our  language  would  resemble  that  of  very  young  children  just  learn- 
ing to  talk.  Suppose  we  let  Arthur  tell  us  his  thoughts  in  that 
way.  What  were  they,  Arthur,  those  fancies  of  thine  ?"  A.  "  I 
fancied  I  saw  cows,  and  a  boy  fishing,  and  he  had  on  an  old  straw 
hat."  John.  "  He  said  the  boy  was  sitting  on  the  bank."  T.  "  Y'es ; 
and  the  cows?"  Ch.  "Were  eating  grass."  T.  "Now  which  of 
you  can  express  Arthur's  thought  in  as  many  different  sentences  as 
there  are  things  included  in  it?"  Lmcy.  "I  think  I  can,"  and  she 
proceeds  to  write  on  the  blackboard. 
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''I  see  a  meadow. 
•         There  is  grass  in  the  meadow. 

Some  cows  are  pasturing  there. 

I  also  see  a  brook  in  the  meadow.        / 

A  boy  sits  on  the  bank. 

He  is  fishing. 

He  has  on  an  old  straw  hat.*' 
T.  "Arthur  combined  how  many  of  these  ideas  in  his  first  sentence?" 
Lucy.  "Six."  T.  "  Who  can  tell  how  he  came  to  do  this?"  John. 
"By  thinking  of  them  all  at  the  same  time."  T,  "But  the  old 
straw  hat?"  Ch,  "He  thought  of  that  afterwards."  T.  "  Yes; 
that  is  why  it  formed  a  new  sentence— 1<  tww  a  new  thought    Now, 

Arthur  made  two  sentences  because  ?"     Ch.  "  BLe  had  two 

thoughts."  T.  "That  is  right.  And  now  let  me  tell  you  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  very  interesting  in  the  study  of  language. 
There  are  many  ways  of  expressing  what  we  think ;  and  if  we  desire 
to  express  our  thotrght  in  the  best  manner,  we  must  study  the  Eng- 
lish language  so  as  to  understand  all  these  difierent  ways*of  express- 
ing ourselves." 

Such  an  exercise  as  the  above,  will  test  the  capacity  of  the  child 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  subject  and  predicate,  and  the  parts  of 
speech.  If  he  fail  in  the  first  attempt,  try  him  again ;  and  if  he 
prove  unable  to  cope  with  such  a  class  as  the  above,  in  answering 
questions  and  expressing  his  own  ideas,  postpone  for  six  months  or 
twelve  the  study  of  grammar. 

Anne  Balderston. 


In  answer  to  the  queries  in  9th  mo.  "  Student  : 

1.  "  Present  methods"  of  teaching  English  Orammar  are,  I  have 
supposed,  often  no  met/iod  at  all,  except  by  correction  of  errors  in 
talking  and  writing.  The  method  of  the  last  generation,  by  com- 
mittal to  memory  of  a  set  of  rules,  and  applying  them  in  parsing 
"  Cowper's  Task"  and  "  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  has  been  gener- 
ally pronounced  a  failure,  and,  I  think,  scarcely  now  prevails  any- 
where. For  definitions,  the  "  ^holar's  Companion"  was  not  a  bad 
book. 

2.  Rote  learning  of  rules,  cumbrous,  and  not  well  understood, 
particularly  by  young  children,  was  the  ^reat  fault  of  the  old  sys- 
tem. Parsing  standard  poems  has  two  objections  against  it :  one, 
that  poetry  has  license,  and  is  not  typically  grammatical.  The 
other,  that  it  destroys  the  pupil's  subsequent  enjoyment  of  the  works 
so  used.  There  has,  moreover,  not  been  in  the  past  enough  atten- 
tion given  to  the  history  of  words,  and  the  structure  and  origins  of 
our  language. 

tS.  Some  attention  to  grammar  and  language  studies,  English, 
ancient  or  contemporary  foreign,  may  be  with  advantage .  giveo  at 
all  periods  in  study.  Under  thirteen  years  I  would  have  not  much 
time  given  to  technical  English  Grammar;  more  to  etymology  and 
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definitions.  The  study  of  Latin,  French  or  German  Grammar 
(preferably  with  young  pupils,  Latin)  will  answer  the  general  pur- 
pose of  a  foundation  in  grammar  study. 

4.  In  the  three  years  during  which  I  have  had  classes  under 
thirteen  years  of  age,  I  have  given  no  text-book  lessons  in  grammar. 
I  have  given  .oral  lessons  and  readings,  (questioning  upon  them,  and 
testing  the  pupil's  knowledge  by  occasional  written  examinations 
also.  For  the  youngest  pupils,  I  have  begun  with  reading  to  them 
"  Grammar  Land,**  a  very  ingenious  and  well  executed  teaching 
allegory,  worth  a  dozen  text-books  for  young  beginners  in  grammar. 
My  purpose  has  been  simply*to  teach  them  the  "  parts  of  speech," 
and  their  uses  and  relations  to  each  other,  leaving  other  grammati- 
cal teaching  to  he  practical  (like  what  doctors  call  clinical  teaching 
by  actual  examples),  in  conversation,  recitation  and  composition. 
Also,  I  have  drilled  them  in  gettiorg  right  what  so  many  people  get 
wrong  in  common  talk,  viz. :  to  avoid  saying  "  between  you  and  I," 
*'  I  knew  it  was  her,"  "  those  kind  of  things,"  &g. 

For  other  "  elementary  English"  besides  grammar,  I  have  given 
oral  instruction  under  the  title,  "  Word  Studies."  My  way  (not 
being  omnireminiscent)  has  been  to  talk  vjtth  a  book  in  my  hand. 
Sometimes  it  was  ''  Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar,"  or 
again,  one  of  Swinton's  very  good  "  Word-Book  Series,"  or  *•  Oswald's 
Etymological  Dictionary," — "Crabbe's  Synonyms,"  or  "Trench's 
English  Fast  and  Present,"  &c. 

I  hold  .it  to  be  a  mistake  to  expect  teachers  generally  to  teach 
without  referring  to  any  book  during  the  lesson.  It  can  be  done, 
of  course ;  but  the  time  and  labor  required  to  enable  most  teachers 
to  do  it  v)ell,  would  be  better  spent  in  extending  their  knowledge 
and  culture,  in  gaining  strength,  breadth,  and  greater  resources. 
A  book  in  hand  remin£  and  suggests,  so  as  to  ease  the  task  ;  yet  no 
teacher  should  depend  upon  or  be  limited  by  the  text-book. 

5.  On  home  instruction  in  English,  I  have  only  to  say  that 
parents  ought  to  sedulously  inculcate  the  correct  use  of  language 
in  the  family,  and  to  "be  good  examples  in  this  respect  them- 
selves." Moreover,  an  unabridged  dictionary  ought  always  to  be 
quite  near  to  the  dining-room  and  fomily  sitting-room,  so  that  ques- 
tions occurring  about  words  in  use  may  be  at  once  authoritatively 
settled.  The  rule  should  be,  never  to  put  off  for  a  minute  ascer- 
taining the  right  pronunciation,  spelling,  meaning  or  derivation  of 
any  word  brought  into  question.    Thy  friend, 

H.  Hartbhorne. 


In  answer  to  "An  Appeal"  in  "  The  Student"  of  Sixth  month, 
let  me  say,  there  is  no  one  means  in  the  teacher's  power  equal  to 
this,  for  helping  the  child  to  use  correctly  what  language  he  pos- 
sesses, namely :  require  him  to  make  a  complete  statement  whenever  he 
answers  a  question.  Do  not  allow  him  to  say  or  write  "  Eastern 
Continent,  "  Forty,"  "  Christopher  Columbus,"  as  answers  to  ques- 
tions; but,  "Europe  is  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Continent;"  "Eight 
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times  five  are  forty ;"  "  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  America." 
One  may  say  such  answers  nvili  make  the  child  formal  in  his  lan- 
guage; that  objection,  I  think,  can  be  easily  answered. 

Children  suffer  i'rom  poverty  of  thought;  they  must  first  have 
something  t-o  say  and  then  be  taught  to  say  it.  Let  little  children 
have  oral  lessons  conducted  by  means  of  questions  and  answers  on 
form,  size,  color,  and  other  qualities  of  objects ;  lessons  on  plants, 
animals  and  minerals.  By  such  lessons  the  child  is  taught  to  ob- 
serve, think,  and  express  his  thoughts  properly.  These  suggestions 
apply  to  children  under  ten  years  of  age. 

I  have  looked  over  the  first  forty  pages  of  ''  Elementary  Lessons 
in  English,"  teachers'  edition,  published  by  6inn  &  Heath,  Boston, 
with  interest  and  general  approval ;  although  I  have  met  with  a 
grammatical  error.  I  presume  thou  hast  seen  the  book,  if  not,  I 
would  call  thy  attention  to  it.  Respectfully, 

Sarah  Marble. 


Hart's  Grammar  is  the  method  with  which  the  writer  is  ac- 
quainted. The  later  editions  leave  but  little  room  for  improve- 
ment. As  grammar  and  spelling  are  about  the  only  two  subjects 
learned  at  school  that  have  not  disappeared  in  the  background  of 
his  memory,  but  have  been  kept  constantly  to  the  front  by  use,  the 
writer  thinks  too  much  time  can  hardly  be  devoted  to  them ;  but 
home  instruction  controls  our  tongues  nine-tenths  of  the  time. 

F.  H.  E. 


In  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  9th  month  number,  I  would 
say  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  present  methods  of  teaching  gram- 
mar, for  the  following  reasons,  among  many  others : 

1.  Few  of  the  text-books  are  sufficiently  concise  and  clear  in  de- 
finitions given. 

2.  The  rigid  adherence  of  the  teacher  in  his  explanations  to  the 
exact  terms  of  the  text,  where  the  text  itself  is  not  clear  to  the  mind 
of  the  child,  but  confuses  him,  and  obscures  that  which  he  endeav- 
ors to  make  plain. 

Allow  me  to  illustrate.  I  will  take  an  example  that  is  clear,  but 
not  concise : 

"  A  noun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing  that  can  be 
known  or  mentioned." 

This  definition  may  be  thought  to  be  clear,  but  there  is  too  much 
of  it.  The  child  endeavoring  to  grasp  the  whole,  has  failed  to  com- 
prehend that  the  idea  centres  on  the  word  Name,  and  becomes  con- 
fused. The  teacher  attempts  to  elucidate  by  repeating  the  exact 
terms  of  the  text,  and  proceeds  to  ask :  "  What  is  stove  ?"  "  desk  ?" 
"  chair  ?"  "  horse  ?"  Aic.  The  child  answei^  :  "  Noun,"  to  each  en- 
quiry, and  yet  does  not  see  why  things  essentially  different  should 
be  nouns.  The  teacher,  thinking  from  the  child's  answers  that  he 
has  accomplished  his  purpose,  turns  to  other  duties,  and  the  child 
b  left  in  the  same  state  of  confusion  he  was  in  before,  and  grammar 
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becomes  to  him  involved  in  mist,  and  he  eventually  becomes  dis- 
gusted with  it 

Now,  had  the  text  simply  said  the  word  Noun  means  Name — 
hence,  in  grammar  all  Names  are  called  Nouns — the  child  would 
have  comprehended  readily  that  Nouns  are  the  names  of  things, 
not  the  things  themselves,  and  would  have  had  no  difficulty. 

I  well  remember  the  difficulty  I  had  when  young,  in  my  recita- 
tions. I  gave  the  text  verbatim ;  but,  after  months  of  study  I  had 
no  clear  idea  as  to  what  a  Verb  was.  The  text  said :  "  Verb  means 
word"  Hence,  "  Verb  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  principal 
word  in  a  sentence." 

It  may  be  readily  inferred  irom  these  remarks  that  I  believe 
more  time  is  consumed  on  Elementary  Grammar  than  is  necessary. 

As  a  teacher  I  have  not  found  any  text-book  on  Grammar  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  Perhaps  Smith's  is  most  concise  generally,  but 
it  is  not  up  with  the  times.  In  some  respects  I  prefer  Clark's  to 
any  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  very  foundation  of  Elementary  English  lies  in  a  correct 
articulation,  and  this  must  arise  from  a  correct  home  instruction, 
and  yet  in  the  generality  of  homes  nothing  is  more  faulty.  The 
infant  must  have  observed  the  different  sounds  of  the  parents'  voice 
before  he  has  ever  made  a  voluntary  effort  to  articulate,  and  if  the 
parents  constantly  "  talk  baby  talk"  to  their  children  it  is  repeated 
by  them,  and  a  habit  of  faulty  enunciation  is  formed  which  years 
of  care  and  toil  may  not  wholly  eradicate.  There  may  be  different 
methods  of  pronouncing  words,  but  these  are  easily  corrected  by 
education,  while  years  of  careful  attention  may  not  serve  to  correct 
a  faulty  articulation  acquired  in  infancy. 

I  have  endeavored  to  answer  with  brevity  the  questions  asked  in 
"The  Student."  In  my  opinion,  the  nomenclature  of  Grammar 
needs  a  thorough  remodeling.  What  child  would  gather  from  the 
name  the  idea  that  the  nominative  (naming)  case  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns indicated  the  subject  of  the  sentence?  or,  that  the  perfect 
tense  implied  a  time  previous  to  some  other  time?  But  I  will  not 
multiply  words,  but  remain  thy  friend.         Thomas  C.  Battey. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  COMPOSITION. 

English  composition  can  be  made  a  pleasant  primary  exercise,  if 
the  subjects  given  are  such  as  the  pupils  have  ideas  on,  the  direc- 
tions for  treating  them  are  quite  within  their  comprehension,  and 
if  they  are  not  asked  to  write  more  than  they  have  to  say. 

Most  children  need  to  have  their  power  of  expression  drawn  out 
and  guided — not  to  be  merely  told  to  write  a  composition  at  a  stated 
time. 

The  exercise  should  be  a  short  and  easy  one  at  first,  and  very 
frequent. 

I  would  have  young  children  write  in  school,  in  a  study  hour ; 
only  occasionally,  and  as  a  privilege,  allowing  a  child  to  take  the 
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exercise  home  to  finish,  when  the  subject  proves  so  fruitful  that  he 
wishes  to  write  more  than  is  possible  in  the  allotted  time. 

With  banners,  give  not  only  the  subject,  but  also  the  method 
of  treating  it ;  and  it  adds  to  the  interest,  if  both  these  directions 
and  the  teacher's  criticisms  are  given  in  writing,  and  for  each  pupil 
according  to  his  need.  The  child  may  feel  a  pleasant  curiosity  to 
see  what  he  is  to  write  to-day,  if  he  knows  that  when  the  quiet  study- 
hour  comes  he  will  find  in  his  exercise-book  some  such  plain  direc- 
tions as  the  following : 

"  Ten  Things  in  a  School-room.  (Write  the  names  of  ten  articles 
you  see,  and  tell  the  use  of  each.)" 

"  Houses.  (Tell  *  what  they  are  built  for,  and  of  what  materials 
they  are  built.)" 

These  written  directions  will  save  the  teacher  from  the  common 
appeal  of  inattentive  pupils,  "  Teacher,  I  didn't  understand ;  what 
IB  it  we  are  to  write  ?" 

In  correcting  the  compositions,  leave  some  awkward  expressions 
rather  than  destroy  the  style,  and  make  suggestions  of  improve- 
ments, together  with  as  much  praise  of  honest  efibrt  as  you  can  give 
in  a  brief  note  at  the  bottom. 

This  plan  might  involve  too  much  work  for  the  teachers  in  huge 
public  schools ;  but  with  classes  such  as  we  have  in  most  of  our 
Friends'  schools,  it  has  been  found  easy  and  pleasant. 

Such  exercises  give  opportunity  for  training  in  writing  and  spell- 
ing, as  well  as  in  observation,  thought  and  expression. 

Martha  H.  Garrett. 


THE    OBJECT    OF   STUDY. 

In  Uie  study  of  books,  there  is  often  considerable  acquirement, 
with  little  actual  culture.  Facts  and  theories  are  memorized  with 
so  little  thinking,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  that  they  are  to  him 
as  things  put  on  for  ornament,  or  use,  rather  than  as  nourishment 
assimilated  into  his  growth.  This  sometimes  arises  from  a  mechanical 
and  unthinking  way  of  following  the  guidance  of  others,  sometimes, 
and  more  sadly,  from  his  own  vanity ;  he  would  acquire  and  be  praised. 
Again  with  some  practical  end  in  view,  in  itself  commendable  if 
rightly  engaged  in,  he  seeks  to  acquire  the  accomplishments  neces- 
sary to  that  end,  with  no  higher  motive  than  to  make  it  a  selfish 
and  absorbing  interest  in  life.  When  he  afterwards  adapts  his 
attainments  to  its  advancement,  he  is  likely  to  narrow  other  and 
higher  interests  for  its  sake,  and  narrow  his  own  soul  in  the  process. 
In  all  these  methods,  the  real  object  for  which  one  should  study,  is 
lost  sif  ht  of,  and  a  lower  object  is  put  in  its  place. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this,  stands  the  fact,  that  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellent culture  is  found  among  some,  who  have  not  shared  largely 
in  the  benefits  of  school,  or  found  leisure  amid  self-denying  labor, 
for  such  reading.  Thus  we  have  shallow  unthinking  men  and 
women,  who  have  had  large  advantages — and  deeply  thoughtful 
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men  and  women,  whose  advantages  have  been  limited  ;  and  para- 
doxical as  it  may  appear,  this  is  not  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  a 
difference  in  mental  gifts  as  to  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  mental  training.  For  while  the  one  has  wholly  tailed,  and 
the  other  met  a  degree  of  success  in  one  primary  object  of  life,  it  is 
plain  that  the  means  of  the  highest  success  were  available  to  the  for- 
mer, and  that  he  should  have  been  directed  to  the  right  use  of  them. 
The  truth  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  latter  has  learned  to  live  because 
he  has  learned  to  think  :  for  from  right  thinking  good  actions  flow, 
and  humanity  is  benefited. 

It  is  evident  that  he  who  would  think,  and  therefore  live  aright, 
can  do  so  far  more  effectively,  through  the  help  gained  from  a 
thoughtful,  and  well  directed  study  of  books ;  and  he  who  studies 
with  this  object  in  view  has  chosen  the  right  one.  It  is  well  for  the 
teacher  of  the  young  student  yet  in  the  preparatory  school,  as  well 
as  he  who  directs  more  advanced  study,  to  present  to  and  keep  be- 
fore the  pupil's  mind,  a  clear  outline  of  that  which  is  most  important 
to  be  gained  from  his  daily  routine  of  study.  When  this  is  faith- 
fully done  it  is  no  longer  a  dry  and  drudging  routine,  but  each 
exercise  becomes  as  full  of  interest  as.  profit. 

He  should  be  shown, 

1st.  That  the  understanding  is  strengthened,  not  only  by  the 
facts  gathered  in,  but  by  the  labor  of  acquiring  them,  when  that 
labor  is  thoroughly  and  thoughtfully  prosecuted.  There  should  be 
not  only  a  mastery  of  each  lesson,  but  he  should  be  led  to  reflect 
upon  the  bea/ing  its  subject  is  likely  to,  or  should  be  made  to,  have 
upon  his  life :  how  enter  into,  and  how  affect  him  as  an  intellectual 
and  spiritual  beins,  and  how  promote  his  usefulness. 

2nd.  That  all  Knowledge  should  deepen  his  knowledge  of  the 
goodness  and  power  of  God — and  inspire  reverence.  This  calls 
upon  the  student  not  only  to  reflect,  and  observe  with  serious  atten- 
tion, through  his  daily  study  and  recitation,  but  to  carry  the  same 
spirit  of  devout  thoughtful ness  into  all  he  observes  in  the  world 
about  him,  all  he  may  learn  of  the  workings  of  his  own  soul  within 
him. 

Through  study  pursued  in  this  thoughtful  way,  the  habit  of 
correct  thinking  is  formed.  This  we  believe  is  a  large  part  of  the 
training  which  builds  up  many-sided  and  efiicient  character.  To 
men  and  women  educated  thus,  practical  service  for  the  good  of 
humanity  is  presented,  not  only  in  the  light  of  duty,  but  &s  neces- 
sary to  the  promotion  of  their  own  unselfish  happiness.  The  train- 
ing we  advocate,  is  simply  taking  pains  that  the  work  expended  in 
study  actually  draw  out  and  strengthen,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  natu- 
ral powers  of  the  student — keeping  the  idea  before  him,  that  every 
mental  endowment  is  from  God  and  should  be  employed  in  his 
service.  E.  E.  C. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  Mary  L.  Booth  of  Harper's  Baear, 
and  the  cook  of  Parker's  restaurant,  Boston,  receive  the  same  salary, 
$4,000.— jBaver/ordian. 
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IN    THE    QUINCY    SCHOOLS. 

L.  E.  PATRIDGE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

Well,  I  have  been  to  Quincy  I  I  made  one  in  the  long  procession 
of  13,000  pilgrims  that  visited  that  educational  Mecca,  and  I  came 
away  delighted  with  what  I  saw  there.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
millennium  of  school-teaching  had  begun  to  dawn— the  work  done 
there  was  such  happy  work,  and  brought  about  such  satisfactory 
results. 

You  all  remember  how  this  movement  originated — of  the  cele- 
brated Norfolk  County  Report,  of  the  dismay  which  its  statements 
created,  of  the  decision  of  the  committee  of  the  town  of  Quincy,  with 
Chas.  Francis  Adams  at  its  head,  to  place  the  schools  in  charge  of 
some  one  who  should  be  able  to  bring  about  a  different  order  of 
things.  You  know  how,  searching,  they  found  Col.  Francis  Parker, 
a  man  both  of  education  and  experience,  original,  progressive,  and 
yet  enough  of  a  conservative  to  keep  the  best  of  the  old,  while  suffi- 
ciently radical  to  grasp  the  good  of  the  new,  .with  wisdom  to  com- 
bine and  energy  to  carry  out — in  short,  a  live  teacher  and  not  a 
gone-to-seed  school-master ;  and  him  they  set  over  their  schools  and 
said,  "  You  are  free  to  do  as  you  will — turn  out  or  put  in  what 
teachers  or  text-books  you  choose,  retain  old  methods  or  experiment 
with  new  ;  we  shall  not  interfere,  holding  you  responsible  to  us  for 
results  only.  But  our  children  must  know  *  the  three  R's,'  that  is, 
they  must  be  able  to  read  to  their  own  understanding  and  to  the 
pleasure  and  pro6t  of  others,  to  write  both  intelligibly  and  intelli- 
gently, and  to  calculate  with  accuracy  and  dispatch.  All  this  must 
he  accomplished,  but  by  what  means  we  care  not."  Thus  un- 
hampered he  went  to  work,  with  what  success  all  the  world  of 
education  knows.  And  this  I  went  to  see  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
hear  with  my  own  ears ;  and  I  came  away  believing  that  the  half 
had  not  been  told.  Do  you  think  I  am  too  enthusiastic  ?  Let  me 
tell  you  a  little  of  what  1  saw  and  heard,  and  then  judge  for  your- 
selves. 

The  first  school-room  I  visited  was  not  remarkable  in  any  way — 
indeed,  as  a  rule,  the  buildings  and  appliances  at  Quincy  are  no 
better  than  elsewhere  ;  it  is  the  teacher  who  has  made  the  difference. 
But  I  did  notice  a  tiny  rocking-chair  placed  in  front  of  the  regular 
seats,  and  rocking  serenely  to  and  fro,  with  a  dolly  in  her  arms,  sat 
a  little  deformed  girl— a  hump-back.  I  thought  it  a  pretty  sight, 
and  significant  too,  as  showing  that  the  Christian  virtue  of  charity 
was  inculcated  by  example  rather  than  precept ;  that  the  golden 
rule  was  taught  in  the  concrete  instead  of  the  abstract,  as  is  com- 
mon. In  this  room  were  forty  children—  the  babies  of  the  school — 
and  the  teacher,  a  fine  looking  specimen  of  womanhood,  who  walked 
her  school-room  like  a  queen,  nev^r  forgot  the  age  of  her  loyal  little 
subjects,  and  treated  them  accordingly. 

The  nature  of  the  child  as  an  undeveloped  human  being  was 
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studied,  and  the  lessons  adapted  to  their  condition  and  comprehen- 
sion. For  instance,  in  a  general  exercise  in  writing,  no  notice  was 
given  them  beforehand,  nor  did  I  see  anything  during  the  whole 
time  of  my  stay  which  did  not  seem  to  come  to  the  little  ones  as  a 
glad  surprise.  The  teacher  only  said :  "  Where  are  the  eyes  ?" 
Immediately  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  her.  "  I  wonder  if  all  the 
eyes  are  looking  at  me  ?"  At  which  they  proceeded  to  look  very 
hard.  "Where  are  the  hands?"  They  were  held  out  "Right 
hand  up !"  and  they  raised  them  over  the  head.  "  The  left  hand !" 
They  obeyed.  Then  "both!"  "Hands  clasped  over  the  head!" 
and  the  mischievous  members  were  safely  out  of  temptation  for  a 
moment  or  two  at  any  rate,  a  fact  which  the  teacher  wished  to  be 
sure  of,  but  which  the  pupils  did  not  suspect.  Then  pencils  were 
taken,  slates  were  placed,  and  the  teacher  stationed  herself  at  the 
black-board,  crayon  in  hand,  before  a  lined  space.  Now  the  pencils 
on  the  slate  as  she  puts  the  crayon  to  the  board  and  says :  "  Up," 
and  the  pencils  and  crayon  move  upward  together ;  "  down,"  and 
they  slide  downward  ;  "  up,"  and  they  round  the  curve  and  travel 
up  ;  "  dot,"  and  the  pencils  strike  sharply  as  the  crayon  touches  the 
board,  and  the  small  letter  i  is  written.  But  of  this  she  makes  no 
mention,  only  begins  again  with  her  "  up,  down,  up,  dot,"  and  goes 
on  till,  observing  that  the  keen  zest  of  novelty  is  beginning  to  fade, 
she  quickly  says :  "  Now  I'll  be  a  little  girl,  and  all  of  you  shall  be 
the  teacher,  and  tell  me  what  to  do."  So  they  begin  to  call  out  to 
her,  as  they  make  the  letter,  "  up,"  and  her  crayon  goes  up ;  "down," 
and  she  turus  a  round  comer  and  goes  down,  but  is  stayed  by  a 
chorus  of  dismayed  voices  crying :  "  That  isn't  the  way."  "  Why 
not  ?"  asks  the  teacher.  "  Because  you  must  come  down  close  at 
the  top,  so,"  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  with  their  pencils  in  the 
air.  "  O  that  is  the  trouble,  is  it  ?"  So  she  carefully  erases  and 
begins  again.  "  Up,  down,"  the  crayon  and  the  pencils  m«ve  amica- 
bly along  together  till  just  as  they  say  the  last  "  up,"  a  sharp  turn 
instead  of  the  rounded  one  brings  out  another  criticism  from  the 
small  teachers,  and  this  duly  corrected  the  body  of  the  letter  is 
finished.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  dot,  a  dash  is  made  by  the 
blundering  "  little"  big  girl  at  the' board,  and  she  is  told  with  much 
emphasis  and  a  great  deal  of  energetic  boring  of  the  pencils  into  the 
slates,  that  a  dot  is  made  "so." 

Repetition,  without  monotony,  says  Colonel  Parker,  and  here  we 
have  it  exemplified  most  perfectly.  While  the  children  are  still 
pleased  and  eager,  the  teacher  drops  the  writing,  divides  the  forty 
children  into  four  groups,  sends  the  youngest  set  to  a  black-board, 
where  each  has  his  her  own  space — lined  off  with  white  paint — in 
which  to  work,  and  a  rubber  and  crayon  all  to  themselves.  Here 
they  spend  the  next  ten  minutes,  absorbed  and  happy,  trying  to  copy 
the  simplest  of  straight-line  figures,  drawn  for  their  benefit  on  the 
teacher  s  board.  Ten  more  remain  in  their  seats,  and  to  them  the 
teacher  comes  with  her  box  of  shoe-pegs,  and  giving  out  a  handful 
to  each,  bids  them  build  her  a  fence  for  her  flower-garden,  "  and  be 
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sure,"  she  says,  "  to  leave  no  place  where  hens  can  get  in  and  dig 
up  the  plants."  Among  these  busy  ones  I  pass,  and  seeing  that  in 
one  of  the  square  spaces  enclosed  by  the  miniature  pickets  a  side  is 
broken  by  a  diagonal  row  of  pegs,  I  pause  to  say,  "  Won't  that  have 
to  be  mended  ?"  "  Well  no,*'  is  the  answer,  "  that's  the  gate,  and 
it's  open."  How  many  grown  people  ignorant  of  drawing  would 
have  had  so  good  an  idea  of  perspective  ? 

Another  group  gather  quietly  around  a  low  table  in  the  back  part 
of  the  room,  upon  which  are  blocks  and  toys  of  various  kinds,  where 
they  play  most  amiably  together  till  callad  back  to  their  seats.  The 
last  division  eagerly  follow  their  teacher,  as,  after  taking  a  mysterious 
something  from  her  desk,  which  she  carries  carefully  hidden  from 
view  of  the  children,  she  goes  to  a  third  corner  of  the  room,  as  yet 
unoccupied,  and  proceeds  to  teach.  The  lesson  is  a  word  which 
they  have  never  seen,  and  they  are  to  learn  this  new  word  so  that 
they  can  read  it,  spell  it  or  write  it,  and  use  it  correctly  forever 
after.  That  is,  she  will  combine  what  have  heretofore  been  taught 
as  five  separate  branches,  viz.,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  composi- 
tion, including  capitalization,  and  punctuation,  and  grammar,  with 
gymnastics  besides — all  in  one,  and  teach  it  thorougly  and  perfectly 
in  a  single  lesson,  and  that  too  without  a  text-book.  And  this  is 
how  it  is  done  :  She  begins  with  the  last  first  by  saving,  "  can  you 
jump  ?"  To  a  child,  the  main  principle  of  the  Quincy  method — 
"  we  learn  to  do  a  thing  by  doing  it" — is  as  natural  as  sunshine  or 
any  other  good  thing.  Accordingly,  their  answer,  promptly  given, 
is  with  their  feet  and  not  with  their  tongues,  and  the  sound  thereof 
is  considerable.  "  That  isn't  very  high,"  comments  the  teacher, 
"  can't  you  do  better?"  So  they  jump  again,  this  time  with  might 
and  main  ;  but  all  this  noise  doesn't  cause  the  others  in  the  room 
to  lift  an  eyelash— they  are  too  busy.  Now  the  eyes  of  the  little 
class  are  sparkling,  their  cheeks  are  rosy,  and  the  blood  swings 
through  their  veins  with  increased  momentum,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  dullness  during  that  recitation,  for  both  body  and  mind 
are  aroused,  alert,  and  they  are  ready  to  learn.  So  the  lesson  begins 
after  this  fashion.  Teacher — "  I  have  something  in  my  baud,  guess 
what  it  is."  This  is  great  fun,  and  the  laughing  faces  grow  eager 
and  curious,  but  there  is  no  peeping.  One  thinks  it  might  be  a 
rabbit,  one  a  knife,  one  a  ball,  and  so  on  ;  but  the  teacher  shakes 
her  head,  till  one  calls  out  **  a  pig !"  Yes,  it  is  a  pig,  and  she  holds 
it  up — a  canton  flannel  afiair,  with  drooping  ears  and  curling  tail. 
There  is  quit^  a  shout  at  this,  and  they  all  crowd  up  to  see  it.  After 
a  little  talk  as  to  its  ears,  eyes,  feet,  etc.,  the  teacher  inquires  if 
this  is  the  kind  of  a  pig  they  usually  see.  "  No."  Those  were 
alive,  they  said.  "What  is  this  made  of?"  "Cotton."  "And 
what  were  the  others  made  of?"  "  Meat ;"  and  the  teacher  agreed. 
"  There  is  another  kind  of  a  pig  which  I  can  make,"  said  she,  and 
turning  to  the  board,  with  a  few  bold  strokes,  she  drew  a  pig  so 
life-like  that  the  children  clapped  their  hands  at  the  sight.  "  What 
is  that?"    "A  pig."    "Now  I  am  going  to  make  a  pig  again," 
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and  she  wrote  the  word  pig  carefully,  connecting  all  the  letters  as 
she  did  so.  This  last  was  entirely  new,  and  silence  fell  upon  the 
group  as  they  studied  the  word  before  them.  Mark  this.  The 
teacher  did  not  tell  them  to  learn  it ;  she  led  them  to  do  so  by  pass- 
ing skilfully  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ;  and  keeping  their 
interest  fully  aroused  as  she  went  on,  she  held  their  attention  also, 
and  when  she  came  to  the  word  itself,  they  would  have  studied  it 
in  spite  of  her. 

After  a  moment  or  two  so  spent,  she  said  :  "  Now  I  am  going  to 
hide  this  pig,  and  see  if  you  can  find  it ;  shut  your  eyes,"  and  she 
wrote  it  high  up  on  the  black-board,  where  they  gleefully  spied  it 
after  a  second's  search.  Then  she  wrote  it  in  colored  crayons,  and 
by  various  devices  managed  to  repeat  it  till  they  recognized  it  in- 
stantly wherever  written.  After  which  she  put  it  in  a  sentence 
with  all  the  other  words  with  which  they  were  already  familiar, 
and  had  them  read  it.  For  instance :  I  see  the  pig.  Can  you  see 
the  pig  ?  etc. ;  and  these  they  read  beautifully,  with  charming 
variety  of  modulation,  and  the  most  perfect  inflection  and  emphasis. 
Then,  when  all  this  was  over,  they  went  to  their  seats  to  copy  the 
sentences  from  the  board,  and  make  up  new  ones  about  the  pig. 
"  Talking  with  their  pencils"  they  called  it.  Thus  ten  minutes  drill 
had  sufficed  to  add  a  new  word  to  their  vocabulary,  and  give  them 
better  use  of  it  than  years  of  old-time  methods  could  have  done. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  teaching  of  language  alone  that  marvellous 
superiority  of  system  is  shown.  To  the  knowledge  of  numbers  they 
have  a  decided  short  cut ;  for  they  teach  all  four  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  arithmetic  at  once.  To  illustrate :  suppose  the  lesson  is 
upon  the  number  7,  they  will  teach  the  pupil  to  add.,  subtract, 
multiply  and  divide  by  7  at  the  same  time,  because  the  two  rela- 
tions of  combination  and  separation  which  these  processes  represent 
are  reciprocal,  and  the  teaching  of  one  is  greatly  aided  by  the  teach- 
ing of  the  other.  What  economy  is  here  of  time  and  strength,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  the  teacher,  while  the  discipline  is  in- 
finitely greater.  Small  need  of  mental  arithmetics  when  the  children 
shall  make  up  their  own  problems  as  I  heard  them  do  at  Quincy  ; 
and  they  seemed  to  find  it  as  fascinating  as  a  game.  And  this  was 
in  a  primary  school  of  the  lowest  gr^ide  I 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  the  results  of  this  magnificent  teaching 
as  shown  bv  the  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools ;  out  time  will  not 
permit,  and  I  pass  on  to  other  points. 

The  government  at  Quincy  is  of  that  imperceptible  sort,  which, 
like  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  holds  things  in  their  places  with 
a  power  as  firm  as  it  is  irresistible.  The  teacher  does  not  seem  to 
govern,  but  apparently  devotes  herself  to  teaching.  You  do  not 
see  her  spying  upon  her  pupils ;  she  never  turns  her  head  to  watch 
them,  even  at  sounds  that  suggest  disorder,  but  merely  says  sweetly, 
"  rd  like  to  have  it  quieter  over  there,"  and  the  noise  is  hushed. 
The  perfect  courtesy  shown  by  teacher  to  pupils  is  beautiful  to  be- 
hold ;  and,  as  children  always  imitate  their  elders,  it  follows  natu- 
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rally  enough,  that  politeness  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Quincy 
schools.  I  saw  one  case  of  discipline,  and  only  one,  during  my  stay, 
and  that  occurred  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  Primary.  A  small 
boy,  whose  offence  I  did  not  discover,  was  gently  requested  to  re- 
main after  the  rest  had  gone.  This  did  not  please  the  small  sinner, 
and  he  immediately  turned  sulky,  swelled  up  like  a  tree-toad,  and 
sat  there  during  the  rest  of  the  session  lookmg  as  only  a  naughty 
child  can  look  when  the  demons  have  entered  in  and  taken  posses- 
sion. When  the  time  for  dismissal  came,  he  rose  with  the  rest  and 
attempted  to  pass  out,  but  a  quiet  "  You  will  wait,"  stayed  his  steps, 
and  he  dropped  down  into  his  seat  with  a  soul  filled  with  fury  and 
&ce  of  wrath.  I  think  the  teacher  wished  me  to  depart,  but  I  was 
determined  to  see  the  end  of  this  affair;  and  for  fear  that  a  faint 
might  be  given  to  the  effect  that  my  room  was  preferable  to  my 
company,  I  suddenly  feigned  an  intense  interest  in  the  home-made 
ventilating  apparatus  which  was  attached  to  one  of  the  windows, 
but  kept  an  eye  over  my  shoulder  upon  the  rebel  and  his  conqueror, 
for  such  she  soon  proved  herself  to  be. 

As  soon  as  my  back  was  turned,  the  teacher  went  to  the  child, 
picked  him  up  bodily  out  of  his  seat,  went  to  the  nearest  chair,  sat 
down  with  him  in  her  lap,  put  her  arms  around  him,  and  sadly  said : 
"  How  could  you  do  so  ?  1  thought  you  were  going  to  be  good ;  it 
has  been  so  long  since  you  were  naughty.  What  ever  made  you  do 
it?"  The  little  fellow  strove  valiantly  to  keep  his  rage  at  white 
heat  and  not  give  way,  but  the  tender  voice,  the  grieved  face  bent 
over  him,  the  loving  arms  around  him,  were  too  much,  and  with  an 
exceeding  bitter  cry  the  demon  was  exorcised,  anger  fled,  sorrow 
and  shame  filled  his  soul,  and  the  ^reat  tears  came  draping  down 
like  rain.  •"  I  am  so  sorry  for  this  little  boy,"  went  on  the  soft, 
low  voice,  *•  but  I  don't  believe  he  will  trouble  me  any  more.  Now 
you  may  go,  and  to-morrow  we  will  begin  again,  and  be  good,"  and 
without  waiting  for  a  word  from  the  grieving  child,  she  set  him 
upon  his  feet,  and  still  shaking  with  suppressed  sobs,  the  humbled 
little  fellow  turned  sadly  toward  home.  Still  they  are  not  saints — 
those  children — but  they  are  prevented  from  being  sinners  by  the 
exceeding  art  of  the  teachers  in  keeping  temptation  out  of  their 
way  ;  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  great  secret  of  school  management 
— to  keep  the  children  so  absorbed  and  happy  doing  what  you  wish 
to  have  them  do  that  they  will  have  neither  time  nor  inclmation  to 
do  otherwise ;  to  render  the  good  so  attractive  that  evil  has  no  in- 
fluence over  them.  All  effort  turns  in  this  direction  there,  and  so 
fully  is  this  achieved,  that,  wonderful  as  are  the  results  of  their 
teaching,  as  shown  in  the  mental  growth  of  the  pupils,  the  great 
marvel  is  that  the  highest  good  accomplished  is  reached  in  the 
moral  stimulus  of  such  teaching;  it  is  really  character-building,  and 
should  be  judged  as  such.  It  made  ma  think  of  that  line  of  the  old 
poem:  "Allure  to  brighter  worlds  and  lead  the  way,"  for  truly 
that  is  what  they  do. 

If  now  you  say  that  there  is  nothing  new,  that  the  ideas  involved 
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are  as  old  as  Plato,  I  agree.  If  again  you  declare  that  the  truths 
realized  are  as  common  as  the  Bible,  again  I  agree.  If,  still  ftir- 
ther,  you  insist  that  these  methods  are  not  original,  but  have  been 
put  in  practice  many  times  before,  I  shall  still  agree.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  these  ideas,  truths  and  methods  have 
been  in  existence,  some  of  them,  many  hundred  years,  never  before 
in  the  world's  history  were  they  arranged  and  carried  out  till  Col. 
Parker  combined,  arranged  and  carried  them  out  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  town  of  Quincy. 


The  little  child  has  its  little  plot  of  garden  ground.  In  the 
extent  of  but  few  square  yards,  there  may  go  on  processes  which, 
in  their  investigation,  all  tte  learned  men  of  all  the  learned  socie- 
ties in  the  world  might  spend  their  lifetime,  and  yet  only  stand 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  truth  which  the  small  patch  of  garden 
may  reveal.  The  sun  will  shine  upon  it,  and  his  shining  shall  call 
for  all  the  astronomer's  skill  to  explain ;  the  winds  shall  blow  upon 
it  and  the  rain  fall,  and  what  can  the  meteorologist,  even  yet,  tell 
us  of  these  mysterious  forces  ?  The  chemist  and  the  physiologist 
have  wondrous  books  to  open  and  to  read  on  the  powers  of  the 
soil,  and  the  bursting  of  the  seed,  and  the  blooming  of  the  tiny 
flower.  What  does  the  child  know  of  all  these  sciences  ?  Their 
very  names  it  cannot  spell ;  and  yet  the  little  one  may  plant  the 
seed,  and  watch  the  opening  bud,  and  gather  a  fair  nosegay,  and 
bring  it  as  its  offering  of  affectio'h  to  a  loving  parent.  So,  simple- 
hearted  child  of  God,  thou  mayest  tend  thy  plot  of  life,  in  God's 
§reat  gard  A !  The  mysteries  of  the  science  of  God  and  life,  His 
ealings  with  thyself  thou  canst  not  fathom ;  but  thou  mayst  bring 
thine  offerings  of  prayer  and  praise;  thou  canst  grow  the  flowers  of 
piety  and  sweet  service.  Understanding  little,  thou  mayest  yet 
love  much,  and  find  at  last  that  prophesies  shall  fail,  and  tongues 
shall  cease,  and  knowledge  shall  vanish  away,  but  that  love  never 
faileth,  that  love  indeed  is  life,  the  very  life  of  God,  for  God  is  love. 
To  thee  the  mysteries  of  knowing  shall  all  be  resolved  and  made 
clear  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  devout  and  loving  heart. — Dr. 
Bevan's  "  Sermons  to  Students  and  Thoughtful  Feraons." 


Unless  a  woman  has  a  decided  pleasure  and  facility  in  teaching, 
an  honest  knowledge  of  everything  she  professes  to  impart,  a  liking 
for  children,  and  above  all  a  strong  moral  sense  of  her  responsi- 
bility towards  them,  for  her  to  attempt  to  enrol  herself  in  the  schol- 
astic order  is  absolute  profanation.  Better  turn  shop  woman,  needle 
woman,  lady's  maid — even  become  a  decent  housemaid,  and  learn 
how  to  sweep  a  floor — than  belie  her  own  soul,  and  peril  other  souls, 
by  entering  upon  what  is,  or  ought  to  be  a  female  ministry,  uncoose- 
crated  for,  and  incapable  of  the  work.—"  Woman's  Thoughts  About 
Woman" 
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OBSERVATIONS  IN  SCIENCE. 

Dbbmids  and  ANiMALCULiE.— We  used  to  be  told  that  every  drop  of 
water  teems  with  life.  This  was  years  ago  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  Wa- 
ter fresh  from  a  well  or  a  spring  is  pretty  sure  to  be  clear  of  either  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  life.  But  exposure  in  the  stream  soon  brings  it  in  con- 
tact with  the  germs  of  life.  First  among  these  are  the  Desmids,  the 
lowest  form  of  vegetable  life.  Animal  liie  is  more  slow  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance. Not  until  some  foreign  matter  has  been  introduced  to  carry 
the  minute  germs  does  the  limpid  element  show  itself  to  be  inhabited. 
The  slightest  portion  of  vegetable  substance  may  serve  to  start  a  colony. 
How  it  is  that  every  stem  and  leaf  of  every  plant,  whether  alive  or  dead, 
or  green  or  dry,  in  the  receptacle  of  these  embryoes,  no  one  has  yet 
learned ;  or,  at  least,  with  certainty  enough  to  be  ready  to  explain  it. 
But  that  they  are  there  seems  to  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  Some  bits 
of  hay  soaked  tSr  a  few  days  in  a  glass  of  purest  water,  will  as  surelv 
yield  a  crop  of  living,  moving,  gliding,  darting,  diving  creatures,  as  will 
a  erain  of  com  yield  stalk  and  leaf  and  ear,  a  hickory  nut,  a  tree,  and  a 
cabbage  seed,  a  cabbage ;  but  with  this  difference :  When  you  plant  corn 
^ou  expect  com  to  grow,  and  from  a  nut  you  are  confident  that  nothing 
18  to  come  but  the  one  sort  of  tree ;  a  cabbage  seed  produces  nothing  but 
a  cabbage,  and  a  bean,  a  bean-stalk ;  but  when  you  throw  a  handful  of 
any  sort  of  herbs  into  water,  you  know  not  how  many  or  what  sort  of 
forms  will  appear. 

Desmids  are  a  tribe  of  what  are  known  as  confervoid  algee,  a  large  and 
various  order  of  water  plants. 

Wherever  there  is  moisture  there  are  the  confervae  likely  to  appear, 
whether  it  be  as  a  green  film  on  a  damp  pavement  or  the  outside  of  a 
flower  pot,  or  as  a  mossy  lining  to  the  channel  of  a  mnning  stream ; 
whether  as  slime  or  scum  on  a  stagnant  pool,  or  as  a  gelatinous  green 
mass  of  tangling  branches  in  the  mighty  ocean,  all  are  of  the  same  na- 
ture. The  Desmids  are  the  daintiest  of  all.  They  prefer  the  clearest, 
brightest  waters,  and  may  be  found  close  to  a  fountain-head,  where  the 
crystal  stream  issues  from  the  ground. 

Down  in  one  of  the  Westtown  meadows  may  be  found  a  place  where 
Chester  creek,  auite  shallow,  "  chatters  over  stony  ways," — not  quite  Ten- 
nyson's Brook,  but  quite  unlike  its  ownself  as  it  appears  in  some  other 
parts  of  its  course.  Thither  one  day  I  went  to  search  for  objects  for  the 
microscope.  Bringing  away  some  portions  of  a  larger  water-plant  that 
was  found  floating  there  in  "  mazy  tangle,"  it  was  placed  in  a  jar  of 
water. 

To  observe  what  living  things  might  happen  to  be  residing  on  its 
branches  was  the  design.  On  lining  it  from  the  stream  it  was  found  to 
be  covered  wtth  slime— a  delicate  ^reen  slime—some  of  which  was 
washed  ofl*,  and  some  allowed  to  remain. 

A  portion  of  the  water  in  which  it  was  placed  was  transferred  another 
day  to  a  separate  vessel,  a  fresh  glass  in  which  was  a  Cyclops,  a  minute 
crustacean,  that  I  wanted  to  supply  with  food  and  drink.  As  I  poured 
the  water  I  observed  that  a  very  minute  hair-like  fragment  of  the  green 
film  was  transferred. 

In  a  short  time  I  had  a  garden  of  Desmids,  also  a  flourishing  colony  of 
Infusoria.  A.  Balderston. 


Botany. — Perhaps  the  majority  of  people  consider  that  the  first  frost 
destroys  all  out-door  objects  of  interest  to  tne  botanist ;  but  such  is  by  no 
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means  the  case.  We  need  only  examine  the  naked  twigs  of  the  shrubs 
of  a  moist  thicket,  and  we  shall  mostly  find  among  them  some  twigs  cov- 
ered with  scattering  clusters  of  yellow  flowers. 

If  one  succeeds  in  flnding  such,  no  doubt  it  is  the'  Witch-Hazel, 
Hamamelis  Vtrginianaj  the  twigs  of  which  constitute  the  "divining  rods" 
6f  the  so-called  water-smellers.  The  bloom  of  this  shrub  is  usually  most 
abundant  in  the  latter  part  of  the  10th,  or  beginning  of  the  11th  month ; 
but  I  have  found  its  flowers  in  mid-winter,  and  even  later.  This  is  more 
frequently  the  case  when  a  low  temperature  has  checked  it  at  its  usual 
time  of  flowering,  causing  the  protecting  scales  to  retain  their  position 
over  the  bud,  until  some  of  winter's  milder  days,  when  it  puts  rorth  its 
four  strap-shaped  petals,  which  in  the  bud  are  spirally  involute,  and  in 
tjie  expanded  flower  are  slightly  crisped. 

After  flowering,  the  little  brown  scales  that  protected  the  bud,  close 
over  the  undeveloped  fruit,  which  does  not  perfect  till  the  succeeding 
summer.  The  unseasonable  time  of  blooming  has  no,doubt  given  this 
plant,  amon^  the  superstitious,  not  only  its  reputation  for  "  divining- 
rods,"  but  amo  a  place  in  the  household  pharmacopseia,  as  a  panacea. 
More  recently  it  has  become  a  very  popular  remedy  in  treating  the  dis- 
eases of  domestic  animals. 

But  we  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  plants  in  bloom  for  objects  of 
study.  Many  seeds  may  be  gathered,  some  of  which  may  be  dissected  to 
observe  the  position  of  the  emoryo,  cotyledons,  &c.,  others  may  be  planted, 
or  merely  placed  in  moist  sand  that  their  mode  of  germination  may  be 
watched.  The  Dodder,  Cuscuta  Oronoviij  is  especially  good  for  this  pur- 
pose. Clusters  of  the  seed  are  often  found  clingin^^to  tne  dead  stalks  of 
Oicuta  maculcUaj  also  on  the  woody  stems  of  the  Candle- Alder,  and  on 
many  other  plants.  Among  flowering  plants  it  is  an  anomaly  to  have 
no  cotyledons,  and  the  embryo  spirally  coiled  in  the  seed,  as  in  the  Dod- 
der. In  germination  it  throws  up  a  slender  orange-colored  thread, 
which  coils  round  the  nearest  support,  soon  losing  its  connection  with 
the  ground,  parasitically  attaching  itself  to  its  host,  from  which  it  ob- 
tains nourishment  by  means  of  "suckers."  It  never  produces  any  true 
roots,  probably  being  maintained  in  its  early  growth  entirely  by  the 
albumen  of  the  seed.  Its  further  growth  is  conveniently  observed  by 
allow^ing  it  to  attach  itself  to  the  petioles  of  the  Fuchsia,  carefully  keep- 
ing it  from  the  main  stem,  so  that  when  it  becomes  large  enough  to  in- 
jure the  plant,  it  can  be  easily  removed  by  breaking  off  a  few  leaves. 

The  collecting  of  a  few  varieties  of  seeds  will  furnish  a  pleasant  recrea- 
tion and  material  for  a  winter's  study.  William  Trimble. 


AsTBONOMY. — ^The  most  conspicuous  astronomical  event  of  the  11th 
month  wiH  be  the  display  of  "  November  meteors,"  which  will  occur 
about  the  14th,  and  a  few  nights  on  either  side  of  this  date.  Thev  will 
radiate  from  the  constellation  Leo,  which  will  be  in  good  position  for  ob- 
serving after  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Unfortunately  the  moon  will  in- 
terfere with  the  observations  and  quench  the  light  of  all  but  the  bright- 
est. Last  year,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  the  meteors  averaged  one  in  every 
two  minutes. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  the  theory  which  accounts  for  the  presence  of 
meteors  radiating  from  definite  points  in  the  heavens  at  certain  times  of 
the  year.  The  meteors  of  any  system  move  around  the  sun  in  rings, 
separated  from  each  other  in  the  rings  by  intervals  of  space,  but  so  situ- 
ated, that  to  an  observer  in  outside  space  they  would  appear  as  an  ellip- 
tic hoop  of  bodies.   .  As  the  earth  every  year  goes  througn  this  hoop,  and 
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as  it  Ib  at  the  same  point  in  its  orbit  at  the  same  day  of  the  year,  the  same 
meteoric  shower  will  annually  occur.  We  will  have  meteors  from  the 
same  ring,  of  the  same  brightness  and  character,  and  moving  in  parallel 
lines.  The  effett  of  perspective  is  to  make  these  parallel  lines  to  diverge 
from  a  common  point,  wnich  is  the  "  radiant  point"  of  the  shower.  TMs 
radiant  point  gives  the  name  to  the  shower.  Hence  the  meteors  of  this 
month  are  called  Leonids. 

Were  the  meteors  uniformly  distributed  around  the  rings,  equally  con- 
spicuous showers  would  occur  every  year.  But  in  the  case  ot  the  "  No- 
vember meteors,"  they  are  bunched  together.  Every  thirty-three  years 
comes  around  the  mam  bunch.  This  will  not  be  till  1899.  For  the  last 
two  or  three  years  we  seem  to  be  passing  through  a  smaller  bunch,  so 
that  more  than  common  may  be  seen,  but  nothing  like  the  great  showers 
of  1833  and  1866. 

On  the  25th  of  11th  month  another  meteoric  display  of  less  magnitude 
may  be  looked  for — the  Andromedes.  These  are  interesting  as  following 
exactly  the  path  of  an  extinguished  comet,  Biela's,  whose  orbit  passed 
very  close  to  the  earth.  The  comet  has  gone;  but  whenever  it  would 
have  been  due,  a  large  number  of  meteors  is  observable.  At  intermedi- 
ate times,  as  at  present,  there  are  not  many  to  be  seen,  as  they  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  be  extensively  distributed  around  their  path. 

Barnard's  comet  is  rapidly  waning,  and  will  be  seen  no  more.  An  in- 
correct announcement  of  its  position  prevented  our  finding  it. 

Encke's  comet  is  now  nearly  at  its  brightest.  The  statement  last  month 
that  it  is  never  visible  to  the  eye,  is  incorrect.  On  one  or  two  occasions 
it  ha.H  been  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  early  in  the  coming  month  it 
should  be  looked  for.  A  very  small  telescope  will  certainly  render  it 
visible.  It  will  have  to  be  examined  soon,  as  it  is  approaching  the  sun 
and  will  soon  rise  about  the  same  time.  On  the  first  ot  the  month  it  will 
be  near  6  Virginis,  and  will  afterwards  move  in  a  southeasterly  direction. 

The  moon  will  pass  near  to  Saturn  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  and  to 
Jupiter  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  it  will  be 
about  equally  distant  from  both,  though  not  in  a  direct  line  between 
them. 

On  the  7th  there  Ls  a  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun's  disc.  As  this 
occurs  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  it  will  not  be  visible  on  this  side  the 
earth. 

The  "  red  spot"  on  Jupiter  seems  to  be  redder  than  ever.  It  can  pro- 
bably be  seen  with  a  telescope  of  three  inches  aperture  or  over.  If  not 
seen  the  first  time,  the  observer  must  not  be  discouraged,  as  it  may  be  on 
the  other  side  of  the  planet.    In  five  hours  at  most  it  will  be  on  the  disc. 


The  great  benefit  which  a  scientific  education  bestows,  whether  an 
training  or  as  knowledge,  is  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
mind  of  the  student  is  brought  into  ira mediate  contact  w^ith  facts — upon 
the  d^ree  to  which  he  learns  the  habit  of  appealing  directly  to  Nature. 
— Huxley. 

The  education  of  a  naturalist  now  consists  chiefly  in  learning  how  to 
compare. — Agassiz. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Life  and  Speeches  of  John  Bright  is  the  title  of  a  new  book,  which* 
promises  to  be  unusually  interesting.  (A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  N.  Y. 
SP2.60.) 

Richard  Grant  White's  England  Without  and  Within  is  received  with 
extraordinary  favor  in  England.  Three  large  orders  have  been  shipped 
to  supply  the  demand. 

What  the  North  American  Review  is  to  the  more  ephemeral  periodical 
literature  of  the  time,  Education  is  to  other  literature  of  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  Published  bi-monthly.  Each  number  is  a  volume 
within  itself.  It  is  now  entering  its  second  year.  (16  Hawley  street, 
Boston,  Mass.    $4.00  per  year.) 

A  recent  paper  says  that  Joseph  Hatton's  book  on  To-day  in  America  ^ 
when  placed  side  by  side  with  any  one  of  the  dozen  recent  books  by 
Americans  on  England^  might  be  called  a  sort  of  Letter  of  Marque  and 
Reprisal,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  an  Englishman's  account  and  impres- 
sion of  our  own  land.  We  do  not  know  exactly  where,  for  the  equally 
low  price  of  twenty  cents,  an  equal  amount  of  entertaining  reading  can 
be  had ;  that  is,  by  any  one  who  is  interested  in  seeing  himself  and  his 
country  as  the  loreigner  sees  them.  Joseph  Hatton  is  a  good,  faxt  speci- 
men of  the  travelling  Englishman.  He  wears  a  little  the  air  ot  the 
stranger.  There  is  some  look  of  greenness  about  him.  But  he  gets 
along  remarkably  well,  makes  few  bad  mistakes,  sees  generally  both  sides 
of  a  thing,  and  on  the  whole  has  given  us  a  lively  and  instructive  picture 
of  our  own  home,  though  not  going  very  fiu:  below  the  surface.  (Harper. 
20  cento.) 

Robert  Carter  &  Brothers  have  published  a  dollar  edition  of  Daubigne's 
History  of  the  Meformation,  It  is  an  8vo.,  containing  tlie  full  text  ot  the 
5  volume  edition. 


Jefferson  Davis's  Bise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government  is  said 
to  have  sold  20,000  copies  within  three  months.  If  true,  it  is  certainly 
remarkable  tor  so  large  and  expensive  a  book.     (2  vols.,  $10.) 

It  is  said  that  A.  H.  Stephens  is  writing  a  book,  which  will  aim  to  cor- 
rect Jefferson  Davis's  in  some  particulars. 

T.  W.  Higginson  has  written  a  new  book  called  Common  Sefue  about 
Womeuy  whicn  Lee  &  Shepard  will  publish. 

Persons  who  desire  a  good  account  of  Arthur  Penryhn  Stanley,  recently 
deceased,  will  find  the  contribution  of  A.  J.  C.  Hare  to  MacnUllan's 
Magazine,  to  be  satisfactory.  The. article  is  republished  in  this  country 
in  The  Library  Magazine,  in  Oood  Literature,  and,  perhaps,  elsewhere. 

No  less  than  five  biographies  of  Garfield  are  already  in  circulation. 
Thus  fiir  no  very  strong  claim  to  superiority  can  be  advanced  by  any  of 
them.  Doubtless  the  true  Life  remains  to  be  written.  Of  those  now  in 
the  market,  Bundy's  is  as  good  as  any. 
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ITEMS. 

— Le  Grand  Academy,  Iowa,  starts  with  41  pupils. 

— ^Moorestown  Academy,  N.  J.,  starts  out  with  80  students  entered. — E, 
For»ythe. 

— Providence  Friends'  School  opens  with  over  180  students,  and  with 
a  prospect  of  increasing  the  number  to  200. 

— Penn  College,  Iowa,  opens  with  130  students,  and  an  encouragingly 
increased  number  in  the  collie  department. 

— Oakwood  Seminary,  N,  Y.,  opens  with  94  students,  and  others  ex- 
pected, making  a  larger  attendance  than  for  a  number  of  years.  Last 
year  a  commercial  department  was  added,  which  is  very  successful. 

H.  W.  Otis,  B.  S.,  joins  the  corps  of  teachers  to  instruct  in  Physiology, 
Botany  and  Microscopy.  The  prospects  of  the  school  were  never  better. 
—E.  Cook,  Jr. 

— The  CJonference,  I  think,  did  something  to  further  the  work  in  this 
department ;  but  we  lack  a  good  deal  yet.  We  have  very  little  to  show 
us  what  our  real  strength  is.  The  attendance  at  the  evening  session  was 
probably  nearly  as  large  as  at  any  of  the  sessions  at  Haverford  in  1880. 
Some  of  our  teachers  and  managers  are  not  interested  in  united  work,  and 
prefer  to  run  their  own  establishments  independent  of  the  others.  Our 
distances  will  be  some  drawback  I  fear.  It  is  325  miles  from  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  to  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  and  either  State  is  a  big  affair  by  itself.  But 
the  larger  the  field,  and  the  greater  the  success,  the  more  the  honor,  so 
we  are  not  discouraged. — Chas,  E.  CoXy  Secretary  of  Western  Dept. 

— Swarthmore  College,  after  a  vacation  of  two  weeks  from  the  time  its 
main  building  was  totally  burnt,  begins  again  in  rented  rooms  in  Media. 
Besides  the  cost  of  rebuilding,  this  year's  business  will  probably  show  a 
loss  of  $25,000.  and  the  managers  make  a  vigorous  appeal  for  subscrip- 
tions to  help  tnem  through  the  present  losses,  and  to  increase  their  per- 
manent endowment  fund. 

— Work  on  Brvn  Mawr  College  progresses  slowly.  The  main  college 
building  is  roofed  in,  divided  into  compartments,  and  plastered.  It  is  a 
substantial  granite  edifice,  with  an  imposing  exterior,  the  effect  of  which 
is  increased  by  a  statelv  tower  at  one  of  the  angles.  The  other  building, 
to  be  used  for  household  purposes,  has  had  little  done  to  it  for  a  year 
past.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  college  will  be  open  to  students  before  the 
autumn  of  1883,  as  the  managers  desire  to  have  the  organization  complete 
before  work  is  regularly  begun.  They  also  expect  by  thus  delaying  the 
time  of  opening,  to  keep  the  current  expenses  of  construction  within  the 
income,  so  that  the  magnificent  endowment  of  over  $800,000  may  remain 
intact. 

— Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro',  Maine,  opened  the  fall  term 
Eighth  month  80th,  with  72  students.  This  school  sends  out  about  forty 
young  people  each  year  to  teach  in  public  schools.  It  also  prepares 
young  men  for  business  and  for  collie.  Those  entering  Haverford  from 
the  ^minary  have  ranked  high  in  their  classes.  E.  H.  Cook,  Principal. 
— Friendt'  Meview, 

— ^In  the  long,  fierce  struggle  for  freedom  of  opinion,  the  press,  like 
the  church,  counted  its  martyrs  by  thousands. — Oarfield, 

— ^The  keeper  of  one  of  the  city  gaols  of  London,  remarks  that  he  has 
men  of  every  professsion  under  his  care,  from  time  to  time,  except  gar- 
deners.   If  he  wants  his  plot  of  ground  dug  up  he  must  get  a  laborer 
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from  "  without  the  walls."  The  query  arises,  whether  this  is  an  acciden- 
tal circumstance,  or  that  the  refining  influence  of  gardening  keeps  men 
from  the  worst  forms  of  crime. 

— It  is  complained  in  Philadelphia  that  the  public  schools  are  unduly 
crowded,  some  teachers  having  as  many  as  sixty-six  pupils,  and  others, 
numbers  varying  between  forty-five  and  sixty-six,*  That  the  work  accom- 
plished under  these  circumstances  should  be  thorough,  even  with  the 
most  brilliant  of  teachers,  is  a  preposterous  expectation,  and  the  penuri- 
ousness  that  permits  such  folly  is  inexcusable.  It  goes  without  sayinff, 
considering  this  crowding,  that  the  Philadelphia  teachers  are  illy  paid. 
— iV:  Y,  lYibune, 

— Garfield. — The  scholarship  of  the  countrv  laid  hold  of  him.  He 
honored  it  and  it  was  glad  to  nonor  him.  He  had  made  the  great 
thoughts  of  the  past  his  own.  He  drew  upon  the  experience  of  the  ages 
for  his  guidance  in  statesmanship.  Though  he  was  in  no  sense  pedantic, 
he  embellished  his  oratory  with  the  gems  of  literature.  He  loved  his 
library,  and  books  were  to  him  both  a  recreation  and  an  inspiration.  He 
loved  to  talk  of  them  at  table,  to  read  them  with  his  children.  He  loved 
the  ancients,  and  found  them  fit  society  for  the  moderns.  He  kept  him- 
self in  sympathy  with  the  intellectual  life  of  his  time.  His  relations 
with  his  old  college  professors  were  touching ;  his  boyish  love  for  the  old 
scholarly  companionship  has  been  a  very  refreshing  thing.  When  we 
had  learned  to  look  for  the  ward  politician  at  the  el  now  of  grejitness,  it 
was  a  delight  to  discover  that  tlie  college  president  had  now  some  show. 
This  love  for  books  seems  to  have  made  him  not  only  strong,  but  joyous 
and  happy.  His  life  appears  to  have  been  all  the  sweeter  in  the  home 
circle.  There  was  a  quiet  and  generous  atmosphere  there.  There  was 
an  ambition  above  ambition  ;  a  higher  end  when  the  highest  had  been 
reached.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  to  have  at  the  head  of  the  nation  not 
only  energy  and  great  action,  but  *  plain  living  and  high  thinking.'  It 
is  but  a  brief  whue  since  it  began,  and  now  that  glorious  hope  is  dashed 
once  more. — Critic. 

— ^The  world's  history  is  a  divine  poem,  of  which  the  history  of  every 
nation  is  a  canto  and  every  man  a  word.  Its  strains  have  been  pealing 
along  down  the  centuries,  and  though  there  have  been  mingled  the  dis- 
cords of  w^arring  cannon  and  dying  men,  yet,  to  the  Christian  philosopher 
and  historian — the  humble  listener — there  has  been  a  divine  melody  run- 
ning through  the  song,  which  speaks  of  hope  and  halcyon  days  to  come. 
— Garfield, 

— England  has  four  universities,  France  fifteen,  Germany  twenty-two, 
while  the  State  of  Ohio  boasts  of  supporting  thirty-seven. — Haver/or dian, 

— He  who  would  understand  the  real  spirit  of  literature  should  not  se- 
lect authors  of  any  one  period  alone,  but  rather  go  to  the  fountain-head, 
and  trace  the  little  rill  as  it  courses  along  down  the  ages,  broadening  and 
deepening  into  the  great  ocean  of  Thought  which  the  men  of  the  present 
are  exploring. — Garfield. 

— Four  students  were  lately  expelled  from  Purdue  University  for  not 
complying  with  a  regulation  requiring  all  students  to  pledge  themselves 
not  to  become  members  of  Greek  letter  societies  during  their  college 
course.  They  have  brought  suit  against  the  Faculty,  to  test  their  au- 
thority to  make  such  a  regulation. 

We*^hope  they  may.  find  out  to  their  entire  satisfaction  that  the  Faculty 
has  the  right  to  make  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  and  proper  for  the  government  of  the  college.— JS</. 
Review, 
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L.   B.   McCLEES   &   CO., 
SUPPLY   EVERYTHING 

Needed  in  any  Grade  of  School, 


FROM 


The    Primary    School  to  the   College. 

KINDERGARTEH   SUPPLIES 

Of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 
SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE. 

L.  B.  Mc€lee8  &  Ck).y 
1026  Arch  Streeif  BhUaOelphia^  Pa. 

MieeOiOOPES,  TELISSOPIS, 

FIELD  GLASSES, 

THERMOMETERS, 
BAROMETERS, 
MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING  STATIONERY, 
SPECTACLES,    EYE    GLASSES,  &c. 

Cataloguea  atfoOowt,  tent  on  appUeattom 

Tart  1st — Mathematical  Instruments 162  pages. 

"     2nd — Optical  Instruments, 188    " 

"     3rd — Magic  Lanterns  and  Views 150    " 

"     4th — Physieal  Instruments, 188    " 

JAMES    V^,    QUEEN   &  CO., 

924  CHESTNUT  STREET,  Philadelphia. 
■*^C.    B.    MENCH    &    CO.,3ie-«- 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


FINE     FURNITURE. 

No.  251  South  Second  Street, 

For  PARLOR, 

CHAMBER. 

DININO-ROOM 

And  HALL. 

SPRING  BEDS  and  HAIR   MATTRESSES  to  order. 
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FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO/S 

fine  Wl&m  ei  IM  MmWm  Mhmt 


The  attention  of  the  readers  of  '*The  Student'*  is  called  to  this  Flour,  which  is 
made  from  the  entire  wheat  kernel.  In  it  the  true  food  bran  has  been  reduced  to 
a  flour  of  equal  fineness  with  the  softer  and  whiter  portions  of  the  grain,  thus  in- 
corporating in  it,  in  an  easily  digestible  form,  a//  the  food  properties  of  wheat  in 
their  purity  and  natural  proportions.  Thus  it  contains  not  only  the  starch  of  the 
white  flour,  but  ih&gluteny  the  mineral  salts  dJid  tYi^  phosphates  vfhich.  are  so  essen- 
tial to  th&  fullest  physicfil  development. 


Put  up  in  12 J  and  25  Pound  Bags,  @  6  era.  peb  lb. 
"        "  \  Bbls.  @  $5.00.    In  Bbls  @  $9.50. 


LOWRY   &    STOKES, 

WHOLB8ALE   AQBNT8, 

No.  524  South  Second  Street,  Philad'a. 


PURE  LIBERIA  PALM  OIL  SOAP. 

UnequaUed  as  a  Toilet^  Bath,  Slutving  and  Tooth  Soap. 

EDWARD  S.  MORRIS,  Manufacturer, 

OFFICE,  No.  6  S.  MerHck  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  soap  is  entirely  free  from  all  other  Oils,  Animal  fats.  Rosin  and  artificial  Perfume. 
FROM  THE  PBESIDEITT  OF  GIRABn    COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Morris.  Philadrlphia,  June  8,  i88x. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  used  your  Soap,  manufactured  from  Pure  Palm  Oil,  and  have  found  it  excellent  for  shavine, 
and  for  cleansing  the  skin  and  teeth.  It  has  the  pleasant  aroma  of  the  fresh  Oil,  and  is  free  from  the  odors  widi 
which  perfumers  conceal  the  ranciditv  of  their  Oils. 

Wnen  purchasers  of  this  Soap  Ic]^  of  the  literary  and  industrial  schools  you  are  establishing  in  Liberia,  for  the 
education  of  African  children,  they  will  use  the  Soap  with  increased  pleasure. 

Respectfully  yours,  WM.  H.  ALLEN. 


ED\VARD   S.   MORRIS,  Manufacturer. 

This  Oil.  pure,  fresh  and  sweet,  is  bottled  and  hermeticallr  sealed  in  Liberia.  It  is  a  highly  valued  applicadoo 
for  CHAPPED  HANDS  and  LIPS,  ABRASIONS  OF  THE  SKIN,  BURNS,  CHAFES,  BRUISfe,  and 
almost  all  SKIN  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Adams  Express  Co.  will  deliver  single  bottles  of  this  Oil  to  almost  any  part  or  section  of  the  United  States, 
charging  the  receiver  only  25  cu.  freight,  as  per  contract  with  Edw'd  S.  Morris. 


FSTERBROOIPS 

STANDARD 
and 
REUABLC 


E8TERBROOK  STEEL  PEM  CO. 

Wo*»,Cimaen,H.J.     aJohn8t.,NowToifc 


Tht  KoTftblf  Pleuiisphtn. 

WhitalPs  Planisphere  is  to  Astronomy  what  a 
map  is  to  Geography,  and  as  much  better  than 
a  celestial  Globe  as  it  is  cheaper.  There  are  two 
kinds,  one  with  constellations  as  pictures,  the 
other  stars  on  a  black  ground.  Set  it  properly 
and  all  the  stars  above  the  horizon  are  seen  in 
true  position. 

Full  set  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  J6, 
by  Henry  Whitall,  Phillipsburg^  N,  J. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


T,  Hini  TBK  BKST. 


Iiippfncott's  Popular  Ssriss  of  Rsadsrs. 

By  MARCIUS    WILLSON. 

The  New  Series  of  Readers  embraces  a  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Reader,, 
together  with  a  supplementary  volume  designed  both  as  a  Reader  and  a  Speaker. . 

FIRST  READER.     With  Illustrations.     96  pages.     i2mo.     Boards.- 

SECOND  READER.     Profusely  illustrated.     160  pages.     l2mo.     Boards. 

THIRD  READER.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     228  pages.     i2mo.     Boards. 

FOURTH  READER.     Handsomely  Illustrated.     334  pages.     i2mo.     Boards. 

FIFTH  READER.     Illustrated.     480  pages.     l2mo.     Boards. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLUME.     {In  Preparation.) 

"  Lippincott's  Readers  are  the  acme  of  perfection  in  mechanical  execution.  The  plan  is  novel 
and  attractive,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  pupil,  which  is  the  great  desideratum.  If  reading 
lessons  are  dull,  the  benefit  derived  is  but  small ;  and  I  Bnd  from  the  eagerness  with  which  children 
read  these  books  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  securing  attention.  Children  understand  and 
enjoy  them."     Prof.  George  L.  Maris,  Late  Principal  State  Normal  School ,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

'*  AIIov  me  to  sav  that  in  my  opioion  these  Readent  surpass  anything  in  the  market.  I  believe  this  is  a  series  on 
the  right  plan.  1  nave  read  the  books  carefully  through,  and  again  say  that  they  please  me  more  than  I  can  express." 
-M.  A.  BAILEY,  PHncipal  0/ High  School,  Keene,  N.  H. 

"  I  write  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  appearance  of  your  new  Series  of  Readers.  A  mere  cursory  examination 
enables  me  to  say  that  their  mechanical  execution  is  in  all  respects  admirable,  that  they  are  natural  in  method^  and 
wdl  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  that  they  possess  certain  valuable  features  not  belonging  to  any  other  senes  of 
Readers  with  which  I  am  acquainted."  Hon.  J.  P.  WICKERSHAM,  Late  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  in 
•        '      '  r,Pa, 


Pennsyhfamn,  Lancaster, 


THE    LARGEST    AND    MOST    COMPLETE 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

THE   NEW    EDITION    OF 

Worcester's    Quarto    Dictionarj, 

WITH    SUPPLEMENT. 

Embracing  204  Additional  Pages,  Containing  12,500  New  Words  and  a  Vocabulary  of  Synonymes 
of  WordB  in  General  Use.    Fully  Illustrated  and  Unabridged.      With  Four  Full- 
page  Illuminated  Plates.     Library  Sheep,  Marbled  Edges.    $10.00.    Half 
Bufisia  and  half  Morocco.    $12.00.    Full  Russia.    $16.00. 

THE  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF  WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto  Didlionaiy.  With  Supplement.  Illus- 
tiated  and  Unabridged.  Library  Sheep,  $10.00. 
With  Denison^s  Patent  Ready- Reference  In- 
dex, $1.00  additional. 

Octavo  (Universal  and  Critical  Didtionary.) 
Library  Sheep,  $4.25. 

Academic  Dicftionaiy.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
Half  roan,  $1.85. 


Comprehensive      Didtionaiy.       Illustrated. 

i2mo.     Half  roan,  #1.75. 
School  (Elementary)  Dictionary.    Illustrat- 
ed.    i2mo.     Half  roan,  $1.00. 
Primary  Di(5tionary.  Illustrated.  i6mo.   Half 

roan,  60  cents. 
Pocket  Dictionary.  Illustrated.  24mo.    Cloth, 
63   cents.     Roan  flexibie,   85   cents.     Roan 
tucks,  gilt  edges,  $1.00. 

Many  special  aids  to  students,  in  addition  to  a  very  full  pronouncing  and  defining  vocabulary, 
make  the  above-named  books,  in  the  opinion  of  our  most  distinguished  educators,  the  most  complete 
as  well  as  by  far  the  cheapest  dictionaries  of  our  language.  * 

I  most  cordially  recommend  Worcester's  Dictionary  as  the  most  reliable  standard  authority  of 
the  English  language  as  it  is  now  written  and  spoken. — ^JAMES  A.  GARFIELD,  President  Hiram 
Institute,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 

"  Worcester's  is,  in  the  estimation  of  all  scholars,  the  best  dictionary  extant  for  general  use     There  is  certainly 
no  real  comparison  possible  between  it  and  its   most  popular  rival.    The  office  of  a  dictionary  is,  of  couise,  not  to 
make  innovations,  but  simply  to  register  the  best  usage  m  spelling  and  pronunciation.    This  Worcester  does,  and 
this  its  rival  conspicuously  fails  to  do." — New  York  World. 
The  best  existing  English  \A.x\Qan.— London  Aihenaum. 
PrefiBxred  over  all  others  by  scholars  and  men  of  .letters.— A>w  Y'ork  Evening  Pott. 

The  Publishers  will  send  descriptive  circulars  and  prices  of  publications  on 
application.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction  and  exchange.  Correspondence 
invited.  Address, 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  PhUadelphia. 

_:gitized  by  VT   _   _       __ 


Including 


^./^Uuiae    ^eitMcafed,     ^nt^Ua^ndj    Si/Jt^/oma^j    ^^6dMna 


Thomas'    Patent    Adjustable    Table 

Is    READILY    ADJUSTED    TO    ANY    DESIRED    HEIGHT, 
Or    FOLDED    AND    PLACED    OUT    OF    THE   WAY. 

READY  FOR  USE  AT 
ALL  TIMES. 

AS  A  CHILDS'  TABLE, 
It  Is  the  best  made. 

AS  A  SEWING  TABLE, 
It  has  no  equal. 
AS    A    TABLE    FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

GAMES.  No.  a.    Black  Walnut,  Oil  Finish,  ^.oo 

"    3.     Fancy  Top,  Ash  Body,  4.00 


It  is  always  ready. 


4.     Fancy  Top,  Dressmakers'  Size,   5.00 


Siz«  of  top  fix  8  feet  except  No.  4  (Dresemakere'  Size,)  is  2  x  4  feet. 


ALVAH    BUSHNELL, 
105  South  Fourth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA. 

Sole  Agent  for  J*ennsy1vnni«t  and  New  Jttrs^,    • 

AGISNTS  WAhTBI>  IN  BVEHY  TOWN, 

EsTABUSHKD  BY  CHRISTOPHER  SOWER,  1738. 

530  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
The  Normal  Educational  Series  of  Text-Books. 


Dr.  Brook's  Normai.  Mathkmaticai,  Course  :  Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy. 

I.    Sundard  Arithmetieal  Courte,  iwparatlnK  )  McnUl  and     MONTGOMERY'S  NoRMAL  InditSTRIAL  DrAWXNG  CouRSS. 
II.    Union  Arlthi»«tic«l  Cour^,       oorablnins)    Written.       Fkwsmith's  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 
Brook's  Higher  Arithmetic.    Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters.    Westlake's  Com.  School  LrrBRATtntB. 
Brook's  Normal  Algebra.        Lyte's  Book-keeping  and  Blanks.        Lloyd's  Literature  for  Littlb  Folks. 
Brook's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.        Lyte's  School-Room  Songs.         Shbppard  s  U.  S.  Cowstiiuiion. 
Brook's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic.  Peterson's  Familiar  Science. 

Brook's  Methods  of  Teaching.  Pelton's  Unrivalled  Outline  Maps. 

Full  Stock  of  School  and  Blrtnk  Books ^  Stationery  and  Wail  Papers* 


J.  L.  SMITE, 

Map  Publisher 

Maps,  Atlases  and  Globes 
of  every  description. 

Spring  Map  Rollers,  Map 
Cases. 

27  S.  Sixth  St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

O^mri  -All.*  OrU^I^^,,^ 


15  Bromiield  $t 
BOSTON. 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO. 

628  and  630  Chestnut  St.,  PHILAD£LPHIM. 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

MONROE'S  Readers  &  Spellers. 
MONROES  Reading  Charts. 
MONROES  ¥ocal  Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S  New  Geographies. 
GREENES  New  Grammars. 
HAGAR'S  Mathematics. 
BERARD'S  New  U.  S.  History. 
GOODRICH'S  Child's  History. 
ROYSES  American  Literature. 


19  Bond  Street, 
NEWTORH 


25  Washington  Si 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

FACULTY. 

THOMAS    CHASE,  LL.D., Pres't  and  Prof.  Philology  and  Literature. 

PLINY    EAKLE    CHASE,  LL.D.,       .     .  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Logic. 

ISAAC    SHARPLESSy  S.  B., Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

ALLEN    C.  THOMAS,  A. B.,        .     .     •     .  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  History. 

LYMAN   BEECHEB    HALL,  Ph.  D.,      .  Professor  of  Oiemistry  and  Physics. 

FRANCIS    G.  ALLINSON,  Ph.D.,      .     .  Ass't  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

JOSEPH    BHOADS,  Jr.,  A.B.,        .     .     .  instructor  in  Natural  History. 

SAMUEL   BRTJN,  8.  B., Instructor  in  French. 

^\XFRED  GREELY  LADD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

CHARLES  M.  BURNS,  Jr. Instructor  in  Drawing. 

WILLIAM    HENRY    COLLINS,  S.B.,   .  Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 

WALTER    FERRIS    PRICE,  A.  B.,     .     .  Assbtant  in  the  Ubrary. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE  is  situated  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  nine  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  on  a  tract  of  215  acres,  60  acres  of  which  are  laid  out  in  ornamental 
grounds.    The  situation  is  unusually  beautiful  and  healthftiL 

Babclay  Hall,  a  large  granite  building,  finished  in  1877,  gives  to  the  students 
private  bed  rooms  and  pleasant  studies. 

There  are  two  Coubses.  the  Clasmcal  and  the  Scientific.  In  the  Classical,  Latin 
IS  required  throughout,  while  Greek  and  Mathematics  are  elective  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  course.  In  the  Scientific,  Greek  is  omitted,  and  Latin  is  required  through  the  first 
y^ear  only.  A  limited  number  of  elective  studies  are  arranged  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  so  that  students  can  choose  such  as  are  adapted  to  their  wants. 

The  Libkary  contains  over  12,000  well  selected  volumes.  Oare  is  taken  to  exclude 
books  of  fiction  and  injurious  literature.  The  books  may  be  freely  used,  and  a  fiill  card 
catalogue  fiEu;ilitates  reference.    The  b^t  foreign  and  American  Periodicals  are  taken. 

The  Obsebvatoby  is  the  best  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  Students  in 
Astronomy  have  more  practice  with  the  instruments  than  in  almost  any  other  College  in 
the  country. 

The  Chemical  Labobatoby  fives  ample  &cilities  for  experimental  work.  Each 
student  is  furnished  with  his  own  table  and  implements,  and  may,  if  he  so  elect,  take  an 
advanced  course  in  Analysis. 

The  Physical  Appabatus  is  extensive  and  varied. 

Evbi«two  Lectubes  by  the  College  Professors  and  specialists  firom  elsewhere  are 
frequently  given. 

Physical  Exebcise  is  encouraged  by  a  well  equipped  Gymnasium.    A  competent 


ball,  base  bah,  lawn  tennis  and  other  games. 


In  the  Discipline,  the  officers  endeavor  to  promote  habits  of  diligence,  order  and 
regularity.  Private  admonition  and  appeals  to  the  good  sense  and  conscientious  feeling 
of  the  students,  are  the  means  most  confidently  reliea  on. 

The  Price  of  Board  and  Tuition  is  $425  per  annum.  A  limited  number  of  annual 
scholarships  are  granted,  to  assist  meritorious  students,  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  meet  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  education. 

For  Catalogues  and  informatidh,  address. 

Prop.  Allen  C.  Thomas, 

Haverford  College  P.  0., 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

•  Digitized.-^    _    _   _       __ 
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MICROSCOPES 


M@M  ^laeeee^  Maslme  €^Iaee@e  ftat  Sb7  ^^laeeese 

nYachet  and  Soutoi  Trial  SetSy 

Opthalmoscopes, 

Color  Slind  Tests ^ 

Test  Types,  dc,  €§c. 

M&themfttiecil  I&strame&ts  of  vr^tj  dssaipUoQ. 

W.  Y.  McAllister, 


12S  (Jhestnut  Stree* 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


RELIABLE  BUSINESS  iEN  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AND  VI6INITY. 


Jxo.  Gill  Wiluts,  Johw  Gill,  Jr., 

J.  MuBjtAY  Bacon,  Mokris  W.  Stroud. 

QUAKER  CITY  OIL  CO. 

REFINERS  OF  PETROLEUM,  NEW  PROCESS. 

QUAKER    CITY  ®15iE7^ 

Office,  9  N.  FRONT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 

E.    B.    RICHIE, 

No.  418  N.  THIRD   STREET, 
Philadelphia. 

Manm/acturtr 
LEATHER  BELTING  AND  FIRE  HOSE. 


No.    315    WILLING'S    ALLEY, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CHEMIST, 

Analysis  of  Ores,  Water,  and  Milk. 


BRYANT  &  STRATTON, 

BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 

108   S.   TENTH    ST.,   PHILAD'A. 

Carefiil  training  in  business  branches,  forms  and  custoou. 
OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 


WILLIAM    H.    PILE, 

No.  422   WALNUT  ST., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^ooK  AND  Job  J^rinter. 


J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON, 

STOCK  BROKER, 
No.  1  Stock   Exchaii^e« 


PHILADELPHIA. 


F.   8.    HICKMAN, 

STEAM-POWER 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  finest  and  most  complete  Printing  House  outside 
of  the  large  cities.  Facilities  for  work  of  every  descrip- 
tJODf  and  nothinebut  first-class  work  executed.  Estimates 
cheerfully  fumisned,  and  all  orders  promptly  exeeuted. 


EVANS  &  YARNALL, 
No.  252  S.  FRONT  STREET,  PHILA. 

Reliable  Head  Light  Oil  and 

Ready  Mixed  Paints, 
At  Jdawest  Market  Saieg, 

49*  Circulars  mailed  on  request. 

WARRINGTON    &  TRIMBLE. 

APOTHECARIES, 

N.  W.  CoR.  Fifth  &  Callowhill  Sts., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Superior  Indelible  Ink  and  Toilet  Articles. 


EDWARD  C.  JONES  &  CO., 

CITY    HALL    DRUG   STORE, 

S.  E.  COR.  FIFTEENTH  &  MARKET  STS., 

Spbctalty,  Philadelphia. 

*■  BAT  and  INBBOT  BXTBBKZir ATOBS." 


THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

ATTOnVBY-AT'TsA  W, 

No.  700  ARCH  STREET, 

Philadelphia. 

Collections,  Settlement  of  EsUtes,  and  Conveyancing, 
Special  ues. 


WM.    H.    MOON, 

NURSERYMAN    AND    FLORIST, 

aiiXKWOOD    NTTBSBBZBB. 

MORRISVILLE.    BUCKS    CO.,    PA. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  trees 

and  plants  in  the  Union. 
4E^  Catalogues  free  on  application. 


ASK  YOUR   GROCER   FOR 

OEVOE'S     BRILLIANT    OIL, 

THJE  SAFEST  AITD   BEST, 

R.  J.  Allen,  Son  &  Co. 


w.  c.  wheller, 

book:  biitidet?.. 

No.  152  S.  THIRD  STREET, 

Opposite  ths  Exchange,  Phllad's.    (Room  4.) 
Old  books  rebound.    Jobbing  and  Pamphlet  work 
promptly  attended  to. 


GUSTAVUS    GOLZE, 

531    ARCH    STREET,   PHILADELPHIA, 
PZAIN  and  FASHIOyABZB 

t.aj:lok/. 

•9-  PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 


MOSS    &    CO., 
Blank  Booh  ManufaciurerB 

AND 

STATIONERS, 
No.  432    CHESTNUT   STREET,   PHILA. 
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The  Student 


By  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  other  periodicals  we  are  enabled  to  offer 
them  to  subscribers  to  **The  Student"  at  reduced  rates. 

To  illustrate  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  subscribing  to  monthly  and  weekly 
journals  through  "  The  Student,"  we  give  the  following  list. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN, 
EARLHAMITE,  .... 

ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE, 
EDUCATION,  .... 

FARM  JOURNAL,  .  .  .  . 

GARDENER'S  MONTHLY, 
HAVERFORDIAN,  . 

INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW, 
LITERARY  WORLD,      ... 

NATION, 

N.  E.  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,     . 

N.  Y.  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE, 

N.  Y.  SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE, 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,       . 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  AND  THE  NURSERY, 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN, 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  SUPPLEMENT,       . 

SCIENCE, 


Regular 
Pnce. 

Price  with 
"  The  Student 

J1.50 

J2.OO 

2.50 

3.00 

I. GO 

1-50 

5.00 

5.00 

4.00 

4.00 

•50 

1. 00 

2.10 

2.40 

1. 00 

1-50 

5.00 

5.00 

2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

3.00 

2,50 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

3.00 

300 

5.00 

5.00 

I-50 

2.00 

3.20 

3-50 

500 

5.00 

4.00 

4.25 

-II 


*'  The  Student"  will  be  sent  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  volunrie,  and 
the  others  for  the  year  1882,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

Nearly  all  the  other  reputable  periodicals  of  the  country  will  be  furnished  at 
clubbing  rates. 

For  more  than  one  periodical  with  *'  The  Student,"  special  rates  will  be  given. 

Those  who  have  already  paid  $1  for  Vol.  II.  should  deduct  that  sum  from  the 
above  figures  in  ordering. 

Reduced  rates  will  also  be  given  on  application  to  those  who  are  not  subscribers 
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^EDITORIALS.' 

No  mind  can  retain  its  health  without  intellectual  independence ;  no 
nation  can  long  exist  if  freedom  of  thought  is  denied  it ;  and  no  church 
can  perform  its  duty  if  it  lives  upon  tradition.  The  child  that  does 
his  work  by  memorizing  text-books,  without  thinking  of  the  connec- 
tion and  cause  of  the  different  parts,  and  the  easily-seen  consequences, 
will  grow  up  to  be  a  subservient,  unthinking  man.  We  know  there  are 
great  natural  differences  between  children  in  this  respect;  but  if  a  teacher 
allows  the  text-books  completely  to  mould  the  children,  he  is  a  failure. 
One  of  the  most  useful  ways  in  which  he  can  spend  his  out-of-school  hours 
of  preparation,  is  to  think  over  the  questions,  the  suggestions,  the  anecdotes, 
with  which,  in  the  class,  personal  thought  or  personal  observation  may  be 
encouraged  among  his  pupils.  We  cannot  commend  him  whose  main  quali- 
fication is  his  ability  to  secure  always  a  good  verbal  recitation.  The 
memory  is  an  important  faculty  and  needs  to  be  cultivated;  but  free 
thought  is,  at  least,  as  important,  and  also  ought  to  be  cultivated.  The 
best  product  of  a  teacher's  work  is  honest,  serious,  thinking  men  and 
women. 


It  is  no  safer  policy  to  discount  the  future  in  hygienic  than  in  financial 
affidrs.  A  teacher  cannot  afford  to  allow  himself  to  become  seriously  in 
arrears  in  the  matter  of  health.  The  expected  rest  of  vacation  may  fail 
to  recuperate  as  much  as  hoped.  A  man  who  goes  for  life  into  a  business, 
owes  it  to  himself  to  inquire  closely  whether  his  constitution  is  of  such  a 
calibre  as  to  meet  with  ease  the  demands  made  upon  it.    For  if  the  years' 
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work  leaves  him  with  a  deficit  of  strength  which  the  following  vacation 
fails  to  make  fully  up,  he  is  destroying  his  usefulness  for  the  future.  He 
ought  to  calculate  on  living  to  the  allotted  three  score  and  ten,  and  so 
arrange  his  energies  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  maximum  of  work  may 
be  performed.  It  will  not  be  profitable  to  perform  herculean  labors  for 
a  few  years,  and  live  a  life  of  forced  retirement,  or  with  enfeebled  powers, 
ever  afterwards.  We  are  not  arguing  for  an  easy  life.  There  are  very 
few  people  in  the  world  who  ought  to  expect  or  ask  for  that ;  least  of  all 
should  he  who  makes  it  his  business  to  train  and  mould  the  children  of 
the  country.  We  believe  most  teachers  should  do  much  more  than  they 
do.  But  we  are  asking  the  enthusiastic  few,  the  life  and  hope  of  the  pro- 
fession, not  to  exhaust  themselves  in  the  start. 

We  believe  that  mental  effort  in  itself  hurts  very  few  teachers.  It  is 
healthy,  and  any  consequent  exhaustion  is  easily  and  fully  recovered 
firom.  The  worry  of  teaching,  the  fear  to  offend  pupils  or  patrons,  the 
sinking  of  heart  which  disciplinary  troubles  cause,  the  disappointment 
with  the  results  of  strenuous  labors,  the  heavy  weight  of  responsibility  ; 
these  are  the  things  that  exhaust  the  teacher.  But  to  work  hard,  not 
much  matter  how  hard,  with  a  cheerful  will  and  an  approving  conscience, 
only  causes  a  healthy  growth.  ^ 

Medical  men  say  that  nervous  people  are  rendered  less  nervous  by  an 
increase  of  muscular  development.  This  is  a  doctrine  which  may  be  of 
material  use  to  some  worried  teachers.  A  pair  of  ropes  run  over  pulleys, 
with  handles  at  one  end,  and  weights  which  can  be  raised,  at  the  other, 
may  secure  a  good  appetite  and  good  rest,  and  reduce  nervousness  to  a 
minimum.  Still  better,  an  exciting  game  of  ball  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
make  muscle  and  not  dissipate  energy,  may  give  renewed  powers  of 
teaching  or  governing.  Even  hard  but  interesting  study  may  be  a  means 
of  re-invigorating  the  system  by  causing  a  cessation  from  troublesome 
thoughts. 

In  vacation  teachers  do  not  usually  need  rest,  if  rest  means  absence  of 
all  labor  and  excitement.  They  need  activity,  though  of  a  kind  to  which 
they  are  not  accustomed.  They  need  fresh  air  and  sleep,  exercise  that 
tires,  and  employment  for  mind  and  body  that  is  exhilarating  and  un- 
restraining,  usually  away  from  home  and  household  cares. 

But  each  one  must  be  his  own  judge.  What  is  good  for  one  is  intensely 
disagreeable  and  unprofitable  for  another.  If  two  or  three  years' ex- 
perience will  not  tell  a  teacher  how  most  usefully  to  spend  his  vacation, 
he  is  either  unobservent  or  indifferent,  and  had  better  leave  the  profession. 


One  of  our  articles  of  this  month  is  spelled  according  to  the  "  rules  for 
new  spelling"  of  the  "  American  Philological  Association,  and  the  leading 
scholars  of  the  world." 

These  rules  are  in  the  direction  of  making  the  spelling  conform  to  the 
sound.    It  is  claimed,  and  we  suppose  will  not  be  disputed,  that  the 
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change  would  saye  a  vast  amount  of  time  for  children  learning  to  read 
and  spell.  Some  advocates  put  it  as  high  as  two  yean  for  every  child. 
It  would  also  save  in  the  aggregate  a  large  amount  of  time  and  money, 
which  are  now  consumed  in  writing  and  printing  silent  letters. 

But  as  adults  do  not  seriously  feel  these  difficulties,  and  as  children  can 
not  legislate  for  themselves,  the  reform  will  he  likely  to  have  a  hard 
time ;  though  it  has  the  support  of  the  leading  philol<^ts  of  this  country, 
and  has  made  very  rapid  progress  in  the  past  few  years. 

We  hope  soon  to  have  an  article  on  the  subject  by  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  change,  and  will  also  endeavor  to  have  stated  the  natural 
objections. 

hi  deference  to  the  &ct  that  the  large  majority  of  the  teachers  of  our 
society,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  not  of  the  class  to  which  "  he''  and  "  his" 
are  commonly  applied,  we  ought  perhaps  to  explain  that  when  we  write 
these  pronouns  we  are  generally  thinking  "  she"  and  "  her."  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  repeat  "  he  or  she"  on  every  such  occasion,  so  we  are  ap- 
parently guilty  of  the  charge  of  giving  our  male  friends  all  our  attention. 

The  English  language  sadly  needs  a  pronoun  of  common  gender ;  and 
if  our  lexicographers  will  give  us  one  which  seems  to  stand  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  general  adoption,  "The  Student"  will  pioneer  its  use. 


We  trust  that  something  feasible  and  useful  will  result  from  the  dis- 
cussion now  going  on  in  our  columns  concerning  grammar  and  kindred 
subjects.  But  some  good  will  come  of  it  even  if  no  positive  rules  are 
deduced  for  the  early  teaching  of  English.  It  is  thus  that  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  country  are  modified  and  improved.  Discussion 
comes  in  waves.  Particular  subjects  arouse  public  interest  at  different 
times.  Out  of  the  much  that  is  said,  something  remains  afterward,  a 
residuum  of  truth,  which  goes  to  increase  the  stock  of  well-digested  ideas 
on  the  subject.  Many  will  recall  the  furore  which  was  created  by  Dr. 
Clarke's  "jSmt  in  Education^^  a  dozen  years  ago.  Numerous  copies  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  several  volumes  written  in  answer  to  it,  are  now 
stranded  on  the  shelves  of  second-hand  book-stores,  but  the  great  public 
remains  wiser  for  the  discussion.  So  there  have  been  waves  of  "  Oo-edu- 
tiofiy^  **  Anti'ClassicaP^  and  "  Gymnastic^*  discussion,  each  of  which  con- 
tributed something,  in  the  end,  toward  a  more  perfect  understanding  of 
the  educational  problem. 

The  assertion  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  that  teachers  as  a  rule  read 
less,  concerning  their  professional  work,  than  any  other  class  of  people. 
The  meagre  support  received  by  educational  journals  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  frequent  "  suspensions"  and  "  consolidations"  which  occur,  point 
to  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement.  There  must  be  something  wrong 
when  such  is  the  case.    We  urge  nothing  as  to  the  useftilness  of  particu- 
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lar  journals ;  but  it  may  be  stated,  in  general,  that  the  teacher's  work  is 
important,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  rest  content  with  what  he  knows  or 
.what  he  is,  but  should  strive  to  improve  with  each  day.  Artisans, 
mechanics  and  farmers,  men  who  work  with  wood  and  stone  and  soil, 
support  their  journals.  A  farmer  who  reads  no  agricultural  paper  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Why  should  not  teachers,  who  work  on 
far  more  costly  material,  profit  by  all  the  experience  of  their  contempo- 
raries ?  Some  argue  that  the  elements  of  their  work  are  all  before  them, 
and  that  it  is  an  individual  task  for  each  to  find  the  best  means  to  an 
end.  Granting  this,  there  are  numberless  economies  of  time  and  method, 
and  opportunities  of  arousing  individual  enthusiasm  and  interest,  only 
attainable  from  contact  with  the  co-laborers  in  the  same  field.  As  con- 
ventions and  institutes  are  at  best  only  occasional,  the  educational  journal 
remains  to  be  the  best  method  for  exchanging  ideas. 


The  juvenile  magazines  of  this  country  are  frequently  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  pictorial  and  typographical  art.  They  have  a  large  circulation 
and  must  have  a  very  strong  influence  over  their  little  readers.  In  our 
next  number  we  will  have  a  review  of  the  principal  ones  published  in 
the  United  States,  from  the  pen  of  a  careful  Friend.  Perhaps  our  readers 
can  then  better  select  from  the  list  such  as  may  suit  their  wants.  Any 
one,  publisher  or  other,  desiring  a  particular  periodical  reviewed,  will 
please  forward  it,  or  its  name  and  publisher,  to  us  early  in  this  month. 

We  are  sorry  that  "  Roberts'  Miscellany"  has  for  want  of  support  been 
compelled  to  stop  publication. 


Asking,  recently,  a  successful  teacher  for  a  contribution  to  "The 
Student,"  he  replied  that  he  had  no  ideas  on  the  subject  sufliciently 
definite  to  put  in  print.  When  he  commenced  teaching  he  was  full  of 
them,  but  they  had  gradually  been  so  uprooted  or  modified  that  he  hardly 
knew  whether  he  had  any  or  not.  While  we  did  not  accept  this  as  a 
satisfactory  excuse,  for  we  knew  that  he  could  tell  us  many  of  the  elements 
of  his  success  if  he  would,  we  appreciate  the  fact  there  is  something  about 
a  good  teacher  which  cannot  be  described.  His  quickness  to  see  the 
difficulties  of  his  students,  his  many  sided  presentations  of  difficult  points, 
his  abundant  resources  for  instruction  and  discipline,  which  come,  or 
seem  to  come,  intuitively,  are  qualities  which  no  amount  of  description 
can  give  to  another.  A  good  teacher  is  first  born,  then  made,  and  neither 
the  inheritance  nor  the  culture  alone  will  make  him  a  success.  It  takes  a 
failure  to  show  some  people  their  deficiency  of  natural  powers.  Would 
that  our  standard  were  such  as  to  make  such  failures  a  necessary  result 
of  all  misdirected  attempts  to  teach. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  WESTERN 
DEPARTMJJNT. 

The  Educational  Association  for  the  Western  Department  held 
its  first  session  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  on  9th  month  12th,  during  the 
progress  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting.  The  Yearly  Meeting  commonly 
devotes  one  afternoon  and  evening  to  educational  matters ;  but  this 
year,  aftier  a  short  session  in  the  afternoon,  it  gave  the  time  to  the 
conference. 

Our  President,  Dr.  J.  H.  Stuart,  of  Kansas,  being  unable  to  be 
present,  Charles  Hutchinson  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  meet- 
ing, and  introduced  the  subject  of  education  in  a  short  address.  He 
said  we  had  many  mistaken  ideas  to  correct  concerning  our  educa- 
tion and  educational  institutions.  We  want  to  secure  harmony  of 
action  as  well  as  earnest  work  for  our  ovm  institutions.  We  want 
to  support  a  few  good  institutions,  and  we  want  to  correct  the  opin- 
ion now  abroad  that  our  college  here,  which  is  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  system  for  the  Western  Department,  is  a  one-horse  institution. 
We  think  if  we  can  only  induce  those  who  think  so  to  come  here 
once,  we  could  prove  to  them  that  we  have  at  least  a  (tw-horse  in- 
stitution. But  we  have  got  to  stir  up  an  interest  before  we  can  ac- 
complish what  we  want. 

Sarah  Jane  Pickerell,  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  Libbie  Ham- 
mond, a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  of  Penn  College,  were  chosen 
assistant  secretaries.  Joel  Bean,  Benjamin  Trueblood,  James  P. 
Pinkham,  Hannah  Bean,  and  Lawrie  Tatum  were  appointed  a 
Committee  on  By-Laws  and  Nominations. 

Two  papers  were  then  read,  one  on  "  Education  among  Friends 
in  the  West,"  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Stuart,  and  read  by  Reuben 
H.  Hartly ;  the  other,  '*  The  Education  of  our  Daughters,"  by 
Hannah  Bean. 

Remarks  were  then  made  by  many  present,  reviving  and  dwell- 
ing on  thoughts  brought  out  by  the  papers,  and  presenting  others 
connected  with  the  subject  of  education. 

Eli  B.  Mendenhall  thought  that  the  want  of  money  to  assist  in 
securing  a  higher  education  is  not  our  only  hindrance.  In  some 
localities,  I  know,  there  is  an  influence  towards  amusements  of 
various  kinds  (of  which  dancing  and  parties  are  prominent)  that 
hinders  the  young  in  seeking  an  education.  The  teachers  and 
parents  there  do  not  raise  even  their  voices*  against  it.  There  are 
those  who  do  not  have  even  a  lower  education — not  because  they 
have  not  the  means  to  obtain  it,  but  because  their  minds  are  en- 
tirely occupied  with  these  amusements. 

jEI  J.  N.  Wood. — I  have  the  greatest  interest  in  education.  I  love 
the  practical  results  which  follow  our  study  of  the  great  principles 
underlying  the  printed  page.     While  I  agree  with  what  has  been 

{>resented  to  us,  I  have  said  in  my  heart,  like  priest  like  people ; 
ike  teacher  like  pupil.    Let  those  who  are  teachers  have  incul- 
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cated  within  them  the  thought  that  there  is  a  divinity  beneath  all 
science.  Let  them  show  to  the  young  the  beauty  of  true  iioiiness, 
and  then  dancing  and  frivolity  will  cease.  Then  intellectual  de- 
velopment will  oe  completed  with  heart-purity  and  with  strong 
moral  character.  I  close  with  '*  Whoso  toucheth  pitch  will  be  de- 
filed thereby." 

Elisha  Janeway,  of  Kansas,  said :  We  are  establishirtg  an  acad- 
emy— a  pioneer  institution.  We  feel  already  the  blessings  from  it, 
though  it  is  is  new  and  small.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  William 
P.  Trueblood.  Not  long  since,  in  a  very  critical  time,  help  came 
from  the  General  Association,  and  was  most  gratefully  received. 

William  P.  HunnicuU. — The  first  paper  read  suggests  this  thought, 
that  we  need  something  to  create  in  our  children  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  education.  Good  lectures  should  be  provided  for  the  rural 
districts,  thereby  creating  in  the  minds  of  the  children  a  thirst  for 
literary  attainments.  We  have  good  literary  advantages  offered  by 
different  denominations  in  our  land,  but  the  surroundings  are  not 
as  we  would  have  them.    What  can  be  done  ? 

Samud  Ritchie,  of  Ohio. — I  wish  to  speak  of  a  lower  grade  of 
schools  than  those  that  have  been  mentioned  in  this  discussion ; 
lower  in  the  sense  of  being  more  elementary,  but  first  in  time  and 
importance.  Take  your  children  at  home  and  educate  them. 
Gather  them  about  the  mother's  knee,  and  instil  into  their  recep- 
tive minds  those  ideas  you  would  make  a  part  of  them,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  may  afterward  come  to  them,  these  teachings  will  never  be 
effaced. 

Caleb  Johnson. — I  do  want  to  see  the  subject  managed  so  that  our 
young  men  and  women  may  have  a  higher  education.  Solomon 
says,  that  if  the  iron  be  blunt  you  must  put  to  the  more  strength  ; 
and  if  a  mind  is  not  well  trained  it  cannot  cope  with  one  that  is. 

Mary  Rogers  reported  that  they  hoped  to  have  another  academy 
in  Kansas  soon.  Already  the  people-  are  not  wanting  in  educa- 
tional advantages  in  Kansas.  They  receive  a  fine  training  in  the 
State  Normal  Schools  and  University ;  but  we  look  forward  gladly 
to  the  time  when  our  children  shall  oe  educated  in  Friends'  institu  - 
tions. 

Liwris  Tatum. — I  fancy,  Friends,  that  we  are  very  much  favored 
in  many  respects  here  -in  Iowa.  When  the  sister  said  there  were 
some  flourishing  garden-spots  in  Kansas,  I  thought  Iowa  was  one 
great  garden-spot,  and  each  of  us  thinks  he  lives  in  the  best  part  of 
it.  Now,  let  us  think  how  many  centres  of  influence  we  shall  fail 
to  acquire  if  we  do  not  do  our  duty  here. 

Attention  was  now  turned  to  Penn  College  and  its  needs,  as  pre- 
sented by  John  H.  Green  and  President  Trueblood. 

The  debt  which  looked  so  threatening  two  years  ago  is  now  re- 
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moved ;  but  our  present  needs  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  joy  of 
past  suooess.  We  must  have  a  subscription  to  meet  expenses,  or 
double  the  tuition,  which,  as  all  can  see,  would  result  disastrously 
to  the  school.  Let  us  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  subscribe  $2000  for 
each  of  the  three  coming  years,  payable  at  New  Year's,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  whole  sum  be  raised. 

Six  hundred  dollars  a  year  was  subscribed  at  this  time  and  at 
tho  evening  session. 

At  the  evening  session  the  Committee  on  By-Laws  made  a  re- 
port, which  was  accepted,  the  By-Laws  being  nearly  like  those 
adopted  in  the  other  Departments.  Nominations  were  made,  and 
the  following  officers  elected,  viz. : 

President — Wm.  B.  Morgan. 

Vie&'PreMent — Chas.  Hutchinson. 

Secretary -Chas.  E.  Cox. 

Assistant  Secretaries— Wm.  V.  Coffin  and  Wm.  P.  Trueblood. 

Treasurer — Imelda  Tebbetts. 

Executive  Committee — Dr.  J.  H.  Stuart,  Benj.  Trueblood,  Dr. 
Wm.  Nicholson,  Sarah  H.  Morgan,  and  Mamie  C.  Beede. 

Charles  Hutchinson  then  explained  the  object  of  the  Educational 
Association  of  Friends,  and  a  statement  was  made  of  what  had  been 
the  distribution  of  its  funds  for  the  past  year. 

A  paper  on  "The  Relations  of  our  Academies  to  the  College" 
was  read  by  Charles  E.  Cox. 

Prof.  Tebbetts. — I  think  it  would  be  well  to  bring  the  instruction 
of  our  collies  and  academies  under  the  same  general  head  and 
management.  There  would  be  then  the  sympathy  called  for.  The 
teachers  for  the  academies  should  be  taken  from  the  colleges,  and 
the  academies  should  sustain  about  the  relation  to  the  college  that 
the  preparatory  department  now  occupies.  Were  such  a  depend- 
ence established^  the  interest  of  each  would  be  that  of  the  other. 
Thus  would  be  obviated  the  jealousy  liable  to  arise  concerning  fees, 
etc.  The  finances  of  both  should  come  from  the  same  source — be 
put  into  the  same  fund,  and  distributed  according  to  their  different 
needs. 

President  Trueblood. — I  fully  endorse  the  paper  just  read,  and 
wish  that  we  might  adopt  the  propositions  therein. 

Professor  Barclay  Trueblood. — It  will  be  easy  to  systematise  the 
matter  when  our  academies  are  taught  by  college  graduates.  This 
will  produce  a  blending  of  interests  which  can  be  attained  in  no 
other  way. 

J.  D.  Yoeum. — I  understand  the  friend  in  his  paper  considers 
that  academic  courses  should  not  be  in  colleges.  It  seems  we 
must  have  such  a  course  in  Penn  College  for  those  in  our  own 
Quarterly  Meeting  who  wish  to  prepare  for  college. 

Charles  E.  Cox. — I  think  we  should  have  an  academy  in  every 
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Quarterly  Meeting,  the  one  for  Oskaloosi  Quarter  being  in  Penn 
College  if  necessary  ;  but  let  it  be  entirely  separate  from  the  col- 
Jege  department.  Let  us  not  saddle  preparatory  work  upon  college 
professors. 

Eli  B,  MendenhalL — I  think  the  idea  in  the  paper  is  a  good  one. 
We  cannot  expect  to  reach  it  in  one  year,  yet,  if  we  keep  on  making 
advances,  we  will  in  time  reach  it.  If  we  only  had  the  means ! 
But  the  if  is  in  the  way.  We  cannot  support  the  Friends'  School 
in  our  own  Quarter,  because  the  youus  people  do  not  want  to  go  to 
it.  Now,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  How  shall  we  get  them  there  ?  We 
must  be  practical  in  this. 

Professor  Tehhetts,  —We  are  trying  to  support  too  many  acade- 
mies. Two  Quarterly  Meetings  close  together  should  have  one 
school,  instead  of  one  Monthly  Meeting  trying  to  support  two 
schools,  and  fail  in  both. 

Hiram  Hammond, — It  is  evident  to  every  one  who  has  attempted 
to  forward  educational  interests  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  that  the 
trouble  lies  in  not  being  able  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  work. 
Could  all  our  members  be  aroused  to  the  importance  of  this  matter, 
we  could  undoubtedly  carry  on  the  work  without  difficulty.  Should 
each  member  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  give  a  few  dollars— which  he 
would  never  miss — we  might  be  lifted  out  of  our  difficulty.  The 
responsibility  rests  on  a  few.  The  financial  aid  and  sacrifice  comes 
from  a  few.  There  is  such  a  deplorable  apathy  concerning  this 
subject  of  education.  Awaken  the  interest  and  we  will  open  the 
purses  of  our  members. 

Benjamin  Trueblood, — It  seems  that  Friends,  as  a  Society,  do  not 
want  a  higher  education. 

WiUiam  P,  Hunnicutt, — ^We  have  in  the  vicinity  of  Bangor  three 
academy  buildings,  and  only  one  school.  We  got  up  interest 
enough  to  erect  the  buildings,  but  have  failed  in  Keeping  up  the 
schools,  though  we  are  at  present  attempting  to  revive  the  school 
at  New  Providence.  We  feel  that  we  can  better  support  one  col- 
lege than  such  a  system  of  academies.  Concentration  of  efiPort  is 
necessary  in  this  as  in  every  other  enterprise. 

David  Stanton.—S&muei  Ritchie  said  this  afternoon,  that  around 
the  mother's  knee  was  the  place  for  education,  and  I  believe  that 
we  might  keep  the  mind  so  enthused  with  the  love  of  science  that 
they  would  become  fully  prepared  for  colleges  if  homes  were  what 
they  should  be.  If  parents  would  teach  their  children,  and  their 
neighbors'  children,  too,  that  they  are  to  fill  honorable  places  in 
society,  and  in  the  world,  then  provide  buildings  and  suitable  pro- 
fessors, there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  students  to  fill  our 
college. 

Charles  Hutchinson, — I  think  we  can  resolve  the  whole  difficulty 
into  one  sentence.  There  is  a  lack  of  interest,  therefore,  the  lack  of 
money  and  the  lack  of  pupils  which  have  been  deplored. 
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Professor  8.  A.  Jones  then  read  a  paper,  "  The  Standard  at  which 
we  should  Aim." 

Benjamin  Trueblood, — One  reason  why  this  work  should  be 
pushed  forward  is,  if  we  let  one  enterprise  fall  behind  it  will  be 
harder  to  bring  it  up.  Harvard  University  has  grown  up  with  the 
country  around  it.  Other  States  have  neglected  to  found  universi- 
ties, and  to-day  they  have  none. 

Now,  I  take  it  that  if  the  Society  of  Friends  neglects  to  educate, 
it  will  be  sadly  behind.  Many  young  people  have  moved  here  that 
have  been  educated  in  the  East,  and  to-day  their  children  are  hun- 
gering for  an  education,  and  if  we  do  not  provide  for  them  they  will 
go  somewhere  else.  In  order  to  hold  our  young  people  we  must 
put  forth  all  our  energy  to  have  a  school  that  will  cope  with  any 
other  institution.  To-day  England  has  not  educated  members  as 
in  the  beginning ;  and  is  it  not  due  to  this  that  they  have  lost  their 
centres  of  influence  ? 

On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  discussion  did  not 
continue  longer,  and,  after  a  period  of  devotion,  the  conference  ad- 
journed. 


WRITING    FOR    THE    PUBLIC. 

There  are  perhaps  no  religious  poems  of  the  present  day,  which 
have  been,  or  are  being,  more  generally  read,  or  which  better  merit 
a  wide  circulation,  than  those  of  the  late  Frances  R.  Havergal.  In 
a  letter  from  the  gifted  authoress  to  a  friend,  she  says,  referring  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  literary  productions  were  habitually 
composed :  "Writing  \^ praying  with  me,  for  I  never  seem  to  write 
even  a  verse  by  myself,  and  feel  like  a  little  child  writing ;  you  know 
a  child  would  look  up  at  every  sentence  and  say,  *  And  what  shall 
I  say  next  ?'     This  is  just  what  I  do." 

In  another  place  she  again  refers  pointedly  to  this  trustfully  re- 
ceptive habit :  "  I  have  a  curious  vivid  sense,  not  merely  of  my 
verse  faculty  in  general  being  given  me,  but  also  of  every  separate 
poem  or  hymn,  nay,  every  line,  being  given.  It  is  peculiarly 
pleasant  thus  to  take  it  as  a  direct  gift,  not  a  matter  of  effort,  but 
purely  involuntarily."  Moreover,  that  she  sincerely  experienced, 
in  the  use  of  this  talent,  a  lowly  dependence  upon  Him  who  is  "  the 
Author  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,"  and  that  it  was  her  desire 
not  to  be  found  running  before  her  heavenly  guide,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  lines  written  in  reply  to  one  who  suggested  to 
her  the  theme  for  a  proposed  poem  :  "  1  find  (having  fairly  tried) 
that  the  whole  gift  of  verse  is  taken  from  me.  I  think  it  will  some 
day  be  restored — as  once  before,  after  five  years'  suspension — but  at 
present,  I  could  not  write  a  hymn  or  poem." 

A  like  sentiment  of  recognition  and  gratitude  for  a  talent,  heaven- 
given,  is  expressed   by  Jacqueline  rascal  in  certain  stanzas — 
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"  Thanking  God  for  the  Power  of  Writing  Poetry"— which  begin : 

"  Lord  of  the  universe, 

If  the  strong  chains  of  verse 
Bound  my  delighted  soul  their  links  entwine, 

Here  let  me  humbly  own 

The  gift  is  Thine  alone, 
And  comes,  great  God,  from  no  desert  of  mine." 

But,  this  sentiment  of  devoutness,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
ability  to  write  acceptably,  has  not  been  confined  to  the  composers 
of  metrical  productions  alone  ;  for,  as  truly  as  the  rightly  qualified 
ministers  of  God  have  the  witness  in  themselves  that  their  gift  is 
from  above,  and  are  correspondingly  filled  with  thanksgiving  and 
praise  when  they  have  faithfully  delivered  the  message  their  Master 
has  given  them  to  speak,  so,  in  a  certain  measure,  will  that  writer 
of  simple  prose,  who  has  God's  love  in  his  heart  and  the  good 
of  mankind  ever  before  him,  be  ready,  when  the  given  work  is  (fone, 
to  ejaculate  with  the  Psalmist  (87 :  7 :)  "  All  my  springs  are  in 
thee."  And  this  feeling,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
of  mere  elation  at  the  successful  completion  of  a  literary  task,  may 
accompany  the  penning  of  a  private  letter,  as  it  also  may  the  com- 
posing of  a  more  formal  production  intended  for  the  public  eye ;  so 
that,  in  all  that  has  been  done  the  thought  struggling  upward  will 
be,  that  it  is  all  through  the  ability  which  God  giveth  ;  and,  what 
indeed  are  we  that  He  should  condescend  to  make  use  of  us  as  in- 
struments of  his  good  purpose  ?  Well  would  it  be  did  we  always 
seek  to  know  this  seal  of  holy  approval  set  to  our  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  unrestful  spirit — a  spirit  of 
imagining,  totally  unsubjected  to  the  cross  of  Christ— the  unholy 
or  passionate  deliverances  of  which  may  be  weighted  with  incalcu- 
lable mischief.  I  do  not  here  allude  so  particularly  to  those  com- 
mon, ephemeral  productions,  which,  under  the  style  of  "pernicious 
literature,"  are  so  generally  condemned,  but  to  that  class,  rejected 
by  comparatively  few,  of  which  men  of  acknowledged  genius — 
Byron  and  Poe  being  notable  examples — are  the  authors.  As  in- 
stancing the  harmful  consequence  of  the  dissemination  of  one  such 
author's  works,  a  leading  literary  journal  of  England — I  believe  I  am 
right  in  saying  it  was  the  Spectator— l&tet\j  averred  that  the  cynicism 
which  marks  the  writings  of  Thackeray,  had,  as  a  consequent  of 
their  so  general  perusal,  impressed  itself  markedly  upon  the  tone 
of  modern  British  society.  Similarly,  the  influence  of  the  writings 
of  Thomas  Paine  upon  American  society,  between  the  presidencies 
of  the  elder  Adams  and  that  of  Monroe,  is  known  to  all  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  that  period. 

It  was  lately  remarked  with  much  truth  in  the  columns  of  the 
Christian  Observer :  "  To  try  to  do  other  work  than  that  to  which 
God  has  adapted  us,  is  simply  to  break  and  ruin  some  of  Grod's 
tools,  and  leave  our  work  undone."  Many  people  of  good  parts,  I 
think,  have  unquestionably  committed  this  mistake,  in  making 
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choice  of  literature  as  their  vocation,  or  in  using  it  for  vain-glorious 
or  mercenary  ends. 

Emily  C.  Judson,  (the  last  wife  of  the  missionarv  Judson),  was 
religiously  inclined  in  her  youth,  having,  iu  her  early  womanhood, 
longings  to  be  a  missionary.  A  iacility  for  writing  stories,  how- 
ever, having  developed,  she  became,  under  the  title  of  "  Fannie 
Forrester,"  a  popular  writer  of  light  tales  for  the  New  York  Mirror, 
the  worldliness  of  that  period  of  her  life  leading  her  to  be  greatly 
ashamed  of  her  former  aesires.  In  later  years,  it  was  very  apparent 
to  her  how  the  misapplied  gift,  although  affording  an  occupation 
which  was  of  much  pecuniary  advantage,  had  proved,  nevertheless, 
a  great  snare. 

Schiller,  the  Shakspeare  of  Germany,  was  in  early  years  the 
subject  of  deep  religious  impressions.  To  be  a  preacher,  says  his 
biography,  "  was  the  serious  day-dream  of  all  his  boyhood."  He 
loved  to  associate  with  people  of  piety  and  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
would  not  retire  to  rest  without  offering  his  devotions.  But,  when 
about  the  age  of  fifteen,  having  been  induced  to  enter  the  military 
academy  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Voltaire,  and,  after  a  fierce  mental  struggle  be- 
tween error  and  truth,  finally  succumbed  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
sceptic.  Although,  unlike  Voltaire,  Schiller  made  no  effort  to 
taint  others  with  his  unbelief,  yet,  had  the  great  talents  with  which 
he  was  entrusted  been  employed  in  the  presentation  of  religious 
truth  instead  of  the  construction  of  military  dramas,  the  Germany 
of  to-day  might  have  worn  a  far  different  aspect. 

The  printing  press  being  so  ready  an  instrument  for  spreading 
and  perpetuating  men's  thoughts,  how  great  the  necessity  to  "  bridle 
the  pen,  as  well  as  to  curb  that  unruly  member,  the  tongue.  A 
great  dell  of  caustic  correspondence  which  the  printed  bioeraphies 
of  men,  highly  reputed  for  piety,  have  preserved  to  us,  would  never 
have  been  penned  had  the  autnoi-s  been  wise  enough  and  patient 
enough  to  "  let  the  sun  go  down  on  their  wrath,"  or,  had  they  foreseen 
that  the  generations  to  coi;ne  would,  with  humiliation,  have  read 
their  testy,  ill-considered  retorts,  and  even  queried  whether  they 
could  rightly  claim  to  be  Christians.  The  writer  remembers  how 
this  thought  strongly  suggested  itself  in  readidg  the  lives  of  two  of 
the  Camisard  preachers  and  leaders,  said  by  their  biographer  to  be 
most  worthy  men,  but  who,  becoming  estranged,  delivered  their 
epistolary  retorts  with  such  asperity  and  with  so  little  delay,  as 
to  lead  one  to  think  that  the  combat  of  words  was  quite  as  unedi- 
fying  as  would  have  been  a  hand-to-hand  encounter. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  good  rules  which  I  feel  may  be  safely 
commended  herein,  namely,  ( 1)  deliberateness,  and  (2)  an  adherence 
to  the  spirit  of  the  "  yea,  yea"  of  the  Bible.  The  first  of  these, 
sanctified,  will  preserve  us  from  hastily  rushing  our  opinions  into 
print,  or,  from  replying  in  an  unbecoming  spirit  when  ourselves, 
our  friends,  or  some  doctrine,  principle  or  testimony  which  we  hold 
dear,  has  been  assailed.    It  will  instruct  us  to  be  willing  at  times 
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to  wait,  even  long  periods,  before  bringing  topics  forward  which 
the  event  will  prove  to  have  been  benefited  by  the  keeping ; 
whilst  it  will  likewise  save  us  from  that  dangerous  tendency  to 
answer  back  hurriedly  and  passionately,  the  evidences  of  which,  I 
have  sorrowed  to  see  staining  the  pages  of  many  a  religious  journal. 
Further,  the  second-mentioned  rule  will  teach  us  to  avoid  exaggera- 
tion of  statement  and  mere  smartness  of  expression,  so  that  we  shall 
feel  willing  upon  occasion,  to  substitute  even  a  common-place 
phrase  for  a  strong  finely-rounded  sentence,  when  it  may  seem  that 
the  latter  is  opposed  to  Christian  humility  of  speech,  or  is  likely  to 
be  provocative  of  strife. 

In  conclusion,  that  higher  approbation  which  the  writer  for  the 
public  should  seek,  will  be  found  not  necessarily  limited  to  those 
who  have  made  moral  topics  or  the  exposition  of  religious  truths  their 
themes.  The  gentle-spirited  Lindley  Murray,  iu  preparing  his 
simple  Spelling-books  and  his  improved  English  Readers,  was  pro- 
bably as  serenely  content  with  the  occupation,  as  was  Bunyan  in 
detailing  his  great  parable,  and  George  Fox  his  remarkable  jour- 
nal, or  as  were  Anna  Shipton  and  John  Ashworth  in  recording 
their  pathetic  narratives  of  real  life.  The  animating  thought  with 
all  these  was,  that  they  truly  believed  they  were  occupying  the 
places  and  were  performing  the  services  which  it  had  pleased  their 
Heavenly  Father  to  require  of  them,  and  that  they  could  happily 
trust  to  his  disposing  providence  the  several  writings,  which,  in 
dependence  upon  his  aid,  they  had  respectively  indited. 

JosiAH  W.  Leeds. 


How  TO  CJoNDUCT  A  Lebson. — Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  mf^es  these 
suggestions  to  teachers : 

Prepare  yourself  beforehand  on  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  fixing 
in  your  mind  exactly  what  topics  you  will  bring  up,  just  what  defi- 
nitions and  illustrations  you  will  give  or  draw  out  of  the  class.  All 
must  be  marked  and  written  down  in  the  form  of  a  synopsis. 

The  blackboard  is  the  most  valuable  appliance  iu  oral  lessons ; 
on  it  should  be  written  the  technical  words  discussed,  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  brought  out  in  the  recitation,  and  whenever 
possible,  drawings. 

Wherever  the  subject  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  it,  the  teacher 
should  brin^  in  real  objects  illustrative  of  it,  and  encourage  the 
children  to  do  the  same.  But  more  stress  should  be  laid  on  a  direct 
appeal  to  their  experience,  encouraging  them  to  describe  what  they 
have  seen  and  heard,  arousing  habits  of  reflection,  and  euabling  the 
pupil  to  acquire  a  good  command  of  language.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  by  the  teacher  not  to  burden  the  pupil  with  too  many 
technical  phrases,  nor  to  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  -using  only 
the  loose  common  vocabulary  of  ordinary  life,  which  lacks  scientific 
precision. 
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FILOLOGY  IN  GRAMMAR.* 

The  chairmaD  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  Philadelphia 
conference  to  consider  the  subject  of  instruction  in  English,  has 
askt  me  to  contribute  some  suggestions  on  the  above  heding.  In 
proceeding  to  do  so  I  must  at  once  define  in  hwat  sens  I  wish  to  be 
understood  to  use  the  term  grammar.  In  many  definitions  we  ar 
told  that  grammar  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  Granting  the  ap- 
propriatenes  of  this  definition,  I  wil  say  that  my  remarks  wil  hav 
almost  exclusiv  reference  to  the  former  fase  of  the  subject.  Not 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  filological  study  of  a  living  language 
may  hav  a  good  eflTect  upon  the  practical  leming  of  it ;  I  rather 
believe  the  contrary,  that  grammar  as  a  science,  altho  far  superior 
to  grammar  as  an  art,  may  be  and  ought  to  be  a  hand-maid  to  the 
latter. 

But  in  final  opinion  I  hav  some  dout  about  the  duplicate  carac- 
ter  of  the  definition,  and  therefore  shal  speak  of  grammar  only  as 
a  science,  as  a  knowledge  {nolej)  of  a  language  as  language.  In 
making  this  limitation,  however,  I  may  appear  in  the  remarks 
hwich  I  shal  ofier,  not  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  action  of  the 
conference  in  accordance  with  hwich  this  committee-work  origina- 
ted. I  hope  to  be  allowed  this  single  digression,  therefore,  in  order 
to  say  hwat  I  had  not  the  privileg  of  saying  at  the  conference,  that 
I  am  thoroly  in  sympathy  with  Dr.  Gummere's  article,  both  with 
the  spirit  of  the  whole,  and  hwat  he  said  on  the  different  fases  of 
the  study  of  English.  But  I  hav  no  confidence  in  patent  methods, 
diagramed  teaching,  prescribed  rules,  as  royal  roads  to  teaching. 
If  the  teaching  of  English  is  to  be  reformed,  it  is  to  be  begun  and 
be  done  by  following  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Gum  mere's  paper,  by  teach- 
ing the  teachers,  and  not  by  a  conference  publishing  *'a  slip  to 
send  down  to  primary  schools  with  the  suggestion  that  children 
may  begin  to  be  taught  in  the  better  way."  Hwere  under  the 
moon  is  the  great  magician  of  normal  instructors  who  can  diagram 
and  diagonalize  a  better  method  of  teaching  English  for  primary 
teachers,  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  whom  know  nothing  about 
English  ?  With  most  of  them  grammar  is  the  traditional  defini- 
tions and  rules,  often  copied  from  the  grammar  of  other  languages, 
of  the  so-called  grammarians,  of  whom  not  one  out  of  ten,  judging 
from  the  evidence  in  their  books,  knew  that  the  English  language 
had  a  history.  To  write  a  grammar  of  a  language  without  a  filo- 
logical study  of  all  the  periods  of  its  history,  is  like  it  would  be  to 

*  The  amended  spelings  of  this  article  ar  mainly  according  to  the  following 
rules  recommended  by  the  American  Filological  Association  and  the  Speling 
Reform  Association. 

I.  Omit  a  from  the  d'lgnfea  when  pronoumt  as  e  short,  as  in  hed,  helth,  etc. 

a.  Omit  silent  /  after  a  short  vowel,  as  in  hav,  giv,  Itv,  definit,  infinit.  forbad,  etc. 

3.  Write/Tor //i  in  such  words  as  alFabet,  fantom,  camfor,  filosofjr,  telcgraf.  etc. 

4.  When  a  word  ends  with  a  doubl  letter,  omit  the  last,  as  in  shal,  wil,  dif,  eg,  etc. 

5.  Change  ed  final  to  /  where  it  has  the  sound  of/,  as  in  lasht,  imprest,  fixt,  etc. 

For  further  information  of  the  reform  and  its  recent  rapid  progress,  address  the 
writer. 
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write  a  geology  of  the  earth  after  a  few  weeks'  travel  around  over 
its  varied  surface. 

But  no  dout  it  can  be  done.  I  hav  even  known  the  man.  He 
writes  a  double  title  after  his  name,  and  has  been  some  time  the 
successful  president  of  a  western  college.  Ay,  he  can  do  it ;  but 
by  some  strange  oversight,  he  had  never  freed  himself  of  the  old 
popular  error  that  the  's  of  the  possessiv  case  of  nouns  stands  for 
the  pronoun  his.  This  was  a  plausible  gues  of  the  popular  mind 
hwich  perpetuated  itself,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the 
best  writers  for  more  than  a  century.  But  as  wide  spred  as  the 
error  was,  and  supported  by  plausible  conjecture,  it  was  dispelled 
at  sight  by  the  least  smattering  of  historical  grammar.  Of  a  kind 
with  this  is  the  story  hwich  many  of  the  readers  of  "Tiie  Stu- 
dent "  hay  herd,  of  the  old  English  classical  scholar  who  had 
such  a  special  fondnes  for  the  Doric  dialect  that  he  even  admired 
the  use  of  the  Dativ  singular  of  the  present  participle  for  the  third 
person  plural  of  the  present  indicativ  of  the  verb.  There  was  en- 
thusiasm in  an  error  hwich  the  filological  study  of  the  language 
would  hav  corrected  by  a  principle  so  general  as  to  be  exemplified 
on  every  page  of  GreeK  hwich  tne  old  man  had  ever  red. 

Anecdotes  of  the  absurdities  hwich  hav  been  taught  in  the  name 
of  grammar  simply  from  a  lack  of  a  filolofi;ical  nolei  of  the  lan- 
guage, might  be  increased  to  a  formidable  list  And  hwat  is 
scarcely  less  blameworthy,  and  hwat  can  be  illustrated  even  to  a 
greater  extent  is,  that  valuable  linguistic  principles,  and  traces  of 
finquistic  history,  hwich  would  be  plain  and  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dent at  every  step  of  his  progres  in  the  study  of  a  language,  ar 
past  over  in  silence,  either  for  the  same  reason,  or  from  a  mistaken 
notion  of  the  proper  method  of  teaching  language.  In  classical 
study  the  spirit  of  German  scholarship  is  beginning  to  be  felt 
Our  best  teachers  ar  beginning  to  recognize  the  sentimeut  hwich  I 
hav  somehwere  seen  quoted  from  Schleicher,  and  hwich  is  the  spirit 
of  the  German  method  in  a  nut-shel,  that  filology  hwich  is  not  com- 
parativ  is  nothing.  Of  course  if  this  is  true  it  is  true  for  every 
tase  of  filological  study.  But  so  far  as  the  English  language  is 
concerned  it  would  seem  that  we  hav  a  much  more  fundamental 
proposition  to  prove,  viz. :  that  there  is  or  can  be  any  such  thing 
worthy  of  the  name  as  filology  of  our  own  speech.  About  all  that 
can  be  said  with  reference  to  our  mother  tung  either  in  matter  of 
method  or  intrinsic  worth  as  a  subject  of  study,  is  hwat  Dr.  Wood 
said  in  his  addres  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  Haverford 
College  at  their  last  annual  meeting.  "  English  is  even  at  present 
the  best  neglected  of  all  studies.  Anglo-Saxon  is  but  a  name ;  the 
study  of  the  earlier  forms  of  our  literature  a  luxury  of  doubtful 
benefit" 

Nothing  more  favorable  can  be  said  of  our  treatment  of  the 
other  languages  and  literatures  of  Europe  hwich  ar  nearest  of  kin 
with  our  owu.  But  let  us  once  make  grammar  mean  a  science,  a 
hiettorical  knowledge  of  language,  and  we  can  not  fail  to  see  how 
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soon  ao  acqaaintance  and  comparison  with  the  other  dialects  of  the 
Teutonic  group  ar  brought  into  requisition.  Yes,  we  must  insist 
upon  it  that  such  a  comparativ  study  is  necessary,  not  for  the  sake 
of  lerning  something  of  those  languages,  but  in  order  to  under- 
stand English  aright.  Prof.  J.  Morgan  Hart,  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  says  in  a  letter,  writing  of  Gothic  grammar :  "  There 
ought  to  be  a  cias  in  every  large  centre,  for  teachers.  Oothic  id 
the  only  proper  approach  to  Anglo-Saxon,  as  I  hav  said  years  ago  in 
print.  But  no  institution  seems  to  think  so."  That  there  can  be 
any  thing  like  a  right  conception  of  English  grammar  without  a 
knowledge  of,  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old  English, — as  the  best  English 
and  Grerman  scholars  prefer  to  designate  our  language  in  the 
earliest  period  of  its  history, — as  wel  as  of  the  intermediate  fases 
thru  hwich  our  tung  has  past,  ought  to  admit  of  no  question  either 
in  theory  or  practice,  is  a  grammar  of  the  English  language 
hwich  ignores  the  idioms  of  Chaucer's  and  WicliflT's  speech  to  be 
any  longer  considered  worthy  of  the  name  of  grammar  of  the 
English  tung?  For  hwat  is  true  of  national  traits  of  caracter  in 
respect  of  development  is  just  as  true  of  the  idioms  of  a  nation's 
language.  Of  the  former,  says  Brother  Azarias  in  his  admirable 
•*  Development  of  English  Literature  of  the  Old  English  Period," 
p.  8 :  "To  understand  aright  the  Englishman  of  modern  history, 
we  must  observ  him  as  he  was  two  thousand  years  ago.  We  must 
lern  his  ways  and  penetrate  his  thoughts.  National  traits  of  caracter 
ar  not  the  work  of  a  day ;  they  ar  the  outcome  of  centuries  of 
slow,  persistent  action." 

The  idioms  and  forms  of  speech  of  the  modern  Englishman  hav 
a  history  no  les  continuous  and  per^jstent.  It  is  no  more  possible 
to  come  upon  the  right  interpretation  and  to  teach  the  right  use  of 
the  latter  without  a  filological  knowledge  of  the  language  in  all 
its  periods  of  life,  than  it  would  be  to  produce  a  trustworthy  eth- 
nological treatise  on  a  nation  whose  caracter  had  been  observed 
only  during  the  living  generation.  And  as  the  historian  of  the 
English  race  wil  often  find  it  necessary  to  go  farther  back  in  his 
inquiries  than  the  earliest  traces  of  history  as  a  dbtinct  race,  and 
inquire  into  the  habits,  caracter  and  mythology  of  the  primitiv 
Teutonic  people,  so  the  historian  of  the  English  language  wil  find 
it  desirable  and  much  more  fruitful  of  satisfactory  results,  to  insti- 
tute comparisons  with  Gothic,  the  most  primitiv  fase  of  Teutonic 
languages,  to  say  nothing  of  other  periods. 

The  possessiv  case  has  been  mentioned  as  involving  a  filological 
principle  of  great  importance,  the  one  lying  right  at  the  very 
threshold  of  inquiry  into  the  history  of  our  present  forms.  Let  us 
associate  with  this  the  plural  signs,  the  explanation  of  hwich  de- 
pends upon  principles  and  original  linguistic  facts  not  unlike  those 
in  the  former  case.  A  right  understanding  of  these  forms  leads  us 
without  escape  into  the  history  of  Old  English  declension,  hwich 
can  be  seen  in  the  ful  light  of  aay  only  by  the  help  of  the  borrowed 
light  of  Gothic.     It  is  true  that  old  English  exhibits  the  same  divi- 
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sioD  of  the  declensional  system  into  strong  and  weak,  and  the  sub- 
division of  the  former  according  to  the  vowel  termination  of  the 
stems,  but  with  nothing  like  that  richnes,  clearnes,  and  regularity 
of  forms  that  ar  found  in  Gothic. 

From  these  different  forms  of  declension,  as  modified  by  the  ele- 
ment of  grammatical  gender,  there  hav  been  perpetuated  into 
modern  English  four  different  methods  of  making  the  plural  of 
nouns  of  purely  Teutonic  origin.  The  smalnes  of  all  the  clases  but 
that  hwich  is  called  the  "  regular"  plural,  does  not  detract  from 
their  intrinsic  value  as  landmarks  in  the  history  of  our  tung.  A 
ful  explanation  of  the  words  hwich  fal  in  each  clas  can  not  be  neg- 
lected without  running  an  immense  risk  of  pandering  to  the  popu- 
lar error  that  only  plurals  in  a  ar  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of 
the  English  language,  and  that  all  other  words  ar  irregularities 
hwich  either  do  not  admit  of  explanation,  or  do  not  deserv  atten- 
tion. Besides  there  is  a  false  notion  of  the  influence  under  hwich 
8  became  the  plural  sign  for  all  new  nouns.  A  popular  American 
work  recently  honored  with  a  second  edition  contains  the  following 
statement,  as  the  author's  only  account  of  the  genesis  and  nature 
of  modern  English  plurals,  hwich  is  either  absolutely  false,  or  so 
far  misleading  as  to  make  his  authority  untrustworthy:  "  Under  the 
the  same  (French)  influence  8,  hwich  was  a  favorit  termination  of 
French  nouns,  became  the  generally-received  sign  of  the  plural  in 
English."     (Shepherd's  History  of  the  English  Language,  p.  43.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  I  hold  the  teacher's  position  second  fo  none.  The  Christian 
teacher  of  a  band  of  children  combines  the  office  of  the  preacher 
and  the  parent,  and  has  more  to  do  in  shaping  the  mind  and  morals 
of  the  community  than  preacher  and  parent  united.  The  teacher 
who  spends  six  hours  a  day  with  my  child,  spends  three  times  as 
many  hours  as  I  do,  and  twenty-fold  more  time  than  my  pastor 
does.  I  have  no  words  to  express  my  sense  of  the  importance  of 
your  office.  Still  less  have  I  words  to  express  my  sense  of  the  im- 
.  portance  of  having  that  office  filled  by  men  and  women  of  the 
purest  motives,  the  noblest  enthusiasm,  the  finest  culture,  the 
oroadest  charities,  and  the  most  devoted  Christian  purpose.  A 
teacher  should  be  the  strongest  and  most  angelic  man  that  breathes. 
No  man  living  is  entrusted  with  such  precious  materials.  No  man 
living  can  do  so  much  to  set  human  life  to  a  noble  time ;  no  man 
living  needs  higher  qualifications  for  his  work.  Are  you  *  fitted  for 
teaching'  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  this  question  to  discourage  you,  but 
to  stimulate  you  to  an  effort  at  preparation  which  shall  continue  as 
long  as  you  continue  to  teach."— J.  (?.  Holland, 


It  seems  to  be  true  that  phonetic  spelling  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  Philadelphia  public  schools. — N.  Y.  Independent, 
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TEACHING    ELEMENTARY    ENGLISH. 

Very  early  in  my  work  as  a  teacher,  from  reflection  and  experi- 
ence, I  became  convinced  that  for  teaching  elementary  English 
there  is  no  method  or  course  more  efficient  than  short  written  com- 
positions two  or  three  times  a  week.  If  the  exercises  are  read  and 
corrected  in  presence  of  the  class,  all  may  improve  from  the  mis- 
takes of  each.  This  exercise  combines  as  much  which  will  be  useful 
in  future  life  as  any  other— perhaps  more  than  any  other  one.  It 
is  an  exercise  in  penmanship,  in  spelling,  and  in  ail  parts  of  Eng- 
lish grammar,  and  what  is  perhaps  greatest  of  all,  in  accurate  think- 
ing. Generally,  when  people  learn  to  think  to  the  point,  there  is 
not  much  difficulty  is  speaking  or  writing  to  the  point.  The  pupil 
moreover  is  practiced  in  writing  and  spelling  those  words  which  ne 
will  be  likely  to  use  in  after  life.  Except  for  discipline  of  mind — 
there  is  really  not  much  need  of  learning  to  spell  difficult  words 
which  we  are  not  likely  to  use  in  writing.  That  spelling  is  not 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  in  learning  to  read  is,  I  believe,  now 
generally  admitted.  As  the  ran^c  of  the  pupil's  thoughts  require, 
more  and  more  words  will  come  into  service,  and  just  such  words  as 
his  probable  line  of  thought  hereafter  will  demand.  At  any  rate, 
as  said  at  first,  I  know  of  no  exercise  which  combines  so  many  ad- 
vantages for  the  young  as  essays  at  composition  in  our  mother 
tongue ;  and  in  particular,  as  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue,  no 
better  way  of  practically  studying  English  grammar,  than  by  using 
the  language  in  writing  and  speaking,  subject  to  the  correction  of  a 
competent  teacher. 

Let  the  elementary  books  on  grammar  be  small,  every  word  to 
be  learned,  and  the  rules  of  syntax  illustrated  and  explained  largely 
from  the  pupil's  own  conversation  and  writing.  As  to  subjects,  the 
younger  pupils  should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  select  their 
own ;  to  the  older  ones,  from  time  to  time  subjects  should  be  assigned 
embracing  those  most  adapted  to  teach  lessons  useful  in  after  life — 
as  those  involving  principles  in  physics,  a  knowledge  of  organic 


*  structures,  hygiene,  government,  biography,  morality,  &c. 

'  "NT-CD  r'TTQ      ^^■C'fcTTM? 


Nereus  Mendenhall. 


The  capacities  for  literature,  for  art,  for  industry,  for  governing, 
for  organizing,  for  instructing,  for  sick  nursing,  with  the  thousand 
subdivisions  and  modifications  of  each,  present  a  wide  enough  field, 
within  which  every  girl  can  find  some  innate  taste  to  gratify,  some 
special  aptitude  to  cultivate.  Let  her  count  that  her  duty,  which, 
she  can  best  exercise. 

Let  fathers  and  mothers  count  it  their  most  solemn  duty  to  help 
and  guide  their  children,  to  render  themselves  thus  worthy  workers 
in  their  Father's  vineyard,  that  so  when  the  day  is  done  they  may 
receive  every  one  the  reward  of  their  work.  —  From  "  WoinenB 
Work  &  Wojnen's  OuUure" 
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COMPOSITION. 

Never  tell  a  child  to  "  sit  down  and  write  a  composition."  Gather 
a  class  of  little  people  around  you  ;  hold  up  an  object ;  a  fruit  of 
some  kind,  a  bunch  of  flowers,  a  nut,  a  cotton-pod,  a  toy  animal,  a 
picture— anything  on  which  you  or  they  possess  facts ;  talk  and  ask 
questions  for  ten  minutes.  Let  them  write  what  they  have  thus 
learned,  and  if  they  desire,  other  facts  you  have  not  touched  upon. 

If  you  want  to  excite  their  inventive  or  imaginative  powers, 
give  them  a  list  of  words — begin  with  three  or  four — choose  words 
that  have  some  connection  of  course ;  ask  the  children  to  write  the 
most  interesting  sentence  they  can,  combining  these  words.  Increase 
the  dose  for  older  pupils.  This  exercise  is  admirable  for  a  black- 
board—you can  then  see  all  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation,  &c. 
Moreover,  it  rests  the  children  after  they  have  been  sitting. 

I  gave  the  first  class  one  line  in  Adams'  Speller  for  an  exercise 
of  this  kind.  One  child  only  brought  every  word  into  her  essay. 
Some  were  obliged  to  leave  out  one,  others  two,  some  three.  The 
girls  had  previously  defined  all  the  words,  and  were  required  to 
show  in  this  way  their  knowledge  of  the  proper  use  of  them.  I 
considered  it  a  difiicult  exercise. 

Read  a  true  story  to  the  children  and  let  them  write  what  they 
remember.  It  adds  to  the  interest,  if  you  talk  to  them  five  minutes 
— ask  them  questions.  I  would  always  give  children  their  "  subjects." 
The  teacher  can  best  judge  what  they  can  write  about.  It's  a  great 
trouble — but — (sometimes  they  have  a  special  interest  in  some  sub- 
ject)— then  of  course  it  is  the  best  for  them  to  choose. 

What  subjects  would  I  choose?  A  very  little  child  could  de- 
scribe all  the  parts  of  her  body,  and  their  uses.  She  could  describe 
her  dress,  piece  by  piece — or  her  play-room  at  home — or  tell  about 
the  children  in  the  nursery — or  write  about  a  tea  party,  or  her 
birth-day  presents,  her  garden,  her  bird,  or  her  brother's  pets. 

Older  children  can  take  such  subjects  as  these — "What  do  I 
wear?"  **  What  do  I  eat  ?"  "  How  should  we  set  a  table  ?"  "How 
sweep  a  room,  make  beds,  get  breakfast,  make  bread  ?"  or  anything 
that  they  are  old  enough  to  have  practised.  Some  girls  are  more 
domestic  in  their  t&stes  than  others, — therefore  I  should  give  certain 
subjects  to  certain  ones.  It  adds  to  the  interest  of  reading  them  if 
there  is  a  variety. 

After  anv  special  study  has  claimed  attention  such  as  natural 
history  or  botany,  let  the  class  write  an  essay.  I  gave  the  subject 
"  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  after  a  delightful  review 
of  physiology.  The  trouble  was  there  was  too  much  to  say,  and  we 
were  in  danger  of  having  a  book  written. 

Compilation  is  useful :  for  instance,  after  a  chapter  on  "  Sublimity 
in  writing,"  occurring  in  rhetoric,  I  would  have  the  class  to  bring 
in  specimens — they  would  probably  go  to  the  Bible  for  them.  Require 
six  or  eight  more  if  there  is  time  to  hunt  them  out — make  them  tell 
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why  they  class  them  under  that  head — have  the  girls  to  criticise 
them.     This  selecting  is  aa  excellent  exercise. 

Let  them  select  metaphors,  comparisons,  personifications,  interro- 
gations— numerous  specimens ;  and  show  that  they  understand 
them.  Don't  neglect  the  imagination.  (This  is  heresy,  but  I 
can't  help  it).  Let  them  describe  what  kind  of  house  they  would 
like  to  live  in — how  they  would  furnish  a  sitting-room — what  they 
would  have  on  the  dinner  table— how  they  would  dress  a  doll — and 
be  very  careful  that  they  are  honest;  and  don't  let  them  say  what 
they  think  they  ought  to,  to  please  their  teacher.  If  they  dress  their 
dolls  in  drab,  you  may  be  sure  something  is  wrong.  Such  is  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart !  When  you  let  them  write  little 
stories,  have  a  point.  One  child  will  write  a  story  to  illustrate 
obedience ;  another,  generosity ;  truthfulness  ;  industry  ;  selfish- 
ness.    If  they  can  draw  from  their  own  experience,  very  well. 

A  good  way  to  deal  with  tardy  minds,  is  to  furnish  with  the  sub- 
ject a  skeleton  of  the  proposed  essay.     For  instance — 

How  People  Live. — "  Contrast  wealth  with  poverty."  "  Con- 
trast a  neat  home  with  one  neglected."  "  Differences  in  building — 
mode  of  life."  "Describe  the  Indians— Esquimaux — Chinese — 
any  nations."  "  Speak  of  the  difference  in  the  way  people  live,  in 
respect  to  happiness."  "  Tell  what  spirit  should  pervade  a  home." 
"  Contrast  two  homes."     "  Describe  your  own." 

If  the  teacher  be  hard  pressed  for  time,  one  subject  thus  taken 
will  do  for  the  class,  tf  not,  each  child  will  have  one.  Thus  more 
interest  is  felt  when  the  essays  are  read. 

A  word  about  reading  and  correcting.  It  is  well  to  read  the 
compositions  aloud.  If  there  be  a  glaring  fault,  name  it,  or  ask 
the  class  to  criticise.  But  we  must  be  careful  of  the  feelings.  To 
some  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  be  exposed  thus.  I  prefer  making 
the  composition  division  as  attractive  as  possible — not  a  time  to  be 
dreaded. 

Take  the  books  home.  Read  carefully,  mark  each  error  with 
No.  1,  No.  2,  &c.  At  the  end  make  your  remarks — No.  1  deals 
with  the  first  error — No.  2  with  the  second,  <fcc.  After  all  correc- 
tions give  a  few  words  of  praise  or  blame  as  the  case  may  be ;  notice 
kindly  any  improvement ; — scold  the  careless  ;  have  endless  patience 
with  the  dull — these  little  personal  notes  do  more  good  than  one 
might  think. 

Occasionally  you  must  speak  to  them,  as  some  errors  cannot  so 
well  be  corrected  in  writing.  Another  thing,  give  them  tijne  to 
write.  I  was  often  desperate,  when  a  school-girl,  because  I  had  a 
full  measure  of  study,  and  composition  besides.  Have  a  variety  in 
subjects.  One  time  give  a  description  of  any  small  common  object 
— a  hair-brush,  a  pencil,  a  thimble,  anything.  Again,  let  them 
write  such  a  description,  and  withhold  the  name  of  the  object. 
Where  the  word  has  several  meanings,  this  makes  a  very  good 
enigma.  A  tongue,  for  instance — tongue  of  a  wagon,  of  a  shoe,  of 
a  jews-harp,  of  an  animal — the  children  like  to  guess. 
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AgaiD,  let  them  criticise  a  verse  of  poetry— or  a  whole  poem.  Or 
let  them  turn  poetry  into  good  prose.  Let  them  take  any  picture, 
and  describe  it  accurately  and  interestingly. 

One  year  I  had  an  editor.  Each  girl,  except  the  editor,  took  the 
same  subject.  A  common  proverb — such  as  "  Time  and  Tide  wait 
for  no  Man."  "  A  Burnt  Child  dreads  the  Fire."  Each  girl  brought 
in  her  composition.  First,  she  gave  six  reasons  for  the  truth  of  the 
proverb.  Then  came  illustrations— some  drawn  from  natural  his- 
tory, some  from  history. 

The  editor  took  all  the  compositions,  selected  the  best  of  the 
reasons,  the  best  illustrations  from  natural  history  and  history,  com- 
piled a  new  essay,  and  made  a  very  clever  thing  of  it.  The  editor's 
work  being  arduous,  she  was  excused  from  any  original  efforts. 
The  office  changed  each  week. 


CLASSIFICATION   OF  STUDIES   AND  EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESSES. 

II. 

Pursuing  the  thought  of  regarding  the  mutual  relations  of  edu- 
cational departments  from  different  standpoints,  I  propose,  this  time, 
a  subdivision  of  them  according  to  the  nature  of  their  subjects  and 
procedures. 

1. — Studies  of  Words  and  Expression  ;  Rhematics:  Languages; 
Literature ;  Rhetoric  ;  Composition  and  Declamation. 

2. — Studies  of  Things  ;  Panphysics:  Sciencesof  Material  Nature. 

3. — Sciences  of  Pure  Reasoning ;  Logistics :  Mathematics ;  Logic. 

4. — Sciences  of  Humanity;  Anthropics:  History;  Political  Econo- 
my ;  Psychology ;  Ethics ;  Law ;  Religion. 

5. — Manipulative  and  Sensori-Muscular  Traiuinff ;  Technics  SLud 
Athletics:  Drawing;  Laboratory  and  Observatory  Work;  Survey- 
ing; Calisthenics;  Heavy  Gymnastics;  Riding;  Rowing;  Swim- 
ming ;  Cricket ;  Archery ;  Tennis. 

Again  disclaiming  the  assertion  that  this  plan  of  enumeration  or 
subdivision  is  exact  or  complete,  I  should  be  glad  if  it  might  induce 
reflection  and  draw  out  discussion  upon  the  subject  amongst  our 
teachers ;  so  as  to  promote  a  common  understanding  amongst  them, 
concerning  the  objects  and  methods  of  their  work. 

H.  Hartshorne. 


In  an  address  before  the  Georgia  Legislature,  ex-Governor 
Brown  said  :  "  We  must  educate  the  colored  race.  They  ought 
to  be  educated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union.  .They  are  citizens  and 
we  must  do  them  justice." 
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COLLEGE  DISCIPLINE. 

"  That  is  the  best  goyerDment  which  is  governed  least."  This 
maxim  is  true  or  false,  wholesome  or  mischievous,  according  to  the 
interpretation  which  is  put  upon  it. 

Self-government  is  the  foundation  of  democracy.  If  the  self- 
government  of  every  individual  were  so  complete  that  there  would 
be  no  need  of  any  external  constraint,  the  Jeffersouian  maxim  would 
be  illustrated  in  its  true  and  wholesome  sense ;  but  if  there  were  an 
entire  absence  of  self-control,  and  no  compensatory  exercise  of  re- 
straint by  those  to  whom  authority  had  been  delegated,  the  theory 
that  least  government  is  best,  would  be  utterly  false  and  mischievous. 
It  is  obviously  right  that  coUese  discipline  should  be  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  boarding  school  and  the  preparatory 
school.  The  need  of  external  coercion  should  diminish  with  the 
increasing  experience  which  comes  with  growth  towards  maturity. 
I  '      It  is  even  more  important  that  a  student  should  have  learned,  be- 

I  fore  graduating,  how  to  use  his  will  aright,  than  that  he  should 

I  have  learned  the  best  use  of  his  intellectual  strength.     It  is  no 

more  foolish  to  forbid  a  boy's  going  into  the  water  until  he  has 
learned  how  to  swim,  than  it  is*to  expect  an  American  citizen  to 
use  his  national  privileges  and  perform  his  national  duties  wisely, 
L  for  the  government  of  the  nation,  without  having  learned  how  to 

I  govern  himself.     All  educational  institutions  should  be  moulded  in 

accordance  with  national  institutions ;  they  should  be  more  demo- 
:  cratic  in  a  democracy,  more  autocratic  in  a  monarchy.     In  no  case, 

I  however,  is  it  safe  wholly  to  discard  either  the  strong  arm  or  the 

I  free  rein. 

I  The  most  serious  difficulties  in  college  management  may  be  traced 

I  to  two  pestilent,  but  somewhat  popular,  heresies ;  first,  tliat  it  is  no 

!  part  of  the  duty  of  a  college  to  teach  religious  truth,  and  second, 

that  it  is  no  part  of  an  ordinary  professor's  duty  to  enforce  disci- 
I  pline.     Both  of  these  views  have  been  held  by  earnest,  able  men, 

f  and  defended  by  many  plausible  sophistries.    It  is  undoubtedly  de- 

I  sirable  that  religious  principles  should  be  so  thoroughly  instilled 

before  entering  college,  as  to  require  little  time  for  confirmation  or 
enforcement  afterwards,  and  that  the  proctors  or  officers  on  whom 
the  charge  of  discipline  mainly  devolves,  should  relieve  their  asso- 
ciates from  a  drudgery  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  them,  but 
I  it  is  absurd  for  an  institution,  which  has  been  fttablished  for  the 

I  purpose  of  teaching  truth,  to  ignore  the  highest  and  most  important 

I  truths.     It  is  equally  absurd  for  a  professor  to  consider  himself 

fully  qualified  for  his  office,  if  he  cannot  keep  order  in  his  own  class 
room,  and  assist  in  its  proper  enforcement,  by  the  faculty,  in  all 
departments  of  the  college. 

During  the  past  year,  three  college  experiments  in  self-govern- 
ment have  been  announced  in  educational  journals.  The  first  re- 
ferred all  infractions  of  discipline  to  a  tribunal  of  students,  reserv- 
ing some  ill-defined  right  of  revision  and  veto  to  the  faculty ;  the 
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second  provided  a  kind  of  automatic  enforcement  of  rules,  certain 
specified  acts  being  regarded  as  bespeaking  a  voluntary  withdrawal 
from  college,  with  the  provision  that  such  withdrawal  should  not 
interpose  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  application  for  admission  to 
any  other  institution  ;  the  third  placed  every  student  who  passed  a 
term  without  censure,  on  the  list  of  "  self-governed,"  exempting  him 
from  any  subsequent  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  college  authorities 
until  he  showed  himself  unworthy  of  trust.  All  of  these  plans  have 
a  common  defect,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  either  to  set  aside  all  effi- 
cient supervision,  or  to  leave  the  authority  of  the  faculty  so  vague, 
that  if  any  occasion  should  arise  for  its  assertion,  a  feeling  of  oppo- 
sition might  be  aroused,  on  the  part  of  the  students,  to  some  fancied 
injustice,  false  pretence,  or  breach  of  laith.  The  first  plan,  not- 
withstanding a  successful  trial  for  ten  years,  is  said  to  have  failed 
soon  after  its  publication  to  the  world ;  the  others  will  doubtless 
work  well  so  long  as  the  quiet  and  unfelt  supervision  of  the  faculty 
is  wisely  nnd  firmly  exercised,  but  no  longer. 

Love,  shame  and  fear,  are  the  three  prominent  motives  through 
which  all  efficient  government  operates.  The  result  is  always  most 
satisfactory  when  it  it  is  secured  through  the  highest  motive  and 
with  the  least  efiTort,  but  there  should  never  be  any  hesitation  in 
awakening  feelings  of  shame  or  fear,  if  appeals  to  love  and  self- 
respect  are  found  to  be  unavailing.  If  we  had  to  deal  only  with 
perfect  or  angelic  dispositions,  or  even  if  we  could  find  faultless  ' 

caretakers  and  overseers,  there  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be  any  serious  i 

difficulty  in  keeping  good  order.     Unfortunately,  or,  perhaps,  for-  \ 

tunately,  we  are  obliged  to  take  students  as  we  find  them,  with  all 
the  imperfections  of  our  fallen  nature  and  all  the  defects  of  incom- 
petent preparatory  training.  If  we  are  enabled  to  remove  any  of 
the  imperfections,  or  to  overcome  any  of  the- defects,  our  success 
will  redound  to  our  credit;  if  we  fail  in  either  of  these  undertak- 
ings, and  are,  consequently,  driven  to  the  expulsion  of  an  unruly 
mischief-maker,  our  failure  will  be  rightly  regarded  as  a  confession 
of  our  own  weakness  and  discomfiture. 

None  of  the  objections  against  the  rejection  of  a  poor  student  can 
be  urged  in  favor  of  retaining  a  poor  officer.  Much,  some  njay  say 
everything,  in  the  matter  of  successful  discipline,  depends  upon  the 
character  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  its  administration.  They 
should  not  be  agnostics,  acknowledging  their  ignorance  of  truths 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  truth ;  they  should  not  be  advo- 
cates of  unguided  e^volution,  believing  in  the  creation  of  something 
out  of  nothing,  by  a  power  which  neither  knows  what  is  to  be  made 
nor  how  it  is  to  be  made;  they  should  "  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  as  the  end  and  sum  of  all  learning,  and  their 
knowledge  should  be  so  Baconian,  experimental,  practical,  scienti- 
fic, "  positive,"  that  they  may  be  able  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  choice  of  a  disciplinarian,  is  the  enact- 
ment of  a  code  of  disciplinary  regulations.   The  specific  rules  should 
be  few  in  number,  so  as  not  to  burden  the  memory ;  thev  should    * 
be  framed  to  meet  such  breaches  of  decorum  as  are  most  likely  to 
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take  place ;  they  should  be  brief  and  explicit,  so  as  to  be  easily  un- 
derstood ;  they  should  not  impose  any  unreasonable  restraint,  or 
require  any  official  supervision  which  cannot  be  easily  justified  as 
requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order.  The  written,  as  well 
as  the  unwritten  laws,  should  all  rest  upou  a  broad  Christian  foun- 
dation and  should  aim  at  the  formation  of  a  well-grounded,  thor- 
oughly equipped,  unswerving  Christian  character.  The  security  of 
the  foundation,  equipment  and  endurance,  should  be  well  tested,  by 
furnishing  all  proper  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  self  control, 
by  trusting  to  the  honor  and  good  impulses  of  the  students  to  the 
fullest  extent  that  experience  will  w*arrant,  and  by  such  intimate 
personal  intercourse  as  will  show  what  help  is  needed,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  weak  points  of  character,  as  well  as  to  make  the 
strong  points  most  helpful  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  temptation. 

"Private  admonition  and  appeals  to  the  manliness  and  good 
sense  of  the  student,  and,  above  all,  to  their  conscientious  feeling 
and  Christian  principle,  are  the  means  most  coniidently  relied  upon  ' 
by  the  disciplinarians  who  are  roost  successful.  In  the  exercise  of 
these  expedients  there  is  need  of  constant  watchfulness,  firmness, 
coolness,  patience,  gentleness,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  Christian  vir- 
tues which  Paul  enumerates  in  his  epistles  to  the  churches  in  Rome, 
Corinth,  Gralatia,  Ephesus,  Philippi,  Colosse  and  Thessalonica.  It 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  strong  arm  of  authority 
will  make  itself  felt,  if  necessary;  but  "  come"  is  a  better  word  than 
"go,"  and  the  continual  example  of  thorough  self-control  in  a 
guardian,  is  the  best  of  all  incentives  to  self-control  on  the  part  of 
his  wards.  It  is  well  that  students  should  be  allowed  and  encour- 
aged to  make  and  execute  laws  of  their  own,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  specific  purposes,  and  thus  test  their  fitness  for  self-govern- 
ment, but  the  limitations  of  their  authority  should  be  well  defined, 
so  as  to  furnish  no  ground  for  a  belief  that  the  faculty  have  abdi- 
cated any  of  their  prerogatives.  A  judicious  blending  of  Christian 
love  and  firmness  on  the  one  hand,  with  answering  love  and  trust  on 
the  other,  will  obviate  all  necessity  for  mere  slavish  subservience, 
and  inaugurate  that  best  of  all  governments  in  which  there  is  the 
least  show  of  government.  Perfect  love,  and  only  perfect  love, 
"  casteth  out  fear."  Pliny  Earle  Chase. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Education  Society  in  England,  a  dis- 
cussion on  science-teaching  in  intennediate  schools  ended  in  these 
conclusions :  That  natural  knowledge  should  be  taught  not  from 
books  but  from  things  themselves ;  that  the  lessons  should  not  con- 
sist of  information  committed  to  memory  but  of  knowledge  acquired 
by  the  child's  own  observation  and  experience  ;  that  by  such  object- 
lessons  he  should  be  led  to  observe  the  natural  facts  or  processes 
around  him  and  to  exercise  his  power  of  .comparison  as  well  as  of 
perception,  and  thus  arrive  at  such  generalizations  as  are  within  his 
capacity ;  that  after  the  first  more  general  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon things  around  him,  the  child  should  be  led  along  the  broad 
lines  of  interest  to  some  more  special  departments  of  science. 
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JOURNALS. 

Who  has  not  formed  at  some  time  in  his  or  her  life,  the  resolu- 
tion of  keeping  a  journal,  and  after  procuring  an  appropriate  book, 
written  with  keen  enjoyment  the  first  page,  picturing  all  the  while 
what  pleasure  it  will  be  in  afler  years  to  recall  by  its  means  some 
of  the  many  delights  of  the  long  past  heyday  of  youth  ?  But  alas ! 
some  of  us  know  too  well,  how  soon  the  enthusiasm  wears  off,  how 
we  gradually  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  form  of  Mark 
Twain's  entries,  *'  Got  up,  washed,  and  went  to  bed,"  until  at  last 
the  project  is  abandoned.  And  what  a  pity  it  is  that  this  is  so 
often  the  case  I  for  if  written  with  a  due  amount  of  care  few  things 
contribute  more  to  the  formation  of  an  agreeable,  easy  style,  such 
as  one  needs  to  make  his  ordinary  correspondence  with  absent 
friends  entertaining.  And  when  a  master-hand  touches  the  key  of 
the  journal,  when  a  person  with  a  real  talent  in  that  direction,  gives 
to  the  world  his  or  her  experiences,  with  all  the  charming  naivete 
which  the  diary  or  journal  encourages,  then,  especially  if  his  life 
has  been  an  active  one,  if  the  scenes  in  which  he  has  mingled 
have  been  stirring  scenes,  it  is  the  most  delightful  literature  we 
can  pick  up,  to  while  away  an  idle  hour.  Two  books  which  I 
have  lately  read  have  impressed  me  very  much  with  the  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  being  able  to  use  the  King's  English,  easily 
and  fluently;  they  are  "Life  and  Letters  of  Frances  Baroness 
Bunsen,"  and  "  Diary  and  Letters  of  Frances  Burney,  Madame 
D'Arblay."  Journals,  even  when  giving  us  the  letters  of  far 
greater  geniuses,  are  frequently  dry  and  uninteresting :  not  so  either 
of  these.  In  the  former,  which  consists  principally  of  letters  written 
to  her  mother,  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  we  read  between  the  lines  the 
life  of  the  most  perfectly  womanly  woman,  an  ideal  of  female  ex- 
cellence such,  as  no  work  of  fiction  can  rival.  Suddenly  trans- 
Elanted  from  the  home  of  her  childhood,  to  wander  with  her  hus- 
and  from  one  diplomatic  station  to  another,  surrounded  by  the 
great  and  learned  of  the  earth,  she  maintains  through  all  a  simplicity, 
a  sincerity  of  character,  truly  remarkable.  Her  letters  to  her  mother 
are  overrunning  with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  her  flock  of  little 
folks,  who  seem  possessed  with  her  own  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and 
show  her  to  be  just  as  full  of  domestic  cares,  and  to  enjoy  them  as 
much  as  most  women,  while  not  allowing  them  to  keep  her  from 
intellectual  pursuits;  and  as  her  husband  is  advanced  in  honor, 
as  her  sons  grow  up,  her  letters  to  them  show  her  to  be  the  humblest 
of  Christians,  chieny  anxious  that  her  dear  ones  should  not  be  too 
much  exalted  by  the  plaudits  of  the  world ;  vet  with  all  her  humility 
possessed  of  a  dignity,  enabling  her  to  fill  the  high  station  to  which 
her  husband's  position  called  her  without  the  least  misgiving,  and 
to  njingle  with  and  enjoy  intensely  the  brilliant  society  of  literary 
men  and  women  which  they  called  around  them.  We  feel  in  read- 
ing her  letters  as  though  the  things  she  described  were  before  us,  as 
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though  we  were  enjoying  with  her  the  charm  of  Niebuhr's  conversa- 
tion, or  were  among  the  first  to  view  Thorwaldsen's  marbles,  which 
were  soon  to  become  world-renowned ;  and,  aided  by  her  vivid  de- 
scriptions, we  too,  glory  in  the  lights  and  shades  chasing  each  other 
over  the  Roman  Campagna ;  we  too,  feel  like  weeping,  when  Bun- 
sen,  recalled  from  the  Grermau  legation  in  Italy,  owing  to  a  tempo- 
rary misunderstanding,  gathers  his  household  gods  about  him,  and 
with  his  wife  and  children,  leaves  the  Imperial  city,  and  the  shadow 
of  St  Peter,  that  huge  pile  they  had  all  learned  to  love  so  dearly, 
'  the  one  idolized  spot  on  earth,"  "  to  seek  another  capital."  It  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  books,  and  should  impress  every  one 
with  the  enjoyment  which  may  be  conferred,  the  positive  good 
which  may  be  done,  by  possessing  a  pleasant  and  easy  epistolary 
style.  Not  that  that  is  the  great  merit  of  Baroness  Bunsen.  8he 
would  have  been  just  as  noble  a  character,  just  as  good  a  wife  and 
mother,  if  her  letters  had  been  those  of  an  ordinary  woman,  but 
only  her  immediate  friends  and  family  would  have  received  the 
benefit,  and  the  present  generation  would  have  gained  but  little 
by  her  example.  Ajs  it  is  we  do  not  think  any  wife  or  mother  can 
read  the  book  without  being  deeply  impressed,  and,  in  most  cases, 
profiting. 

Of  another  style,  but  almost  equally  entertaining,  is  the  other 
work  mentioned,  "  Diary  and  Letters  of  Frances  Burney,  Madame 
D'Arblay."  Covering  a  period  of  English  history  not  very  fully 
written  upon,  mingling,  as  the  authoress  did,  with  all  the  famous 
literary  characters  of  tl|e  age,  and  all  her  experiences  related  in 
the  most  delightfully  easy,  and  oftentimes  playful  manner,  how 
could  tHe  book  be  anything  but  enjoyable  ?     It  is  not. 

We  open  with  her  26th  year,  when  all  reading  England  is  ablaze 
with  curiosity  to  discover  the  author  of  "  Evelina ;"  we  enjoy  her 
trepidation,  as  she  successfully  parries  each  stroke  dealt  by  the 
curious,  who  begin  to  suspect  its  origin,  and  almost  hope  the  next 

Question  will  brmg  out  the  truth.  And  when  it  is  known  ;  when 
>r.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Burke  and  Sheridan,  and  scores 
of  other  great  names,  are  pouring  in  their  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations, we  long  to  be  with  the  crowd,  feeling  sure  such  a  merry 
little  body,  just  as  much  surprised  and  confounded  as  we  should  be 
at  the  hub-bub  she  is  raising,  would  not  think  us  presumptuous. 
Seen  through  her  rose-colored  glasses,  we  leani  to  love  Dr.  Johnson. 
Not  the  Dr.  Johnson  of  Bos  well,  who  is  continually  saying,  "  No, 
sir!"  and  metaphorically  knocking  every  one  down  who  differs 
from  him,  but  the  Dr.  Johnson  who  abounos  in  benevolent  thoughts 
and  actions,  who  is  tender  of  rising  geniuses,  who,  being  a  great 
genius  himself,  is  above  all  things  generous  in  his  applause  of 
others,  and  who  last,  but  not  least,  pets  and  advises  in  a  fatherly 
way  Fanny  Burney.  We  get  more  of  an  insight  into  the  life  at 
Streatham,  the  home  of  a  somewhat  lesser  English  Madame  De 
Stael.  We  meet  there  every  evening  with  some  one  we  have  long 
known  only  by  hear-say ;  we  see  how  the  members  of  the  blue 
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stocking  club  comport  themselves,  and  find  they  are  not  so  different 
from  other  people  after  all. 

Who  has  not  read  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings  ?  If 
any  onei  has  not  let  him  proceed  to  do  so  without  further  delay, 
and  summoning  all  his  elocutionary  powers,  give  us,  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  those  magnificent  passages,  where  Macaulay's  brilliant 
style  surpasses  itself.  We  see  before  us  that  grand  assembly ;  we 
appreciate  the  sublimity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
historic  associations  which  cluster  around  it.  We  see  Burke,  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  of  any  age  or  any  country  ;  Fox,  who  despite 
his  many  foibles,  we  cannot  help  loving  since  Otto  Trevelyan  has 
presented  him  to  us ;  Sheridan,  and  Reynolds  and  Parr,  and  Wind- 
ham. But  we  see  them  all  in  a  blaze  of  light  in  which  it  does  not 
seem  possible  we  could  ever  enter.  But  turn  to  Fanny  Burney, 
who  from  her  seat  in  the  gallery  of  Westminster  Hall,  exchanges 
bows  now  with  one  member  of  the  committee  on  prosecution  and 
now  with  another,  and  is  greatly  horrified  at  the  thought  of  War- 
ren Hastings,  whom  she  knows  and  admires,  seeing  her  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  his  bitterest  enemies.  Burke  and  Windham  run 
up  between  times  to  chat  with  her,  and  she  playfully  yet  earnestly 
tries  to  alter  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  in  regard  to  the  culprit.  In 
a  moment  all  is  changed.  We  have  had  a  peep  behind  the  curtain. 
These  great  lights  do  not  differ  so  vastly  from  the  rest  of  humanity. 
Windham  is  nervous  over  his  coming  speech,  and  we  begin  to 
have  doubts  as  to  Burke  being  indifferent,  though  we  admire  both 
as  much  as  ever,  and  believe,  despite  Fa|»ny  Burney,  that  they 
were  in  the  right. 

Not  every  one  could  write  as  well  as  she,  even  with  much  prac- 
tice, but  very  many  could  approach  nearer  to  it  than  they  do,  and 
help  to  remove  one  of  the  reproaches  of  this  generation,  that  at  the 
present  day  no  one  can  write  a  good  letter. 


I  have  seen  too  many  illustrious  instances  to  doubt  that  the 
utmost  refinement  of  taste,  and  the  most  enthusastic  love  of  litera- 
ture may  subsist  with  a  graceful  and  good-humored  attention  to 
inferior  employments,  homely  duties  and  ordinary  associations. 

The  ardent  love  of  literature,  though  a  healthy  taste  in  itself,  is 
not  healthily  exercised  when  it  does  not  refresh  our  spirits,  stimu- 
late us  to  action,  and  by  invigorating  our  minds,  reconcile  us  to 
whatsoever  may  be  painful  in  our  lot.  A  cultivated  mind  accom- 
panied by  a  healthy  sensibility,  conscious  that  it  knows  of  a  region 
wherein  it  can  always  breathe  "  an  ampler  ether  and  diviner  air," 
will  not  on  that  account  be  impatient  of  the  grosser  element  by 
which  it  may  be  habitually  surrounded.  *  *  *  Should  it  ever 
happen  that  in  the  course  of  life,  you  are  obliged  to  associate 
closely  with  gossips,  redouble  your  efforts  to  refine  and  cultivata 
your  mind,  not  out  of  contempt,  but  as  a  counterpoise  to  their  in- 
fluence.— From  Mrs,  Jewsbury^e  Letters  to  the  Young, 
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OBSERVATIONS  IN  SCIENCE. 

Oyster  Anatomy. — Most  people,  as  they  slide  an  oyster  down  the 
throat,  hardly  recognize  that  it  nas  any  more  organs  of  life  than  so  much 
jelly  ;  they  could  not  even  tell  whether  they  swallowed  its  head  first  or 
laif  first.  But  oysters  are  animals ;  and  have  organs.  A  very  little  ex- 
amination will  show  their  gills — more  obvious  than  those  of  a  fish ;  a 
little  more  will  show  their  mouth,  digestive  organs,  liver,  and  heart ; 
while  a  more  careful  search  will  disclose  a  nervous  system  and  blood 
vessels.  Every  one  has  probably  noticed  that  the  two  ends  of  an  oyster 
are  different ;  near  one  end  there  is  a  light  colored  mass  of  firmer  texture 
than  the  rest  of  the  body ;  the  other  end  is  darker  colored,  plump,  and 
soft.  The  former  is  the  muscle  that  holds  the  shells  together;  and,  as 
the  oyster  lies  in  the  shell,  it  is  towards  the  end  farthest  n'om  the  hinge; 
it  is  cut  loose  from  the  shell  when  the  ovster  is  opened. 

Now  where  is  the  creature's  head?  T^his  is  determined  by  his  mouth, 
for  there  Ls  no  other  external  organ  that  would  indicate  it  to  an  unin- 
structed  observer.  But  even  the  mouth  is  hard  to  find.  You  will  notice 
that  the  oyster  is  covered  with  skin  which  projects  beyond  the  margin  of 
body  against  each  shell  so  as  to  form  two  loose  edges  almost  all  around. 
At  the  end  farthest  from  the  muscle,  the  two  edges  are  joined  together 
for  a  short  distance  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  hood.  Between  the  two  flaps 
of  skin  and  partly  within  the  hood  are  four  other  small  flaps  in  general 
shape  like  a  birch  leaf,  attached  along  one  side  to  the  end  of  the  body. 
These  are  the  lips  or  lip  feelers.  Near  the  end  of  these,  which  is  under 
the  hood,  is  the  mouth.  As  the  oyster  lies  in  his  shell,  the  mouth  is  near 
the  hinge — in  what  we  would  at  first  be  inclined  to  call  the  very  back  of 
the  shell.  In  this  strange  position  is  the  oyster's  head.  Next  let  us 
look  for  the  gills.  They  do  not  open  from  the  mouth  as  in  fishes,  but  lie 
between  the  two  projecting  edges  of  the  skin  on  the  front  of  the  body — 
i.  €.,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  hinge.  They  extend  from  the  lips  all 
alon^  the  front  side  and  around  the  end  next  to  the  muscle.  They  are 
four  in  number,  and  resemble  fringes  with  the  threads  of  each  grown  to- 
gether into  one  continuous  edge.  Fresh  water  is  drawn  in  between  the 
gaping  shells  bv  the  motion  of  little  hair-like  processes  on  the  edges  of  the 
gills ;  and,  batning  their  surfaces,  it  purifies  the  blood  that  circulates 
within  them. 

This  much  we  can  see  on  the  outside  of  the  animal.  To  examine  the 
heart,  stomach,  and  liver  it  is  necessary  to  look  inside  of  him.  It  is  not 
hard  to  find  the  heart,  for  I  have  never  succeeded  in  opening  an  oyster 
without  breaking  the  delicate  pericardium  that  encloses  it.  It  lies  in  a 
cavity  between  the  muscle  ana  the  plump  abdomen.  It  consists  of  a 
ventricle  and  two  auricles,  but  these  are  not  easy  to  distinguish.  Con- 
nected with  it  is  a  complicated  system  of  arteries,  veins,  and  cavities 
called  venous  sinuses.  They  are  very  hard  to  trace  in  an.  oyster ;  but 
some  of  them — large  veins  I  think  they  are — can  easily  be  seen  in  the 
loose  edges  of  the  skin  that  surround  the  gills.  But,  you  will  ask,  have 
oysters  any  blood  ?  Yes,  but  not  red  blood.  It  is  a  colorless  fluid.  The 
iuice  in  a  kettle  of  freshly  opened  oysters  is,  I  suppose,  largely  their 
blood. 

The  digestive  canal  is  not  easy  to  trace,  but  is  not  hard  to  find.  If  you 
cut  through  the  abdomen  with  a  sharp  knife  either  across  or  longitudinally, 
you  can  see  sections  of  the  tube.  From  the  mouth  a  short  gullet  leads 
to  the  stomach ;  and  after  that  comes  an  intestine  that  doubles  on  its 
course  several  times,  and  finally  runs  along  the  back — i.  e.,  the  side  next 
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to  the  hinge — until  it  reaches  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
muscle,  where  it  terminates. 

On  each  side  of  the  digestive  tube  and  so  entangled  in  its  folds  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  separate  them,  is  the  large  liver,  that  dark  mass  seen  in 
the  soft  plump  end  of  the  oyster.  Little  branching  ducts  carry  the  bile 
into  the  stomach. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  oyster  has  several  of  the  same  organs  that  we  have 
ourselves;  but  thev  are  much  less  highly  developed,  and  are  fitted  only 
for  a  vegetative  life.  It  has  no  power  of  motion  in  the  adult  state,  anoi 
probably  no  organs  of  sense  beside  those  of  touch. 

Joseph  Bhoads,  Jr. 

A  Peat  Boo. — ^We  had  learned  fi:om  our  geology  that  peat  is  an  ac- 
cumulation of  half  decomposed  vegetable  matter  formed  it  wet  places, 
that  it  is  due  mainly  to  the  growth  of  spongy  masses  of  the  genus 
spha^um  which,  having  the  property  of  dying  at  the  roots  while  in- 
creasing upward,  may  form  beds  of  great  thickness ;  we  had  studied  in 
the  laboratory  the  peculiar  structure  of  sphagnum  moss,  the  large  per- 
forated cells  of  its  leaf  which  enable  it  to  araorb  water  like  a  sponge ; 
we  had  once  even  been  in  a  spot  where  the  soft,  light-green  sphagnum 
was  growing  beneath  our  feet  and  graceful  tamarack  branches  formed  a 
net-work  above  our  heads  and  scattered  around  in  profusion  were  pitcher 
plants  and  orchises, — a  true  botanical  Eden.  But  when,  one  day,  the 
professor  said  he  would  take  us  to  a  "  real,  live  peat  bog,"  we  were  sur- 
prised, and  could  think  only  of  Ireland  in  past  ages  or  of  the  marshes  of 
the  Carboniferous  period. 

However,  equipped  for  a  tramp  in  central  New  York  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  w^e  scramoled  through  a  tract  of  very  ordinary  hemlock  woods 
and  came  suddenly  upon  an  opening,  a  perfectly  clear  circular  space  of 
half  an  acre  in  the  midst  of  the  wooas. 

To  say  that  this  space  was  carpeted  with  moss  does  not  describe  it ;  for 
the  floor,  foundation  and  all  were  moss.  It  was  moss  all  the  way  down 
as  we  could  readily  believe  by  the  quaking  of  the  bed  for  yards  around 
as  we  walked,  and  tearing  up  the  turf  we  could  examine  to  some  depth 
the  fibrous  mass  of  roots  and  old  branches  which  after  years  of  decom- 
position and  consolidation  would  become  peat.  Imbedded  in  the  moss 
were  masses  of  pitcher-plants  and  over  tne  entire  surface  was  a  low^ 
shrubby  growth  of  the  heath-like  Cassandra  and  Andromacha.  These 
constituted  the  vegetable  life  of  the  bog  and  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  the  surrounding  region. 

We  learned  that  not  many  years  since  the  whole  space  was  a  pond. 
Gradually  the  moss  had  encroached  upon  the  water  and  filled  the  basin 
to  its  level. 

Near  by  was  a  pond  of  about  the  same  area,  the  quaking  margin  of 
which  indicated  clearly  that  at  no  very  distant  day  a  mossy  floor  would 
extend  over  its  entire  surface. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  see  and  examine  for  ourselves  one  of  the  curious 
phenomena  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  we  wish  it  were  possible  to 
inspect  in  like  manner  all  the  natural  objects  about  which  we  study. 

H.  W.  0. 


A  Botanical  Curiosity.— The  Salisburia  adianti/olia  Smith,  or 
Japanese  Ginkgo  or  Jingko,  has  this  year  borne  fruit  in  the  garden  of 
Charles  Wistar,  Main  Street,  G^rmantown,  said  to  be  the  first  time  this 
plant  has  fruited  in  the  United  States.  It  belongs  to  the  Yew  family, 
and  is  therefore  classed  with  the  Gymnosperms  or  naked-seeded  plants, 
though  it  has  not  that  appearance.  The  fruit  looks  very  much  like  a 
persimmon,  is  yellowish  in  color  and  has  a  peculiar  odor.    The  leaves 
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are  ''  broad,  &n-Bhaped,  fork-veined  and  petiolate/'  and  the  tree  grows 
from  40  to  80  feet  high. 

Usually  the  Ginkgo  is  a  diaecious  plant,  bearing  its  staminate  flowers 
in  catkins,  and  the  Distillate  flowers  each  in  a -shallow  cup  formed  of  the 
dilated  tip  of  the  peduncle  and  consisting  of  a  rather  globose  calyx,  which 
is  persistent  and  fleshy,  and  encloses  the  nut-like  seed.  In  this  case, 
however,  both  the  staminate  flowers,  and  the  pistillate  flowers  with  the 
fruit,  were  borne  on  the  same  tree.  S.  S.  Kite. 

Astronomy. — Word  has  come  to  us  that  in  accordance  with  our  in- 
structions of  two  months  ago  to  look  for  meteors  radiating  from  Orion 
about  10th  mo.  18th-20th,  an  observer  got  up  on  the  19th  and  saw  noth- 
ing. We  should  feel  mortified  at  the  utter  lieiilure  of  the  prediction  had 
not  we  ourselves  on  the  same  morning  looked  for  the  same  meteors  and 
thought  ourselves  abundantly  rewarded.  For  nearly  three  hours  we 
kept  up  the  watch,  and  saw  in  that  time  190  meteors,  about  half  of  which 
raaiated  from  a  point  directly  over  Orion's  head,  or  to  speak  astronomi- 
cally, in  right  ascension  86°,  north  declination  16°.  They  were  not  very 
brilliant  meteors,  being  in  general  about  as  bright  as  a  3rd  or  4th  magni- 
tude star. 

We  apprehend  that  observers  expect  too  much  of  an  ordinary  shower 
of  meteors ;  one  a  minute  on  an  average  is  a  good  display,  and  unless 
the  person  is  looking  for  them  with  upturned  head  he  will  not  see  them. 
It  will  not  do  to  look  out  of  the  window  of  a  warm  room,  or  to  expect  to 
be  aroused  by  a  brilliant  light  or  to  hear  a  great  explosion.  But  if  the 
observer  will  go  out  of  doors,  and  fix  himself  in  such  a  position  as  to 
command  the  radiant  point  and  surrounding  heavens,  supposing  that  the 
moonlight  is  absent  and  the  radiant  well  up  from  the  horizon,  he  cannot 
fail  in  our  well  established  showers  to  see  something.  It  is  better  to 
have  two  or  three  observers  and  to  divide  the  heavens  among  them. 

Under  these  conditions  we  feel  safe  in  telling  our  disappointed  observer 
that  if  on  or  near  12th  mo,  11th  he  will  look  for  meteors  of  considerable 
brightness  radiating  from  a  point  near  the  bright  stars  Castor  and  Pollux, 
technically  called  the  Geminid  meteors,  he  will  in  all  probability  be  re- 
warded by  a  good  display.  Moreover,  we  will  not  ask  him  to  go  out  again 
for  this  purpose  until  the  time  of  the  Lyrid  meteors  of  next  4th  month. 
The  latter  part  of  the  night,  other  things  being  favorable,  is  the  best. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  planet  Mercury  will  be  fevorably 
situated  for  observation.  It  is  a  faint  object  for  the  unaided  eye,  but  in 
the  morning  about  an  hour  before  sunrise  it  may  be  seen  in  the  constella- 
tion Scorpio.  On  the  night  of  the  8th  and  9th  it  will  almost  graze  the 
bright  star  0  Scorpio,  so  that  they  can  both  be  seen  in  the  same  field  of 
view  of  the  telescope.  Venus  will  also  on  the  night  of  the  10th  pass 
equally  close  to  the  same  star. 

Mars,  Saturn  and  Jupiter  are  all  in  good  position  for  observation,  the 
two  latter  all  night  and  the  former  after  midnight. 

A  correspondent  from  Salem,  N.  J.,  writes  that  he  saw  a  conspicuous 
auroral  display  on  the  morning  of  10th  mo.  15th.  It  consisted  of  bands 
of  light  pointing  north  and  south  and  moving  eastward.  A  striking 
auroral  band  was  also  seen  bv  many  people  about  Philadelphia  on  the 
evening  of  10th  mo.  23rd,  and  was  mistaken  tor  tlie  tail  of  a  comet.  In 
north-western  States  the  aurora  of  9th  mo.  12th  and  13th  was  spoken  of 
as  indescribably  grand,  and  lasting  all  night.  Minute  descriptions  of 
the  form,  color  and  duration  of  all  such  auroral  desplays  should  be  made. 
We  would  be  glad  to  receive  them  at  the  office  of  "  The  Student." 

Isaac  Sharpless. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

"  Graded  Lessons  in  English"  and  "  Higher  Lessons  in  English"  are  the 
titlcH  of  two  new  publications  by  Clark  &  Maynard,  New  York.  The 
ioint  authors,  Alonzo  Beed  and  Braiuard  Kellogg,  have  aimed  in  these 
books  to  give  us  the  result  of  their  experience  in  teaching  practi- 
cal exercises  and  rules  for  writing  and  speaking  English  correctly. 
Diagrams  or  object-schemes  for  sentence  building,  are  much  used;  an 
attempt  is  made  to  give  definitions  without  a  mass  of  verbiage ;  incorrect 
sentences  and  expressions  are  given  for  correction ;  the  exercises  are 
looked  upon  as  hints  to  be  developed  by  the  teacher,  and  an  evident  care 
in  the  selection  of  examples  is  shown  in  manv  parts  of  the  books.  O^" 
course  every  teacher  must  decide  for  himself,  nrst,  whether  he  wants  any 
text-book  at  all,  and  then  whether  either  of  these  would  meet  the  par- 
ticular wants  of  his  scholars ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  books  are  well 
worthy  of  examination,  and  many  professedly  accurate  English  scholars 
might  gain  a  hint  here  and  there.  I  will  mention  one  example  only.  On 
►.  68  of  '^Graded  Lessons"  we  read :  ''Seldom,  if  ever,  should  an  adverb 
>e  placed  between  the  preposition  to  and  the  infinitive."  When  we  re- 
flect how  often  in  books  and  newspapers  we  see  expressions  like  "to 
abundantly  prove,"  "  to  seriously  consider,"  et-c.,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
this  point,  among  other  similar  ones,  needs  especial  emphasis. 

F.  G.  A. 


E; 


The  American^  of  Philadelphia,  after  shifting  from  a  weekly  to  a  semi- 
weekly  and  back  again,  has  apparently  settled  into  a  steady  progressive 
career.  Those  who  desire  the  gist  oV  all  news,  political,  critical  and 
literary,  without  reading  many  papers,  will  do  well  to  get  acquainted 
with  The  American,  (726  Chestnut  St.) 


The  Whittier  Birthday-book  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  recent  novelties  in 
the  book  line.  It  contains  a  steel  portrait  of  the  poet,  and  short  selections 
after  the  manner  of  former  volumes.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.00.) 


American  Men  of  Letters  is  the  name  of  a  series  of  volumes  about  to  be 
issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  "  Washington  Irving"  will  be  the 
opening  volume. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  announce  a  series  to  be  called  Lives  of  Ameri- 
can Worthies.  The  remarkable  feature  of  this  announcement  is  the 
promise  of  a  volume  on  William  Penn,  to  be  written  by  Robert  J.  Bur- 
dette,  the  author  of  coarse  comicalities  appearing  in  the  Burlington 
Hawkeye.     We  may  fairly  question  the  wisdom  of  such  a  publication. 


Avert/ s  Elements  of  Chemistry  for  the  Use  of  High  Schools,"  is  a  new 
book  published  by  Sheldon  &  Co.  It  seems  to  combine  with  the  most 
modern  theories  of  atom  and  molecule,  of  quantivalence  and  chemical 
equation,  a  series  of  practical  and  interesting  experiments. 


Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  of  Princeton  College,  has  just  published  a  very  in- 
teresting treatise  on  *'  The  Sun,"  It  is  written  in  popular  language  and 
embodies  the  most  recent  discoveries. 
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ITEMS. 

— There  are  in  Indians:  Yearly  Meeting  4,762  children  between  6  and 
21,  of  whom  285  are  in  studies  above  the  common  school  grade.  There 
are  212  members  engaged  in  teaching. — Minutes. 

— Dr.  Mary  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  resident  physi- 
cian and  instructor  in  Hygiene  in  Vasaar  College. 

' — ^The  closing  exercises  of  the  Fall  Term  of  Oak  Grove  Seminary, 
Vaasalboro,  Me.,  were  peribrmed  on  11th  mo.  10th  and  11th.  They  con- 
sisted of  Prize  Declamations  by  16  of  the  students  and  a  public  examina- 
tion of  classes.  The  Winter  Term  began  11th  mo.  29th.  There  are  four 
courses: 

I — A  Ck)llege  Preparatory  Course  of  three  years,  for  young  men. 

II — A  Collegiate  Course  of  four  years,  for  young  ladies. 

Ill — A  Normal  Course  of  three  years. 

IV — A  thorough  Business  Course,  the  length  of  which  depends  upon 
the  skill  and  ability  of  the  student. 

— For  the  attainment  of  the  same  end,  /.  e.,  the  refining  and  moulding 
influence  upon  character,  the  boys  and  girls  recite  together,  and  sit  at  the 
same  table  in  the  dining  hall,  over  each  of  which  a  teacher  presides ; 
occasionally  also  the  officers  and  pupils  meet  for  social  intercourse  in  the 
public  hall.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  benefit  arising  to  both  girls 
and  boys  from  such  co-education  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  experiment,  and  is  shown  to  be  quite  as  beneficial  to 
the  girls  as  to  the  boys. — Cai^logue  Friend^  School^  Providence,  R.  L 

— It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  of  the  promoters  of 
Pickering  College  in  endowing  and  maintaining  it,  to  give  to  all  students 
who  attend  it,  as  far  as  possible,  a  thoroughly  useful  and  well-grounded 
liberal  education  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  None  but  earnest  students, 
those  willing  to  work,  are  invited  to  attend.  There  are  no  prizes  or 
scholarships;  there  is  no  marking  system;  nor  is  any  inducement  held 
out  to  students  to  work  and  study,  except  the  satisfying  of  their  sense  of 
duty  and  the  pleasure  which  comes  to  those  who  endeavor  to  acquire 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  At  the  same  time  such  discipline  is  enforced 
that  no  student  is  allowed  to  be  idle. — Catalogue  Pickering  College,  Canada. 

— The  following  announcement  comes  from  the  Society  for  Home 
Culture. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
29th  day  of  Tenth  Month,  1881,  it  was  aCTeed  to  rescind  the  rule  hereto- 
fore existing,  by  which  a  charge  was  made  for  the  use  of  books  from  the 
Lending  Library. 

Hereafter,  student  members  who  have  not  readv  access  to  books  in 
other  ways,  will  be  supplied,  without  charge,  by  tLe  Society.  Postage 
both  ways  will  be  paid  by  the  Librarian. 

Students  who  desire  to  own  the  books  they  use,  may  purchase  through 
the  Society,  at  reduced  rates,  as  before. 

— Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  found  his  work  ;  let  him  ask  no  other 
blessedness.  Know  thy  work,  and  do  it ;  and  work  at  it  like  Hercules. 
One  monster  there  is  in  the  world,  the  idle  man. — Carlyle. 

— Dr.  J.  H.  Stuart,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  President  of  the  Western  De- 
partment Association,  recently  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the 
State  Medical  Society  of  Kansas  on  '*  a  few  phenomena  that  seem  to  have 
a  bearing  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 
—  Westtown  School  has  122  boys  and  79  girls  for  the  winter  term. 
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— Oo  Away  from  Home  to  Hear  the  News. — A  West  Chester  local  paper 
announces  the  prospect  of  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  school  build- 
ing for  Westtown.  This  will  be  "  news"  to  those  in  charge  of  the  insti- 
tution, but  all  true  friends  of  the  school  will  unite  in  wishing  the  rumor 
had  some  foundation  in  fact. 

— Edward  A.  Freeman,  th^  English  historian,  showed  his  interest  in 
American  political  methods  on  election  day.  He  spent  some  time  at  the 
polls  in  Ithaca,  attentively  watching  the  proceedings. 

— Friends'  School,  Barnesville,  Ohio,  has  received  a  gift  of  $230  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  a  telescope. 

— Teacher, — What  did  the  Puritans  come  to  this  country  for?  Boy. — 
To  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  and  to 
make  every  body  else  do  the  same. 

— To  the  Editors  of  "  The  Student"  : — I  read  in  your  last  number  the 
statement  that  **  England  has  4  univeraities,  France  15,  Oermany  22, 
while  the  State  of  Ohio  boasts  of  supporting  87." 

This  may  be  true  of  England,  Germany  and  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  incorrect  as  to  France. 

The  old  University  of  Paris  made  room  for  the  University  of  France ; 
and  Paris,  instead  of  remaining  the  head,  heart  and  body  of  the  Univer- 
sity, became  only  one  of  the  16  limbs,  which  bear  the  name  of  "Academies.". 
These  Academies  have,  and  I  hope  will  always  have  for  their  mission  to 
grant  diplomas  of  arts  and  sciences  to  the  successful  candidates,  who, 
educated  at  the  colleges,  go  there  to  be  examined  to  hear,  alas  I  very 
often  the  "  non  possumus**  of  the  Faculty.  Each  Academy  has  two 
Faculties  (Faculty  des  Lettres  et  des  Sciences),  presided  over  by  two 
Deans,  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  "  B^cteur"  or  head  of  the 
Academy. 

When  diplomas  are  granted  by  any  of  those  16  Academies  they  bear 
the  superscription  "  Universite  de  France,  Academic  d ,"  thus  leav- 
ing no  doubt  in  the  mind  that  France  has  only  one  University. 

The  head,  commonly  called  "  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,"  is  known 
or  referred  to  as  "  Grand  Maitre  de  T University." 

To  say  then  that  France  has  15  Universities,  is  a  slight  mistake  as  to 
names,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  see  corrected  by  publishing  this  in  the 
next  number  of  your  generally  well-informed  monthly. 

Respecttiilly  yours,  S.  J.  Brun. 

—To  the  Editors  of  "  The  Student"  :— Though  teaching  at  present  in 
an  Episcopal  school,  I  am  a  thorough  "  Friend,"  and  as  such  sincerely 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  "Society" — a  most  important  element  in 
which,  I  recognize  to  be  the  education  of  its  members.  If  our  Society 
is  to  gain  in  strength — not  only  in  numbers  but  more  especially  in  char- 
acter—and if  it  is  to  shed  abroad  a  more  wholesome,  effective  and  Chris- 
tianizing influence,  its  general  membership  must  be  marked  by  even  a 
higher  standard  of  education  than  the  present  one.  I  most  sincerely  de- 
sire that  I  may  be  of  some  assistance,  however  slight,  in  elevating  this 
standard. 

—The  Trustees  of  New  Garden  Friends'  School,  N.  C,  having  proposed 
a  change  in  the  calendar  of  the  school,  a  Joint  committee  on  behalf  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  made  a  report  accepting  the  proposition,  and  were 
united  in  judgment  that  hereafter  the  school  year  open  near  1st  of  Ninth 
month  and  close  in  Sixth  month  following,  and  that  the  Yearlv  Meeting 
next  year  open  at  New  Garden  on  Fifth-day  before  the  3rd  Seventh-day 
in  the  Eighth  mo.  The  report  was  satisfactory,  and  the  changes  approved 
by  the  meeting. 
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INVALUABLE  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE 

PUBLISHED    BY    J.    B.    LIPPINCOTT    &    CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  of  the  English  Languase.    Unabridged  and  profusely  lUustrated. 

New  Editicn.  with  SuMUment.    The  standard,  and  in  all  respects  best,  Dictionary  published. 
UPPINCOTT-S    PRONOUNCING    BIOGRAPHICAL    DICTIONARY.    Conuining  complete  and   concise 

Bi<^Taphical  Sketches  of  the  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Countries.    By  J .  Thomas,  A.  M  . ,  M  .  D.    Imperial 

8vo.    bheep.     fio.oo. 
ALLIBONE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  AUTHORS.    A  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  and  British  and  American 

Authors.  Living  and  Deceased.     By  S.  Austin  Allibonb,  LL.D.    3  vols.     Imperial  8vo.     Extra  cloth,  f  22:50. 
LIPPINCOTT'S  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD.    A  complete  Geographical  Dictionary. 

Revised Edi  ion  of -i^Sio.     Royal  8 vo.     Sheep.    ^10.00. 
CHAMBER'S  ENCYCLOPiEDIA.    American  Revised  Edition.    Thb  bbst  in  svkry  way.    A  Dictionary  of 

Universal  Knowledge.     Profusely  Illustrated  with  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.     10  vols.     Royal  8vo. 
FAUSSET'S  BIBLE  CYCLOPiEDIA.    Critical  and  Expositor^    By  Rev.  A.  R.  FAUrSBT,  A.M.    With  600  Il- 
lustrations.    Imperial  8^  o.     Extra  cloth.    £5.00. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA    OF    CHEMISTRY.    Theoretical.  Practical,  and  Analytical.    By  Writers  of  Eminence, 

Richly  and  profusely  Illustrated,    a  vols.     Imperial  8vo.     Extra  cloth.    I24.00. 
^t%  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  delivered  free  of  expense,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
Pablishen. 


L.   B.   McCLEES   &   CO., 
SUPPLY    EVERYTHING 

Needed  in  any  Grade  of  School, 
FROM 

The    Primary    School  to  the   College. 


KINDERGARTEN    SUPPLIES 


SEND   FOR    CATALOGUE. 


Of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 

L.  B.  McClees  &  Co., 
102e  Arch  Street,  PfMadelphia,  Pa. 


MICiiiCiPES^  TELISOOPiS 

FIELD  GLASSES, 


THERMOMETERS, 
BAROMETERS, 
MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS, 

DRAWING  STATIONERY, 
SPECTACLES,    EYE    GLASSES,  &c. 


Catalogues  as  follows,  sent  on  application : 

Fait  1st — Mathematical  Instniments,      ....  162  pages. 

"     2nd — Optical  Instruments, 188    " 

"     3rd — Magic  Lanterns  and  Views,  .         .         .  150    " 

"     4th — Physieal  Instruments l88    " 

JAMES    W,    QUEEN  &  CO., 

924  CHESTNUT  STREET,  Philadelphia. 
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Including 
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THOMAS'   PATENT   ADJUSTABLE    TABLE 

la  Readily  A(Uu8ted  to  any  Desired  Height,  or  Folded  and  Flaoed  oat  of  the  Way. 

READY  FOR  USE  AT 
ALL  TIMES. 

AS  A  CHILDS'  TABLE, 
It  is  the  best  made. 

AS  A  SEWING  TABLE, 
It  has  no  equal. 

PRICE  LIST. 
No.  3.    Black  Walnut,  Oil  Finish,  f6.oo 

"    3.    Fancy  Top,  Ash  Body,  4-00 

"    4.     Fancy  Top,  Dressmakers'  Size,   5.00 
Size  of  top  2x8  feet  except  No.  4.  (Dressmakere*  Size,)  is  2  x  4  feet. 


AS    A    TABLE    FOR 
GAMES. 

It  is  always  ready. 


105  South  FOURTH  Street. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Sole  Agent  for  Pennaylvani**  and  New  Jer»^» 

AOENTS  WANTBJ}   IN  BVERY  TOWN, 


Established  by  CHRISTOPHER  SOWER,  1738. 


530  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
The  Normal  Educational  Series  of  Text-Books. 

Dr.  Brook's  Normal  Mathematical  Course  :  Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy. 

1.   Staodard  Arithmetical  ConrM,  «epKr»ting  { Mental  and    Montgomery's  Normal  Industrial  Drawing  Course. 
II.    Union  Arithmetloftl  Course,       combining  S    Wriuen.       Fewsmith's  F.NGLISH  Gkammars. 
Brook's  Higher  Arithmetic.    Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters.    Westlakb's  Com.  School  Litsratukb. 
Brook's  Normal  Algebra.       Lytb's  Book-keeping  and  Blanks.        Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks. 
Brook's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.        Lyte's  School-Room  Songs.         Sheppard  s  U.  S.  Constitution. 
Brook's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic.  Peterson's  Familiar  Sciemcb. 

Brook's  Methods  of  Teaching.  Pblton's  Unrivalled  Outline  Maps. 

FvJIl  Stock  of  School  and  Blank  Books,  Stationery  ami  Wall  Papers, 


J.  L.  SMITH, 

Map  Publislief 

Maps,  Atlases  and  Globes 
of  every  description. 

Spring  Map  Rollers,  Map 
Cases. 

27  S.  Sincth  St., 

PHIIJIDELPHIA. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


15  Bromfield  St 
BOSTON. 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO. 

628  and  630  Chestnut  St,  PHILADELPHIA. 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

MONROE'S  Readers  &  Spe/ters. 
MONRO tS  Reading  Charts. 
MONROrS  Vocal  Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S  New  Geographies. 
GREENE'S  New  Grammars. 
HAGAR'S  Mathematics. 
GERARD'S  New  U.  S.  History. 
GOODRICH'S  Chad's  History. 
ROYSE'S  American  Literature. 
APPLETON'S  Young  Chemist 


19  Bond  Street^ 
NEW  YORK. 
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The  Student 


By  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  other  periodicals  we  are  enabled  to  offer 
them  to  subscribers  to  "  The  Student**  at  reduced  rates. 

To  illustrate  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  subscribing  to  monthly  and  weekly 
journals  through  '*  The  Student,**  we  give  the  following  list. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN, 

EARLHAMITE,  .... 

ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE, 

EDUCATION,  .        •   . 

FARM  JOURNAL,  .... 

GARDENER'S  MONTHLY, 

HAVERFORDL\N, 

INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW, 

LITERARY  WORLD,      .... 

NATION, 

N.  E.  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,     . 

N.  Y.  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE, 

N.  Y.  SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE, 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,       . 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  AND  THE  NURSERY, 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN, 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  SUPPLEMENT, 

SCIENCE,         .  .  . 

**  The  Student*'  will  be  sent  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  volume,  and 
the  others  for  the  year  1882,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

Nearly  all  the  other  reputable  periodicals  of  the  country  will  be  furnished  at 
clubbing  rates. 

For  more  than  one  periodical  with  "The  Student,**  special  rates  will  be  given. 

Those  who  have  already  paid  $1  for  Vol.  IL  should  deduct  that  sum  from  the 
above  figures  in  ordering. 

Reduced  rates  will  also  be  given  on  application  to  those  who  are  not  subscribers 
to  "  The  Student.** 

Remittances  may  be  sent  by  bank  check  or  draft,  postal  money  order  on  Phila- 
delphia P.  O.,  or  registered  letter.  Give  name  and  address  in  full  and  plainly 
written. 

Address,  "THE  STUDENT," 

JS4»v9rford  CoUege  B,  O,,  Pto. 
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FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.'S 


TH^B    COMLIKLG   FLOCIl,. 


The  attention  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Student"  is  called  to  this  Flour,  which  is 
made  from  the  entire  wheat  kernel.  In  it  the  true  food  bran  has  been  reduced  to 
a  flour  of  equal  fineness  with  the  softer  and  whiter  portions  of  the  grain,  thus  in- 
corporating in  it,  in  an  easily  digestible  form,  all  the  food  properties  of  wheat  in 
their  purity  and  natural  proportions.  Thus  it  contains  not  only  the  starch  of  the 
white  flour,  but  th.t  gluten^  the  mineral  salts  oxid  tht  phosphates  yfhich.  are  so  essen- 
tial to  tht  fullest  physical  development. 


Put  up  in  12J  and  25  Pound  Bags^  ®  6  crs.  peb  lb. 
"        "  \  Bbls.  @  $6.00.    In  Bbls  @  $9.60. 


LOWRY   &   STOKES, 

wholm8a.IjB  agents, 
No.  524  South  Second  Street,  Philad'a. 


PyRE  LISERIA  PALM  OIL  SOAP. 

Unequalled  tia  a  Toilet^  Bath,  Shaving  and  Tooth  Soap. 

EDWARD  S.  MORRIS,  Manufacturer, 

OFFICE,  No.  6  S.  Merrick  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  soap  is  entirely  free  from  all  other  Oils,  Animal  fats,  Rosin  and  artificial  Perfume. 
JFBOM  THE  PREaiBENT   OF  GIUAEB    COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Morris.  Philadelphia,  June  8,  x88i. 

D»arSir:—l  have  used  your  Soap,  manufactured  from  Pure  Palm  Oil,  and  have  found  it  excellent  for  shaving* 
and  for  cleansing  the  skin  and  teeth.  It  has  the  pleasant  aroma  of  the  fresh  Oil,  and  is  free  from  the  odors  with 
which  perfumers  conceal  the  rancidity  of  their  Oils. 

When  purchasers  of  this  Soap  learn  of  the  literary  and  industrial  schools  you  are  establishing  in  Liberia,  for  the 
education  of  African  children,  they  will  use  the  Soap  with  increased  pleasure. 

Respectfully  yours,  WM.  H.  ALLEN. 


,    ,      ,  .V     ,^      .u       EDVVARD   S.   MORRIS,  Manufacturer. 

This  Oil,  pure,  fresh  and  sweet,  is  bottled  and  hermetically  scaled  m  Liberia.  It  is  a  highly  valued  application 
for  CHAPPED  HANDS  and  LIPS,  ABRASIONS  OF  THE  SKIN,  BURNS,  CHAFES,  BRUISES.  and 
almost  all  SKIN  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Adams  Express  Co.  will  deliver  single  bottles  of  this  Oil  to  almost  any  part  or  section  of  the  United  States, 
charging  the  receiver  only  25  cts.  freight,  as  per  contract  with  Edw'd  S.  Morris. 

The  Hvrabh  Flanii|hwo. 

Whitairs  Planisphere  is  to  Astronomy  what  a 
map  is  to  Geography,  and  as  much  better  than 
a  celestial  Globe  as  it  is  cheaper.  There  are  two 
kinds,  one  with  constellations  as  pictures,  the 
other  stars  on  a  black  ground.  Set  it  properly 
and  all  the  stars  above  the  horizon  are  seen  in 
true  position. 

Full'set  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  |6, 
by  Henry  Whitall,  Fhillipsburg,  N.  J. 
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PATENTS 

We  oontlnue  to  act  as  Sollclton  forPatenta,  Caveats, 
Trade  Marks*  Copyrights,  etc.,  for  the  United  states, 
Canada,  Cuba,  England,  France,  Germany,  etc.  We 
have  had  tbtrty-flve  years'  expenence. 

Patents  obtained  through  us  are  noticed  in  the  Sex- 
CNTiFio  American.  This  large  and  splendid  Illus- 
trated weeklypaper,  $3 .20  a  year,shows  the  Progress 
of  Science,  Is  very  interesting,  and  has  an  enormous 
circulation.  Addbess  MUNN  A  CO.,  Patent  Solici- 
tors, Pub*s.  of  Scientific  Aherican,  37  Park  Row, 
New  York.     Hand  book  about  Patents  free. 
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THE  SOCIETY  FOR  HOME  CULTURE. 


The  aim  of  this  Society  is  to  encourage  the  habit  of  regularly  devoting  some  portion  of  time  to 
he  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  to  advise  and  assist  those  who  desire  to  prosecute  or  extend  their 
studies  after  leaving  school. 

The  programme  of  the  Society,  giving  full  information  as  to  courses  of  study  and  methods  of 
work,  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Secretary, 

WATSON  W.  DEWEES, 

W«tttown  P.  O.,  Ch«tt«r  Co..   Pa. 

BOUND    VOLUMES    OF    "THE    STUDENT." 


We  have  on  hand  a  number  of  copies  of  Volume  I.  of  "The  Student,"  neatly  and  strongly 
bound  in  half-roan.  These  contain  342  pages  of  reading  matter,  including  articles  by  many  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  .the  Society  of  Friends.  They  also  contain  the  proceedings  of  the 
Eastern  Department  Educational  Conference  in  full,  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Home 
Culture  of  Philadelphia,  an  interesting  discussion  by  a  number  of  parents  and  teachers  concerning 
the  proper  kind  of  literature  for  children,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  of  value,  nearly  all 
written  by  Friends  for  Friends.  Every  member  of  the  Society  who  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
Educational  movements  of  the  day  should  have  a  copy. 

Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  the  receipt  of  $z.oo. 

To  any  one  sending  us  unbound  copies  of  Volume  I.  complete,  and  75  cents  in  postage  stamps, 
we  will  forward  a  bound  copy. 

Address,  "  THE  STUDENT," 

^A/'esttown  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

'  GET    THE    BEST  I 


Bicknsiris    Iducation   Fublicationis. 


EDUCATION, 

An  International  Magazine,  devoted  to  the  Science,  the  Art,  the  Philosophy  and 

Literature  of  Education. 

The  Best  VSTriters  are  secured  as  Contributors. 
Conductor,  THOMAS  W.  BICKNBLIj, 

The  magazine  contains  over  one  hundred  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter,  printed  and  bound  in 
excellent  style,  with  a  steel  portrait  in  each  issue. 

Bi-monthly:  $4.00  per  year,  in  advance;    Single  Copies,  78  cts. 

THE    JOURNAL    OF     EDUCATION, 

(THE  NATIONAL  and  NEW  ENGLAND.) 
National  in  spirit  and  character.  Devoted  to  the  departments  of  Kindergarten,  the  Primary 
Schools,  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  With  able  home  and  foreign 
correspondents.  The  various  departments  contain  contributions  from  the  best  writers  and  educators. 
Just  the  paper  needed  by  Teachers  of  every  grade,  and  recommended  by  the  highest  authorities  in 
the  country.     Its  Departments  coVer  every  part  of  Educational  work. 

Weekly;  Price,  $8.00  per  year;  in  advance,  $2.80. 

THE     PRIMARY    TEACHER, 

Devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Instruction  in  America.     Unrivalled 
in  its  sphere. 

Monthly,  $1.00  per  Year. 

THE    QOOD    TIMES. 

A  monthly  Magazine  of  Dialogues,  Declamations,  Recitations,  Charades,  Selections,  Games,  etc. 
The  best  of  its  class. 

Monthly,  $1.00  per  year. 

.A.C3-EITTS    ■VSr-AJiTTBI3. 

For  Terms,  Specimen  Copy,  etc.,  address 

THOMAS    W.  BICKNELL,  Publisher. 
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-McC.    B.    MENCH    &    CO.,*<- 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FINE    FURNITURE, 

No,  2S1  South  Second  Street, 
For  PARLOR, 

CHAMBER, 

DININQ-ROOM 

And  HALL. 

SPRING  BEDS  and  HAIR  MATTRESSES  to  order. 
Wk.  M.  Maik. , JAS.  A.  Kta. 

RUBBER   GOODS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOOT  BALLS— of  aU  SIZES  and  BEST  QUALITY. 
Gossamer  Water-proof  Garments, 

BOOTS  and  SHOES, 

R.  LEVISrS  SON  ft  CO., 

No.  724  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


WHITALL,  TATUM  &  CO., 

410  RACE  STREET.  Philadelphia, 
46  and  48  BABCLAT  8TBEEI,  New  York. 

CHEMICAL    GLASSWARE 

FOR 

LABORATORIES,  COLLEGES,  MUSEUMS, 

ASSAYING    WORKS,  INSTITUTES    OF  TECHNOLOGY, 

ACADEMIES,  &c. 


^  ALSO, 

DRUGGISTS'    GLASSWARE, 

HonicNpatiiic  Yials,  Druggists'  Sandries,  &e. 
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RELIABLE  BUSINESS  REN  OF  PHIUOELPHIA  AND  VICINITY. 


).  Gux  WiuuTs,  JoHM  Gill,  Jr., 

J.  MuutAY  Bacon,  Morkis  w.  Stroud. 

lUAKBR  CITY  OIL  CO. 

EFINERS  OF  PETROLEUM,  NEW  PROCESS. 

QUAKER    CITY  ®^o^,E7^ 

Office,  9  N.  FRONT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


E.    B.    RICHIE, 

No.  418  N.  THIRD    STREET, 
Philadelphia. 

Mami/actMrtr 

SATHER  BELTING  AND  FIRE  HOSE. 


No.    315    WILLING'S    ALLEY, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
FIEMIST, 

Analysis  of  Ores,  Water,  and  Milk. 


BRYANT  &  STRATTON, 

BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 

108  S.    TENTH    ST.,   PHILAD'A. 

refill  training  in  businets  branches,  forms  and  customs. 
OPEN  ALL  THE   YEAR. 


WILLIAM    H.    PILE, 

No.  422   WALNUT  ST.,  * 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^ooK  AND  Job  J=^rinter. 


J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON, 

STOCK  BROKER, 
No-  1  Stock   Sxchan^e, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


F.    8.    HICKMAN, 

STEAM-POWER 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


fhe  finest  and  most  complete  Printing  House  outside 
the  large  dties.  Facilities  for  work  of  every  descrip- 
0,  and  nothins  but  first-class  work  executed.  Estimates 
eeribJly  furnished,  and  all  orders  promptly  exeeuted. 


EVANS  &  YARNALL, 
No.  252  S.  FRONT  STREET,  PHI 

Reliable  Head  Light  Oil  and 

Ready  Mixed  Paints, 
At  Lowest  Market  Mmies, 

t^  Circulars  mailed  on  request. 


:DWARD  C.  JONES  &  CO., 

CITY    HALL    DRUG   8TORC, 

E.  COR.  FIFTEENTH  &  MARKET  STS., 

■CIAI.TT,  Philadelphia. 

"  BAT  and  ZmiOT  BXTXBMINATOB8.- 


WARRINGTON   &  TRIMBL 

APOTHECARIES, 

N.  W.  CoR.  Fifth  &  Callowhill  S 

Philadelphia,  ; 

Superior  Indelible  Ink  and  Toilet  Articles. 


THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR 

ATTOIBLVBY'AT-LA  W, 

No.  700  ARCH  STREET, 

Philadelph 

Collections,  Settlement  of  EsUtes,  and  Conveyan 
Specialties. 


WM.    H.    MOON, 

NURSERYMAN    AND    FLORIl 

OLBirWOOD    inrBSBBZXS, 

MORRISVILLE,    BUCKS    CO., 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  o 

and  plants  in  the  Union. 
49*  Catalogues  free  on  application. 


ASK   YOUR   GROCER   FOR 

DEVOE'S     BRILLIANT    01 
tel:e  sAFBar  aitd  best, 

R.  J.  Allen,  Son  &  ( 


W.  C.  WHELLER, 
book:   BinSTDEI 

No.  152  S.  THIRD  STREET, 
Opposite  the  Exchsnge,  Phllad'a.    (Roon 
Old  books  rebound.    Jobbing  and  Pamphlet  work 
pro^lptly  attended  to. 


GUSTAVUS    GOLZE, 

531    ARCH    STREET,   PHILADELPI 
BLAIir  and  FASHIOyABLB 

t.aj:loi2.- 

19^  PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 


MOSS    &   CO., 
Blank  Booh  Manu/actur 


AND 

STATIONERS, 


No.  432    CHESTNUT   STREET,   PHI 
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SUBSGBIFTIONS  BEGEIVED       |   {[STERBROOK'S 

UNTIL  NEW  YEAR,  |  STANDARD 

TO  THB  I  and 

WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  at  $x  a  Year.         i      RELIABLE 
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Haverfbrd  College  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Literary  Department  of  the  Society  for  Hony  Culture  is  now  equipped  with  a  full  corps 
of  Correspondents,  and  can  accommodate  a  few  more  students. 

It  is  our  object  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  correct  taste,  and  in  the  formation  of  systematic 
habits  of  reading.  The  book-market  is  flooded  with  literature,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  and  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  much  moment  to  know  what  to  select.  As  a  guide,  we  have  prepared  with 
much  care  a  Course  of  Reading  and  Study,  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  applicant. 

Jl^**  We  are  also  prepared  to  render  assistance  to  any  persons  who  may  wish  to  continue  their 
studies  at  home  in  the  Greek  or  the  Ladn  language. 
For  further  particulars  address, 

W.    W.    DEWEES,   Sec'y  S.  H.  C, 
or,  A.    H.    VOTAW,    Head   Lit.    Dop't  S.  H.  C, 

Westtown  P.  O.,  Pa. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ASTRONOMY  of  the  Society  for  Home  Culture 
is  prepared  to  take  a  few  more  students.  Instruction  will  be  given  as  to  interesting 
objects  for  observation,  with  or  without  telescopes,  and  in  the  general  theories 
of  Astronomy  in  their  most  modern  form.  The  instruction  will  be  mathematical 
or  not,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  student. 

Books  and  charts  will  be  provided  by  the  Society  free  of  expense  to  the  student. 

FEE,    $2    A    YEAR. 

ISAAC    SHARPLESS, 

Head  of  Astronomy  Department. 

For  circulars  address,  W.  W.  DEWEES,  Sec'y. 

Westtown  P.  O.,  P». 
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Pres't  and  Prof.  Philology  and  Literature. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Logic. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  History. 
Professor  of  demistry  and  Physics. 
Ass't  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
Instructor  in  Natural  History. 
Instructor  in  French. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 
Instructor  in  Drawing. 
Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 
Assistant  in  the  Library. 


AVEBFOBD  CX)LLEGE  is  situated  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  B.,  nine  miles  west  of  • 

Philadelphia,  on  a  tract  of  215  acres,  60  acres  of  which  are  laid  out  in  ornamental 
imds.    The  situation  is  unusually  beautifiil  and  healthful. 

Barclay  Hall,  a  large  granite  building,  finished  in  1877,  gives  to  the  students 
rate  bed  rooms  and  pleasant  studies. 

There  are  two  Coubses.  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific.  In  the  Classical,  Latin 
equired  throughout,  while  Greek  and  Mathematics  are  elective  in  the  latter  part  of 
course.  In  the  Scientific,  Greek  is  omitted,  and  Latin  is  required  through  the  first 
r  only.  A  limited  number  of  elective  studies  are  arranged  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
rs,  so  that  students  can  choose  such  as  are  adapted  to  their  wants. 

The  LiBRART  contains  over  12,000  well  selected  volumes.  Care  is  taken  to  exclude 
ks  of  fiction  and  injurious  literature.  The  books  may  be  freely  used,  and  a  full  card 
dogue  facilitates  reference.    The  best  foreign  and  American  Periodicals  are  taken. 

The  Obseryatort  is  the  best  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  Students  in 
ronomy  have  more  practice  with  the  instruments  than  in  almost  any  other  College  in 
country. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  nves  ample  &cilities  for  experimental  work.  Each 
lent  is  furnished  with  hia  own  table  and  miplements,  and  may,  if  he  so  elect,  take  an 
anced  course  in  Analysis. 

The  Physical  Apparatus  is  extensive  and  varied. 

EvENlwo  Lectures  by  the  College  Professors  and  specialists  from  elsewhere  are 
[uently  given. 

Physical  Exercise  is  encouri^ed  by  a  well  equipped  Gymnasium.  A  competent 
Tuctpr,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  Arts  and  Medicine,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
gent,  has  direction  of  it,  and  gives  systematic  instruction,  based  upon  careftu  personal 
mination.  to  each  student  desiring  it.  Grounds  especially  prepared  for  cricket,  foot 
[,  base  ball,  lawn  tennis  and  other  games. 

In  the  Discipline,  the  officers  endeavor  to  promote  habits  of  diligence,  order  and 
ilarity.  Private  admonition  and  appeals  to  tne  eood  sense  and  conscientious  feeling 
he  students,  are  the  means  most  conndently  relied  on. 

The  Price  of  Board  and  Tuition  is  $425  per  annum.  A  limited  number  of  annual 
olarships  are  granted,  to  assist  meritorious  students,  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
neet  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  education. 

For  Catalogues  and  information,  address, 

Pbop.  Allen  C.  Thomas> 

Raverford  College  P.  0., 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  
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This  great  work  is  beyond  comparison  superior  in  its 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  character  to  all  similar  works. 
The  contributors  are  the  most  distinguished  and  original 
thinkers  and  writers  of  the  present  and  of  the  past.  This 
issue  is  the  ninth  revision  in  a  space  of  over  one  hundred 
yean  since  its  inception,  and  this  reprint — a  copy  in 
every  particular  of  the  British  edition— is  the  best  and 
cheapest  work  ever  offered  to  the  American  people.  The 
articles  are  written  in  a  most  attractive  style,  and  the 
quantitv  of  matter  in  each  volume  is  one-third  greater 
per  volume  than  in  any  other  cvclopzdia  sold  at  the 
same  rates.  The  work  contains  thousands  of  engravings 
on  steel  and  wood,  and  is  printed  from  entirely  new  type 
made  expressly  for  it.  It  will  be  comprised  in  twenty - 
one  imperial  octavo  volumes. 
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ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC,  by  Albert  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D 
of  Central  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School, 

COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC,  by  Albert  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D., 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA,  by  Thomas  K.  Brown.     Teacher  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Westtown  School,  ..... 
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Containing  only  familiar  words  in  well-graded  lessons,  a  number  of  them  being  in  script. 

Beautifully  illustrated. 
COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK,  by  Geoffrey  Buckwalter, 
Containing,  among  other  new  features,  Alphabetical  Lists  of  over  one  thousand  words  often 
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EDITORIALS. 

he  meeting  of  the  Educational  Association,  Eastern  Department, 
1  Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  22d,  1881,  a  nominating  committee  of  six 
Is  was  named  which  was  authorized  to  appoiqt  the  Executive  Com- 
for  the  following  year,  and  it  was  understood  that  their  report  was 
)ublished  in  "  The  Student.*"  In  accordance  with  this  we  have 
m1  the  following  announcement  from  the  chairman  of  the  nominat- 
Dimittee : 

cutive  Committee  of  the  Educational  Conference,  Eastern  Depart- 

for  1881-82 : 

;u8tine  Jones,  Providence,  R.  I. 

les  Chace, 

I.  H.  8.  Wood,  New  York. 

y  W.  Thomas,  Baltimore. 

di  Marble,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

i  a  provision  of  the  By-Laws  that  three  of  the  five  shall  be  mem- 
f  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  which  the  next  annual  meeting  is  to  be 
The  By-law  thus  defines  their  duties : 

le  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  powers  of  the  Association 
;n  its  meetings,  prepare  business  for  the  annual  meeting  succeeding 
ippointment,  fix  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  shall  be  held,  raise 
3ne^  necessary  to  defray  expenses,  and  perform  such  other  duties 
exigencies  shall  seem  to  require." 

>ther  By-Law  requiring  that  the  President  of  the  association  shall 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Augustine  Jones  has  been  desig- 
for  the  position. 
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Journaliflm  bids  fair  to  take  its  place  among  the  learned  professions. 
Students  are  regularly  instructed  in  it  in  several  of  our  universities,  and 
the  example  is  spreading.  Of  course  there  will  be  plenty  of  prejudice, 
as  is  always  the  case,  against  the  ^'college  graduates  who  think  they 
know  more  than  we  do,  who  have  spent  our  life-time  at  it  f  but,  as  is  like- 
wise always  the  case,  in  time  the  trained  men  will  rise  to  the  highest 
posts.  With  all  the  influence  which  the  press  now  possesses,  there  is 
great  need,  not  only  for  all  the  learning,  but  for  all  thje  morality  which 
can  be  drafted  into  the  profession.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  an  editorial 
should  have  so  much  influence,  when  it  is  thrown  ofi*  to  fill  a  contract  by 
an  undisciplined  or  a  thoughtless  mind.  Many  readers — though  we 
think  the  number  is  lessening — buy  their  ideas  like  their  clothing,  ready 
made.  The  very  obscurity  of  the  editor  helps  his  influence.  The  opin- 
ion which  would  be  uninfluential  when  spoken,  becomes  the  utterance  of 
a  great  periodical  when  written,  and  moulds  the  sentiments  of  hundreds. 
The  importance  of  the  Editorial  Departments  of  newspapers,  is  an  index 
of  the  lack  of  thought  of  their  readers.  And  just  in  so  flir  as  this  lack 
exists,  so  far  is  the  need  for  the  most  careful  and  well-considered  com- 
ments on  the  news. 

Wielding  such  a  power,  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  the  editors  lead 
their  readers  into  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  morals ;  that  they  be 
themselves  profound  students  of  the  subject-matter  of  which  they  treat, 
whether  it  be  politics,  literature,  or  any  of  the  sciences ;  that  they  be  of 
pure  life  and  Christian  impulses,  and  that  they  strongly  feel  their  re- 
sponsibility, and  act  fully  up  to  their  trust. 

It  cannot  be  a  source  of  anything  but  gratification  to  see  this  influ- 
ence wrested  from  the  lower  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  higher  class  in- 
tellectually and  morally  ;  and  if  a  young  man  of  talent  wishes  a  profes- 
sion, dignified  but  dangerous,  useful  but  liable  to  great  temptation, 
greatly  influential  but  greatly  abused,  we  do  not  know  where  he  can  do 
more  for  the  cause  of  good  morality  and  high  thinking  than  in  the  pro- 
fession of  Journalism.  However,  it  must  be  a  well  considered  choice 
from  right  motives,  or  he  will  succumb  to  the  pressure  of  evil  influences. 


Important  as  are  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  present  day,  their 
presence  in  such  numbers  brings  certain  peculiar  dangers  and  tempta- 
tions. Indeed,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  increase  of  matter  of 
this  kind  may  not  become  a  serious  evil,  unless  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence can  be  materially  raised.  The  newspaper,  as  at  present  conducted, 
is  an  institution  of  the  age.  We  would  not  wish  to  dispense  with  it  A 
sudden  stoppage  of  the  public  press  would  cause  a  great  void  in  our  lives. 
Competition  is  keen  and  papers  vie  with  each  other  in  the  art  of  making 
their  pages  interesting.  They  succeed  almost  too  well.  The  danger  is 
that  we  will  read  them  too  much,  and  no  time  will  be  left  for  other  read- 
ing.   Yet  the  bare  suggestion  of  a  human  mind,  fed  on  such  literature 
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alone,  is  calculated  to  arouse  fear.  He  who  never  rises  to  the  contem- 
plation of  anything  better  or  higher  than  the  average  newspaper,  misses 
some  of  the  blessings  as  well  as  duties  of  life.  Yet  this  is  what  may  hap- 
pen. Papers  meet  us  at  every  turn;  they  are  more  interesting  than 
books  of  solid  culture.  The  time  devoted  to  the  daily  paper  by  some 
would,  in  a  few  years,  if  otherwise  applied,  give  a  fair  acquaintance  with 
the  best  literature  of  the  age.  The  former  system  gratifies  the  love  of 
novelty,  and  makes  a  man  more  familiar  with  the  good  and  bad — especiaUy 
the  bad — of  the  world  around  him;  the  latter  makes  the  man  of 
finer  nature  and  superior  character.  This  arises  from  two  sources, — the 
inequality  as  to  matter,  manner  and  importance  of  the  ideas  presented, 
and  the  different  effects  upon  the  mind,  considered  purely  as  a  piece 
of  mechanism.  No  one  remembers  what  he  reads  from  a  paper,  or  de- 
sires to  remember  it  longer  than  it  contributes  to  his  feeling  of  familiarity 
with  the  world  around  him.  The  continual  practice  of  reading  only  to 
forget  must  increase  the  tendency  to  forget,  until,  if  one  do  not  lose  all 
taste  for  better  literary  food,  he  will  lose  his  power  of  retaining  that 
which  he  wishes  to  remember.  Not  a  few  of  the  great  workers  of  the 
past  have  declared  that  the  continual  passage  through  their  minds  of  de- 
tails which  they  neither  wished  or  attempted  to  retain,  had  a  positively 
weakening  effect.  Such  it  seems  to  us  is  one  of  the  dangers  to  which 
some  are  exposed  in  this  age. 

Periodicals  of  a  still  higher  grade,  the  reviews  and  monthlies,  are  not 
wholly  devoid  of  danger.  They  are  somewhat  removed  from  the  newspa- 
per, and  too  often  come  in  to  fill  up  the  last  remaining  portion  of  time.  The 
matter  of  these  periodicals  may  be  unobjectionable,  but  the  style  is  not 
always  best  for  continuous  reading.  Writers  for  the  press  write  for  money 
and  must  secure  readers.  They  must  write  in  a  "  telling"  way.  They 
must  write  superficially  as  a  general  rule.  They  must  write  for  immedi- 
ate effect.  Much  is  written  from  a  partisan  standpoint.  The  reader  who 
learns  to  depend  upon  these  productions  is  in  danger  of  moulding  his 
habits  of  mind  to  their  character.  He  is  in  danger  of  becoming  partisan 
and  superficial. 

We  have  expressed  above  our  belief  of  the  importance  of  journal- 
ism. The  world  will  not  do  without  periodicals.  The  wise  thing  to  do 
is  to  learn  to  use — not  abuse — ^them,  and  employ  all  possible  efforts  to 
raise  their  standard  of  excellence. 


A  general  attack  on  the  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  seems  to  be  in 
order  in  the  educational  journals.  A  Philadelphia  public  school  teacher 
has  been  guilty  of  requiring  every  rule  to  be  learned  verbatim,  with  all 
the  punctuation  marks  in  their  proper  place,  and  this  has  produced  much 
criticism,  and,  strange  to  say,  some  defenders.  Then  the  general  charge 
is  made  that  the  text-books  are  unpractical,  giving  a  host  of  diflScult  ex- 
amples which  will  not  resemble  or  suggest  any  real  problems.    But  edu- 
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cation  cannot  be  narrowed  to  the  obviously  practical,  and  so  this  charge 
as  usually  preferred  seems  to  be  a  weak  one.  The  trouble  seems  to  us 
to  lie  in  the  present  system  of  division  of  mathematical  text-books  by 
topics.  A  pupil  is  expected  to  master  the  whole  of  a  hard  arithmetic  be- 
fore he  gets  a  glimpse  of  an  easy  algebra  or  geometry.  If  mathematics 
could  be  looked  on  as  one  science,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  cer- 
tain results,  and  in  which  the  shortest  cut  to  the  conclusion,  provided 
it  was  logical,  was  the  best,  we  would  have  a  radically  different  process  of 
teaching.  Arithmetic  would  lead  the  way,  but  the  elements  of  geometry 
and  algebra  would  soon  be  brought  in.  Then  every  problem  would  be 
solved  by  any  method  which  would  do  it  the  best  and  most  easily.  When 
needed  the  definitions  and  methods  of  trigonometry  would  succeed, 
the  powers  of  the  student  that  much  broadened,  and  analytical  geometry 
and  calculus  would  shortly  follow.  Much  of  our  work  now  is  repetition. 
For  instance,  mensuration  is  taught  by  rule  in  arithmetic,  and  the  ground 
is  again  covered  to  prove  the  rules  in  geometry.  Many  arithmetic  ex- 
amples can  be  done  far  more  easily  by  algebraic  methods.  The  change 
would  be  certainly  in  the  direction  of  practical  results,  for  all  the  unne- 
cessary red  tape  of  the  present  system  would  be  excluded,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  it  would  not  have  its  full  disciplinary  effect. 

Of  course  most  teachers  cannot  do  this  without  a  new  set  of  text-books, 
and  we  suggest  to  some  ambitious  teacher  the  desirability  of  revolution- 
izing the  mathematical  teaching  of  the  country  by  giving  us  a  well- 
arranged  set  on  this  basis.  Something  can  be  done  without  this  by  judi- 
cious selection  from  the  books  now  in  use. 


We  print  elsewhere  in  this  issue  a  list  of  books  on  travel.  This  was 
promised  several  months  ago,  but  delayed,  chiefly  because  so  few  con- 
tributed suggestions  for  it.  In  the  present  list  we  have  had  the  assist- 
ance of  some  whose  judgment  we  value,  and  besides  have  made  free  use 
of  "  The  Children's  Book  List,"  prepared  by  the  Quincy,  Mass.,  Public 
Library.  We  will  continue  to  use  the  Quincy  list,  should  we  publish 
anything  further  of  this  kind,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  prepared  with 
more  than  ordinary  care.  The  appearance  of  this  list  and  that  of  the 
classified  list  sent  out  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  seem  to  indicate  a  disposition 
to  provide  more  carefully  for  youthful  minds.  It  seems  to  us  a  hope- 
ful sign. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  order  of  studies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood schools  under  the  care  of  our  Society.  The  impression  prevails  that 
it  is  only  large  schools  and  academies  which  need  a  regular  "course." 
The  usual  custom  is  to  leave  not  only  the  number  of  studies  to  be  pur- 
sued at  one  time,  but  also  the  order  in  which  they  are  taken  up,  very 
much  to  the  inclination  of  the  pupils  themselves.  An  arbitrary  and  in- 
flexible course  is  not  needed  in  such  schools,  but  a  controlling  agency  to 
direct  the  studies  in  accordance  with  some  well  defined  plan. 
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SELECT  LIST  OF  BOOKS.— TRAVELS. 

The  following  does  not  assume  to  be  either  exhaustive  or  perfect. 
Half  the  people  who  see  it  will  miss  their  favorite  authors.  To  the 
other  half  it  may  convey  valuable  suggestions.  The  field  is  a  wide 
one.  Books  of  travels  multiply  with  bewildering  rapidity.  Some 
general  principles  may  assist  us  in  selecting.  Books  of  travels  in 
foreign  lands  which  are  simply  a  recital  of  injuries  Inflicted  upon 
ignorant  native  races,  are  not  profitable.  Books  which  record  all 
the  slang  and  vulgar  phrases  of  the  country  passed  through,  are 
not  desirable.  There  is  quite  as  great  variety  of  excellence  as  in 
any  other  department  of  literature.  Travellers  who  write  books 
are  only  travellers  after  all.  They  see  with  very  diflerent  eyes. 
Some  see  only  externals,  and  manage  to  record  nothing  that  is  use- 
ful. Some  err  on  the  other  extreme,  and  write  after  the  manner  of 
an  encyclopedia.  Some  writers  thrust  themselves  into  the  narra- 
tive in  such  a  way  as  almost  to  hide  the  country  passed  through. 
The  following  books  appear  to  be  generally  commended : — [Eds.] 

Around  the  World  in  the  Yacht  "Sunbean,"    Annie  Brassey. 
From  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  to  the  Golden 

Horn,  *  Henry  M.  Field. 

From  Egypt  to  Japan,  "       "      ** 

How  I  Crossed  Africa,  2  vols.,  Serpa  Pinto. 

Arctic  Explorations,  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane. 

Six  Months  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Isabella  Bird. 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  R.  H.  Dana. 

Europe  and  the  East,  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime. 
Buried  Cities  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 

Arctic  Boat  Journey,  I.  I.  Hayes. 

Marco  Polo.    His  Life  and  Adventures,  G.  M.  Towle. 

Voyage  of  the  Paper  Canoe,  N.  H.  Bishop. 

Round  the  World,  by  a  Boy,  Edited  by  Samuel  Smiles. 

Trip  to  Manitoba,  Mary  Fitzgibbon. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East,  Annie  Brassey. 

Loff  Letters  from  the  Challenger,  Lord  Campbell. 

A  Lady's  Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Isabella  Bird. 

On  Trek  in  the  Transvaal,  Harriet  Rouch. 

Zig-zag  Journeys  in  Europe,  H.  Butterworth. 
Zig-zag  Journeys  in  Classic  Lands,  " 

Oregon  Trail,  Francis  Parkman. 

Last  Journals,  Livingstone. 

Thousand  Miles*  Walk  across  S.  America,  N.  H.  Bishop. 

There  will  be  times  when  the  earnest  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
intellectual  culture,  as  well  as  the  diligent  prosecution  of  outward 
business  will  be  felt  to  be  duties.  These  will,  with  the  Divine 
blessing,  often  prepare  man  for  more  extensive  usefulness  in  what- 
ever fields  of  labor  the  Lord  designs  to  employ  him.  But  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth,  whether  of  the  intellect  or  in  an  outward 
sense,  must  not  be  the  primary  concern.  To  do  the  Lord's  will' 
must  be  the  governing  rule  of  our  lives. — The  Friend, 
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MENTAL  RECREATION. 

In  our  earDestness  to  find  the  best  methods  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge, and  inspiring  the  thirst  for  it  in  children  as  well  as  in  older 
pupils,  we  are  inclined  to  overlook,  perhaps  even  to  ignore  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  work — recreation.  I  shall  not  dwell  on 
physical  recreation,  essential  as  it  is,  for  all  feel  the  necessity  of 
rest  for  the  body ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  necessity  of  rest  for  the 
mind  is  sufficiently  appreciated.  Seemingly  idle  hours,  which  bring 
in  no  direct,  tangible  benefit  are  often  almost  scorned  by  those  t» 
whom  they  are  of  the  most  value  ;  and  sometimes,  it  is  not  until 
wakefulness,  nervousness,  or  an  absolute  inability  to  work  comes, 
that  the  man  or  woman  realizes  the  fact  that  rest  must  be  taken, 
and  too  often  finds  out  that  the  spring  of  the  constitution  has  lost 
beyond  remedy,  its  elasticity.  Earnest,  active  minds,  the  very  ones 
which  need  rest,  are  generally  those  to  suiier.  Any  of  us  can  call 
to  mind  in  our  circle  of  friends  some  who  have  thus  worked  them- 
selves out.  It  is  far  better  to  extend  the  work  over  a  longer  period. 
It  will  be  better  done ;  for  ability  grows  with  experience,  and  with 
added  years  will  also  come  greater  power  of  distinguishing  between 
the  necessary  and  the  unnecessary,  and  strength  and  energy  will 
not  be  wasted  on  what  experience  has  taught,  and  what  experience 
alone  can  teach,  is  impracticable.  Besides  this,  by  not  over-taxing 
our  powers,  our  influence  will  reach  a  larger  number,  and  be  more 
widely  spread.  The  aim  should  be  to  do  our  best,  and  to  carry 
this  out  '*  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,"  should  be  striven  after. 

It  is  often  said  that  change  of  subject  will  bring  about  the  de- 
sired result  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  always  nor  even  gener- 
ally, true.  It  is  not  rest  for  the  tired  mind,  to  turn  from  science  to 
history,  and  from  history  to  language,  any  more  than  it  is  rest  for  a 
person  already  weary  to  change  from  walking  to  running.  Change 
of  work  before  real  weariness  comes  may  help  to  put  it  ofl^,  but  not 
afterwards.  Nor  is  lounging,  rest  to  an  active  mind,  though  a  time 
may  come  when  the  overtasked  mind  can  do  nothing  else. 

Social  intercourse  has  its  very  important  place  in  recreation  ; 
and,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  substituted  for  it;  but  it  is  not  always 
at  command,  at  least,  of  the  most  improving  kind.  Much  of  so- 
called  social  intercourse  is  in  reality  little  else  but  gossip ;  that  is,  dis- 
cussing other  persons,  their  failures,  their  peculiarities,  their  dress, 
their  motives,  what  they  think  of  us  or  of  others ;  a  profitless  and 
generally  a  harmful  occupation.  It  is  needless  to  say  there  is  no  re- 
creation in  such  employment  as  this.  We  must  talk  about  princi- 
ples and  things  rather  than  persons,  and  if  we  do  discuss  persons,  try 
to  see  the  good  rather  than  tne  evil ;  beauty  rather  than  peculiarity. 
Take  good  motives  for  granted,  rather  than  the  reverse ;  and  in  dis- 
cussion of  character  keep  as  far  as  possible  to  public  men  and  wo- 
•men,  or  to  those  whose  lives  have  been  revealed  to  the  world  in 
their  published  memoirs  or  diaries.     Every  one  can  exert  a  pow- 
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erful  influence  in  this  direction.  True  social  intercourse  is  most 
delightful  as  well  as  improving. 

A  great  resource  for  the  teacher  is  reading.  It  is  therefore 
well  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  it,  especially  for  biography,  travels, 
and  sound  literary  criticism.  Such  books  will  be  more  truly  restful 
than  works  of  fiction,  which  are  so  often  recommended  for  the  pur- 
pose; at  the  same  time  it  is  generally  true  that  a  taste  for  the  first 
three  named  needs  to  be  cultivated.  It  is  charged  against  teachers 
that  they  are  more  likely  to  get  into  "  ruts,"  and  to  stay  there,  than 
those  following  other  vocations.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
the  charge.  The  fact  may  be  partly  due  to  the  circumstance  of 
occupying  the  position  of  a  superior  so  much  of  the  time,  while 
others,  the  great  majority,  who  are  more  in  the  bustle  of  the  world, 
have  their  comers  rubbed  off,  by  the  constant  attrition,  inevitable 
to  those  who  must  find  their  level  in  the  great  crowd  of  men  and 
women  earning  their  living  where  their  daily  companions  and  com- 
petitors are,  practically,  their  equals  in  age  and  ability,  as  well  as  in 
most  other  respects.  The  necessity  for  a  teacher  to  decide  questions 
and  make  statements  ex  cathedra,  tends  undoubtedly  towards  form- 
ing a  general  habit  of  mind,  which  should  however  be  carefully 
guarded  against— it  is  from  want  of  this  care  that  teachers,  in  a  mea- 
sure, become  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  so  remain  in  the  old  lines. 
It  is  an  excellent  way  to  get  out  of  such  lines,  by  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  lives  of  others,  especially  of  those  Vhom  we  ad- 
mire. Thus  some  of  the  various  points  of  view  from  which  objects 
and  actions  may  be  seen,  and  the  different  lights  thus  thrown  upon 
a  subject,  help  to  correct  our  own  Judgment  and  keep  us  modest  as 
r^ards  ourselves.  Again,  when  discouraged,  out  of  heart,  we  turn 
to  some  good  biography,  we  shall  find  our  trials  and  troubles  to  be 
by  no  means  peculiar.  When  things  do  not  shape  themselves  as 
we  wish,  the  patient  forbearance,  and  thoughtful  planning  of  a  Dr. 
Arnold  may  encourage  us ;  Horace  Mann  may  incite  us  to  further 
efforts;  Niebuhr  may  strengthen  our  adherence  to  principle  and 
devotion  \jo  study;  a  Ticknor  will  widen  our  acquaintance  with  the 
literary  world  of  the  past  fifty  years,  taking  us  out  from  our- 
selves ;  a  Grellet  show  the  result  of  humble  dependence  on  Di- 
vine Guidance.  For  means  of  recreation,  biography  is  a  fruit- 
ful field.  English  literature  is  peculiarly  rich  in  good  works  of 
this  class ;  to  those  already  mentioned  may  be  added,  Oliphant's 
Life  of  Edward  Irving,  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,  the  diary  of 
Madame  D'Arblay,  and  Life  of  Baroness  Bunsen,  of  the  last  two 
of  which  such  an  appreciative  notice  appeared  in  the  last  "Stu- 
dent ;"  the  Diary  of  Henry  Crabb  RoDinson,  Lives  of  Prescott, 
Washington  Irving,  of  Thomas  Hood,  Frederick  Perthes,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Macaulay,  and  many  others. 

Books  of  travel  are  to  some  still  more  of  a  recreation  than 
biography.  We  are  carried  still  further  away  from  ourselves,  and 
all  the  time  are  adding  insensibly  to  the  store  of  knowledge,  upon 
which  we  can  draw  for  illustration.     The  past  few  years  have  seen 
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the  publication  of  many  attractive  works,  in  fact  Asia  and  Africa 
have  been  almost  opened  to  us.  Bryce's  Trans-Caucasia  and  Ararat, 
Wallace's  Russia,  Schuyler's  Turkistau,  Stanley's  and  Baker's 
Africa,  are  good  examples;  then  we  have  DuChaillu's  Land  of 
the  Midnight  Sun,  Isaoella  Bird's  books,  Sargent's  Greece,  De 
Amicis'  works,  and  many  others  which  give  us  a  view  of  almost  the 
whole  world  as  it  now  is. 

In  Essays  too,  much  pleasure  can  be  found :  such  as  Dr.  Brown's 
Spare  Hours,  both  series;  Lowell's  Fireside  Travels,  also  his  criti- 
cal works.  Among  My  Books,  and  My  Study  Windows  (though 
these  are  more  solid;)  Helps'  Friends  in  Council  and  Realmah, 
Stedman's  Victorian  Poets,  Hutton's  Literary  Criticism,  and  in 
Symond's  Greek  Poets,  Kingsley's  Miscellanies,  Fields'  Yesterdays 
with  Authors,  Howells*  Venetian  Life  and  Italian  Journeys,  Haw- 
thorne's Note  Books,  and  some  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  books. 
These  are  given  only  as  specimens,  for  the  list  might  be  largely 
extended.  Lastly,  Poetry  will  often  give  much  pleasure  and  rest, 
but  do  not  confine  the  attention  to  "  the  grand  old  masters,"  at 
least  to  their  greater  works,  but  "  read  from  some  humbler  poets," 
for  it  is  simple,  heartfelt  verses  that  give  most  rest.     A  collection  of 

g)em8,  such  as,  Coates'  Fireside  Encvclopedia,  or  Dana's  Household 
ook  of  Poetry,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  Some 
may  feel  that  there  is  very  little  poetry  in  their  lives, — so  much  the 
more  shouW  they  try  to  get  it.  I  believe  we  all  should  culti- 
vate a  love  for  poetry,  and  try  to  see  more  of  the  beautiful  in  the 
world.  True  poetry  is  always  elevating  and  should  give  us  "  nobler 
loves  and  nobler  cares." 

Not  strictly  connected  with  mental  recreation  but  allied  to  it  are, 
wood  carving,  wood  engraving,  etching,  drawing  and  sketching,  all 
of  which,  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  art,  are  specially  restful. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  urge  upon  workers  of  every  sort  the 
benefit,  the  necessity,  of  taking  real  recreation,  and  taking  it  syste- 
matically. Though  time  may  seem  to  be  wanting,  it  is  better  to 
neglect,  apparently,  regular  work  a  little ;  for  experience  will  show 
that  mind  and  body  can  do  more  in  a  given  time  with  true  recre- 
ation, than  without  it.  Allen  C.  Thomas. 

It  seems  very  strange  and  inconsistent  in  a  person  or  a  party  to 
pretend  to  be  much  concerned  in  the  future  state  of  their  fellow- 
men  when  they  are  totally  indifferent  to  the  well-being  of  the  hu- 
man race  here.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  the  prophets  and 
sages  have  taught,  it  is  that  it  is  not  only  desirable  but  absolutely 
obligatory  in  man  to  improve  the  talents  intrusted  to  him  ;  and 
how  shall  we  do  this  but  by  education  ?  Sure,  ignorance  cannot  do 
it.  The  ability  to  grasp  education  and  thereby  advance  ourselves 
more  and  more  toward  the  Divinity,  is  the  noblest  faculty  we  pos- 
sess ;  therefore,  let  us  develop  it,  and  so  far  as  we  are  able  assist 
and  encourage  those  about  us.  Education  is  our  most  complete  and 
only  hope.     Let  us  not  neglect  it. — Elson. 
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FILOLOGY    IN  GRAMMAR. 

(Concluded.) 

Let  us  examin  this  point  as  briefly  as  possible.  Hwat  could  the 
uninitiated  in  the  history  of  the  English  language  infer  from  this 
remark  but  that  our  modem  English  plurals  ar  made  according  to 
the  models  of  French  nouns  ?  Granting  that  the  8  of  French  nouns 
may  hav  had  an  item  of  influence,  we  know  that  it  never  could  hay 
had  it  if  the  assimilation  had  not  alredy  begun  before  the  Norman 
conquest,  according  to  a  purely  English  proces,  hwich  would  hay 
produced,  not  to  say  did  produce,  this  result  of  itself.*  No  more  is 
French  influence  needed  to  account  for  the  8  of  the  plural  than  for 
the  8  of  the  possessiy  case  singular.  Nor  can  it  be  admitted  at  al 
as  French  influence,  for  then  we  should  hay  the  anomaly  of  a 
mixt  grammar,  hwich  filologists  deny  to  haye  existed,  and  assert 
as  a  linguistic  principle  to  be  impossible.  On  this  point  the  lead- 
ing filologist  of  America  says :  "  Howeyer  many  French  nouns  and 
yerbs  wer  admitted  to  ful  citizenship  in  English  speech,  they  all 
had  to  giy  up  in  this  respect  their  former  nationality.  Eyery  one 
of  them  was  declined  or  conjugated  after  Germanic  models.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  language  with  a  mixt  grammatical  apparatus  has  neyer 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  linguistic  students ;  it  would  be  to 
them  a  monstrosity ;  it  seems  an  impossibility."  (Whitney,  Lan- 
guage and  Study  of  Language,  pp.  198-9.) 

Let  these  two  points  suffice  as  illustrations,  taken  from  this 
one  part  of  speech,  of  the  importance  of  filology  and  the  extent  to 
hwich  it  is  inyolved  eyen  in  the  study  of  our  latest  English.  Ex- 
amples of  equally  striking  caracter  might  be  multiplied  at  wil. 
There  was  scarcely  an  ancient  grammatical  proces  hwich  has  not 
been  handed  down  to  our  own  time  by  one  or  more  examples.  To 
follow  up  the  historical  method,  therefore,  is  not  a  course  to  hwich 
we  must  be  urged  by  abstract  principles  of  scientific  necessity ;  the 
initiated  into  these  tnings  ar  irresistibly  led  into  it  by  the  constantly 
recurring  temptations  to  trace  out  those  landmarks  of  the  history 
of  our  speech. 

These  historical  hints  abound  in  eyery  part  of  speech.  To  hwat 
an  interesting  chapter  on  the  grammar  of  the  adjectiy  ar  we  in- 
vited by  these  different  forms  of  the  one  word,  old,  olden,  older, 
elder  f  And  if  the  speech  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  is  to  be  respected, 
each  of  these  apparent  irregularities  has  a  larg  number  of  analogs 
of  perfect  regularity.  Again,  the  principle  of  economy  as  illustrated 
in  the  irregular  comparison  of  adjectiys,  e.  g.,  good,  better,  best,  is  one 
of  widest  application  Insted  of  allowing  these  examples  to  pas  by 
as  anomalies,  they  should  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  most  fascinat- 
ing lecture  on  the  history  of  language.  How  els  is  such  a  com- 
pound conjugation  as  that  of  the  verb  to  be  with  the  complemen- 
tary forms  am,  ar,  wa8,  wer,  to  be  made  intelligible  to  the  mere 

*  For  a  satisfactory,  popular  exposition  of  these  historical  points,  see  Louns- 
bury's  History  of  the  English  Language.,  Part  II.  Chap.  II. 
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tyro?  (The  very  words  in  hwich  this  illustration  is  given,  am,  ar, 
woe,  wer,  suggest  a  filological  principle  of  wide  application  in  Eng- 
lish, as  wel  as  in  the  other  languages  of  our  family.  In  Old  Eng- 
lish it  is  abundantly  observed  in  the  so-called  "grammatical 
change.")  Such  an  explanation  must  be  resorted  to  to  free  the 
language  of  our  Scriptures  from  the  carping  criticism  of  the  aver- 
age grammarian.  "The  powers  that  be" — retained  in  the  new  re- 
vision— would  hardly  pas  muster  as  an  indicativ  expression  and  of 
plural  number.  In  this  respect  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
agrees  with  the  almost  invariable  usage  of  Chaucer  and  Langland. 
It  is  a  traditional  use  of  classic  West  Saxon  of  the  earliest  time. 
The  ar  of  to-day  as  plural  of  the  present  indicativ,  is  derived  from 
aron  of  the  Northumbrian  dialect.  In  this  point  the  idiom  of  the 
northern  dialect,  aided  by  the  exclusiv  use  of  ar  is  the  language  of 
the  Scandinavian  invaders  of  England,  has  become  generally 
adopted  as  correct  English. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  a  filological 
study  of  our  English  forms  from  the  fact  that  our  standard  speech 
is  not  a  direct  descendent  from  a  single  Old  English  dialect.  There 
ar  many  particulars  in  hwich  the  influence  of  the  different  dialects 
is  perceptible,  and  in  hwich  it  must  be  taken  into  account  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  right  idea  of  the  genesis  of  our  present  forms. 

These  dialects  wer  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  not  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  dialectic  differences  of  the  Old  English  period.  North- 
ern, Midland  and  Southern.  Chaucer  wrote  in  the  Midland  dia- 
lect, and  thus  made  it  the  basis  of  modern  English.  But,  in  many 
respects,  both  of  grammatical  forms  and  of  word-building,  traces  of 
both  the  other  dialects  ar  preserved.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
Northern,  both  in  respect  of  matters  peculiar  to  it,  and  in  proceses 
hwich  became  common  to  the  other  dialects,  we  see  the  first  move- 
ment in  the  North.  One  point  of  this  kind  I  wish  to  specify-  It 
is  the  8  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  indicativ. 

Shepherd  says  of  it  in  the  work  quoted  above,  p.  42,  that  "Thru 
the  agency  of  the  French,  the  th  3rd  person  singular  indie,  pres. 
was  gradually  softened  to  «."  For  such  an  explanation  as  this 
there  is  absolutely  no  palliation.  The  true  origin  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Northumbrian  dialect,  hwere  the  th  was  frequently 
changed  to  8  alredy  in  the  Old  English  period.  By  the  thirteenth 
century  the  latter  had  completely  supplanted  the  former  in  the 
North.  Elshwere  th  was  regularly  employed  thruout  the  middle 
English  period.  Chaucer  makes  use  of  s  only  designedly  to  repre- 
sent the  dialect  of  the  North,  or  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
rhyme.  First  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  begins  to  make  its  appear- 
ance in  the  literary  language.  From  the  middle  of  that  century 
for  a  hundred  years,  the  two  forms,  th  and  «,  existed  side  hj  side. 
The  latter,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Northern  dialect,  was  making  its 
way  to  the  South.  It  is  not  found,  however,  in  the  authorized  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  Bacon's  works.  But  by 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  form  in  8  had  become  the 
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frevailiDg  one,  and  since  that  time  has  become  almost  exclusiv. 
f  this  change  was  due  to  French  influence,  hwy  did  it  not  first 
show  itself  in  the  South,  hwere  French  influence  was  most  strongly 
felt  ?    The  statement  is  too  palpably  false  to  need  serious  refutation.* 

In  a  similar  manner  the  ath  of  the  Northern  dialect  gave  first  as, 
then  68  and  8  as  the  sign  of  the  plural  of  verbs.  In  the  Midland 
and  Southern  dialects  they  wer  respectivly  en  and  eth.  The  mod- 
ern plurals  ar  from  the  Midland  termination,  and  ar  derived  by  the 
simple  steps  of  dropping  the  n  and  ceasing  to  pronounce  the  e,  tho 
generally  retained  to  no  use  in  writing.  Both  eth  and  8  continued 
longer  than  en  as  a  separate  termination.  The  last,  according  to 
Ben  Jonson,  was  employed  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
former  ar  found  even  in  the  seventeenth  century.  ''There  ar 
more  than  two  hundred  plurals  in  8  (says  Lounsbury,  p.  318),  to  be 
found  in  Shakspeare's  plays.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  plu- 
rals in  8  wer  common  during  the  whole  Elizabethan  period  ;  but  by 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  hav  pretty  generally 
gone  out  of  use.  The  language  of  low  life,  however,  retains  to 
some  extent  this  form  to  the  present  day." 

The  verb  is  that  part  of  speech  hwich  givs  the  richest  results  of 
this  filological  inquiry.  There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  it  hwich  does 
not  amply  reward  historical  investigation,  and  hwich  can  not  be 
fully  understood  without  it.  Let  me  simply  mention  one  other 
point  of  greatest  importance  to  the  primary  teacher.  It  is  the 
double  preterits  of  strong  verbs.  I  hav  found  that  nothing  els  in 
grammar  so  soon  elicits  an  activ  interest  in  these  matters  as  an  in- 
telligent explanation  of  these  so-called  irregularities.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  preceding  points  sufficiently  shows  the  importance  of 
the  method,  and  of  its  results. 

One  other  remark  I  must  also  make  in  conclusion.  It  wil  be 
said  that  this  grade  of  study  is  beyond  the  clases  of  English  gram- 
mar in  our  schools.  I  hav  not  intended  to  advocate  the  introduc- 
tion of  comparativ  grammar  into  the  primary  school.  I  only  wish 
to  say  that  whoever  attempts  to  teach  English  ought  to  know  Eng- 
lish, and  that  he  must  know  al  this,  and  more  too,  in  order  to 
teach  it  intelligently.  J.  Franklin  Davis. 

•       • 

A  speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion explained  why  teachers  are  outranked  by  the  members  of  the 
other  professions.  It  is  because,  taken  as  a  whole,  he  said,  the 
teachers  are  entitled  to  nothing  better.  Their  work  makes  them 
narrow — their  lives  are  almost  necessarily  monastic ;  they  have  not 
money  to  travel,  nor  time  for  reading  and  thought,  and  their  minds 
are  constantly  brought  in  contact  with  inferior  ones.  "  The  pro- 
fessor," added  the  speaker,  "should  take  part,  so  far  as  his  duties 
will  allow,  with  other  men  in  those  active  concerns  of  life  in  which 
many  must  co-operate — so  that  his  pupils  may  see  that  he  is  not 
only  a  man  among  boys  but  a  man  among  men.  No  teacher  should 
allow  himself  to  be  a  mere  teacher." 

*  See  Lounsbury's  Hist.  Eng.  Language,  pp.  315-16. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  OUR  DAUGHTERS  * 

The  future  of  the  church  and  of  the  world  is  so  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the  education  of  our  daughters, 
that  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  to  give  our  most  earnest, 
prayerful  thought  to  its  consideration. 

This  will  be  more  easy  if  we  allow  our  minds  to  dwell  for  a  few 
moments  upon  the  present  position  of  woman.  It  is  becoming  a 
recognized  fact  that  to  her,  alike  with  the  brethren,  spiritual  gifts 
are  committed,  and  in  many  evangelical  denominations  beside 
Friends,  earnest  devout  women  are  to-day  laboring  both  as  mis- 
sionaries abroad  and  as  spiritual  teachers,  and  in  some  cases  minis- 
ters at  home.  Again,  almost  all  professions  and  ever^  department 
of  business  life  have  been  thrown  open  to  her.  Especially  has 
teaching  proved  to  be  an  appropriate  occupation.  But  beyond  all 
these  is  the  common  lot;  so  blessed  when  tilled  by  a  woman  of  cul- 
tured mind  and  heart,  where  as  daughter,  sister,  wife,  mother,friend, 
she  wields  an  influence  beyond  our  finiteness  to  measure.  One  as 
Wordsworth's  Lucy — 

"  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  hiunan  nature's  daily  food, 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  between  life  and  death ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will,    . 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  sometning  of  an  angel  light." 

How  shall  these  responsibilities  be  met?  What  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  life  opening  before  the  young?  It  is  a  trite 
but  no  less  true  saying,  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined. 
Could  this  conference  reach  its  influence  to  the  homes  of  our  wide- 
spread Yearly  Meetings  throughout  Iowa  and  Kansas,  where  edu- 
cation is  truly  begun,  we  would  urge  upon  every  parent  to  consecrate 
each  child  so  truly  to  God,  that  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual 
parts  of  the  X^onderful  being  committed  to  our  care  may  all  be  trained 
and  cultivated,  else  the  life  and  its  work  will  be  marred.  The 
mind  cannot  expand  in  symmetrical  proportions  except  as  pre- 
served in  health.  It  therefore  becomes  an  imperative  duty  upon 
parents  to  watch  with  jealous  care  that  early  habits  shall  be  formed 
favorable  to  health,  that  with  strength  and  vigor,  brain  and  muscle 
may,  as  handmaids  trained  for  service,  be  ready  as  the  mind  ex- 
pands, to  perform  regular  and  continuous  labor.  This  requires 
vigilance  and  knowledge  with  much  decision  from  earliest  infancy. 
How  many  children  are  allowed  to  sit  up  until  late  in  the  evening, 

♦  Read  at  the  Educational  Conference  of  the  Western  Department,  9th  mo. 
I2th,  1S81. 
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to  eat  of  rich  and  indigestible  food,  and  to  dress  so  unsuitably  that 
in  our  changeable  climate  few  are  found  even  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years  with  really  sound  health.  But  if  physical  development  is 
important  from  early  childhood,  how  supremely  so  are  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual.  Are  we  sensible  of  the  opportunities  lying  all 
around  us  while  our  children  are  vouqg  for  laying  a  sure  foun- 
dation in  each  of  these  respects.  The  present  phase  of  life  in  the 
West  has  some  peculiar  advantages  in  this  regard,  from  the  few 
calls  to  evening  engagements  away  from  home,  and  the  increased 
opportunity  for  obtaining  valuable  literature  of  all  kinds. 

When  the  toils  of  the  day  are  over  and  the  family  gather  round 
the  hearth-stone,  it  requires  some  sacrifice  and  much  earnest  effort 
to  read  regularly  for  an  hour  books  suited  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  children ;  but  if  this  is  begun  under  a  sense  of  duty  it  will 
soon  be  found  to  be  a  pleasant  and  most  satisfying  time  to  both 
older  and  younger.  Travels,  Natural  History,  Biography  and 
Poetry,  will  become  in  turn  the  delight  of  all,  and  conversation 
become  a  part  of  home-training,  as  something  to  talk  about  is 
brought  to  view.  I  believe  few  realize  how  early  children  thus 
trained  listen  with  a  keen  relish  to  books  usually  considered 
adapted  to  mature  minds.  I  have  seen  a  child  of  eight  years  enjoy 
Pilgrim's  Progress  intelligently,  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to  hear  the 
"Oxford  Reformers"  which  was  being  read  in  the  family.  The  best 
spiritual  instruction  in  the  form  of  religious  biography  will  form 
a  part  especially  on  First-day  evenings.  Not  only  the  lives  of  re- 
markable children  who  have  died  young,  but  the  great  and  good  of 
all  ages,  whose  difficulties  and  failures  as  well  as  their  victories  and 
work  for  the  Master  alike  inspire  faith,  courage  and  hope,  and 
teach  that  honest  labor  and  conscientious  striving  after  holiness 
always  have  their  reward.  And  above  all  let  us  read  the  bible 
with  our  children,  having  them  read  to  us  the  books  of  both  the 
old  and  new  testaments  as  books  connectedly.  It  is  to  this  habit 
when  a  boy  at  his  mother's  knee  that  John  Kuskin  owes  his  ability 
to  quote  obscure  passages  which  often  gleam  from  his  pages 
with  surprising  aptness.  And  the  efficiency  of  the  young  disciple 
Timothy  was  largely  increased  by  his  knowledge  from  a  child,  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  A  writer  of  large  experience  has  told  us  that 
the  character  is  mainly  formed  before  eight  years  of  age.  While 
thinking  this  a  somewhat  exaggerated  statement,  it  suggests  a  great 
truth  which  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  ponder.  But  delightful  as 
is  the  season  when  our  children  are  thus  almost  wholly  under  our 
influence  and  care,  when  the  day-school  demands  only  its  six  hours 
per  day,  and  the  confidence  of  childhood  makes  it  easy  to  correct 
false  impressions  received  from  school-masters  or  teachers,  the 
time  comes  when  the  academy  or  high-school,  preparatory  to  the 
college,  claims  them,  and  the  peculiar  training  of  our  daughters 
presses  upon  us.  Most  important  are  these  few  years;  the  reality 
of  life,  the  grandeur  of  a  iruey  pure,  womanly  character,  the  mis- 
sion which  each  is  called  to  fulfil  may  at  this  time  in  life  be  so  im- 
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pressed  that  they  can  never  be  lost  sight  of— habits  of  study  as  to 
thoroughness,  perseverance,  and  the  reaching  in  thought  to  the  end 
aimed  at — self-denial  in  restricting  reading  to  that  which  really 
elevates,  and  resolutely  arranging  the  time  needed  for  other  duties, 
so  as  to  gain  the  needed  hours  for  mental  improvement, — ^redeem- 
ing the  time  in  its  truest  sense.  All  these  should  enter  into  the 
preparatory  course  ere  pur  daughters  leave  us  to  enter  the  halls  of 
college. 

It  is  folly  to  expect  that  even  four  years  of  faithful  study  can 
give  all  that  we  should  look  for  in  an  educated  woman,  if  these 
previous  instructions  have  been  neglected.  A  glance  at  the  course 
of  study  in  Penn  College,  either  in  the  classical  or  scientific  course, 
will  show  how  little  time  can  possibly  be  given  to  outside  reading 
while  pursuing  them.  But  the  habits  alluded  to  above  of  methodi- 
cal training  will  so  greatly  aid  in  this  respect,  that  it  has  been 
proved,  that  some  time  daily  can  be  gained  for  reading  that  which 
feeds  both  mind  and  soul.  Of  the  benefits  of  college  training  for 
woman  we  can  scarcely  speak  too  highly.  If  her  work  is  to  be  in 
some  special  profession,  it  is  a  necessity  that  due  preparation  be 
given,  but  no  less  important  is  it  that  those  to  whom  is  committed 
the  influencing  and  moulding  of  the  young,  the  creating  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  homes,  should  be  fitted  for  the  holy  task.  And 
this  will  be  greatly  aided  by  that  development  of  mmd  and  heart 
which  the  Christian,  shall  I  say,  Friends'  College  should  bestow. 
The  chief  end  of  the  college,  says  Professor  Seelye,  is  indeed  intel- 
lectual culture.  That  culture  however  we  cannot  secure  if  the 
religious  faculties  be  neglected.  Therefore  we  would  that  our 
daughters  should  daily  engage  in  those  religious  exercises,  both 
public  (in  so  far  as  every  college  exercise  is  public)  and  private, 
which  will  most  naturally  keep  alive  and  develop  the  Christian  life. 
At  Mt.  Holyoke,  where  so  noble  a  band  of  Christian  women  have 
been  educated,  the  rule  has  long  been  proved  to  be  a  most  valuable 
one,  of  requiring  each  pupil  to  spend  a  half  hour  alone  each  day 
with  no  book  at  hand  save  the  bible,  and  that  only  to  be  read  when 
the  longing  for  it  made  it  desirable.  Prayer  and  communion  with 
God  were  distinctly  impressed  as  the  duties  to  be  performed.  From  ^ 
women  educated  there,  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  the  noble  founder 
of  this  institution,  Mary  Lyon,  I  have  learned  that  a  larger  num- 
ber of  the  many  convei'sions  to  Christ  numbered  among  the  pu- 
pils have  been  traced  to  this  silent  hout,  than  to  any  other  hu- 
man instrumentality. 

I  would  not  presume  to  speak  on  the  best  course  of  study  for  the 
perfect  development  of  the  mind,  but  believe  that  the  effect  of  one 
which  combines  in  due  proportion  the  classics,  mathematics  and 
scientific  work,  will  be  found  to  approach  much  nearer  the  mark 
aimed  at  than  when  either  is  omitted.  I  would  urge  upon  us  to 
pause  ere  we  turn  aside  to  make  special  courses.  Again  and  again 
the  question  is  asked,  of  what  practical  value  is  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek.    Not  only  have  they  been  found  in  the  opinion  of  one 
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of  our  best  educated  men  to  be  the  shortest  route  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  best  literature  and  the  most  important  languages,  but  in  the 
peculiar  training  they  afford,  the  mental  gymnastics,  as  one  has 
said,  they  offer,  the  mind  expands  and  is  able  to  grasp  with 
strength  and  clearness  the  momentous  questions  which  meet  every 
soul.  In  college-life,  above  all  which  precedes  it,  should  that 
crystallization  of  character  take  place  which  fixes  the  trend  of 
the  future. 

It  has  been  said  that  association  with  a  well-educated  woman 
is  a  liberal  education ;  therefore  while  valuing  as  of  the  high- 
est importance  the  influence  of  professors,  whose  .strength  and 
purity  will  influence  and  inspire,  it  seems  to  me  of  great  ne- 
cessity that  each  institution  should  have  in  it,  at  least  one 
woman,  whose  whole  character  as  Christian,  scholar,  and  truly 
refined  woman,  should  be  worthy  of  imitation.  How  oflen  we 
have  had  to  regret  the  marring  of  the  influence  of  valuable 
characters  through  the  neglect  of  forming  correct  habits  in  youth. 
Above  all,  may  our  institutions  of  learning  so  train  our  daughters 
to  form  the  highest  ideals  of  moral  truth  and  purity,  so  quicken 
their  thirst  for  holiness  of  life  and  develop  their  conscientious- 
ness, that  in  returning, to  their  homes,  the  daily  round,  the  com- 
mon task,  will  never  be  a  burden,  but  the  development  of  the 
mind  be  found  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  eflficiency  of 
home-life.  Hannah  E.  Bean. 


The  Value  of  the  Induction  Balance. — A  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times,  who  has  been  examining  the  Hughes  Induction 
Balance  at  the  Electric  Exhibition,  Paris,  thinks  that  with  proper 
use  it  could  have  made  no  error  in  locating  the  bullet  in  President 
Garfield's  body,  and  he  relates  the  following  incident  as  confirma- 
tory of  the  instrument's  trustworthiness :  Mr.  Elisha  Gray,  whose 
name  is  well  known  in  America  in  connection  with  the  telephone 
and  the  harmonic  telegraph,  was  a  disbeliever  in  the  utility  of  the 
induction  balance  as  a  surgical  appliance.  He  said  to  Professor 
Hughes:  "Thirty  years  ago,  when  working  at  some  metal  work,  a 
filing  of  iron  entered  my  finger ;  the  more  I  tried  to  extract  it  the 
deeper  it  went  in.  I  believe  it  is  still  there,  and  if  your  instrument 
is  of  any  value  you  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  me  in  which  finger  it 
is."  The  presence  of  bone  or  flesh  in  the  coil  of  the  balance  would 
produce  no  effect ;  a  metal  or  other  conductor  is  necessary.  Pro- 
fessor Hughes  tested  Mr.  Gray's  fingers ;  none  of  them  gave  any 
sound  untu  he  came  to  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  when  the 
balance  of  the  coils  were  quite  destroyed  and  a  noise  was  given  out. 
This  was  the  very  finger  in  which  the  filing  was  buried  30  years 
ago. 


The  assertion  is  made  that,  at  Harvard  University,  in  the  last 
fifi^  years,  no  smoking  student  has  graduated  at  the  head  of  his 
class. — jPu6/ic  Ledger, 
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CURRENT    JUVENILE    MAGAZINES. 

In  looking  over  various  magazines  for  young  people  lately  brought 
to  our  notice,  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  pronounce  a  simple 
dictum  for  or  against  any  one.  Their  composite  nature  makes  the 
question  a  mixed  one,  and  in  recording  an  honest  opinion  of  the 
different  elements  in  each,  we  fear  that  no  very  clear  impression  of 
any  magazine  as  a  whole,  will  be  produced. 

As  might  be  expected  in  the  age  of  progress  in  wood  cutting  and 
engraving,  the  illustrations  offered  to  the  young  people  in  nearly  all 
of  these  papers  are  very  well  executed,  and  this  counts  for  a  good 
deal,  for  though  youthful  imagination  is  able  to  clothe  the  rudest 
sketch  with  what  is  necessary  for  interest  and  enjoyment,  children 
soon  learn  to  distinguish  good  pictures  from  bad,  and  as  a  great 
many  ideas,  correct  or  incorrect,  find  their  way  into  young  heads 
through  the  medium  of  pictures,  more  quickly  indeed  and  vividly 
than  in  any  other  way,  it  is  important  that  the  impressions  thus 
produced  should  be  accurate,  and  the  taste  cultivated  pure.  We 
notice  in  some  magazines  a  tendency,  following  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  towards  decoration  rather  than  natural  illustration,  and  while 
the  former  has  its  place,  the  indefinite  skStchiness  and  the  gene- 
ralized look  of  some  of  the  birds  and  animals  which  form  parts  of 
the  designs  make  us  wish  for  Harrison  Weir's  uneesthetic  but  real 
live  cocks  and  hens  and  horses. 

To  take  up  some  of  the  papers  in  detail.  We  will  begin  with 
the  babies,  for  whom  Lothrop  &  Co.  publish  .every  month  eight 
pages  of  Babyland,  printed  on  strong  paper  which  can  be  trusted 
in  little  lands,  and  illustrated  with  pretty  cuts  of  children  and 
chickens  and  pussy-cats,  which  will  go  farther  to  please  the  little 
two  and  three  year  olds  than  the  reading  matter — but  some  of  the 
little  stories  and  rhymes  are  cunning  enough,  and  only  now  and 
then  go  over  the  heads  of  the  hearers.  There  is  a  simple  outline 
picture  at  the  end  of  each  number  accompanied  with  a  little  ex- 
planatory text,  in  which  the  colors  of  the  objects  are  mentioned,  so 
that  a  child  may  paint  them  according  to  the  description. 

The  Pansy,  published  by  the  same  company,  is  a  little  weekly 
sheet  at  fifty  cents  a  year.  It  professes  to  be  stories  for  boys  and 
girls — they  are  moral  and  religious  stories — the  moral  of  some  very 
good,  the  religion  in  others  a  little  sentirqental.  From  the  same 
editors  comes  the  LitUe  Folks*  Header,  a  nice  little  illustrated  sixteen 
page  pamphlet  with  simple  stories  in  short  sentences  and  easy  words 
— an  attractive  reading  book  for  kindergarten  scholars.  Lothrop 
&  Co.  are  prolific  in  juvenile  works — they  are  the  publishers  of  the 
monthly  Wide  Awake.  This  is  for  older  boys  and  girls,  and  with 
its  supplement  makes  quite  a  bulky  volume  of  about  eighty  pages. 
The  paper  is  to  be  used  as  an  organ  by  the  Chautauqua  Young  Folks 
Reading  Union,  and  this  supplement  consists  of  articles  provided 
especially  for  the  members  of  this  newly  organized  association.     In 
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the  October  number  we  have  the  first  of  twelve  Magna  Cbarta 
Stones,  giving  an  account  of  the  causes  that  l#d  to  the  signing  of 
the  great  paper ;  one  of  a  series  on  "  Ways  To  Do  Things,"  of  which 
six  are  to  oe  for  boys  and  six  for  girls,  describes  a  great  variety  of 
knots  and  splices  ;  *  The  Travelling  Law  School"  starts  a  party  of 
young  people  at  the  Boston  State  House  on  a  journey  of  instruction 
on  the  objects  of  government,  and  its  division  in  our  own  and  other 
countries  for  national  and  local  purposes ;  and  one  of  the  '*  Health 
and  Strength  Papers"  makes  practical  suggestions  about  exercise  to 
indolent  young-lady  school  girls.  In  the  main  part  of  the  paper 
there  is  a  lively  letter  to  boys  from  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  connected  with  the  Chautauqua  Community ;  it  is  in 
his  usual  style — discursive  and  suggestive.  A  little  article  on 
Bears,  wild  and  tame,  is  pleasantly  written.  A  sketch  of  Lincoln's 
early  life  is,  we  suppose,  substantially  true,  though  the  conversa- 
tions are  of  course  imaginary.  Boys  B.  C  gives  a  picturesque  little 
episode  of  old  Egyptian  life.  The  other  stories  are  various  in  merit. 
In-Sharon  we  have  two  very  real  little  girls  from  different  walks  of 
life:  the  unabashed  though  not  impertinent  curiosity  of  "Miss 
Libbie  Biggar,"  and  the  homesick  shyness  of  the  little  girl  just 
taken  from  the  rustic  solitude  of  Rocky  Fork,  are  as  natural  as 
can  be.  On  the  contrary,  "A  Foreign  Embassy"  is  what  weshould 
call  a  "gotten  up"  story,  sentiment  and  all,  while  "  in  Having  His 
Own  Way"  there  is  the  sensational  element  so  much  to  be  deprecated ; 
the  last  heir  of  an  estate  turns  up  as  the  coachman  of  the  next  in 
succession — a  young  girl  of  eighteen.  The  poetry  is  of  small  ac- 
count— a  description  of  October  introduces  a  bee  in  the  heart  of  a 
wild  rose !  and  a  sentimental  child  who  asks  the  gentian  where  it 
got  its  color  and  its  beautiful  fringe,  is  informed  that  its  own  blue 
eyes  and  long  lashes  furnished  the  suggession.  Such  nonsense  is 
worse  than  distasteful.  Why  will  people  write  for  children  about 
children's  lovely  eyes  and  hair. 

The  Nursery,  long  a  favorite,  and  we  think  deservedly  so,  among 
the  younger  children,  is  about  to  change  its  name,  and  comes  out 
as  Our  LUtle  OneSy  with  Oliver  Optic  as  editor.  A  slight  former 
acquaintance  with  some  of  his  books  has  given  us  a  strong  prejudice 
against  him  as  a  decidedly  sensational  writer  for  young  people,  and 
wnile  in  the  present  number,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
rather  foolish  jingles  and  a  "smart  child"  anecdote,  there  is  not 
much  to  criticise,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  the  same  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness  that  has  characterized  the  little  stories  in 
the  old  paper. 

In  the  St.  Nicholas,  a  very  popular  monthly,  we  have  in  each 
number  about  seventy  pages  of  very  varied  matter — poems,  some 
pathetic,  s6me  more  or  less  funny,  with  illustrations  often  rather 
grotesque  than  humorous,  and  A  good  sprinkling  of  more  mature 
fiction,  usually  for  boys,  and  generally  unobjectionable  in  tone,  the 
most  dubious  being  the  slightly  sensational  stories  of  adventure  in 
South  America,  which  smack  too  much  of  Capt.  Mayne  Reid's  wonders. 
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Incidents,  true,  or  possibly  true,  of  preservation  in  danger,  heroic 
conduct,  etc.,  with  ^  little  natural  history,  and  a  few  picture  pages 
for  the  "  Very  little  Folk"  make  up  the  rest  of  the  original  matter. 
A  good  feature  is  the  introduction,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Treasure 
Box  of  English  Literature,"  of  two  or  three  poems  by  authors  of 
acknowledged  merit,  valuable  in  themselves,  cultivating  aod  in- 
spiring, and  not  less  valuable  as  an  introduction  to  what  might 
otherwise  remain  unexplored  regions  of  enjoyment  and  profit  Here 
again  we  mav  remark  that  a  child's  taste  is  quickly  trained  to  dis- 
cernment. We  knew  one  only  ^ve  years  old,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  hear  poetry  which,  though  simple,  was  truly  poetic  in 
style  and  expression,  and  who,  when  on  one  occasion  his  request 
to  "  hear  some  poetry"  was  responded  to  by  reading  nursery  jingles, 
remarked  scornfully  **  That's  not  poetry."  Before  leaving  the  St.  Nich- 
olas we  ought  to  mention  that  in  connection  with  it  has  been  organized 
a  branch  of  the  Agassiz  Association.  This  society,  to  encourage 
oung  people  in  the  study  of  natural  objects,  now  numbers  twelve 
undred  members,  and  makes  its  seventh  report  in  the  back  of  this 
magazine.  The  St,  Nicholas  has,  too,  a  Letter-box  and  a  Riddle-box. 
The  Youths*  Companion  has  a  wide  circulation  and  long-estab- 
lished reputation,  having  reached  its  fifty-fourth  volume,  but  we 
cannot  pretend  to  any  long  acquaintance  with  it.  It  is  a  weekly, 
and  comes  in  paper  form.  It  claims  to  have  published  the  first 
poetical  effort  of  the  late  Dr.  Holland.  In  the  dozen  pages  of  the 
number  before  us  there  is  collected  a  great  variety  of  short  articles, 
nearly  all  instructive  or  suggestive,  with  here  and  there  a  "  funny 
story,"  and  at  the  end  the  usual  complement  of  enigmas  and  acrostics. 
The  only  thing  to  which  we  can  take  exception  is  a  story  by  Louise 
Moulton,  innocent  enough  in  substance,  but  with  a  flavor  of  senti- 
mentality which  would  make  it  avoided  by  boys,  and,  we  are  afraid, 
enjoyed  by  some  girls.  The  only  love  in  it  is  the  past  love  of  an 
old  book-seller,  but  the  little  Olivette  with  "  great  dark  eyes,  tangled 
curling  hair  and  full  bright  lips,"  who  sings  to  her  brother's  violin 
in  the  streets,  and  spends  her  few  spare  pence  on  Poems  of  Love  and 
Sorrow,  is  such  an  improbable  and  romantic  creature  that  we  feel 
sorry  any  space  should  be  given  to  her  in  a  paper,  the  rest  of 
whose  contents  is  calculated  to  do  good.  Such  stories  would  for 
us  condemn  the  paper  if  there  were  any  girls  in  question,  but  it 
is  only  fair  to  give  some  idea  of  the  further  contents.  We  have  a 
story  of  two  bound  boys,  one  of  whom  cons  his  spelling  book  while 
the  other  is  dozing  away  the  early  morning  hours,  and  wlio  as  an 
Honorable  in  later  life,  gives  employment  to  his  former  comrade, 
who  had  never  had  any  *•  luck."  An  escape  from  jaguars  in  South 
America,  and  the  capture  of  an  old  "  coon,"  will  satisfy  the  boys' 
love  of  adventure.  There  is  a  description  of  the  famous  duel  be* 
tween  Hamilton  and  Burr,  with  some  comparison  of  the  two  men  ; 
an  article  on  the  political  progress  of  Europe,  sketches  the  recent 
changes  and  present  condition  of  European  states,  and  one  on  the 
"  Fall  Elections"  notes  the  course  of  the  latter  with  some  of  the 
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issues  at  stake.  "  YagaboDd  Blood"  draws  a  moral  and  warning 
for  young  girls  at  work  in  cities,  from  the  career  of  an  adventuress 
recently  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  "  Beauty  in  our  Homes"  is  a 
plea  for  flowers  as  well  as  crops,  vines  as  well  as  white-wash : 
*'  Dying  from  Fright"  gives  a  curious  instance  of  death  resulting 
from  an  imaginary  snakebite :  "  Humble  Help"  might  be  copied 
into  the  Tract  Repository  :  **  Factory  Villages"  describes  a  model 
community  hidden  in  Alabama ;  and  there  are  half  a  dozen  other 
short  pieces,  anecdotes  of  celebrated  people,  etc.  The  extreme  brevity 
of  nearly  all  the  articles  gives  a  somewhat  scrappy  character  to  the 
whole  paper,  and  makes  it  seem  a  little  too  much  like  the  variety 
column  in  the  newspaper. 

Harpers^  Young  People  comes  as  an  illustrated  weekly  of  about 
sixteen  pages.  The  illustration  is  good,  and  most  of  the  contents 
are  as  liar  as  we  have  observed,  sensible  and  practical.  We  notice 
in  it  an  absence  oi  a  spirit  which  more  or  less  pervades  all  the  others 
we  have  spoken  of.  It  is  hard  to  define,  but  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
excitability,  an  overdrawn  enthusiasm  which  is  too  characteristic  of 
the  young  life  of  to-day  and  which  it  is  most  undesirable  to  feed  or 
encourage.  We  welcome  in  contrast  to  it  anything  which  has  a 
quiet,  natural  tone.  The  information  about  foreign  countries  and 
people,  and  the  hints  about  practical  and  decorative  work  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  is  all  good.  "  The  Post  Office  Box"  is  made  the 
medium  of  suggestious  on  reading  to  the  Chautauqua  Union,  and 
the  "  Post  Mistress"  undertakes  to  answer  any  questions  the  young 
people  have  to  ask.  We  see  nothiug  specially  objectionable  in  the 
specimens  of  fiction,  but  in  connection  with  this  would  merely  say 
that  in  general  fiction  for  children  over  ten  years  had  much  better 
be  left  out.  We  do  not  believe  that  facts  and  notjiing  but  facts  are 
to  be  given  to  children  from  their  earliest  infancy,  and  independent 
of  innocent  amusement,  some  facts  are  better  introduced  through 
the  medium  of  a  story  than  in  any  other  way,  aud  many  truths  are 
only  by  this  means  impressed ;  and  if  the  children  who  form  the  sub- 
jects of  them  are  only  healthy  natural  specimens,  who  don't  talk  about 
themselves,  or  astonish  their  elders  by  their  precocious  smartness  or 
unheard-of  mischief,  they  may  be  very  profitable  little  companions. 
But  after  ten  years,  stories  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  they  go 
far  to  cultivate  the  taste  for  fiction  which  in  after-life  may  lead  to 
much  waste  of  time  and  weakening  of  mental  power.  There  is 
nothiug  not  positively  wicked,  that  does  more  harm  to  young  girls, 
than  the  sentimental  religious  novelettes  which  Sunday  School 
Libraries  furnish  for  their  readers,  and  it  is  girls  who  need  especially 
to  be  kept  from  such  temptations.  Boys  will  read  anything  that 
helps  them  in  their  work  or  play,  or  their  attention  may  be  held  by 
something  very  exciting,  but  they  do  not  take  so  naturally  to  read- 
ing as  an  occupation,  and  they  are  not  given  to  dreaming  over 
books.  Girls  need  widening,  and  their  attention  ought  to  be  di- 
rected to  things  which  have  no  connection  with  themselves,  their 
own  feelings  or  small  round  of  experiences.     Their  interests  are 
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always  more  or  less  personal,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  more  interested 
in  persons  than  in  things,  and  this  is  natural,  and  we  believe  is  in-, 
tended  to  fit  them  for  their  part  in  life ;  but  that  these  tastes  and 
feelings  may  be  kept  from  degenerating  into  sentimentality  on  the 
one  hand  or  a  love  of  gossip  on  the  other,  let  them  be  properly  di- 
rected. Give  girls  good  biography  and  history — let  their  thoughts 
be  directed  to  the  larger  interests  of  mankind,  to  the  social  condi- 
tion of  people  in  their  own  country  and  elsewhere.  Reading  of  this 
kind  is  good  mental  food  for  boys  or  girls,  awakening  an  interest 
in  useful  things,  and  neither  appealing  too  much  to  the  emotional 
nature  nor  stimulating  a  love  of  excitement. 

To  conclude,  we  must  say  that  we  "have  not  yet  seen  the  maga- 
zine which  we  can  heartily  and  fully  recommend  to  any  family  of 
children,  and  we  very  much  wish  that  an  unexceptionable  one  could 
be  started,  as  we  feel  sure  that  material  of  the  best  could  without 
much  difficulty  be  found. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDIES. 

Willing  to  anticipate  (though  not  to  discourage)  criticism  of  the 
scheme  of  enumeration  last  appearing  in  "  The  Student,"*  I  have 
to  propose  a  not  unimportant  addition,  as  follows : 

Studies  of  the  Beautiful ;  jEstheties :  Poetry,  Painting,  Sculpture, 
Architecture,  Harmony,  History  of  Art. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  in  regard  to  the  compara- 
tive value  of  tliese  studies,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  a 
place  in  the  teaching  of  many  existing  institutions,  and,  therefore, 
should  be  recognized  in  our  classification. 

Overlapping  is  not  (can  it  be?)  entirely  avoided  in  this  scheme. 
Poetry  having  berfn  already  included  under  the  head  of  Literature. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  valuable  literature  which  is  not 
poetry. 

Under  "  Manipulative  and  Seusori-Muscular  Training,"  had  not 
its  list  of  items  been  so  long,  there  might  have  been  placed  near 
the  beginning,  "  the  use  of  tools,"  meaning  common,  simple  carpen- 
ter's tools.  My  conviction  is  decided  (from  observation)  that  girls 
as  well  as  boys,  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  may  be  with 
advantage  accustomed  to  "  do  things"  with  their  hands,  as  a  part 
of  their  bet ween-h ours  education. 

Of  course  it  is  a  part  of  this  scheme  that  education  ought  to  go 
on  during  leisure  as  well  as  occupation,  when  at  play  as  well  as 
while  at  work.  The  old  idea  that  something  irksome  if  not  pain- 
ful must  be  connected  with  all  training  and  discipline,  has  very 
much  disappeared  in  view  of  the  kindergartens, 

H.  Hartshorne. 

Dr.  Hartshorne,  at  the  close  of  his  articles  on  the  "  Classification 
of  Studies  and  Educational  Processes,"  invites  criticism  thereon. 
♦Vol.  II.,  No.  4,  Twelfth  month,  p.  ii6. 
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It  is  easier  to  believe  that  I  do  not  understaud  his  classificatioD, 
thao  that  it  should  really  be  what  to  me  it  seems.  His  first  classi- 
fication is  according  to  uses,  and  under  this  head  we  have  three 
classes:  1st.  Studies  of  Necessary  or  Useful  Information.  2d. 
Training  Studies.  3d.  Mixed  Studies  of  lustruction  and  Informa- 
tion. Uis  first  class  seems  to  me  to  hold  the  same  relation  to  his 
principle  that,  in  a  classification  of  horses  according  to  color,  would 
be  held  by  Class  1  when  made  to  consist  of  "  Colored  Horses."  The 
very  fact  that  horses  are  classed  according  to  color  implies  that  they 
are  all  colored  ;  so,  if  studies  are  classed  according  to  uses  they 
should  all  be  useful. 

Again,  the  distinction  between  Instruction  and  Information  is  not 
clear.  If  it  means  that  the  class  contains  studies  which  are  partly 
instructive  and  partly  informing,  what  more  informing  and  instruc- 
tive than  History,  especially  if  this  includes  Biogra}»hy,  which  is 
not  expressly  included  in  any  class.  Why  are  Arithmetic  and 
Geometry,  among  the  most  useful  of  studies,  excluded  from  Class  1 
and  put  in  Class  2,  as  Training  Studies?  In  my  opinion,  all  stu- 
dies properly  pursued  are  Training  Studies. 

The  first  paper  I  do  not  call  a  classification  of  studies  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  any  correct  use  of  the  term.  A  classification  should  in- 
clude under  one  group  things  which  agree  in  some  marked  manner 
among  themselves,  and  differ  in  a  similar  manner  from  those  in  a 
second  or  third  group.  But  not  only  do  the  Doctor's  classes  not  do 
this,  but  the  same  subjects,  as  such,  are  sometimes  found  in  all  his 
groups. 

In  the  second  paper  we  expected  a  second  classification  of  the 
same  studies  as  those  in  the  first.  But  we  do  not  find  it.  Pan- 
physics  or  Anthropics,  one  or  the  other,  it  would  seem,  must  in- 
clude Natural  History — (Biology,  Plant  and  Animal  Structures  and 
Life)  from  the  spore  and  protozoan  up  at  least  to  man.  If  Anthro- 
pics includes  Biology,  then  are  we  double-dyed  Darwinians ;  if  Pan- 
physics  includes  it,  then  indeed  Tyndall  did  not  go  too  far  when  he 
said  that  in  matter  we  have  the  "  promise  and  potency"  of  all  ani- 
mal and  intellectual  life.  So  that  there  seems  to  be  in  the  second 
paper  a  lack  of  clearness  and  definiteness  similar  to  that  in  the  first 
Before  any  proper  classification  of  studies  can  be  made,  it  would 
seem  that  there  should  first  be  made  a  list  of  studies,  or  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter to  be  classified. 

Perhaps,  however.  Dr.  Hartshorne's  forthcoming  third  paper 
may  throw  a  light  on  the  whole  subject,  making  his  purpose  less 
difiScult  of  comprehension, 

As"Filology"  is  claiming  some  space  in  "The  Student,"  a 
thought  or  two  on  what  is  to  me  the  new  word,  Panphysics,  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  When  Carlyle  was  asked  if  he  was  a  Panthe- 
ist, he  replied,  "  No,  nor  a  Pot  theist,  either."  And  though  if  we 
have  Panphysics  we  need  not  have  Pot  physics,  yet  the  question 
has  arisen,  if  one  who  believes  that  "  All  is  God"  is  called  a  Pan- 
theist, what  would  be  the  corresponding  term  for  a  Tyndalite,  or 
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one  who  teaches  that  "All  is  Nature,  matter?"  Panphysicist 
would  belong  to  the  student  of  all  nature.  Would  the  Tyndalit* 
be  a  Panphysicist  or  a  Panphycist  or  a  Panphuist  or  a  Pauphyist  ? 

Nereus  Mendenhall. 


HOW  TO  CONDUCT  A  RECITATION. 

This  question  has  been  put ;  but  remembering  how  many  able 
masters  of  the  ferrule  corps  will  chance  inspect  these  pages,  to  whom 
it  were  better  put,  the  writer's  courage  shrinks  to  attempt  so 
responsible  a  task. 

If  the  reader  will  kindly  accompany,  we  will  make  bold  to  enter 
the  class-room  in  the  guise  of  two  visitors. 

But  first,  what  kind  of  room  ?  And  here  confronts  the  (distinc- 
tion between  the  two  modes  of  school  work,  the  Recitation  and  the 
Lecture ;  and  though  we  find  them  everywhere  combined  in  every 
possible  proportion,  yet  we  would  conceive  the  recitation,  pure  and 
simple  to  be, — training  crude  brains  to  think ;  the  lecture — sup- 
plying food  for  thought.  The  one,  the  getting  the  miniature  thinker, 
the  possible  man,  upon  his  feet  to  think  for  himself;  the  other,  the 
getting  the  ripened  thinker,  the  possible  teacher,  upon  his  feet  to 
think  for  him.  The  one,  the.  plan  for  younger  years ;  the  other, 
the  plan  for  maturing  minds. 

Nor  do  we  say  that  the  two  systems  should  never  be  combined  ; 
rather  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  instructor  will  they  so  cleverly 
dovetail  into  each  other  as  to  well-nigh  rob  the  school-room  of  its 
old-time  monotony ;  and,  in  the  one  case,  to  bring  welcome  rest  to 
many  an  aching  little  head,  by  the  teacher's  suddenly  and  adroitly 
shouldering  the  burden  of  answering  his  own  questions,  and  launch- 
ing into  some  most  entertaining  digression  of  pertinent  and  kindred 
bearing ;  and  in  the  other,  by  the  lecturer,  upon  unlooked-for  occa- 
sions, descending  unexpectedly  to  probe  his  audience  in  quest  of  the 
stray  ideas  he  may  have  been  long  time  hurling  among  them  ;  thus 
disturbing  the  lazy  lethargy  always  too  wont  tocreep  over  humanity 
at  ease.  In  fact,  one  very  prominent  reason  of  the  imperfect  suc- 
cess or  even  failure  of  too  many  of  our  well-meaning  would-be  in- 
structors is  that  they  will  not  recognize  and  carry  out  this  distinc- 
tion in  every-day  practice.  A  non -recognition  whereof  also  could 
only  have  led  a  certain  very  prominent  school  manager  to  venture 
the  startling  assertion  that  **  persons  of  second-rate  intellect  made 
the  best  teachers;"  evidently  thus  setting  superior  brains  at  a  dis- 
count, and  posting  a  premium  contrary  to  popular  verdict.  An 
assertion  tolerable  only  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  persons  often 
possess  greater  patience  than  their  better-brained  fellows,  and  hence 
may  not  so  soon  tire  with  the  inevitable  annoyances  of  their  little 
world  of  four  walls ;  annoyances,  however,  largely  incident  too  often 
to  a  slow  administration,  and  which  a  brighter  executive  would  kill 
in  the  embryo.  Nor  will  it  do  to  acknowledge  that  the  slow  teacher 
better  appreciates  the  slow  pupil,  in  that  ideas  travel  with  equal 
pace  in  transitu ;  for,  the  quick  master-mind  which  cannot  compass 
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every  situation  is  wholly  without  its  sphere  of  right  employ,  and  is 
no  teacher's ;  which  may  equally  be  said  of  that  other,  unable  to 
bestir  its  paces,  for  real  teaching  is  wide-awake  work. 

Besides  what  thoughtful  parent  feeling  that  his  child  has  but  one 
youth  to  go  to  school  in,  but  oue  opportunity  for  all  eternity,  will 
not  be  religiously  bound  to  place  that  child  only  under  the  very 
best  tuitional  talent  attainable,  remembering  that  as  the  lightning 
striking  a  man  exposed,  leaves  upon  his  breast  or  brow  a  perfect 
photographic  imprint  of  the  tree  over  him  or  window  scene  before 
him,  so  every  teacher  leaves  an  eternal  imprint  of  his  quick  or 
slow-going  mind  inefiaceably  imprinted. 

But,  to  return  to  our  primal  question,  as  visitors  we  have  entered 
the  workshop  of  a  successful  teacher. 

All  unembarrassed  he  generously  extends  the  hospitalities  of  the 
situation,  and  his  open-faced  sincerity  disarms  any  truant  smile 
lurking  to  play  over  some  small  boy's  visage  at  our  expense.  We 
remark  the  high  ceiling  and  fresh  air ;  the  numerous  common-sense 
comforts  to  cater  to  the  natuml  man ;  the  lexicons  and  reference 
authorities  in  good  array ;  the  huge  wall-slates  encompassing  the 
room,  our  teacher's  right-hand  tool ;  the  cupboard  of  curiosities, 
unique  and  antique;  the  great  case  of  maps  convenient;  and,  no 
less  essentia],  the  grand  cabinet  of  photographic  views,  all  akin  to 
the  workman's  specialty,  and  amply  dbtinct  for  class-illustration  at 
a  distance. 

But,  let  us  attend :  at  once,  forgetting  ourselves  and  wholly  for- 
gotten, we  see  the  every-day  work  ensampled.  The  class  numbers 
25.  The  periods  of  instruction,  5  per  diem  :  3  in  the  forenoon,  for 
the  heavier  themes,  and  2  in  the  afternoon,  for  lighter  work :  their 
duration  50  minutes  each,  with  10  minute  play  intervals :  and  our 
teacher,  with  his  work  thus  cleverly  distributed  over  the  day,  main- 
tains unfatigued  that  inspiriting  enthusiasm,  which  each  new  theme 
at  its  new  period,  with  its  new  faces,  inspires. 

Doubtful  points  settled  through  brief  preliminary  discussion,  a 
second's  pause  to  lend  dignity  to  the  occasion,  and  the  redtation 
begins.  The  pupils  promptly  rise  in  turn  uncalled,  to  dispose  of 
the  subject-matter  in  hand,  broken  as  it  is,  just  as  far  as  capable, 
into  convenient  fragments.  No  hurry  is  manifest,  and  few  failures. 
The  proceeding  apparently  runs  itself.  The  helmsman  at  the  desk 
the  medium  imperceptibly  guiding:  cool  and  collected, compassing 
all ;  here  edging  in  a  chance  pointed  question,  there  bearing  hard 
upon  a  brighter  wit,  and  anon  lightening  up  for  an  humbler,  though 
honest  vessel  craving  courage;  now  at  the  board  to  illustrate, 
Agassiz-like,  with  tongue  and  crayon  keeping  pace,  some  half-hid- 
den treasure  safe  'sconced  between  the  lines ;  now  driving  home, 
orator-like,  with  climax,  too,  in  all  but  measured  phrase,  some  life- 
lesson,  some  treasured  truth.  But  through  all,  ever  watchful  of 
the  rock  whereon  so  many  founder,  too  long  digression  :  remember- 
ing that  one  minutes'  talk  of  his  is  twenty-five  times  multiplied  ; 
that  well-watered  talk  is  but  time  wasted,  well-nigh  forgot  ere 
uttered. 
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Thorouebly  alive  he  warms  with  his  work;  mischief  is  unknown, 
and  discipline  forgotten  ;  no  rules  forbid  talking,  yet  who  but  would 
rather  catch  his  breath  than  lose  a  link.  But,  should  mischief 
lurk  in  craven  corner,  'ti»  met  and  matched  with  kindred  coin. 

Personal  pomposity,  a  royal  target,  aye,  personal  presence  all 
ignored,  he  moves  only  a  vian. 

Possessor  of  the  best  efibrts,  and  absolute  confidence  of  every 
pupil,  none  quicker  know  their  own  mistakes  than  this  adroit  adept 
of  skilled  self-training;  and,  biting  his  lip  at  his  own  failure,  right 
there  resolves  improvement.  He  ever  feels  that  unintercepted  mis- 
chief is  the  first  fruits  of  his  own  weakness ;  that  missed  lessons  are 
chargeable  only  to  his  own  mismanagement,  and  that  every  ended 
hour  that  does  not  dismiss  his  class  still  enraptured  with  their 
theme,  is  but  a  reiterated  defeat,  a  lost  occasion. 

With  the  specialty  in  hand  at  finger  ends ;  with  his  mind  work- 
ing ahead  of  every  pupil  around  him,  reading  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  faces,  this  trained  master  of  human  nature  allows  no 
bashful  child  to  fail  through  anxious  fear  of  eyes  around ;  but  here, 
and  herein  lies  hid  the  key  of  his  success,  by  wondrous  power  of 
eye,  of  mind  o'er  mind,  he  transfixes,  aye,  transforms  tha  timid 
child  into  his  second  self;  and  so  completely  that  this  child  becomes 
an  unconscious  imitator  of  his  every  word  and  act,  speaks  with  his 
might  and  manner,  makes  his  gesture,  and  stands  surrendered  to 
show  Yorth  the  best  fruits  of  its  young  thinking  powers.  Thus  dis- 
couragement, the  bane  of  all  success,  and  disesteem  of  its  own  pos- 
sibilities of  conquest,  is  daily  banished.  The  rest  meanwhile  watch- 
ing intent,  oflen  in  genuine  German  style,  flinging  their  arms  in 
air,  each  and  all  impatient  to  tell  what  the  teacher  so  patiently 
draws  from  this  dull  one. 

Our  teacher  has  built  his  own  motto — never  to  tell  a  pupil  whal 
the  pupil  may  be  led  to  tell  himself.  Strong  to  guide  the  reins  of 
thought  in  familiar,  fruitful  paths,  he  is  not  driven  daily  to  the 
weakening  subterfuge  of  confessing  his  own  ignorance,  through 
conscientious  plea,  in  the  audience  of  minds  too  crude  to  realize  the 
smallness  of  human  learning ;  never  destroying  respect  and  jeopard- 
izing authority  by  exacting  unexpected  tasks. 

Eternal  business  is  the  soul  of  success  in  the  school-room.  Re- 
membering this  watchword,  he  must  not  ignore  his  great  enemy. 
excessive  brain  strain ;  he  must  keep  up  the  tension,  through  all 
the  rest  that  God  has  given  and  man  has  grudged  ;  through  a  sen- 
sible diet,  the  very  best  that  Nature  grows,  that  Art  with  Hygiea's 
care  prepares.  Loved  and  mentioned  out  of  school  as  in,  and  mind- 
ful ever  that  the  true  test  of  the  true  teacher  is  alone  in  the  man- 
hood's retrospect  of  every  pupil.  He  must  emulate  the  great  Teacher 
who  went  about  the  world  sowing,  among  his  similes,  seeds  to  ripen 
through  life's  advancing  seasons,  through  the  coming  generations, 
through  the  endless  eternities.  J.  E.  Forsythe. 
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THE  LESSON  OF   GARFIELD'S  YOUTH. 

It  is  a  question  for  the  risiug  generation :  How  and  under  what 
influences  the  manliness  of  Mr.  Garfield  was  developed  and  demon- 
strated. 

Nature's  first  and  best  gift  to  man  he  had  at  birth — a  strong 
body,  well  set  up,  and  endowed  with  vigorous  and  healthy  instincts. 
Thus,  in  the  highest  sense,  he  was  well  born.  Beyond  this  his  early 
prospects  were  certainly  not  brilliant.  His  early  home  was  a  rude, 
single-roomed  log  house  in  the  wilderness.  Orphaned  in  his  second 
year  by  the  death  of  his  father,  the  poverty  he  was  born  to  was  in- 
tensified and  saddened  by  the  lack  of  a  father's  care  and  guidance. 
For  fourteen  years  the  log  house  was  his  home,  and  hard  work  his 
chief  educator.  The  family  circumstauces  improved  slowly,  and 
the  older  boys  built  for  their  mother  a  small  frame  house  with  three 
rooms  on  the  ground  and  two  under  the  roof  Here  was  young 
Garfield's  home  for  two  or  three  years  more,  during  which  he 
earned  something  at  odd  jobs  among  the  neighboring  farmers. 

At  this  time  his  ambition  was  to  be  a  sailor  on  the  lake.  His 
ambition  wSs  not  gratified,  and  he  hired  himself  to  a  cousin  at  ten 
dollars  a  month  to  drive  the  horses  of  a  canal  boat.  He  was  now 
seventeen  years  old,  an  age  at  which  most  boys  regard  their  educa- 
tion complete  or  hopeless  of  attainment.  His,  so  far  as  books  went, 
had  not  begun. 

At  eighteen  a  fit  of  sickness  kept  him  in  bed  for  months.  To 
divert  him  from  his  intention  to  be  a  sailor  his  mother  persuaded 
him  to  begin  to  prepare  himself  to  be  a  country  school  teacher. 
Then,  if  he  still  desired  to,  he  could  sail  summers  and  teach  win- 
ters, and  so  be  earning  something  all  the  time.  He  had  no  money, 
but  by  working  with  a  carpenter  at  odd  hours  and  Saturdays  he 
earned  enough  to  buy  books  and  pay  his  board.  In  the  winter  he 
taught  a  district  school.  At  twenty  he  pluckily  decided  to  prepare 
for  college,  counting  that  he  could  work  his  way  through  in  ten  or 
twelve  years. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  ready  to  go  to  college,  and  had 
saved  enough  money  while  teaching  to  pay  his  way  for  the  first 
year.  By  borrowing  money  on  a  policy  of  insurance  on  his  life  he 
was  able  to  complete  the  rest  of  his  college  course  without  the  anti- 
cipated delays,  graduating  at  the  age  of  Twenty-five. 

By  this  time  he  had  developed  those  traits  of  character  and  a 
capacity  for  painstaking  efiTort  and  hard  work  which  made  his  pro- 
motion comparatively  rapid.  In  1863,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he 
resigned  a  major-general's  commission  for  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives  upon  the  urgent  solicitations  of  President  Lin- 
coln. After  seventeen  years  of  diligent  service  in  the  House,  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  his  State  in  the  Senate,  but  before  takifig 
his  seat  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  touch  upon  those  details  of  character  and 
circumstance  which  fittingly  illustrate  the  nature,  severity,   and 
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grand  success  of  the  struggle  upward  to  be  seen  in  the  life  we  have 
so  baldly  outlined.  The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  such  a  life  can- 
not be  too  strongly  commended  to  the  young,  whether  born  to  pov- 
erty or  wealth. 

The  early  life  of  poverty  and  hard  work  which  young  Garfield 
inherited  undoubtedly  developed  much  of  the  force  and  manliness 
which  he  displayed  in  after  life,  and  saved  him  from  many  of  the 
hindrances  and  temptations  incident  to  inherited  riches  and  social 
position  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  vigorous  body  and 
passionate  nature,  which  he  disciplined  and  made  the  basis  of  a 
pure  and  lovable  manhood,  carried  and  involved  moral  hazards  not 
less  than  those  of  wealth. 

He  overcame  the  disadvantages  of  early  surroundings,  as  thous- 
ands of  other  young  men  have,  simply  because  he  willed  to  and  was 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  personal  and  social  advancement  in  hard 
and  patient  effort,  integrity  of  purpose,  and  a  readiness  to  do  his 
best  in  everything  that  might  fall  to  him  to  do.  He  made  oppor- 
tunities to  work  where  he  found  none  open,  and  when  responsibili- 
ties were  laid  upon  him  by  his  townsmen  or  countryvien  he  met 
them  bravely  and  studied  hard  to  fit  himself  for  the  duties  to  be 
performed. 

It  was  a  sincere,  purposeful,  kindly,  and  laborious  life  that  made 
it  possible  for  the  close  of  his  life  to  be  signally  conspicuous  and  his 
memory  revered.  Any  youth  who  will  can  accomplish  the  life, 
though  kind  Fortune  may  spare  him  the  pain  and  the  glory  of  so 
tragic  a  termination  of  it — Seieniific  American, 


Myopia  is  said  to  be  greatly  increasing  among  the  children  in  the 
schools  of  Germany.  It  becomes  more  marked  as  the  children  rise 
into  the  higher  classes.  The  recent  examination  embraced  10,000 
children,  and  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  short-sighted  in 
the  elementary  classes  was  from  5  to  11  per  cent.  In  the  higher 
school  for  girls  the  proportion  was  from  10  to  24  per  cent. ;  in  the 
reoUschulen  it  was  between  20  and  40  per  ceat. ;  in  the  gymnasia 
between  30  and  55 ;  and  in  the  two  highest  classes  of  all  between 
35  and  88  per  cent.  In  an  examination  of  600  students  of  theology 
at  Tubingen  it  was  found  that  79  per  cent,  suffered  from  myopia, 
and  this  frequency  was  attributed  to  the  small  crabbed  print  of  the 
dictionaries.  German  scholars  ought  to  see  that  this  presents  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  the  substitution  of  Roman  for 
Grerman  text. 


Prudence  Crandall  Phillis,  the  Quaker  woman  who  in  her  girl- 
hood shook  the  town  of  Canterbury  to  its  foundations  by  undertak- 
ing to  teach  some  colored  children,  is  said  to  be  living  in  Kansas. 
She  is  now  a  widow  of  nearly  seventy-eight  years,  well  preserved, 
and  happy  in  a  placid  life  upon  a  farm  owned  by  herself.—^.  Re- 
view, 
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OBSERVATIONS  IN  SCIENCE. 

Chic?ken  Bones. — At  this  season  when  many  of  us  are  regaling  our- 
selves on  poultry,  it  may  not  be  unfitting  to  call  attention  to  some  pecu- 
liarities or  chickens  and  turkeys  which  may  add  to  the  interest  of  eating 
them.  These  peculiarities  are  shown  in  the  skeleton,  and  belong  to  them 
in  common  with  most  other  birds.  They  are  designed  to  fit  the  bird  for 
flight.  First  let  us  examine  the  breast-bone.  It  will  be  exposed  to  view 
after  carving  away  the  white  meat  of  the  breast;  and  a  little  picking  on 
the  part  of  some  juvenile  member  of  the  family  will  prepare  it  for  ex- 
amination. It  is  a  large,  broad  bone,  very  diflferent  from  the  narrow 
breast-bone  of  a  man.  On  the  lower  side  of  it  we  find  a  keel.  Now  what 
is  the  purpose  of  this  plan  of  structure?  It  is  for  the  attachment  of  the 
muscles  that  work  the  wings.  Flying  requires  very  powerful  muscles. 
To  satisfy  yourself  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  assume  a  position  simi- 
lar to  that  of  birds  in  flying,  by  resting  your  toes  on  the  floor  and  your 
hands  on  two  chairs  placed  nearlv  at  arm's  length  on  each  side  of  you, 
and  then  trying  to  raise  yourself'^by  the  arms.  It  is  easy  to  convince 
yourself  that  you  could  not  fly  if  you  had  wings.  In  this  experiment  you 
will  flfcd  that  much  of  the  strain  comes  on  the  muscles  of  the  breast.  In 
birds  these  are  very  broad  and  strong,  and  are  attached  to  the  keel  and 
surface  of  the  breast-bone.  In  fact  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  breast  meat  of 
a  fowl  is  merely  these  muscles.  In  a  bird  with  greater  powers  of  flight 
they  would  probably  be  better  developed  as  muscle  and  not  so  tender  as 
in  the  fowl. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  wish-bone,  or  merry-thought.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  its  appearance,  but  what  is  its  use,  and  to  what  bone  in 
man  does  it  correspond  ?  In  the  bird  we  find  it  attached  by  its  angle  to 
the  front  of  the  breast-bone,  with  its  forks  reaching  to  the  shoulders, 
where  the  wings  join  the  body.  What  bones  reach  from  our  breast-bone 
to  the  shoulders?  The  collar  bones;  and  their  purpose  is  to  keep  the 
shoulders  apart,  when  we  are  using  our  arms  in  a  way  that  would  push 
them  together,  and  so  crowd  the  lungs  and  heart  in  the  chest.  Some  ani- 
mals that  simply  move  their  front  limbs  forward  and  backward,  as  the 
horse  and  cow,  have  no  collar  bones.  In  most  mammals  that  have  col- 
lar bones,  there  are  two.  In  birds  these  are  united  to  form  the  fork- 
shaped  wish-bone.  We  would  naturally  suppose  that  in  the  violent  ex- 
ertion of  flying  the  shoulders  would  need  to  be  strongly  braced  to  keep 
them  in  place,  and  we  might  be  surprised  to  find  the  wish-bone  so  slen- 
der ;  but,  if  we  examine  a  little  farther,  we  will  find  another  pair  of  bones 
reaching  from  the  shoulders  to  the  breast-bone.  They  are  st-outer  than 
the  wish-bone,  and,  instead  of  joining  the  breast-bone  at  the  front  end  of 
the  keel,  they  are  attached  to  its  spreading  sides  at  the  front  corners. 
These  are  the  main  braces  of  the  shoulders.  They  are  called  coracoid 
bones,  and  are  not  found  in  man.  The  only  thing  corresponding  to  them 
in  the  human  skeleton  is  a  small  projection  on  the  shoulder-blade  near 
the  shoulder;  but  it  does  not  serve  to  brace  the  shoulders  like  a  collar- 
bone. 

But  where  are  the  chicken's  shoulder  blades  ?  We  can  feel  our  own  on 
the  back  near  the  shoulders  ;  and  sometimes  we  can  see  a  sheep's  in  a 
shoulder  of  mutton.  In  both  these  cases  thejr  are  flat  triangular  bones, 
attached  to  the  ribs  by  muscles  and  not  by  joints.  In  the  chicken  we 
can  find  them  attached  in  the  same  way,  and  extending  from  the  shoul- 
ders over  the  ribs  on  each  side  of  the  back ;  but,  instead  of  being  triangu- 
lar in  shape,  they  are  long  and  narrow,  but  still  flat. 
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I  will  mention  but  one  other  peculiarity  of  the  bones  of  birds,  which 
also  has  reference  to  flying.  In  order  to  make  their  bodies  light,  many 
of  their  bones  are  hollow  and  without  marrow,  and  are  connected  with 
the  lungs,  so  that  they  are  filled  with  air.  This  becoming  heated  in  their 
bodies  tends  to  buoy  them  up  like  an  air-balloon.  They  have  other  air- 
cavities  also  for  the  same  purpose.  An  example  of  these  hollow  bones 
is  the  large  bone  in  a  chicken's  wing.  Joseph  Bhoads,  Jr. 

AsTEONOMY. — The  meteors  of  12th  mo.  10th,  were  not  seen  at  Haver- 
ford,  0  1  account  of  clouds  and  moon.  A  correspondent  from  Pough- 
keepsie  writes  that  in  the  evening  during  about  an  hour  before  moon- 
rise,  he  saw  18  around  the  radiant  point.  Thiit,  for  one  observer,  and 
in  the  early  evening,  would  indicate  the  usual  display  under  favorable 
circumstances. 

The  first  day  of  the  new  year  finds  the  earth  at  the  point  of  her  orbit 
nearest  the  sun.  This  time,  coming  in  the  winter,  no  doubt  tends  to 
mitigate  to  a  certain  slight  extent  the  temperature  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  planet  Mars  is  nowiustin  opposition  to  the  sun;  that  is,  the  earth 
is  directly  between  them ;  hence  he  rises  just  at  sun-set  and  shines  all 
night ;  hence  also  we  are  nearer  to  him  than  at  other  times,  and  alfeo  see 
the  whole  of  his  illuminated  fece.  By  the  naked  eye  he  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  his  ruddy  glare,  in  the  east  in  the  evening.  In  the  telescope 
of  small  power  the  only  effect  is  to  magnify  the  disc  without  showing  any 
markings.  In  larger  telescopes  he  is  shown  to  be  covered  with  perma- 
nent markings,  with  snow  at  the  poles,  and  probably  looks  quite  like  our 
own  planet  would  at  a  distance,  except  his  redness.  The  little  moons 
only  6  and  7  miles  in  diameter  can  be  seen  only  with  the  best  glasses 
and  most  disciplined  eyes. 

Jupiter  should  also  be  examined.  The  eclipses  and  other  phenomena 
of  his  satellites  are  quite  fi-equent,  and  need  only  a  small  telescope.  The 
6th,  from  7  to  12  o'clock,  the  7th,  fi-om  6  to  8,  the  12th,  from  10  to  1,  the 
14th,  from  6  to  12,  the  21st,  from  7  to  12,  and  the  28th,  from  8  to  12,  are 
the  times  when  most  of  the  phenomena  are  visible.  But  an  observer  of 
these  ought  to  procure  a  Nautical  Almanac,  and  get  the  exact  times.  A 
new  and  valuable  feature  of  the  Aln\anac  for  1882  ier  a  page  of  little  dia- 
grams showing  the  position  of  all  the  moons  of  Jupiter  at  9.30  o'clock 
each  evening,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  recognized  when  seen. 

Saturn  also  will  well  repay  telescopic  observation.  The  points  to  be 
looked  for  are  the  dark  line  which  separates  the  two  rings,  the  shadow  of 
the  planet  on  the  rings,  and  the  bright  belt  around  the  planef  s  equator. 
We  are  now  well  out  of  the  plane  of  the  rings,  and  can  see  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

A  survey  of  the  heavens  in  the  evening  during  the  early  part  of  the 
month  will  show  besides  these  transcendently  bright  planets,  the  bril- 
liant Orion  in  the  east  towards  the  meridian.  Betelgeuse  in  his  shoulder 
makes  an  equilateral  triangle  with  Sirius  and  Procyon,  which  are  just 
above  the  horizon.  Bising  to  the  zenith  are  the  bright  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, and  the  head  of  the  Lion  with  the  sickle  is  following  in  the  east. 
Between  Leo  and  Oemini,  in  the  middle  of  a  group  of  stars  is  the  famous 
bee-hive  cluster  in  Cancer. 

Low  down  in  the  northwest  is  the  bright  Vega  in  Lyra;  the  Dipper 
is  near  the  horizon,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pole  is  Cassiopea. 
The  square  of  Pegasus  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  western  sky. 

The  astronomers  of  Lund,  Sweden,  have  calculated  our  bright  comet  of 
last  summer  to  move  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  with  a  period  of  2954  years. 

Isaac  Sharplesq. 
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Botany. — Dr.  Darlington  says  of  the  Chick  weed,  Stdlaria  Media^  that, 
"  it  is  a  hardy  plant  and  when  the  winters  are  mild,  may  be  found  in  flower 
in  every  month  of  the  year."  But  I  think  it  ivould  be  a  mild  summer, 
when  it  could  be  found  in  bloom  in  7th  and  8th  months,  since  it  does 
not  readily  bear  the  heal;.  I  would  rather  choose  the  Dandelion,  as  a 
plant  to  be  found  in  flower,  in  every  month  of  the  year,  than  any  other 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  As  with  most  of  our  weeds,  both  these 
plants  are  naturalized  foreigners,  and  avail  themselves  of  all  the  time 
possible  to  increase  their  species.  One  thing  respecting  the  Taraxacum 
is  interesting  to  notice,  that  the  flowers  have  their  peduncles  graduated 
according  to  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  flowering.  Thus  the  flower- 
stalk  in  winter  is  often  less  than  an  inch  in  length  while  in  spring  it 
often  grows  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more. 

The  dead  stems  of  the  Dittany,  Cunila  Afarinna,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances (Darlington  says  after  a  rain  in  early  winter)  become  curious 
and  beautiiiil  objects^  throwing  out  from  longitudinal  clefts  thin  curving 
sheets  of  ice,  which  sometimes  meet  from  opposite  sides  of  the  stem.  A 
plant,  Helianthemum  Canaden8€f  much  less  common  with  us,  is  so  re- 
markable for  producing  these  crystals,  that  is  called  the  Frost- Weed. 

One  of  the  leading  distinctions  observed  in  classifying  the  Oaks  may 
bese«n  equally  well  in  winter  as  in  summer,  viz. :  That  some  of  the  species 
mature  their  fruit  the  same  season,  as  the  White-Oak,  Querent  alba,  while 
others  bloom  in  the  spring,  but  the  fruit  scarcely  develops  at  all  that 
season,  only  coming  to  perfection  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year ; 
to  this  class  belong  the  rin-Oak,  Q,  palustris,  and  the  Red-Oak,  Q,  rubra. 
In  the  latter  case  the  partly-developed  fruit  or  acorns  may  now  be  found 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or,  if  the  latter  have  fallen,  just  above  the  leaf- 
scars  near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  or  on  wood  of  this  year's  growth. 
This  fruit  somewhat  resembles  a  leaf-bud,  but  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  its  usually  having  the  withered  stigmas  persistent  and  the  termina- 
tion more  blunt.  Q,  rubra  commonly  has  a  snort,  woody  peduncle  bear- 
ing on  its  extremity  one  acorn,  while  another  is  attached  to  the  side  of 
the  peduncle  directly  below  it.  In  Q.  tindorin,  one  of  the  biennial 
species,  the  fruit  is  closely  sessile.  This  is  commonly  called  Black-Oak 
with  us,  and  the  bark  furnishes  the  Quercitron  of  commerce. 

4  *  Wm.  Trimble. 


How  Star-fishes  Eat.—"  It  is  found  that  the  star-fish  is  a  terrible 
foe  to  molluscs,  and,  although  its  body  is  so  soft,  and  it  is  destitute  of 
any  jaws  or  levers,  such  as  are  employed  by  other  mollusc-eating  inhabi- 
tants of  the  sea,  it  can  devour  even  the  tightly-shut  bivalves,  however 
firmly  they  may  close  their  valves.  On  looking  at  a  star-fish,  it  will  be 
seen  that  its  mouth  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  rays,  and  it  is  through 
that  simple-looking  mouth  that  the  star-fish  is  able  to  draw  its  sustenance." 

"  Even  if  it  should  come  upon  a  mollusc  which,  like  the  [European] 
oyster,  is  firmly  attached  to  some  object,  it  is  by  no  means  disconcerted, 
but  immediately  proceeds  to  action.  Its  first  process  is  to  lie  upon  its 
prey,  folding  its  arms  over  it  so  as  to  hold  itself  in  the  right  pasition.  It 
then  applies  the  mouth  closely  to  the  victim,  and  deliberately  begins  to 
push  out  its  stomach  through  the  mouth,  and  wraps  the  mollusc  in  the 
folds  of  that  organ.  Patience  will  always  do  her  work,  and  in  time  the 
hapless  mollusc  surrenders  itself  to  the  devourer.'^ — Wood* s  Natural  His- 
tory. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

LittelPs  Living  Age  for  1882.  This  widely-known  weekly  magazine 
has  been  published  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  during  that  long  period 
has  been  prized  by  its  numerous  readers  as  a  thorough  compendium  of 
the  best  thought  and  literary  work  of  the  time.  As  periodicals  become 
more  numerous,  this  one  becomes  the  more  valuable,  as  it  continues  to 
be  the  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  compilation  of  the  best  periodical 
literature  of  the  world.  It  fills  the  place  ot  many  quarterlies,  monthlies 
and  weeklies,  and  its  readers  can  through  its  pages  easily  and  economi- 
cally keep  pace  with  the  work  of  the  foremost  writers  and  thinkers  in  all 
departments  of  literature,  science,  politics  and  art.  Its  importance  to 
American  readers  is  evident ;  in  tact  it  is  well-nigh  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  keep  informed  in  the  best  literature  of  the  day ;  and  its 
success  has  therefore  been  uninterrupted.  Its  prospectus  is  well  worth 
attention  in  selecting  one's  periodicals  for  the  new  year.  Some  space  is 
devoted  to  fiction,  which  constitutes  the  only  objection  to  be  urged.  Lit- 
tell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

Few  of  us  are  able  to  buy  complete  sets  of  the  British  Poets.  To  persons 
so  situated,  who  are  yet  desirous  of  knowing  something  about  the  various 
writers,  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time,  a  compilation  is  needed.  Such 
a  book  should  contain  some  biographical  matter  and  representative 
selections  from  the  writings  of  each.  Ward^s  English  Foets  covers  ex- 
actly this  ground.  Here  we  have  biography,  criticism  and  poetry  in 
connection.  Of  course  within  the  compass  of  four  volumes  it  is  not 
possible  to  include  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  has  been  written ;  but  the 
selections  and  accompanying  matter  appear  to  be  such  that,  armed  with 
these,  the  student  can  gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  literary  progress  of  the  Eng- 
lish race.    See  MacmUlan  &  Co.'s  announcement. 


Books  for  Young  Readers  is  a  pamphlet  of  63  pages,  containing  lists  of 
books  arranged  in  topics.  First  on  any  topic  are  given  names  suitable 
"  to  the  very  youngest  readers;"  then  "to  boys  and  girls  of  an  intermedi- 
ate age ;"  then  "  to  youn^  people  who  are  approaching  maturity  and  who 
may  profitably  begin  to  shaife  the  reading  of  their  elders."  The  lists  are 
very  complete,  and  seem  to  have  bfeen  prepared  with  qjire  and  judg- 
ment. It  would  be  a  very  usefiil  work  to  suggest  to  parents  or  teachers, 
books  which  would  be  worth  looking  up,  on  any  suDJect  in  which  they 
might  wish  to  interest  children.  It  is  printed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Young  Men's  Library  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"The  late  J.  G.  Palfirey,"  says  Tfie  Harvard  Register,  "began  his  His- 
tory of  New  England  in  1850,  at  first  intending  to  limit  it  to  the  period 
between  1620  and  1689 ;  but  the  plan  so  grew  upon  him  as  he  advanced, 
that  the  work  leaped  over  the  bounds  already  set  for  it,  and  he  decided 
to  bring  it  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  first 
volume  appeared  in  1868,  the  fourth  of  the  series  in  1875,  and  the  fift;h 
was  unfinished  when  he  recently  passed  away  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-five  years.  The  comprehensive  history  which  he  prepared  in  or- 
der to  insure  a  larger  usefiilness,  brought  the  work  down  to  1775  in  four 
volumes,  and  the  fifth  volume  of  the  unabridged  history  is  in  such  a  for- 
ward state,  that  his  sons  believe  that  it  can  be  completed  and  published 
during  the  present  year.  Both  sons  are  familiar  with  their  father's 
method  of  composition  and  lines  of  study,  and  Dr.  Palfrey  was  so  syste- 
matic and  orderly  in  all  his  studies  that  it  needs  only  the  leisure  of  a 
few  months  to  bring  the  final  volume  into  the  shape  which  he  deigned  it 
should  take.    He  made  his  history  emphatically  a  labor  of  love. 
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ITEMS. 

— Spring  River  Academy.  Kansas,  under  the  principalship  of  Charles 
Ryder,  has  been  transferred  to  the  care  of  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting.  It 
is  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

— Alfred  Fowell  Buxton,  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  and 
William  Fowler,  M.  P.,  recently  visited  IJaverford  and  addressed  the 
students  on  the  responsibilities  which  attached  to  educated  young  men, 
and  the  duties  which  might  be  expected  from  them. 

— How  TO  Make  Paste  for  Scrap-Books. — Dissolve  a  piece  of 
alum  the  size  of  a  walnut  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  to  this  add  a  couple 
of  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  made  smooth  in  a  little  cold  water,  and  a  tew 
drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  letting  the  whole  come  to  a  boil.  This  paste  will 
keep  for  months.  Put  it  in  glass  jars,  such  as  ^re  used  for  canning.  It 
will  not  mould  or  become  ofl'ensive. 

(We  have  tried  the  above  and  found  it  satisfactory. — Ed,  Student.) 

— It  has  now  been  more  than  34  years  since  Earlham  made  its  com- 
mencement as  a  Boarding  School.  It  has  been  22  years  a  College.  Dur- 
ing that  time  it  has  educated  not  less  than  2000  persons;  more  than  25 
per  cent,  of  whom  have  been  teachers,  who,  in  time,  have  educated  in 
eight  or  more  States,  not  less  than  50,000  persons.  Earlham  in  these 
years  has  graduated  130  sons  and  daughters,  75  per  cent,  of  whom  have 
been  teachers,  and  47  professional  teachers,  some  of  whom  have  risen  to 
eminence  in  their  profession.  One-third,  or  42  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  church  service.  Several  have  been  anointed  as  gospel  ministers. 
Before  this  work  was  begun,  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  which  embraced 
the  entire  West,  could  not  claim  one  college  graduate.  What  would  we 
be  to-day  without  Earlham  College? — Report  of  Board  of  Trusteen, 

— The  following  extract  from  the  last  Westtown  catalogue  shows  the 
class! flcation  of  the  school. 

In  the  Introductory  Department  the  boys  and  girls  recite  together,  and 
during  school  houre  are  under  the  exclusive  care  of  one  teacher. 

In  the  Intermediate  Department  classes  E  to  B.  inclusive,  are  practi- 
cally the  same  for  both  boys  and  girls,  although  tne  recitations  are  con- 
ducted separately,  except  in  Latin.  The  boys  spend  one  more  term  in 
this  department  than  the  girls,  and  begin  their  prescribed  course  so  much 
further  advanced. 

There  are  two  prescribed  courses,  covering  a  period  of  three  years,  one 
for  each  sex.  They  are  both  divided  into  classes  of  the  same  names,  and 
while  these  indicate  nearly  the  same  degree  of  advancement,  the  order  of 
studies  in  them  difters  considerably. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  just  issued  three  new  publications.  The 
largest  and  least  interesting  is  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association."  The  others 
are  "The  Discipline  of  the  School,"  a  very  useful  and  suggestive  paper, 
containing  numerous  practical  hints  about  government  and  methods  of 
teaching,  by  Hiram  Orcutt,  and  "  Education  and  Crime,"  by  J.  P. 
Wickersham.  The  latter  combats  the  view  that  education  causes  crime, 
and  seems  to  prove  the  reverse. 

Any  of  these  pamphlets  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington.  D.  C.  ' 

— We  have  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Friends'  Institute  of  Phila- 
delphia.   A  list  of  4  daily  papers,  17  weeklies,  and  17  monthlies,  are 
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regularly  placed  on  its  tables  for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  Classes 
have  been  formed  during  the  past  year  in  American  and  English  History 
and  the  Oerman  language.  Ihe  former  numbered  30.  At  the  regular 
meetings  the  Institute  has  been  addressed  by  Francis  T.  King  and  John 
C.  Winston,  and  questions  relating  to  the  political  duties  of  Friends  were 
freely  discussed.  There  were  134  members  last  year,  and  160  have  paid 
their  dues  for  the  current  year.  The  Institute  has  been  moved  to  1413  Fil- 
bert street.  A  slip  with  the  report  invites  Friends  to  make  a  convenience 
of  the  rooms  in  leaving  packages,  arranging  meetings,  and  spending  lei- 
sure moments.    The  report  concludes : 

"  The  Managers  believe  that  the  true  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  those 
in  which  the  sphere  of  its  greatest  usefulness  will  be  found,  are  those  set 
forth  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution,  as  '  a  closer  acquaintance  and 
association  among  the  young  men  connected  either  by  membership  or 
community  of  interest  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  for  mutual  benefit  and 
co-operation  in  literary,*  philanthropic,  and  religious  work." 

— A  striking  fact  in  these  reports  is  that  our  children  are  almost  en- 
tirely getting  their  education  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  these  schools  have  greatly  improved  in  the  past  few  years, 
both  in  the  character  of  the  instruction  and  in  the  time  of  their  continu- 
ance, the  average  time  having  increased  one-fourth  in  the  past  decade. 
It  is  also  an  important  consideration  that  many  of  these  schools  are  virtu- 
ally under  the  control  of  Friends,  they  being  in  many  instances  the 
teachers  as  well  as  the  trustees  or  directors.  This  opportunity  for  elevat- 
ing the  character  of  the  schools,  and  making  their  moral  tone  such  as  we 
should  wish  our  children  to  attend,  ought  to  be  carefully  improved.  We 
certainly  owe  it  to  the  communities  in  which  we  live,  as  well  as  to  our 
children,  to  do  what  we  can  to  surround  the  public  schools  in  our  respec- 
tive localities  with  a  high  moral  and  social  influence.  And  much  can 
be  done  in  this  direction  without  exciting  any  fear  of  undue  sectarian 
influences. — Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  Minutes, 

— A  Friend  in  attendance  gives  us  the  following: 

The  Educational  Committee  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  held  a  con- 
ference on  the  7th  and  8th  of  12th  month,  at  the  meeting  house  on  20th 
Street.  The  President  and  Superintendent  of  Haverfbrd  College,  the 
Superintendent  of  Earlham,  the  Principal  of  the  Boarding  School  at 
Providence,  and  some  of  the  Friends  fi-om  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
who  were  especially  interested  in  education,  were  present  by  invitation 
and  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  Papers  were  read  or  addresses  made 
on  the  advantages  of  professional  eduaition  and  life ;  on  general  and  spe- 
cial education  for  acriculturists ;  on  the  relation  of  thorough  Scrip- 
tural instruction,  ana  a  broad  Christian  culture  to  an  efiective  gospel 
ministry,  and  on  education  among  the  Friends  abroad. 

A  portion  of  each  sitting  was  devoted  to  a  general  discussion  of  the 
topics  which  had  been  opened  by  the  essayists,  the  friendly  interchange 
of  thought  helping  towards  a  better  understanding  of  some  important 
educational  principles,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  meeting  would  be  produc- 
tive of  good,  in  diffusing  an  increased  interest  in  the  rightly  guaroedcdu- 
caion  of  Friends*  children.  While  remembering  that  **  to  be  bred  at  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  was  not  enough  to  fit  and  qualify  men  to  be  ministers 
of  Christ,"  the  need  of  more  general  and  careful  instruction  in  regard 
to  the  religious  principles  of  the  Society  was  greatly  felt,  and  the  concern 
of  George  Fox  to  establish  schools  for  instruction  "  in  whatsoever  things 
were  civil  and  useful  in  the  creation,"  was  impressively  revived.  The 
committee  propose  to  publish  a  report  of  the  conference. 
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Wc  have  on  hand  a  number  of  copies  of  Volume  I.  of  "  The  Student,"  neatly  and  strongl 
and  in  half-roan.  These  contain  342  pages  of  reading  matter,  including  articles  by  many  x)f  th 
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**The  best  collection  erer  made.  A  nobler  library  of 
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of  Knglish  literature."— iV.  T.  Evening  MaO. 

**■  I  know  of  nothing  more  excellent  or  more  Indispensa- 
Me  than  nach  a  work,  not  only  to  the  student  of  literature, 
bat  to  the  general  reader.  It  in  but  simple  Justice  to  say 
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them  ao  good  a  Tiew  of  the  large  and  rich  inheritance  that 
lies  open  to  them  In  the  poetry  of  their  coontry.''— F.  0. 
Sharp,  in  Academy. 
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"The  work  is  the  best  of  its  kiod  yet  produced.  It  will 
be  iuTaluable  in  the  study  of  Enfcli'^h  literature.  Ai^d  so 
far  as  poetry  Is  concerned,  no  book  is  ao  well  adapted  for 
Imparting  a  knowledge  »r  ifcx  history  and  its  character.  It 
is  in  \Uf\t  at  the  same  time,  both  a  history  aitd  a  libraiy 
of  Knglish  poetry."— C/iurcAman. 
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made  from  the  entire  wheat  kernel.  In  it  the  true  food  bran  has  been  reduced  to 
a  flour  of  equal  fineness  with  the  softer  and  whiter  portions  of  the  grain,  thus  in- 
corporating in  it,  in  an  easily  digestible  form,  a//  the  food  properties  of  wheat  in 
their  purity  and  natural  proportions.  Thus  it  contains  not  only  the  starch  of  the 
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PUBi  yiERIA  PALM  OIL  SOAP. 

Unequalled  as  a  Toilet,  Bathf  Shaving  and  Tooth  Soap. 

EDWARD  S.  MORRIS,  Manufacturer, 
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a  celestial  Globe  as  it  is  cheaper.  There  are  two 
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other  stars  on  a  black  ground.  Set  it  properly 
and  all  the  stars  above  the  horizon  are  seen  in 
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A  PLAOB  FOR  YOUR  NKW8PAPBR8. 
A  PLAOB  FOR  YOUR  PBRIODIOALS. 

▲ad  SB  orasBMit  fbr  year  hoaas,  all  in  ons, 
THB  MOYBS  DIOTIONARY  HOLDBR. 


Tbe  ORIBATVBT  I^ITIHO  AUTHORS, 
•Hell  «•  Prof.  Max  Mailer,  Rt.  Hon.  !¥• 
B.  Oiadeton**  Jas.  A*  Fronde,  Prof.  Hnx« 
lojr  R.  A.  Proetor,  Bd^r.  A,  Freeman, 
Prof.  Tjrndall,  Dr.  IJV.  B.  Carpenter,  . 
Franeee  Poorer  Cobbe,  Prof.  Goldirln 
SmltH,  The  Dnke  of  Argrle,  IVm.  Black, 
Hies  TiiaclKera,  Mre.  lllnloclK.CrallK,  Geo* 
MacDonald,  Mrs.  Ollpbant,  Jean  Insc- 
low,Tboe.  Uardjr,  Mattbe^r  Arnold,  w. 
H.  MalloclK.  Hr.  Hr.  Story.  Tourgenleff, 
Rnekln,  Tennjrton,  Broivmlng,  and  many 
otbera,  are  r^rewoted  in  the  pages  of 

Littell's  Living  Age. 

Tm  Lrme  Aei  has  been  pablished  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  has  met  with  contioaoa*  commendation  and 
racceas.  In  1882  It  will  fomUh  to  ita  mdera  the  produc- 
tiona  of  the  moet  eminent  anthorM  aboTe-named  and 
Biany  others ;  embradng  the  choioeet  Serial  and  Short 
Btorlee  by  the  I«eadln|f  Foreipi  Noveiiste,  and  aa 
•mount 

IJaappi'OMkei  by  any  ether  Perle^lcal 

in  the  world,  of  the  moet  raluable  Literary  and  Scientific 
matter  of  the  day,  from  the  pons  of  the  foremost  £•- 
saTiste,  Solentiste,  Critics,  DlscoTerers,  end 
Bdltors,  r^reeenting  erery  Department  of  Knowledge 
and  Progrees. 
TBI  LiTura  Aei  is  a  untkly  wuigaxine  girlng  more  than 
THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 
donble-coinmn  octaro  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly.  It 
presents  in  an  inexpenslYe  form,  considering  Its  great 
araonot  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  Its  weekly 
issue,  and  %rith  a  ta^i^fac  ory  compUUneu  attempted  by  no 
otfier  publication,  tbe  t)est  Essays,  Reviews,  Criiici»Di8. 
Tales,  Sketches  of  Trarel  and  DlBCOTery,  Poetry,  Scientific, 
Biographical,  Historical  and  Political  Information,  f|[om 
the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

It  is  therefore  InTaloable  to  every  American  reader,  as 
the  only  satisflu:torily  freidi  and  OOMPLETK  compilation 
of  an  indispensable  current  literature— indupefuad/s  be> 
csoae  it  embraces  the  productions  of  the 

ABLEST   LIVINQ  WRITERS. 

"Ho other  periodical  can  compare  vtth-  Tita  Lirmo  Aoi  in  in- 
terest aod  value.    .    A  reritable  thetaurui  of  tha  be«i  work  of  tbe 
moat  celebrated  Irrlten  Id  Uteratura,  Mieoca,  politiea  and  art.  " 
— Botton  Traveller. 

"  It  ■uppliei  a  better  compeDdium  of  currant  dlacuaaion,  informa- 
tion  and  iuveatigatlon,  and  gives  a  greater  amount  and  Tarieejr  of 
reading-matter,  wbiob  it  i«  well  worth  while  to  read,  than  any 
other  publication." 
— Bokoi.  Journal. 

"  It  oo-iulai  not  only  the  be«t  eoUd  literature,  bat  alto  the  beat 
■erial  ■toilex  of  tbe  daj.     .     Iti«  page*  are  ■uOtotent  to  keep  anj 
reader  abreast  with  the  best  printed  thoughts  of  the  best  of  our  oon- 
temi>orarj  writer*." 
—Epifcopid  Uegitter,  Philadelphia. 

"  The  ablest  esitajs  and  reviews  of  the  dar  are  to  be  found  here. 
.    .    We  know  of  no  inreitment  of  eight  dollars  la  the  world  of 
literature  that  will  vield  equal  returns." 
—  The  Fresbytenan,  P/alvdelphia. 

"  It  la  indispensable  in  everv  household  where  anj  attempt  is 
made  to  keep  up  with  the  current  thought  of  the  day.  .  It  is  a 
thorough  compilaiiou  of  what  la  be^l  In  the  literature  of  the  day, 
whether  relating  to  history,  biography,  fiction,  poetry,  wit,  science, 
politics,  theology,  oriticism.  or  art." 
—Har^utd  iburant. 

"  It  enabled  in  renders  to  keep  ftaliy  abreast  of  the  best  thought 
and  literuturc  of  (^vllizatioa." 
—Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate, 

"It  being  a  wc<*kly  piihlicHtlon,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
chea|>est  magaiine  publULed." 
— OwiimercfoZ  Advertiser,  Detroit. 

•'  No  reader  who  make*  himself  familiar  wttb  Its  contents  can 
lack  the  means  of  a  sound  literary  culture." 
—New  York  Tribune. 

"An  indiitpensable  visitor." 
— iV«»  I'ork  Observer. 

"  The  oldest  aad  best.'* 
— Omrier-Joumal,  Louinitte. 

"  As  much  a  necessity  as  ever." 
— The  Advance.  Chicago. 

"  The  best  ard  <  heapest  periedloal  in  America." 
— EvangtLcixl  Chuichnian,  Ibronto. 

Published  wiullt  at  $8.00  a  jtSLr,free  of  pottage, 

Olib-PrioM  for  ikp  best  Home  and  Foreign 
Literatnre. 

(**  Possessed  of  Thi  Litiho  Aok  and  one  or  other  of  our 
TiTadoos  American  monthlies,  a  subscriber  will  find  him- 
eelf  in  eommand  of  Vt€  whole  tituation.'*-^ Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin.] 

For  $10.50  Thb  Uyino  Aqe  and  any  one  of  the  American 
$4  Monthlies  (or  Harper's  Weekly  or  Baxar,  will  b)  lent 
for  a  year,  postpaid ;  or,  for  $9.60  The  LiVDva  Aoi  and 
the  SL  NichoUu  or  LippineoU's  Monthly, 

Address,  IsITTBIjIs  A  CO.y  Boeton. 
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-w|cC.    B.    MENCH    &    CO.,3i6-«- 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FINE    FURNITURE. 

No*  251  South  Second  Street, 
For  PABLOR, 

CHAMBER, 

DINING-ROOM 

And  HALiL 


SPRING  BEDS  and  HAIR  MATTRESSES  to  order 
Wm.  M.  Maim. 


J*s.  A.  Madi 


RUBBER   GOODS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOOT  BALLS— of  aU  SIZES  and  BEST  QUALITY 

Gossamer  Water-proof  Garments, 

BOOTS  and  SHOES, . 

R.  LEVierS  SON  A  00., 

No.  724  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

WHITALL,  TATUM  &  CO., 

410  RACE  STREET,  Philadelphia, 
46  and  48  BABGLAT  STEEET,  New  Tork. 


CHEMICAL    GLASSW^ARE 


FOR 


LABORATORIES, 

ASSAYING    WORKS, 


COLLEGES,  MUSEUMS, 

INSTITUTES    OF  TECHNOLOGY, 

ACADEMIES,  &c 


ALSO, 


DRUGGISTS'    GLASSWARE, 

flomcnpatliic  Yials,  Druggists'  Sandiies,  &e. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


RELIABLE  BUSINESS  MEN  OF  PHIUDELPHIA  AND  VICINITY. 


Gnx  WiLUTS, 
J.  MuKitAY  Bacon, 


John  Giu.,  Jr., 

MoRftis  w.  Stroud. 


□TAKER  CITY  OIL  OO. 


/X.XJMZ*riBX] 


:finers  of  petroleum,  new  process. 
QUAKER   CITY  ^'^o'iET^ 

TiCE,  9  N.  FRONT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


EVANS  &  YARNALL, 
No.  252  S.  FRONT  STREET,  PHILA. 

Reliable  Head  Light  Oil  and 

Ready  Mixed  Paints, 
At  Lowest  Market  Mates. 

1^  Circulars  mailed  on  request. 


E.    B.    RICHIE, 

No.  418  N.  THIRD    STREET, 
Philadelphia. 

Mmmu/aciurer 

ATHER  BELTING  AND  FIRE  HOSE. 


No.    315    WILLING'S    ALLEY, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
EMIST  AND   ASSAYER. 
Gold,  Silver,  Iron  and  other  Ores.    Water  Analysis. 


iRYANT  &  STRATTON, 

BUSINESS   COLLEQE, 

38  S.    TENTH    ST.,    PHILAD'A. 

^  trainii^  in  business  branches,  forms  and  customs. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 


WILLIAM    H.    PILE, 

No.  422   WALNUT  ST., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Book  and  Job  J^rinter. 


J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON. 

STOCK  BROKER, 
^o.  1  Stock   Sxchan^e, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


F.   8.    HICKMAN, 

STEAM-POWER 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


he  finest  and  most  complete  Printing  House  outside 
he  laige  cities.  Facilities  for  work  of  every  descrip- 
,  and  nochins  but  fint-class  work  executed.  Estimates 
nfiilly  furnished,  and  all  orden  promptly  exeeuted. 


DWARD  C.  JONES  &  CO., 

CITY    HALL   DRUG   STORE, 

E.  COR.  FIFTEENTH  &  MARKET  STS., 

CIALTT,  Philadelphia. 

■RATandnraSOrBXTSJUOKATOBB.**    • 


WARRINGTON   &  TRIMBLE, 

APOTHECARIES, 

N.  W.  CoR.  Fifth  &  Callowhill  Sts., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Superior  Indelible  Ink  and  Toilet  Articles. 


THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

ATTORNEY-AT'LA  W, 

No.  700  ARCH  STREET, 

Philadelphia. 

Collections,  Settlement  of  Estates,  and  Conveyancing, 
Specialties. 


WM.    H.    MOON, 

NURSERYMAN    AND     FLORIST, 

OZiXirWOOD    mTBSBBIBS. 

MORRISVILLE,    BUCKS    CO.,    PA. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  trees 

and  plants  in  the  Union. 
49*  Catalogues  free  on  application. 


ASK  YOUR   GROCER   FOR 

DEVOE'S     BRILLIANT    OIL, 

THB  SAFEST  AND   BEST, 

R.  J.  Allen,  Son  &  Co. 


W.  C.  WHELLER, 

book:  B11TDET6, 

No.  152  S.  THIRD  STREET, 
Opposite  the  Exchange,  Philad'a.    (Room  4.) 
Old  books  rebound.    Jobbing  and  Pamphlet  work 
promptly  attended  to. 


GUSTAVUS    GOLZE, 

531    ARCH    STREET,   PHILADELPHIA, 
rZAIir  and  FASHIOS ABLE 

t.aj:xjOi?/- 

19-  PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 


MOSS    &    CO., 
Blank  Book  Manufacturers 


t. 


.^ 


AND 

STATIONERS, 
No.  432    CHESTNUT   STREET,   PHILA. 
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HARTNA€K   HI€BOS€OP£S. 


Ck>rTespoiideno«  solloited. 
Gataloffues  on  Api>lio«tlon. 


The    Hartnack    Microscopes    and   Objectives 

acknowledged  by  the  mort  eminent  experta,  u  the  best  inatrnmenta  in  the  wwH 

for 
HlstoloKical,  Botanical  and  other  Scientific  Research, 

And  Rwmnended  by  the  Prqfeuors  of  Harvard  Univergitff,  and  umd  in  wry 
Departmmi. 
Arrangemento  hare  been  made  by  which  these  MicroKOpee,  with  their  Ol^jectirw, 
can  now  be  placed  upon  the  American  market  in  comp«'tiHon  with  other  mann- 
iactnrea.    As  SOLE  AGKNTS  we  guarantee  them  to  be  as  represented 


PRICES    FROM    $20  to  ^300. 


MOXTNTINQ  AND   INJIBCTIITG  FLUIDS  MADE  B^™OP.OSO.F.B. 
MARKOB,  AND  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  MICROSCOPICALLY  CLEAN. 
Selling  Agents  for  Chauce's  Slides  and  Covers  ;  also,  constantly  on  hand  a  full 

supply  of  Microscopists'  Supplies. 
CKemiiMl  and  J^Uoaophieed  JLpparai%ss,  J>rawing   MaterUU, 

and  <M  other  Articles  required  fer  Use  in  the  Sehooureewt, 

Agents  for  tiie  BLACK  PRINCK  INK,  the  beet  and  cheapest  in  the  maitet 
for  school  and  business  purposes.  __  .     . 

Agents  for  the  BOSTON  BLACKBOARD  ERASER.  Those  erasers  are  mads  rf 
fine  Axminster  and  WUton  Carpetings,  and  will  not  ii^are  the  moat  delicate  Wade- 
board  snrftce.  More  blackboards  are  lAjnred  by  improper  erasers  than  by  actasl 
wear;  and  it  is  cheaper  to  use  the  best  than  frequently  to  renew  the  sorlSioa  of  ifte 
board.  They  are  as  nearly  noiseless  and  dustless  as  anv  eraser  can  be.  Ihey  sn 
made  of  the  best  kiln-dried  white-wood,  wholly  by  skilled  mechanics.  The  tact 
heads  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  board ;  and  the  oovering  is  so  ereiUy  isia 
and  Becui«ly  ftstened  as  to  make  it  the  most  effectlTe  and  serriceable  eraser  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  ,  ,  ^     ^^^ 

It  has  been  thoroughly  proTed  by  long  trial.  Superintendents  and  teachers 
ooncor  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  in  use.— ^  sample  by  mail,  12  dt. 

GEORaE   A.   SMITH   &   CO., 

149  A  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Matt. 


FSTERBROOIPS 


STANDARD 


and 
REUABLE 


E8TERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.     2fi  John  St . .  Now  York. 


FOR   SALE. 


Revolving  Book  Case, 
Dictionary  Holder, 

As  good  as  new,  at  very  low  prices. 

Address, 

"  The  Student," 

Wesuown  P.  O., 
Chester  Co.,  Pa- 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    TAKEN    TO 

"OUR    LITTLE    ONES    AND    THE    NURSERY,"  at  .  $1 » 

"SCIENTIFIC    AMERICAN,"  at 375 

"COUNTRY    GENTLEMEN,"  at  .  .  .  .  t» 

And  nearly  all  other  Periodicak  at  reduced  rates.     Special  rates  to  "  Studek''' 
subscribers.     (See  another  page.) 

"^^^'^^^  "The  Student," 

g  Haverford  College  P.  C,  Montgomery  Co.,  1  - 
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HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 


FACULTY. 


lOMAS  CHASE,  LL.D., 

JNY  EARLE  CHASE,  LL.D.,      .    . 

UlG  SHARPLESS,S.B., 

[iLEN  C.  THOMAS,  A.  B.,  .  .  .  . 
rMAN  BEECHER  HALL,  Ph.  D.,  . 
lANCIS  G.  ALLINSON,  Ph.D.,  .  . 
6EPH  RHOADS,  Jr.,  A.B.,      .... 

MUEL  BRUN,aB., 

.FRED  GREELY  LADD,  A.M.,M.D., 
IARLE3  M.  BURNS,  Jr.,  .... 
[LLLAM  HENRY  COLLINS,  S.B.,  . 
AXTER  FERRIS  PRICE,  A.  B.,    .    . 


Pres't  and  Prof.  Philology  and  Literature. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Logic. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  History. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
Ass*t  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
Instructor  in  Natural  History. 
Instructor  in  French. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 
Instructor  in  Drawing. 
Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 
Assistant  in  the  Library. 


AVERFORD  COLLEGE  is  situated  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  nine  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  on  a  tract  of  215  acres,  60  acres  of  which  are  laid  out  in  ornamental 
unds.    The  situation  is  unusually  beautiful  and  healthfU. 

Babclat  Hall,  a  large  granite  huilding,  finished  in  1877,  gives  to  the  students 
rate  bed  rooms  and  pleasant  studies. 

There  are  two  Cotjbses.  the  Classical  and  the  Sclentific.  In  the  Classical,  Latin 
equired  throughout,  while  Greek  and  Mathematics  are  elective  in  the  latter  part  of 
course.  In  the  Scientific,  Greek  is  omitted,  and  Latin  is  required  through  the  first 
T  only.  A  limited  number  of  elective  studies  are  arranged  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
18,  so'  that  students  can  choose  such  as  are  adapted  to  their  wants. 

The  Library  contains  over  12,000  well  selected  volumes.  Care  is  taken  to  exclude 
►ks  of  fiction  and  injurious  literature.  The  books  may  be  freely  used,  and  a  full  card 
alogue  facilitates  reference.    The  best  foreign  and  American  Periodicals  are  taken. 

The  Observatory  is  the  best  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  Students  in 
tronomy  have  more  practice  with  the  instruments  than  in  almost  any  other  College  in 
!  country. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  eives  ample  fiunlities  for  experimental  work.  Each 
dent  is  furnished  with  his  own  table  and  implements,  and  may,  if  he  so  elect,  take  an 
ranced  course  in  Analysis. 

The  Physical  Apparatus  is  extensive  and  varied. 

EvEiONG  Lectures  by  the  College  Professors  and  specialists  firom  elsewhere  are 
(juently  given. 

PHY8ICAI4  Exercise  is  encounujed  by  a  well  equipped  Gymnasium.  A  competent 
tractor,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  Arts  and  Medicine,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
■gent,  has  direction  of  it,  and  gives  systematic  instruction,  based  upon  carefiu  personal 
unination.  to  each  student  desiring  it.  Grounds  especially  prepared  for  cricket,  foot 
1,  base  ball,  lawn  tennis  and  other  games. 

In  the  Discipline,  the  officers  endeavor  to  promote  habits  of  diligence^  order  and 
ularity.  Private  admonition  and  appeals  to  the  good  sense  and  conscientious  feeling 
iie  students,  are  the  means  most  conndently  relied  on. 

The  Price  of  Board  and  Tuition  is  $425  per  annum.  A  limited  number  of  annual 
lolarahips  are  granted,  to  assist  meritorious  students,  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
meet  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  education. 

For  Catalogues  and  infonnation,  address, 

Prof.  Allen  C.  Thomas, 

Haverford  College  P.  0., 

Montgomery  Co.,  P^qq{^ 
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MICROSCOPES 


M«M  itlfteeee^  Mftslao  €^lAeeee  AadI  Sjpy  ^tlanees^    ' 


JV^achel  and  Saulot  Trial  Sets, 

Oplhalmoscopes, 

Color  Slind  Tests, 

Test  Types,  Ac,  Jtc. 

U&them&tioal  Ittitro&nUi  of  •▼•ly  dotcziption. 


W.  Y.  McAllister, 

728  Chestnut  Stree 

Philadelphu,  Pa. 

/Google 
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Hearly  Ten  Thousand 
Sold. 

Vo  Longer  an  Experiment 


Our  Ho.  2  Machine 

has  both  upper  and  lower 

case  type,  (capitals  and 

small  letters)  with 

only  38  keys. 


Thg  most  popular  of  labor-saving  instruments.  Adopted  by  thousands  for 
general  office  and  literary  work.  Simple  and  durable  in  construction,  it  is  quickly 
inderstood  and  becomes  an  unfailing  assistant. 

Our  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  machinery  are  well-known,  and 
learly  ten  years*  experience  in  the  construction  of  writing  machines  has  enabled 
ts  to  approach  very  near  perfection. 

Descriptive  Circular  mailed  free. 

E.  REMINGTON  &  SONS^ 

124  Soath  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
281  and  283  Broadway,  New  York. 


R.  &  J.  BECK, 

MANUFACTURING   OPTICIANS, 
1016  Chestnut  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

♦  -   


MICROSCOPES, 

MAGNIFIERS, 

OPERA  GLASSES. 

THERMOMETERS, 

STEREOSCOPES, 

SPECTACLES, 

COMPASSES, 


TELESCOPES, 
SPY  GLASSES, 
FIELD  GLASSES, 
BAROMETERS, 
GRAPHOSCOPES, 
EYE  GLASSES, 
PEDOMETERS, 


ARTIFICIAL   EYES, 

MAGIC   LANTERNS. 

The  BEST  GOODS  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Send    for   illustrated    Price  List,  which  will   be 
mailed  Free, 

Mention  this  Journal. 

-  Dia^i_zed  hv  CjOOQLC 


J.  L.  SMITH, 

Map  Publisher 

Maps,  Atlases  and  Globes 
of  cvcr>'  description. 

Spring  Map  Rollers,  Map 
Cases. 

27  S.  Sixth  St., 

PHILADELPHI.'\. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


The  &irud  Life  losuraaeei 
Annuity  and  Trast  Co., 


15  Bromfieid  St. 
BOSTON. 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO. 

628  and  630  Chestnut  St,  PHILADELPHIA. 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

MONROES  Readers  &  Spef/ers, 
MONROE'S  Reading  Charts. 
MONROES  Vocaf  Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S  New  Geographies. 
GREENES  New  Grammars. 
HAGAR'S  Mathematics. 
BERARD'S  New  U.  S.  History. 
GOODRICH'S  Child's  History. 
ROYSES  American  Literature. 
APPLETON'S  Young  Chemist 


19  Bond  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


25  Washington  St 
CHICAGO. 


2020  Chestnut  Street 

Inmires  Lives,  Grants  Annuities, 

Acts  as  Executor.  AclmlnUtratop, 
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EDITORIALS. 

ive  expressed  in  these  columns,  on  several  occasions,  our  appre- 
of  the  danger  of  depending  on  purely  intellectual  methods  or 
3nts  in  the  acquisition  of  spiritual  knowledge.  We  can  unite 
1  cautions  so  frequently  and  properly  urged  by  Friends  on  the 

We  have  never  asserted  that  a  liberal  education  would  lift  a  man 
mptation  or  liability  to  err.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  while 
n  tends  to  remove  a  man  from  certain  forms  of  temptation,  it  ex- 
m  to  other  dangers,  none  the  less  real.  Intellectual  pride,  too 
ipendence  upon  the  unaided  powers  of  man  in  matters  spiritual, 
5  guarded  against.    But  in  the  great  caution  manifested  by 

as  to  one  extreme,  we  hope  that  none  will  imagine  there  is 
i  safety  in  the  other.  Ignorance  certainly  has  it%  dangers, 
'  policy  which  seems  to  extol  ignorance  or  half-knowledge  at 
mse  of  education,  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  servant 
ied  his  talents  was  not  only  "  slothful,"  but  **  wicked."    Educa- 

been  and  remains  to  be  a  great  power  for  good,  and  too  much 
training  and  knowledge  cannot  be  secured,  if  rightly  used.  In 
when  the  Society  of  Friends  was  far  stronger  than  to-day,  its 
8  stood  far  in  advance  of  others  in  regard  to  education.  We  have 
to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by  taking  lower  ground  on  this  ques- 
f  our  educational  institutions  could  be  kept  under  wholesome, 
1  influences,  there  is  not  much  to  fear  from  too  much  learning, 
ons  we  draw  from  the  danger  are :  that  Friends  should  put  forth 
i  effort  to  educate  their  children  in  schools  under  care  of  the  So- 
ld that  the  schools  should  be  made  of  such  a  grade  of  excellence 
re  will  be  no  tfemptation  to  wander  abroad  in  search  of  better 
oities. 
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Some  men  seem  unable  to  apply  to  educational  matters  the  same  libe- 
rality of  sentiment  which  necessity  compels  them  to  adopt  in  business 
affairs.  They  are  troubled  by  the  constant  tendency  to  change,  and  the 
demand  for  new  appliances  in  the  school  room.  They,  themselves,  en- 
joyed far  greater  advantages  than  their  fathers  before  them,  but  they  see 
no  occasion  for  their  children  and  children's  children  possessing  advan- 
tages so  far  superior  to  either.  **  A  school  is  a  school"  to  them,  and  they 
recognize  no  altered  conditions  which  call  for  new  or  improved  facili- 
ties for  school  training.  The  system  of  fifty  or  more  years  ago  was  ma- 
tured through  much  patient  effort,  and  produced  excellent  men  and  wo- 
men ;  to  propose  anything  better  seems  a  charge  against  the  wisdom  of 
worthy  people  of  that  day. 

This  excessive  conservatism  is  not  accompanied,  however,  by  any  great 
desire  to  abolish  the  labor-saving  machinery  introduced  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  We  do  not  meet  with  any  who  sigh  for  the  good  old  days  be- 
fore steam  and  electricity  had  caused  time  and  space  to  change  the 
relations  of  man's  daily  life.  None  are  anxious  to  lessen  the  comforts  of 
modern  life ;  none  wish  to  go  backward  in  methods  of  business  or  appli- 
ances of  pleasure.  Why,  then,  deny  that  the  demands  of  modern  times, 
the  changed  surroundings,  the  growing  responsibilities,  the  general  de- 
velopment necessitate  changes  in  the  educational  work  of  the  age  ? 

We  cannot  go  back — we  should  not  remain  still.  We  need  not  adopt 
every  new  thing  that  is  proposed ;  w^e  must  be  careful  not  to  adopt  things 
which  have  no  stronger  argument  in  tlieir  favor  than  that  they  are  new. 
Many  things  will  be  proposed  which  experience  will  at  once  condemn, 
just  as  many  patents  for  machinery  are  every  year  issued  which  arc  never 
again  heard  of  by  the  world  at  large.  The  process  of  trial  and  experi- 
ment must  go  on.  The  vast  importance  of  the  interests  at  stake  and  the 
delicate  character  of  the  materials  upon  which  experiments  are  performed, 
argue  great  c^re  in  the  adoption  of  changes,  but  do  not  disprove  their  ne- 
cessity. , 


I  I 

I  i 


The  past  year  has  afforded  more  than  one  illustration  of  the  educating 
or,  shall  we  say,  informing  power  of  public  events.  While  our  late  Pre- 
sident was  lying  on  a  bed  of  pain,  and  all  the  people  were  following  the 
details  of  the  case  day  by  day  in  the  published  accounts,  it  was  remarked 
that  there  was  a  vast  accession  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  gun-shot 
wounds  and  the  structure  of  the  human  frame.  Those  who  before  were 
scarcely  able  to  give  a  scientific  name  to  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  spinal 
column,  suddenly  became  very  well  acquainted  with  the  exact  form  and 
size  of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  location  of  other  important  organs  of  the 
body.  Physiological  facts  became  topics  of  every-day  discussion,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  human  frame,  in  some  of  its  parts,  is  better  under- 
stood to-day  than  ever  before. 

The  question  of  the  vice-presidency  came  into  public  notice.    The  law 
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governing  the  case  is  much  better  understood,  and  if  signs  do  not  utterly 
fail,  the  country  will  hereafter  select  persons  for  that  office  more  carefully 
than  heretofore. 

The  murderer  of  President  Garfield  has  been  on  trial.  Although  the 
scurrility  and  disgraceful  conduct  which  characterized  it  have  caused 
many  to  omit  reading  the  proceedings,  without  doubt  there  haa  filtered 
down  to  the  average  American  mind  a  juster  comprehension  than  before 
existed,  of  the  limitations  of  judicial  power,  the  privileges  and  safeguards 
accorded  to  an  accused  person  whose  legal  status  has  not  been  determined, 
and  the  various  views  entertained  as  to  the  ''  insanity  plea,"  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  crime. 

In  view  of  the  wide-spread  influence  of  the  public  press,  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  its  tone  is  not  purer  and  higher.  Every  accession  of 
power  must  give  increase  of  responsibility.  Editors  and  publishers  of 
papers  speak  to  a  large  audience.  That  which  they  put  forth  does  much 
to  make  or  mar  the  character  of  fellow  beings. 


Some  people  seem  to  be  able  to  show  much  more  fruits  for  their  labors 
than  others.  They  certainly  have  some  secrets  as  to  the  methods  of 
work.  Minds  act  with  very  varying  degrees  of  quickness  and  vigor,  and 
some  of  the  difference  is  often  due  to  this.  But  we  think  that  more  can 
be  charged  to  another  source.  It  is  a  question  in  our  minds  whether  the 
old  motto,  "  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  isVorth  doing  well,*'  is  sound 
and  edifying,  at  least  without  some  qualifications,  which  it  rarely  re- 
ceives. We  think  that  there  are  many  things  worth  doing  which  ought 
not  to  be  done  well  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word.  Writing  ib 
worth  doing,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  form  every  letter  with  such  scru- 
pulous care  as  to  take  a  vast  amount  of  time  from  a  busy  and  useful  life, 
for  the  purpose.  Marking  recitations  and  examinations  is  oflen  worth 
doing,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  have  such  an  ela]i)orate  and  intricate 
system  as  to  take  a  large  amount  of  the  teacher's  energy,  daily  or  weekly, 
to  carry  out  the  plan.  There  are  hosts  of  little  jobs  which  come  up  in 
the  course  of  an  active  life  which  should  be  attended  to  in  as  short  a  timo 
as  possible.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  other  matters  which  emphati- 
cally are  worth  "  doing  well."  No  amount  of  care  or  time  necessary  to 
perfect  them  is  wasted.  Their  minutest  details  must  be  completed  with 
conscientious  pains. 

On  this  subject,  as  in  others,  a  man  who  appreciates  the  value  of  time 
needs  his  conscience  educated.  If  he  allows  it  to  take  minutes  from  im- 
portant work  to  give  to  that  of  less  consequence,  it  is  not  healthy.  A 
good  judgment  and  a  scrupulous  fidelity  are  required  to  decide  these 
subjects. 

The  right  apportionment  of  time  among  the  various  duties  to  which  a 
busy  and  talented  person  is  called,  is  something  which  calls  for  more 
thought  than  it  usually  receives,  and  is,  we  apprehend,  the  great  reason 
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why  some  people  perform  an  amount  of  work  which  to  others  seems  m- 
credible.  The  time  gained  from  the  trivial  subjects  is  given  to  those 
which  tell. 


One  of  the  requirements  which  the  modern  system  of  instruction,  as 
represented  at  Quincy  and  elsewhere,  makes  of  the  teacher,  is  ability  to 
talk  in  an  interesting  manner,  and  to  ask  suggestive  questions.  To  illus- 
trate our  meaning  we  refer  to  an  extract  on  page  172  of  our  present  num- 
ber, from  the  Christian  Union.  To  keep  a  class  of  small  children  active 
and  thinking,  and  to  do  it  for  several  hours  every  day,  is  no  easy  matter. 
But  we  believe  that  every  good  primary  teacher  will  have  to  do  more  or 
less  of  it.  It  will  be  hard  for  one  not  used  to  the  methods  to  adopt  them, 
even  when  prejudices  against  them  are  gone.  But  we  suggest  that  the 
trial  be  made  at  once  and  in  earnest.  It  may  not  be  best  to  use  the  name 
of  the  Deity  so  freely,  but  if  you  get  up  before  the  class  completely 
prepared,  and  try  to  draw  them  out  in  some  such  manner  as  described, 
we  are  sure  you  will  succeed  better  than  you  think  for,  and  that  your 
abilities  will  develop  with  use.  The  time  is  passing  away  when  every  no- 
vice can  be  a  successful  teacher  of  little  children. 


Perhaps  the  most  important  subject  now  agitating  the  political  world 
is  civil  service  reform.  Securing  honesty  in  office  and  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  people's  will,  in  dictating  policies  and  methods,  are  questions 
of  government  which  are  iiecessary  foundations  for  dealing  with  educa- 
tion, temperance,  and  all  other  reforms.  Tracts  on  the  subject  are  now 
printed  and  distributed  free  by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  and 
an  organ  called  the  (Kvil  Service  Reform  Record  is  issued  monthly.  For 
literature  on  the  subject  address  the  secretary,  44  Pine  street,  New  York. 


The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  requests  us  to  say  that 
"  The  conference  at  Providence  will  be  held  near  the  first  of  Seventh 
month  next.  All  persons  interested  are  requested  to  send  questions  for 
discussion  immediately  to  Augustine  Jones,  Friends'  School,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  that  the  committee  may  select  therefrom." 


We  would  be  glad  to  receive  school  catalogues,  Yearly  Meeting  min- 
utes, or  any  information  concerning  educational  movements,  or  the  char- 
acter of  schools.  We  wish  to  return  thanks  for  pamphlets  of  this  charac- 
ter recently  sent  us. 


The  interests  of  moral  and  careful  home  and  school  education  are 
identical  in  all  Christian  societies.  We  do  not  know  why  "  The  Stu- 
d:ent"  should  not  circulate  outside  the  Society  of  Friends  more  exten- 
•sively  than  it  does.  A  number  of  teachers  not  Friends,  into  whose 
hands  the  journal  has  fallen,  have  expressed  high  commendation.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  specimen  copies  to  any  one  whose  name  may  be 
suggested  to  us  as  likely  to  become  a  subscriber. 
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EDUCATION  AMONG  FRIENDS  IN  THE  WEST.* 

There  are  no  ready  means  of  obtaining  sufficient  data  to  enable 
us  to  determine  the  exact  condition  of  education  among  Friends  iu 
the  West.  What  is  commonly  called  the  West  is  a  very  broad 
area,  embracing  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  If  we 
take  it  in  this  sense,  it  will  be  found  to  present  various  conditions. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  among  Friends  of  the  older  Yearly  Meet- 
ings it  is  better  than  among  those  of  the  newer.  Eli  Jay  in  his  re- 
port on  this  subject  to  the  late  Educational  Conference  of  the 
Middle  Department,  draws  the  following  conclusion  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject :  "  While  the  Society  is  probably  better 
educated  now  than  at  any  former  ^period,  it  has  not  maintained  its 
place  of  pre-eminence,  but  is  being  outstripped  by  others." 

The  report  of  Dr.  Seth  Mills  on  **  Education  in  Western  Yearly 
Meeting,"  made  on  the  same  occasion,  indicates  the  same  condition 
existing  in  that  Yearly  Meeting,  to  perhaps  a  greater  degree. 

I  cannot  speak  for  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  but  in  Kansas  Yearly 
Meeting  I  should  say  this  educational  deficit  reaches  a  maximum. 
We  have  reported  at  our  last  Yearly  Meeting  1100  children  of 
school  age.  Of  this  number  I  should  say  not  exceeding  20  are 
attending  college  iu  any  part  of  a  regular  course.  Outside  of  this 
number  I  do  not  know  that  any  are  pursuing  what  might  properly 
be  termed  a  high  school  course  of  study.  The  opportunities  of 
many  of  these  children  to  attend  primary  schools  are  limited  ;  these 
schools  being  often  of  short  duration,  and  under  inferior  manage- 
ment. There  are,  no  doubt,  some  children  belonging  among  Friends 
within  our  limits  who  do  not  attend  school  at  all.  These  are,  how- 
ever, exceptional  eases,  that  are  sometimes  unavoidable  in  the  early 
settlements  of  new  and  less-favored  portions  of  couutry.  The  mem- 
bership is  very  widely  scattered,  generally  poor,  or  at  least  not  well- 
to-do,  and  is  composed  of  a  class  that  have,  for  the  most  part,  had 
limited  oportunities  of  attending  school,  so  that  they  are  often  want- 
ing both  in  enthusiasm  and  expedients,  as  well  as  resources.  This 
last  observation  will,  I  fear,  apply  to  portions  of  our  Society  in  all 
the  western  Yearly  Meetings,  but  in  a  less  degree  as  we  go  east- 
ward. This  condition  of  our  educational  interests  is  a  matter  of 
great  solicitude  to  those  to  whom  its  welfare  is  dear.  The  question 
is,  will  the  Society  bear  the  strain  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  it? 
This  I  fear  is  doubtful,  if  it  be  left  to  its  own  resources  under  all 
its  varied  circumstances.  At  a  few  points  our  membership  consti- 
tutes the  principal  or  main  portion  of  the  community.  Here  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  results  commensurate  with  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  our  organization ;  but,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  I  do  not  bring  these 
things  up  here  to  beget  discouragement,  but  that  we,  having  duly 

*  Read  at  the  Educational  Conference  of  the  Western  Department,  9th  mo. 
I2th,  1881. 
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considered  our  conditioD,  may  with  courage  and  understanding  set 
about  the  task  of  amendment. 

It  is  pleading  to  note  that  a  revival  of  interest  in  education  is 
already  springing  up  in  our  Society,  of  which  this  conference  and 
others  already  held,  are  significant  indications.  It  behooves  us  at 
the  very  outset  to  be  very  honest  with  ourselves.  We  ought  not 
complacently  to  cherish  the  pleasing,  but  well-nigh  fatal  delusion, 
that  we  are  doing  better,  or  even  as  well  as  others.  I  fear  that  the 
feeling  so  commonly .  entertained  in  our  Society,  that  we  are  a 
highly-favored  people,  coupled  with  a  disposition,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  to  rest  on  the  achievements  of  our  ancestors,  will  be  our 
ruin.  A  writer*  in  the  Quarterly  Examiner  says  that  iit  the  last 
80  years  Friends  in  England  have  lost  150  centres  of  influence,  and 
that  an  equal  number  is  now  on  the  point  of  slipping  from  their 
grasp.  If  this  be  true  in  the  Society  where  it  has  the  advantage 
of  prior  possession,  what  are  we  to  hope  when  it  comes  to  establish- 
ing new  posts? 

We  have  certainly  lost  prestige.  We  are  wanting  in  enthusiasm, 
and  I  mean  enthusiasm  in  a  good  sense,  denoting  an  honest  zeal  in 
a  good  cause.  We  have,  I  fear,  lost  virtue,  in  the  old  Roman 
sense  of  the  word. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  education  does  not  bear  fruit  as  it  ought 
to  do  in  our  ministry  and  our  literature.  The  ministry  in  any 
society  should  be  a  fair  index  of  its  intelligence,  learning  and  zeal. 
A  society  that  has  a  weak  ministry  and  a  barren  literature,  will 
remain  weak,  or  eventually  perish  from  the  earth.  Denominational 
education,  if  it  means  anything  more  than  secular,  should  strengthen 
and  enlarge  the  body  that  controls  it.  I  believe  it  is  a  settled  con- 
viction that  our  youth  should  be  educated  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Church.  This  need  is  not  peculiar  to  Friends,  but  exists  with 
all  denominations.  How  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  us  is  the 
vital  question  Just  now,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  way  will 
open  for  it.  It  is  certainly  right  for  those  who  have  an  abundance 
or  even  a  surplus,  to  contribute  to  the  aid  of  those  who  are  in  need 
of  help  for  building  churches  and  establishing  schools;  but  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  making  demands  of  this  character.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  lay  out  large  plans  and  to  endeavor  to  carry 
them  out  before  the  means  are  at  hand,  or  even  before  it  is  certain 
that  their  fulfilment  is  called  for.  The  consequences,  as  we  have 
all  seen,  are  sometimes  very  disastrous.  It  would  no  doubt  be  bet- 
ter in  church  and  school-matters  to  cultivate,  as  in  secular  econo- 
mies, self  reliance  and  independence.  When  all  has  been  done  that 
can  be  by  home  energy  and  enterprise,  then  let  assistance  be  asked 
for  and  given  judiciously. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  regrets  that  opportunity  has 
not  been  found  to  dwell  more  upon  the  brighter  aspects  of  our 
Society,  for  it  does  undoubtedly  possess  a  brighter  side.  But  there 
are  others  to  address  this  conference  to  whom  this  pleasant  duty 

♦William  Pollard. 
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may  fall.  I  have  been  forced  by  my  topic  to  speak  plainly  and 
truthfully,  as  I  am  able,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  what  I  have 
said  may  be  received  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is  submitted. 

J.  H.  Stuart. 


THE    STANDARD    AT    WHICH    WE    SHOULD    AIM.* 

(abstract  by  the  author.) 

A  celebrated  author  and  close  observer  of  men  once  said  :  "  My 
friends,  remember  this,  there  are  no  bad  herbs  or  bad  men ;  there 
are  only  bad  cultivators." 

If  this  statement  be  true,  it  behooves  us  seriously  to  consider 
whether  or  not  our  aims,  motives  and  plans  of  work  are  the  most 
approved  and  best 

When  I  became  connected  with  Penn  College,  seven  years  ago, 
the  work  being  done  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  preparatory 
department,  there  being  less  than  a  half  dozen  students  who  were 
pursuing  the  regular  college  course,  Indeed,  in  the  college  depart- 
ment we  had  no  student  whatever  in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  But  by 
earnest  efforts  the  course  of  study  has  been  strengthened,  and  now 
a  goodly  number  of  students  is  on  the  college  course,  and,  I  think, 
the  work  being  done  compares  favorably  with  the  other  colleges  of 
the  State. 

The  union  of  the  preparatory  and  college  departments,  I  am 
convinced,  impairs  in  a  measure  the  efficiency  of  both.  I  do  not 
see  how  at  present  a  separation  can  be  effected,  but  when  high 
schools  and  academies  do  the  work  and  only  the  work  which  be- 
longs to  them,  the  question  will  be  easy  of  solution.  We  should  aim 
to  do  the  work  of  neither  the  academy  nor  the  university,  but  that 
of  the  college  proper.  The  work  of  the  college  is  to  train  young 
men  and  women  to  develop  the  powers  and  faculties  of  their  minds. 
It  is  the  intermediate  step  between  the  academy  and  the  profes- 
sional school,  and  above  all  things  its  work  should  be  analytical 
and  thorough.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  demand  for  a  prac- 
tical education,  and  I  sympathise  with  the  demand.  Let  the 
practical  element  enter  somewhat  into  the  course  of  study  and 
more  into  the  teaching.  I  would  lay  special  stress  on  the  English 
language.  It  should  be  taught  more  and  more  practically  that  young 
people  may  be  able  to  express  themselves  more  closely,  more  forcibly 
and  concisely,  especially  where  expressing  their  thoughts  in  writing. 
We  should  aim  at  a  better  condition  of  affairs  as  regards  our  library 
and  physical  apparatus.  It  is  very  desirable  that  quite  a  number  of 
important  and  even  liecessary  books  be  added  immediately.  These 
aids  are  necessary  to  future  work  of  the  college.  I  am  aware  that  fair 
work  can  be  done  without  extensive  helps  and  adjuncts — as  Penn  Col- 
lege is  a  witness— but  better  work  can  be  done  with  them.    With  the 

♦  Read  before  the  Educational  Conference,  Western  Department,  9th  mo.  12th, 
1881. 
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best  course  of  study  possible  and  all  needful  helps,  without  the  best 
of  teachers  the  institution  will  be  more  or  less  a  failure.  A  few 
words  on  physical  culture.  Many  eastern  colleges  have  gymnasiums 
erected  at  great  expense — that  of  ray  own  alma  mater  cost  $28,000 
— and  there  certainly  one  sees  fine  specimens  of  physical  develop- 
ment. Gymnasiums  have  their  place;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  not  the  province  of  the  college  to  produce  athletes.  What  we 
need  is  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body — a  healthy  condition  between 
ones  mental  faculties  and  his  bodily  health.  I  must  emphasize  this 
thought  in  connection  with  young  women.  Having  investigated 
the  matter  somwhat  careftilly,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  large 
numbers  of  young  women  leave  our  institutions  with  poorer  health 
than  when  they  entered,  and  not  necessarily  from  inability  to  per- 
form the  work  required,  but  from  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health. 

Unless  mental  culture  go  hand  in  hand  with  moral  and  religious 
culture,  the  result  is  often  an  eccentric  and  unbalanced  individual. 
Striking  illustrations  of  the  thought  are  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
Lord  Byron,  Benedict  Arnold,  Aaron  Burr,  and  Edgar  A.  Poe. 
We  should  aim  at  a  symmetrical  fully  developed  character — for 
character  is  what  a  person  really  is.  We  should  aim  to  educate  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  term  young  men  and  women  in  all  that  is 
true,  good  and  noble.  S.*  A.  Jones. 


Even  the  London  Times  has  discovered  that  there  is  some  pecu- 
liar diflSculty  in  dealing  with  the  liquor  traflSc.     Thus  it  discourses : 

**  Drinking  baffles  us,  confounds  us,  shames  us,  and  mocks  us  at 
every  point.     It  outwits  alike  the  teacher,  the  man  of  business,  the 

Eatriot,  and  the  legislator.  Every  other  institution  flounders  in 
opeless  difficulties  ;.  the  public  house  holds  its  triumphant  course. 
The  administrators  of  public  and  private  charity  are  told  that  alms 
and  obligations  go,  with  rates,  doles,  and  pensions,  to  the  all-absorb- 
ing bar  of  the  public  house.  Not  a  year  passes  in  either  town  or 
village  without  some  unexpected  and  hideous  slander,  the  outcome 
of  habitual  indulgence,  often  small  and  innocent  in  its  origin.  Some 
poor  creature,  long  and  deservedly  high  in  the  respect — perhaps 
reverence — of  the  neighborhood,  makes  a  sudden  shipwreck  of 
character.  Under  the  accumulated  iufluence  of  alcohol,  aggravated, 
perhaps,  by  other  still  more  powerful,  still  more  treacherous  agencies, 
the  honest  man  turns  knave,  the  respectable  man  suddeuly  loses 
principle  and  self-respect,  the  wise  man  is  utterly  foolish,  the  rigidly 
moral  man  forgets  his  mask  and  his  code  and  takes  a  plunge  into 
libertinism.  It  then  turns  out,  what  possibly  some  have  suspected, 
that  drink  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  that  some  poor  wife  or  other 
friend  has  been  doing  the  best  that  could  be  done  to  check,  to  cure, 
and  at  all  events  to  hide,  till  the  truth  woxdd  be  out.  Do  some- 
thing towards  staying  the  huge  mischief  which  in  one  way  or  an- 
other confounds  us  all,  and  may,  we  cannot  be  sure  -  crush  and 
ruin  any  one  of  us." 
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TEACHING   ARITHMETIC. 

A  few  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of  teaching  arith- 
metic, I  hope  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  "The 
Student." 

When  teaching  a  little  child  to  count,  do  not  use  the  abstract 
numbers,  but  take  buttons,  or  blocks,  or  stones,  anything  at  hand, 
and  it  will  add  much  to  the  interest ;  put  them  in  piles,  counting  each 
time ;  throw  down  again  counting  once  more.  I  remember  seeing 
a  teacher  make  six  rings  in  the  sand,  having  the  child  count  as  he 
did  it.  then  put  a  pine  cone  in  each,  and  afterward  throw  them  out  one 
by  one ;  all  this  was  to  get  the  child  to  count  beyond  five  without 
omitting  that  number.  Simple  lessons  in  addition  can  go  on  with 
learning  to  count ;  thus :  if  I  have  an  apple  and  Sarah  gives  me  one, 
and  Willie  gives  me  another,  how  many  have  I  then  ?  Then  by  sud- 
denly saying,  but  if  I  eat  one  how  many  have  I  left?  the  first  answer 
in  subtraction  will  be  given  unawares.  In  such  ways  a  child  will 
also  learn  the  relations  between  numbers,  a  very  valuable  acqui- 
sition, and  one  which  older  people  often  fail  to  appreciate  in  larger 
numbers ;  one  says  five  millions  of  miles  with  very  little  difference 
in  the  mind  as  to  the  distance,  from  when  saying  five  hundred 
thousand  miles. 

In  teaching  written  arithmetic,  reasons  may  be  given  at  the  out- 
set for  many  steps  ;  when  you  add  units  and  get  ten  or  more,  put 
the  number  of  tens  with  those  in  the  tens  column,  put  the  [right 
things  together ;  don't  say  "  put  down  the  right  hand  figure  and 
carry  the  left  to  the  next  column  ;"  it  is  as  easy  to  teach  which  are 
the  units  and  which  the  tens,  as  to  teach  whicn  is  the  right  hand 
and  which  the  left ;  for  I  remember  in  my  early  teaching,  I  showed 
a  little  girl  that  the  right  side  was  the  side  on  which  the  pocket 
was  in  her  dress,  that  she  might  be  sure  about  it  in  her  own  mind 
while  she  was  adding. 

This  idea  of  putting  like  with  like  goes  all  through  arithmetic ; 
when  having  reached  fractions  you  wish  to  find  the  sum  of  i  and  i, 
you  must  get  to  the  same  kind  or  denomination  before  you  can  add 
them ;  you  do  not  add  1  pear  and  1  apple  and  get  2  pears  or  2 
apples ;  but  apples  must  be  added  to  apples  and  pears  to  pears ; 
men's  work  and  boys*  work  cannot  be  valued  together,  until  you 
know  the  value  of  each  in  the  one  kind  or  the  other.  I  only  say 
this  to  show  that  what  is  often  thought  arbitrary  in  arithmetic,  is 
really  only  common  sense.  Much  of  what  is  difficult  in  this  study 
may  be  rendered  clearer  if  not  clear,  by  always  keeping  this  in  mind, 
that  like  must  go  with  like,  if  you  would  have  any  comparison  or 
unity  made. 

The  multiplication  table  must  be  learned  by  rote  ;  you  must  know 
it  backwards  and  forwards,  it  must  be  at  your  fingers'  ends.  Speak- 
ing of  this  suggests  computing  upon  your  fingers,  so  often  literally 
done ;  this  should  not  be  allowed,  for  it  is  disagreeable  to  those 
about  you  and  is  an  entirely  unnecessary  habit. 
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All  the  tables  of  denominate  numbers  should  be  well  learned, 
including  the  miscellaneous  ones ;  E  was  told  when  a  little  girl,  of 
the  disgrace  it  was  when  at  the  State  Normal  School  but  one  of  the 
pupils  knew  how  many  pounds  there  were  in  a  barrel  of  flour ;  and 
not  to  consider  I  knew  my  tables  unless  I  knew  the  miscellaneous 
ones.  The  subject  of  areas  is  one  easily  explained ;  do  not  say  "  multi- 
ply the  length  by  the  breadth  and  you  have  the  superficial  contents/' 
without  telling  why.  The  arrangement  of  squares,  say  made  of 
matches,  or  drawn  upon  a  slate,  or  black-board  if  to  a  class,  will  show 
that  the  first  line  of  squares  must  be  taken  as  many  times  as  there  are 
squares  the  other  way,  if  you  would  have  the  whole  number.  The 
very  annoying  subject  to  children  of  the  difference  between  3  square 
yards  and  3  yards  square  will  no  longer  come  up. 

The  subject  of  the  least  common  multiple  has  always  been  a 
difficult  one  for  me  to  teach  clearly,  and  I  should  be  interested  to 
have  some  oue  who  has  succeeded  better,  give  hints  and  an  example 
of  his  way. 

It  may  be  thought  "  old  fogy ;"  but  I  stand  up  for  mental  arith- 
metic ;  I  can  always  find  out  the  money  to  be  given  for  what  I  buy, 
sooner  than  a  clerk,  if  I  wish ;  the  drill  in  the  first  part  of  Col- 
bum's  Mental  Arithmetic  or  some  similar  one,  was  to  me  very  useful ; 
the  learning  to  think  quickly,  to  think  correctly,  and  to  tnink  ad- 
visedly is  a  part  of  education,  given  in  that  way,  of  which  I  would  not 
deprive  my  successors.  You  can  vary  the  lesson  by  giving  numbers 
to  be  added  rapidly,  and  as  many  as  you  like  before  the  amount  be 
given  aloud ;  and  stimulate  to  readiness  by  some  such  unusual  rule 
as  the  following  for  multiplication  of  special  quantities  practised  in 
the  class,  or  by  all  your  scholars ;  it  is  a  pleasant  way  to  close  the 
work  of  the  day  in  school. 

"The  square  of  any  number  and  a  half  has  been  found,  by  ex- 
perience, to  be  equal  to  the  number  multiplied  by  the  next  higher, 
to  which  product  i  shall  be  added."  6}  multiplied  by  6}  is  equal 
to  42i ;  that  is,  6  multiplied  by  7,  to  which  is  adde4  i- 

R.  M.  T. 


Dean  Stanley  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  charming  of  hosts. 
He  seemed  to  make  each  one  rise  to  his  highest  level,  and  this  not 
so  much  by  leading  the  conversation,  or  even  by  pitching  it  high, 
as  by  lifting  it  up  from  time  to  time  and  giving  it  a  fresh  or  a  noble 
tone.  His  kindly  eye  kept  glancing  on  all,  and  his  ready  ear  was 
quick  to  catch  anything  good,  especially  if  spoken  by  a  more  back- 
ward guest.  Then  he  would  draw  out  the  speaker  and  help  him  to 
do  justice  to  himself.  The  Dean's  table  was  a  republic  of  the  best 
sort,  giving  an  equality  of  opportunities  and  a  unity  of  spirit.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable  as  there  were  gathered  together  people  of 
the  most  various  sorts ;  the  one  fusing  element  was  the  personality 
of  the  Dean,  and  no  one  could  resist  that. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  TEACHING  DRAWING. 

Physically  as  well  as  morally  the  drawing  of  a  line  is  no  easy 
matter,  that  is,  drawing  it  in  the  right  place,  or  as  near  the  right 
place  as  our  imperfect  senses  will  enable  us  to  do  it.  It  is  singular 
how  the  parallel  continues  in  the  matter  of  practice,  how  getting 
into  the  habit  of  drawing  with  care  and  conscientiousness,  the —  well, 
let  us  say,  lead-pencil  line— will  sharpen  our  observation  and  improve 
our  physical  perception  equally  as  the  drawing  of  the  moral  line — 
the  finer  we  draw  our  moral  line  the  clearer  becomes  our  moral  in- 
sight. Unfortunately,  drawing  has  been  too  long  regarded  as  a 
mere  appendage,  or  sort  of  extra,  which  might  or  might  not  be 
tacked  on  to  an  education,  and  when  it  was  so  tacked  on  it  was  too 
often  tacked  as  a  bill  might  be  on  a  fence — something  for  the  fence 
to  show  off,  something  entirely  outside  of  the  fence,  a  decoration  of 
which  the  fence  might  be  reasonably,  or,  more  likely,  unreasona- 
bly, proud,  but  yet  nothing  of  the  fence's  own  creation,  and,  in  fact, 
with  nothing  in  common  with  the  fence,  except  that  the  fence 
"sports"  it;  so  were  the  "copied  models"  of  the  past;  let  us  hope 
they  have  had  their  day,  and  that  we  are  free  from  them.  Per- 
haps it  is  better  to  learn  to  copy  than  not  to  learn  at  all ;  but  of 
how  much  value  would  our  learning  our  own  alphabet  and  writing 
out  words  of  our  own  language,  or  even  copying  out  another  per- 
son's effusions  be,  were  we  not  to  make  at  least  the  effort  at  an  essay 
or  a  letter?  In  this  way  we  come  to  express  our  ideas  by  means 
of  a  set  of  arbitrary  signs  and  combinations,  of  which  we  have 
grown  to  know  the  value,  but  which  appeal  to  our  eye  only  as 
arbitrary  signs,  with  or  without  reason,  used  by  common  consent, 
whereas  when  an  object  is  drawn  as  the  eye  sees  it,  one  may  say  ■ 
volumes  in  a  few  lines  when  the  arbitrary  signs  and  combinations 
called  a  written  language  would  in  these  volumes  fail  to  convey  an 
equally  accurate  impression.  Again,  this  drawing  is  not  a  matter 
requiring  translation  from  Greek  to  Latin  and  from  French  to 
English,  it  is  a  universal — the  universal  language  ;  that  which  all 
can  read,  even  the  savage.  We  must,  however,  learn  to  draw  our 
lin^,  and  to  draw  them  carefully  and  to  keep  ourselves  within 
bounds.  We  may  all  learn  to  write  correctly  and  grammatically, 
we  may  even  become  adepts  at  finding  words  which  will  jingle  to- 
gether, but  very  few  of  us  will  be  liable  to  become  Whittiers.  So 
a  knowledge  of  drawing  does  not  necessarily  mdke  a  man  an  artist. 
We  may  all  learn  to  draw.  The  old  idea  of  "  a  talent  for  drawing" 
has  long  since  exploded  ;  one  might  as  well  now  speak  of  a  talent 
for  eating  I  Some  of  us  may  some  time  become  able  to  express 
through  one  or  another  sort  of  drawing  (for  what  is  painting  but 
drawing  with  colors)  some  sentiment  or  feeling  which  may  place  us 
in  the  range  of  the  artist,  but  for  the  present  let  us  utilize  this 
drawing  to  enable  us  to  see  everything  clearer,  and  know  more  of 
the  good  that  there  may  be  in  everything  we  see.  It  is  an  exacting 
line  of  study  without  being  necessarily  tiresome,  and  to  any  one 
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who  cares  to  know  all  about  everything  around  him,  it  becomes  his 
best  teacher,  for  after  making  a  thoroughly  conscientious  drawing 
from  so  common-place  a  thing  as  a  soap-box,  who  would  take  a 
piece  of  two-inch  plank  to  make  one?  And  he  must  be  either  a 
dullard  or  a  paragon  of  brilliancy  who  does  not  know  at  least  some- 
thing more  about  its  construction  than  he  did  before.  Again,  after 
plucking  from  the  tree  and  carefully  drawing  an  oak-leaf,  or  a 
group  of  them,  does  not  one  come  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
parent  tree,  and  from  such  a  beginning  grow  to  have  such  an  inter- 
course with  nature,  as  few  other  studies  will  give? 

C.  M.  Burns,  Jr. 


We  have  seen  a  mission  school,  of  waifs  such  as  may  be  gathered 
together  from  the  streets  of  any  large  city,  aroused  to  a  high  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  by  a  glass  of  water.  Taking  it  up,  the  question  was 
asked,  "  Children,  what  is  this  ?"  "  A  glass  of  water,"  several 
urchins  replied.  "  Who  made  it  ?"  *'  God,"  answered  two  or 
three,  while  others  hesitated.  "  Which  did  God  make,  the  water 
or  the  tumbler?"  There  was  some  hesitation  now;  but  presently 
a  boy  replied,  "  The  water,"  while  a  girl  said,  "  Both."  "  Well, 
now,  let  us  see  ;  how  many  think  God  made  the  tumbler  ?"  Several 
hands  were  raised.  "  How  many  think  that  He  did  not  ?"  Seve- 
ral more  hands  went  up.  So  the  speaker  took  occasion  to  show 
what  the  glass  was  made  of;  that  the  largest  ingredient  was  sand, 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  glass ;  that  God  provided  the  materials, 
and  man  made  the  glass — showing  divine  wisdom  and  human 
genius ;  God,  however,  making  the  human  genius  that  invented 
the  glass,  so  that  in  a  sense  He  made  "  both."  "  How  many  think 
that  God  made  the  water  ?"  All  hands  were  raised  ;  there  was  no 
question  about  that.  What  makes  you  think  that  man  did  not 
make  the  water  ?  "  He  can't  do  it,"  answered  a  wide-awake  boy, 
which  was  about  as  good  an  answer  as  could  be  given.  "  What  is 
water  good  for?"  "To  drink"  replied  several  voices.  "What 
else  is  it  good  for  ?"  "  To  boil  thines  in,"  replied  one  ;  "  To  water 
the  streets,"  said  another;  "To  wash  clothes  with,"  still  another. 
"  What  would  happen  to  the  earth  if  God  rained  no  water  on  it?" 
"It  would  dry  up,  was  the  answer.  "  What  would  happen  to  us  ?" 
"  Couldn't  live,"  answered  a  boy.  "What  is  ice  made  of  in  win- 
ter ?"  "  Water,"  several  voices.  "  What  is  snow  made  of?"  There 
was  hesitation  again,  when  a  voice  replied,  timidly,  "  Water,"  and 
the  speaker  briefly  explained  the  phenomenon  of  ice  and  snow. — 
Christian  Union. 


To  think  we  are  able  is  almost  to  be  so  ;  to  determine  upon  at- 
tainment is  frequently  attainment  itself.  Thus  earnest  resolution 
has  often  seemed  to  have  about  it  almost  a  savor  of  omnipotence. — 
Samuel  Smiles, 
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THE    INFLUENCE    OF   WORDSWORTH   ON   POETRY. 

The  love  of  show  which  characterized  society  duriog  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  was  reflected  in  the  literature  of  the  day  ;  and  in 
no  other  species  of  writing  was  its  influence  more  plainly  visible 
than  in  poetry.  The  poets  wrote  not  because  passion  burned  for 
expression,  and  thought  strove  for  utterance.  Writing  verses  was 
the  fashion  of  the  time ;  the  artiflcial  poet  was  often  mistaken  for 
the  true  one. 

The  end  which  the  poetical  composer  sought,  was  to  write  in  a 
graceful,  finished  style  ;  the  expression  of  sentiment  was  of  minor 
import.  In  proportion  as  a  poet's  writings  showed  this  perfection 
of  diction,  had  he  attained  the  ideal  poetry  of  the  day,  the  highest 
work  of  poetic  art.  This  ideal  was  fully  realized  in  the  polished 
productions  of  Pope.  Other  writers  imitated  him,  and  thus  his  in- 
fluence on  the  poetry  of  the  time  became  wide  and  deep. 

These  poets  wrote  for  a  narrow  circle,  the  aristocracy  of  the 
cities,  and  consequently  their  range  of  subjects  was  limited,  being 
only  such  as  would  be  of  interest  to  this  class.  The  beauties  of 
nature  were  not  favorite  themes  with  them.  Though  they  still 
"  wrote  of  purling  streams  and  whispering  woods,"  their  knowledge 
of  rural  life  and  scenery  was  indefinite  and  general,  being  seldom 
gained  from  personal  observation. 

In  the  productions  of  Burns  do  we  notice  a  departure  from  this 
conventional  method  of  writing.  His  poetry  is  the  expression  of 
feeling,  and  not  a  mere  exquisite  combination  of  words.  Cowpcr 
and  Goldsmith  also  sU)od  in  the  van-guard  of  this  reform. 

It  was,  however,  left  for  Wordsworth  to  show  the  artificial  charac- 
ter of  the  productions  of  the  English  Augustan  poets,  and  advocate 
greater  simplicity  in  writing.  His  theory  was:  that  the  most  in- 
significant objects  serve  as  fit  themes  for  the  consideration  of  the 
poet.  The  language  of  poetry  should  also  be  simple,  and  approach 
that  of  the  common  language  of  the  peasant,  while  rhyme  and 
metre  should  be  used  only  as  auxiliaries  aiding  the  expression  of 
thought.  He  sought  to  convey  truth  and  elevate  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  With  him  life  was  earnest,  and  poetry  a  means  of  reaching 
the  hearts  of  men. 

Endeavoring  to  apply  his  theory  Wordsworth  chose,  as  topics 
for  his  poems,  objects  of  seemingly  trivial  import,  but  the  treatment 
of  bis  subject  is  often  metaphysical.  Yet  this  very  incongruity  in 
Wordsworth's  writings  served  to  demonstrate  the  merits  and  faults 
of  his  theory.  While  convincing  writers  that  a  reform  in  poetry 
was  necessary, — more  truth,  less  affectation, — he  has  shown  that  the 
subject,  language,  and  treatment  of  a  poem  must  be  consistent. 

Many  of  Wordsworth's  productions,  however,  cannot  be  criticised 
for  their  want  of  consistency,  but  form  valuable  additions  to  the 
literature  of  England,  his  sonnets  being  among  the  best  in  our  lan- 
guage. In  these,  while  departing  from  his  canons  of  diction,  he 
still  maintains  the  ethical  part  of  his  theory.. 
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The  influence  of  Wordsworth  upon  poetry  is  felt  to  this  day.  No 
doubt  Bryant  owed  much  to  his  teachings,  while  even  Tennyson 
has  profited  by  the  work  of  this  apostle  of  reality.  The  poets  of 
our  era  find  "tongues  in  trees,  sermons  in  stones,"  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  reveal  the  mysteries  which  nature  unfolds  to  their  keener 
susceptibilities.  Thus  do  these  expounders  of  the  works  of  Creation 
lead  others  from  the  contemplation  and  study  of  nature,  up  to  love 
and  adore  "  Nature's  God.'  What  a  noble  work !  Can  any  be 
more  noble? 

May  the  work  of  Wordsworth  continue ;  and  his  work,  not  only 
as  a  testifier  for  truth  but  as  a  poet,  live,  despite  the  criticism  which 
has  been  so  plentifully  showered  upon  it,  until  its  true  merits  are 
acknowledged,  and  his  writings  gain  the  high  place  in  our  literature 
they  deserve. 


TEACHING    GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  SARAH  E.  PEARSON. 

Parrot-like  recitations  of  the  exact  words  of  a  text-book  are  not 
so  common  in  our  best  schools  as  they  once  were,  though  the  teacher 
may  say  to  his  pupils,  "  I  do  not  want  you  to  recite  your  lesson, 
word  for  word,  as  it  is  in  your  book  ;  I  prefer  to  have  you  give  it 
in  your  own  language  ;"  yet  the  desire  to  have  a  perfect  lesson  will 
lead  his  best  pupils  to  memorize  it,  fearing  that  their  own  words  will 
not  convey  the  right  idea. 

Most  teachers  will  admit  that  hearing  a  recitation  of  the  descrip- 
tive portions  of  geography  is  dull  work,  as  there  must  necessarily 
be  much  repetition,  and  probably  there  are  few  who  enjoy  such  a 
lesson  as  much  as  they  do  one  in  arithmetic. 

In  a  school  of  the  B  Grammar  grade,  not  long  since,  I  was  struck 
with  the  lively,  prompt  manner  of  reciting  ;  no  very  long  time  was 
required  to  test  each,  and  show  that  all  were  prepared.  The 
teacher  then  said  she  would  hear  their  extra  work.  Every  eye 
brightened,  and  all  prepared  to  listen  with  renewed  interest,  while 
the  teacher  called  upon  each  pupil  to  tell  the  class  something  he 
had  learned  about  Europe  (the  subject  of  the  lesson)  from  other 
sources  than  his  text-book.  Various  items  followed,  such  as,  "  The 
largest  lake  in  England  is  Lake  Windermere;  it  is  ten  miles  long 
and  one  mile  wide."  "  The  most  celebrated  ruler  of  Russia  was 
Peter  the  Great,  who  founded  St  Petersburg  about  two  hundred 
years  ago."  "  King  George  of  Greece  is  the  son  of  Christian  IX. 
of  Denmark."  "  Celery  originated  in  Germany."  One  described 
the  dress  of  the  Roman  women  on  a  holiday ;  another  said  that 
Amsterdam  was  built  upon  piles  driven  down  many  feet  into  the 
groun^.  The  great  bell  of  Moscow,  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  the 
dykes  of  Holland,  the  Bastile  and  the  Tower  were  described,  and 
other  interesting  items  given,  until  all  had  contributed  to  the 
general  fund,  the  class  meantime  looking  out  upon  the  map  the 
location  of  any  place  with  which  they  were  not  familiar.     The 
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monotony  attending  ordinary  recitations  was  broken  up  ;  the  pupils 
used  their  own  language  in  giving  what  they  called  their  **  extra/' 
and  grammatical  errors  were  promptly  corrected. 

Conversing  with  the  teacher  after  the  class  was  dismissed,  she 
said :  '*  I  used  to  feel  a  sinking  of  the  spirits  when  the  time  ap- 
proached for  hearing  that  recitation.  This  feeling  had  two  causes  ; 
one  was  verbatim  recitation  of  the  text,  the  other  had  its  rise  in  the 
thought  that  these  children  are  carefully  learning  what  their  books 
say  of  these  countries, — and  no  book  can  give  more  than  an  out- 
line,— and  locating  cities  that  are  to  them  only  a  dot  upon  a  map. 
Moscow,  London,  Athens,  Venice,  Rome,  are  but  names  to  them. 
All  that  makes  them  of  interest  in  song,  story  and  history,  is  un- 
known to  them,  and  I  cannot  tell  them  very  much  because  there 
is  not  time.  This  was  a  serious  trouble  to  me  for  several  years. 
To  one  class  I  gave  an  outline  of  English  history, — bare  enough,  I 
admit,  but  to  some  of  my  pupils  it  invested  England  with  a  new 
interest.  For  another  class  I  gathered  up  items  from  other  geogra- 
phies and  the  gazeteer,  which  I  had  them  copy  and  learn.  These 
devices  had  some  advantages,  yet  they  did  not  satisfy  me,  because 
they  did  not  sufficiently  whet  the  appetite  for  more, — incited  only 
a  few  to  reading.  This  is  better ;  the  pleasure  of  acquisition  in- 
vites further  research,  and  books  of  travel  are  sought  for  to  the 
neglect  of  mere  stories.  I  give  them  credit  on  my  class-book  and 
in  their  monthly  reports  for  extra  work  done,  and  that  is  an  in- 
centive at  first :  but  soon  the  work  is  pursued  for  pleasure  alone." 

I  inquired  where  the  pupils  obtained  this  information.  She  said 
an  arrangement  had  been  made  at  the  school  library  by  which  she 
could  take  books  of  travel  and  voyages  to  her  school-rbom  for  a 
time.  Learning  that  the  same  course  had  been  pursued  the  previ- 
ous year,  I  asked  the  principal  of  the  school,  who  taught  the  A 
grammar,  if  the  effect  upon  the  pupils  had  been  permanent.  She 
replied  that  she  had  found  that  class  more  ready  in  expressing 
their  ideas,  more  inquiring,  and  not  satisfied  to  learn  wordit  unless 
they  could  master  the  thought  She  was  pursuing  the  same  course 
with  them  in  United  States  history,  and  said  she  had  never  taught 
a  class  that  entered  into  the  study  with  more  zest :  "  They  not  only 
learn  the  lessons  in  the  text-books,  but  they  learn  as  much  from 
other  sources  as  they  do  there ;  and  I  give  my  assistant  the  credit 
of  finding  out  and  putting  into  operation  a  plan  that  has  been  a 
benefit  to  the  school." — Journal  of  Educaiion, 


In  all  lives  there  is  a  crisis  in  the  formation  of  character.  It 
comes  from  many  causes,  and  fVom  some  which  on  the  surface  are 
apparently  trivial.  But  the  result  is  the  same  :  a  sudden  revela- 
tion to  ourselves  of  our  secret  purposes,  and  a  recognition  of  our  per- 
haps long-shadowed,  but  now  masterful  convictions. — BeaconsfieUl, 
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THE  PRACTICE  SCHOOL  IN  THE  OSWEGO  NORMAL. 

The  normal  schools  of  this  country  are  far  from  being  uniform 
in  character.  State  normals  accord  with  the  general  school  system 
of  the  State ;  city  normals  are  indicative  of  city  needs  or  city 
notions,  and  private  normals  embody  the  peculiar  educational 
views  of  the  founders,  or  of  the  faculties  which  control  them.  Very 
few,  if  any,  are  purely  professional,  and  in  some  the  academic  work 
is  so  much  of  a  feature  as  to  leave  them  scarcely  a  valid  claim  to  the 
title  of  normal  school.  In  some,  as  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  there  is  no 
model  or  practice  school,  the  pupil  teaching  classmates.  In  others, 
as  the  Pennsylvania  normals,  practice  is  obtained  by  forty-five 
minutes'  daily  work  in  the  model  school  during  the  last  year  of 
the  course.  At  Oswego  twenty  weeks'  teaching  is  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  a  diploma.  The  large  amount  of  time  given  to  profes- 
sional work,  as  well  as  the  Pestalozzian  principles  inculcated  and 
systematically  followed  there  during  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence, 
has  won  for  Oswego  normal  school  a  certain  distinction.  In  the 
practice  school,  in  which  are  gathered  350  children,  mostly  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen,  there  is  given  ample  opportunity  for  ob- 
serving, at  once,  how  children  fare  under  the  rule  of  pupil-teachers, 
ar^d  the  merits  of  the  objective  system.  If  you  choose,  we  will  visit 
some  of  the  little  rooms  in  the  practice  school,  and  see  what  is  going 
on  within. 

Twenty  little  children  are  sitting  on  low  benches,  and  one  teacher 
stands  before  them.  The  walls  are  blackened  in  all  places  availa- 
ble for  use,  and  some  of  them  ornamented  with  colored  designs. 
Toys  and  mathematical  blocks  lie  upon  the  table,  and  glasses  of 
bright  colored  liquid  stand  in  the  large  windows.  This,  evidently, 
is  one  of  the  lowest  rooms  in  the  primary,  and  a  reading  lesson  is 
in  order.  But  there  are  no  "  primers'*  to  be  seen,  no  "  Reading 
without  Tears."  The  blackboard  is  the  book.  Years  ago  the 
alphabetic  method  of  teaching  reading  gave  place  throughout  the 
country  to  the  word  method,  with  good  results.  It  is  now  claimed 
by  some  that  since  the  child  thinks  in  sentences,  not  in  isolated 
words,  it  is  a  more  natural  plan  to  begin  reading  with  the  sentence, 
and  afterwards  deal  with  its  separate  parts,  the  words ;  just  as  in 
teaching  animals  or  plants  to  little  children,  you  take  the  objects 
as  wholes,  first.  So  these  pupils  in  the  Oswego  primary  school 
are  learning  to  read  by  the  sentence  method,  and  visitors  may  ob- 
serve the  following  performance.  The  teacher  writes  a  short  and 
simple  statement  on  the  board — such  as  "  I  have  a  ball." 

The  child  called  upon  glances  at  the  writing,  walks  to  the  table, 
takes  up  the  object  named,  and  then,  with  a  dash  of  the  pointer, 
reads  the  sentence  rapidly.  Of  course  there  must  have' been  pre- 
vious work,  to  allow  of  this— but,  in  all,  the  Pestalozzian  rule  to  have 
the  idea  fully  understood  before  the  expression  is  called  for,  is  fol- 
lowed, and  consequently  the  object  is  presented,  or  the  action  per- 
formed, before  or  at  the  moment  of  reading. 
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The  visitors  may  Dotice  the  following  peculiarity  in  this  method 
—the  child  either  reads  the  whole  sentence  or  does  not  read  at  all. 
He  does  not  stick  fast  in  the  middle,  nor  hesitate,  nor  repeat.  Not 
until  after  six  months  or  more  of  reading  from  the  blackboard,  are 
books  given  and  children  taught  the  printed  forms,  and  even  then 
the  written  work  is  continued  in  connection  with  the  other,  and 
precedes  it  in  the  daily  recitation. 

We  may  notice,  too,  as  the  work  progresses,  the  careful  penman- 
ship of  the  teacher.  The  children  must  see  none  but  good  Spen- 
cerian  writing — for,  at  a  given  signal,  twenty  little  forms  are  bending 
over,  and  twenty  little  slates  are  brought  from  the  shelf  beneath 
the  seat  of  the  bench.  Monitors  wash  off  slates  and  hand  pencils, 
and  the  sentences  are  neatly  copied  from  the  board.  Thus  readiag, 
writing  and  spelling  are  joined,  and,  in  truth,  we  may  see,  if  we 
stay  long  enough,  how  other  branches  are  interwoven  with  these 
three.  Keproduction  in  writing  is  considered,  where  possible,  a 
necessary  part  of  a  geography,  an  arithmetic  or  an  object  lesson, 
au<i  thus,  also,  compositions,  those  dreaded  exercises  in  most  of  our 
schools,  are  here,  unconsciously  to  the  children,  written  daily  or 
oftener. 

But  the  repeater  in  the  entry  announces  the  close  of  tha  interval, 
and  now  the  time  for  the  number  lesson  has  arrived.  The  early 
work  in  arithmetic  is  done  entirely  with  objects — blocks,  horse- 
chestnuts,  leaves — anything  of  the  proper  size  for  handling.  The 
four  processes  are  taught  with  the  lower  numbers  before  dealing 
with  the  higher,  and  as  these  become  familiar,  objects  are  dispensed 
with ;  the  multiplication  table  soon  comes  in  for  its  full  share  of 
attention  ;  not  merely  to  be  learned  and  recited  in  concert  but  to 
be  applied  in  many  different  ways.  When  something  new  is  to  be 
taught,  reference  is  again  had  to  objects,  as,  for  instance,  in  **  borrow- 
ing''in  subtraction,  howbeit  the  use  of* the  term  "borrowing"  is 
condemned.  Single  splints  are  used  to  represent  units,  and  bundles 
of  the  proper  number,  the  tens,  and  each  placed  in  the  appropriate 
column.  Upon  cutting  the  string  binding  the  tens  bundle,  the 
pieces  of  course  become  units,  and  are  thefore  added  to  that  column, 
buch  operations  may  now  be  in  common  use  with  teachers  of  little 
children,  but  they  certainly  were  not  in  the  school-days  most  vividly 
impressed  on  my  mind. 

Passing  to  a  room  of  higher  grade,  we  may  be  interested  in  the 
teaching  of  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  liquid  measure,  for 
instance,  where  a  pail  of  water  is  provided,  ^nd  actual  gallon,  quart, 
pint  and  gill  measures. 

In  the  recitation  in  geography  we  can  see  how  readily  the  known 
and  near  at  hand  can  be  availed  of  for  explaining  the  unknown 
and  distant — and  thus  children  are  started  at  work  with  their  own 
surroundings.  Position  of  objects  about  them  is  taught,  the  cardinal 
points  are  applied  to  the  room,  drawing  to  a  scale  is  made  clear, 
and  the  moulding  board  is  made  to  represent  the  school-block,  the 
town,  township,  county,  section  of  country  or  continent.  Drawings 
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on  the  board,  pictures  from  books,  and  vivid  descriptions  are  also 
recommended  in  the  endeavor  to  make  the  countries  seem  real,  and 
inhabited  by  living  forms. 

While  training  rather  than  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  made  the 
prominent  feature,  the  instruction  given  is  eminently  practical  in 
its  nature.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  object-teaching — which 
turns  attention  to  things  daily  seen  but  often  little  known,  as  also 
the  lessons  in  color  and  form,  size  and  weight. 

As  we  sit  in'  the  schools,  and  look  and  listen  with  interest,  we 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  work  of  these  pupil- 
teachers  is  careful,  thorough  and  systematic,  and  can  realize  with- 
out difficulty  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  better  grades  are  here 
obtained  in  the  annual  written  examinations  given  by  the  city  ex- 
aminers, than  in  the  city  schools  where  regular  instructors  are  em- 
ployed. If  we  have  any  adverse  criticism  to  pass  upon  the  general 
aspect  of  the  school,  it  will  be  that  we  have  missed  here  the  exhibi- 
tion of  intense  interest,  of  joyousness  in  work,  which  the  Quincy 
schools  so  strikingly  show.  The  matter  of  discipline  in  Practice 
Schools  is  one  of  no  slight  importance.  Pupil-teachers  are  changed 
with  more  or  less  frequency,  to  allow  of  varied  practice,  and  chil- 
dren are^^uick  to  recognize  a  weak  governing  power.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  judged  best  to  lay  down,  at  Oswego,  strict  rules  for  main- 
taining order,  which  have  an  unpleasantly  repressing  effect. 

Ann  Sharpless. 


Men's  Work  and  Women's. — The  finest  looking  specimens  of 
manhood,  in  every  class,  are  to  be  found  among  men  between  the 
ages  of  thirty-five  and  fifty,  but  how  many  comely  women  can  be 
found  even  among  those  who  have  compassed  only  the  smaller 
number  of  years  mentioned  above  ?  The  home  work  of  women, 
whether  she  be  wife  or  servant,  needs  revision  ;  if  only  genius  can 
enable  a  person  to  be  at  the  same  time  master  and  servant,  nurse 
and  ruler,  then  genius  in  this  direction,  if  there  is  any,  should  make 
itself  known  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  fighting  magnificently 
against  overwhelming  odds.  With  a  slighter  physique  than  man, 
a  physique  that  is  occasionallv  subject  to  peculiar  duties  to  which 
that  of  man  can  offer  no  parallel,  woman  is  expected  to  daily  endure 
a  strain  that  no  man  would  iolerat«  for  any  length  of  time.  Until 
what  is  modestly  called  housekeeping  is  recognized  as  the  noble 
science  that  it  really  is,  and  is  carefully  studied,  the  slaughter  of 
women  by  overwork  will  continue,  for  at  present  it  requires  that 
every  woman  shall  be  a  prodigy  of  sense,  industry  and  endurance. 
— Ex. 


Better  the  chance  of  shipwreck  on  a  voyage  of  high  purpose, 
than  expend  life  in  paddling  hither  and  thither  on  a  shallow  stream 
to  no  purpose  at  all. — Sedgvrick. 
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OVERLAPPING  CLASSIFICATIONS. 

Many  readers,  no  doubt,  have  enjoyed  Dr.  N.  Mendenhairs  criti- 
cism of  my  articles  in  late  numbers  of  "  The  Student."  Such 
discussion  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  those  articles  to 
bring  out.  But  I  cannot  help  fearing  that,  if  their  drift  has  not 
been  altogether  clear  to  Dr.  Mendenhall,  other  readers  must  have 
found  them  obscure.  I  therefore  (as  the  papers  themselves  were  not 
long)  ask  for  some  space  to  try  to  explain,  and,  if  possible,  justify 
the  positions  taken. 

In  regard  to  the  distinction  between  information  and  instruction^ 
I  follow  Whately  in  believing  them  to  be  readily  separable,  although 
often,  perhaps  generally,  combined  in  education.  All  that  any 
classification  of  studies,  according  to  their  uses,  can  do,  is  to  desig- 
nate which  purpose  predominates  in  different  branches  or  processes. 
As  instances  of  information  almost  unmixed,  we  may  mention  tables 
of  weights  and  measures ;  the  names  of  the  chemical  elements ;  the 
order  of  succession  of  the  kings  of  England,  &c.  To  represent  in- 
struction with  very  little  information,  take  practice  in  mental  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry ,*or  calculus  I  believe  it  to  be  a  gain  when- 
ever we  can  unite  these  two  purposes  of  instruction  and  information  ; 
it  can  and  ought  to  be  done  much  more  fully  than  it  yet  has  been. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  aims  and  sets  of  results  are  mentally  separa- 
ble ;  and  I  think  it  worth  while  to  vary  our  analyses  and  compari- 
sons of  all  the  parts  of  our  work  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  un- 
derstand better  what  we  are  doing,  why  we  are  doing  it,  and  how 
we  may  do  it  more  effectively. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Mendenhall,  in  quoting  Carlyle,  desires  gently  to 
satirize  the  apparent  pedantry  of  some  of  the  terms  used  in  my 
second  article.  Their  excuse  is,  simply,  their  convenience  for  con- 
densation. Supposing,  when  they  were  written,  that  four  of  them 
were  new,  I  find  this  to  be  true  of  only  two  of  them.  Coleridge 
used  rhematies  (from  rhema,  Greek  for  a  spoken  word)  as  meaning 
"  the  doctrine  of  propositions  or  sentences."  It  is  correctly  enough 
contrasted  with  logistics  (as  logos  in  Greek  is  with  rhema) ;  and  we 
find  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  both  gave  the  name  to  logistikon  to  the 
reasoning  faeyMy, 

As  for  anthropicSy  the  lists  of  subjects  named  under  it  (History, 
Ethics,  Religion,  Ac.)  might  seem  to  show  that  it  was  intended  to 
refer  to  those  studies  which  concern  man  in  so  far  as  he  is  hum^in, 
not  merely  animal.  In  so  far  as  his  bodily  nature  is  properly  kin- 
dred to  that  of  other  created  organisms,  his  anatomy  and  physiology 
belong  with  other  biological  subjects :  under  panphysics. 

This  last  word  seems  to  have  most  disturbed  my  critic,  I  think 
it  has  its  parallel  in  pandect  (Webster),*" a  treatise  which  contains 
the  whole  of  any  science.  My  word  merely  means  to  comprehend 
under  one  term  all  the  sciences  of  material  nature. 

The  leading  object  of  these  papers  has  been  already  above  re- 
stated :  to  present  the  studies  of  our  schools  and  colleges  under  dif- 
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jerefai  aspects,  for  their  better  didcrimiDation  and  appreciation.  Over- 
lapping has  not  been  avoided.  I  doabt  whether  it  can  be,  any  more 
than  it  can  in  classifying  books  in  the  catalogue  of  a  library.  If  a 
classification  of  studies,  on  other  principles,  can  be  made  perfect 
without  overlapping,  will  Dr.  Mendenhall,  or  some  one  else,  show 
us  how  to  do  it?  H.  Hartshorne. 


FILOLOGY  IN  GRAMMAR. 

Within  a  week  after  I  had  put  my  previous  articl  into  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  I  received  from  my  hiook-seler  in  Leipzig  a  copy  of 
''  EnMache  Philologie.  Anleitung  zum  WissenBchaftlichen  Stadium 
der  Englischen  Spracke ;"  by  Johan  Storm,  Professor  of  Romance 
and  English  Filology  in  the  University  of  Christiania.  In  the  in- 
troduction the  author  expreses  sentiments  so  exactly  in  aocordans 
with  the  view  hwich  I  wisht  to  convey,  that  I  would  like  to  offer 
here  a  page  or  two  in  translation  for  those  readers  of  '^  The  Stu- 
dent" who  may  not  hav  opportunity  of  seeing  the  original.  After 
speaking  of  the  means  and  method  of  lerning  a  foren  tuns,  he  ex- 
preses himself  somehwat  more  generally  on  the  study  of  langwej, 
as  follows :  * 

"  The  study  of  langwej,  however,  would  stand  a  poor  show  if  one 
should  satisfy  himself  with  a  practical  skil  gained  by  this  means 
(conversation  and  exercises).  In  the  first  place  no  real  command 
of  the  langwej  is  gained  in  this  manner.  Exercise  without  theory 
wil  soon  appear  to  be  insufScient.  Every  one  recognizes  grammar 
also  as  the  necessary  condition  of  a  thoro  stu^y  of  speech.  But  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  study  a  common  school-grammar,  hwich  sets  forth 
the  laws  of  speech  in  an  elementary,  external,  and  often  purely  me- 
chanical way.  There  is  need  of  a  sienUfic  and  historiccU  study  in 
order  that  the  lingwistic  student,  the  future  teacher,  may  gain  the 
right  understanding  of  the  laws  and  fenom^na  of  the  langwej,  in 
that  he  lerns  how  they  hav  originated.  It  is  the  great  advantej  of 
modern  langwejes  that  they  hav  a  real  history,  their  older  stages  ar 
known.  We  can  follow  the  English  langwej  back  at  least  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  French  almost  cwite  as  long ;  indeed,  thru  the  Latin, 
we  can  pursue  the  continued  lingwistic  development  thru  two  thou- 
sand years." 

Here  ar  given  a  number  of  examples  hwich  show  the  advantej  of 
the  historical  method.     I  giv  only  one. 

"  Hwen  the  erlier  grammarians  taut  that  *  the  ysfinitiv'  governed 
by  a  proposition  must  be  changed  into  the  present  participl,  this  was 
an  absurdity  hwich  workt  error  and  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  Historical  study  has  taut  that  ing  (older  ung)  is  a'substan- 
tiv  ending  and  forms  verbal  substantivs,  hwile  the  original  suffix 
of  the  present  participl  was  ende  Cas  it  stil  is  in  Danish),  later,  in 

*Einleitung,  p.  8  and  fol. 
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the  south  of  EoglaDd,  inde,  hwich  was  iDterchanged  with  ing  *  and 
driven  out  by  it.  The  teaching  of  a  verbal  substantiv,  or  better,  of 
a  gerund  in  ingj  has  been  taken  up  later  in  the  school-grammars. 

The  filologist  must  gain  an  insight  into  the  langwej,  and  into  its 
history,  not  only  because  this  study  is  more  sientific,  and  conse- 
cwently  better  develops  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  also,  and 
especially  because  it  is  in  a  higher  sens  more  practical,  in  that  it 
lightens  the  understanding  and  mastering  of  the  material,  and 
brings  with  it  a  higher  view  of  the  fenomena  and  their  causes. 
Thru  this  method  the  teacher  first  gains  the  right  ability  to  direct 
his  pupils ;  first  from  this  point  of  view  wil  he  know  hwat  is  to  be 
explained  and  how  it  is  to  be  done.  But  here  lies  the  limitation  of 
the  task.  Our  aim  is  not  only  to  produce  purely  sientific  investi- 
gators, but  also  teachers  oq  a  sientific  basis.  We  do  not  wish  to  pres 
upon  teachers  an  impracticabl  siens,  hwich  leads  to  no  end,  but  to 
excite  them  to  such  a  study  of  the  siens  of  langwej  as  can  lighten 
the  understanding  and  the  mastering  of  the  fenomena  of  the  present 
speech.  Only  pure  siens  must  thoroly  scrutinize  everything,  hwether 
it  seem  practical  or  not ;  al  unselfish,  truth-loving  investigation  wil 
in  the  end,  however,  hav  its  reward.  On  the  other  hand  siens  must 
not  overlook  the  practical.  A  sientific  study  of  langwej  consists  not 
only  in  investigation  of  the  history  of  langwej,  but  also  in  a  syste- 
matic and  thoro  nolej  of  the  present  living  langwej.  In  order  to 
explain  the  fenomena,  one  must  first  accurately  know  them.  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  make  this  remark,  but  it  is  often  overlookt." 

J.  Franklin  Davis. 


The  Death  op  the  President. — With  him  it  is  well.  His 
mission  fulfilled,  he  goes  to  the  grave  by  the  lakeside,  honored  and 
lamented  as  man  never  was  before.  The  whole  world  mourns  him. 
There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  the  voice  of  his  praise  is 
not  heard.  About  his  grave  gathers,  with  heads  uncovered,  the 
vast  brotherhood  of  man.  And  with  us  it  is  well  also.  We  are  at 
peace  with  all ;  our  future  is  full  of  promise ;  our  industrial  and 
financial  condition  is  hopeful.  Grod  grant  that,  while  our  material 
interests  prosper,  the  moral  and  spiritu{il  influence  of  this  occasion 
may  be  permanently  felt ;  that  the  solemn  sacrament  of  sorrow 
whereof  we  have  been  made  partakers  may  be  blest  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  "  righteousness  which  exalts  a  nation." — John  G.  Whittier, 

*ln  the  1 2th  century  the  Anglo-Saxon  gerund  in  <r«»^  begins  to  be  confounded 
with  the  participial  form  in  ende;  thus  in  the  Homilies  lid  series  ed.  Morris,  he 
com  to  giuende  (to  giv),  p.  35,  isend  to  spekende  (sent  to  speak)  ib.  etc.,  beside 
that  man  eggeth  his  negebure  to  done  oder  to  speken  him  harm  (that  mnn  excites 
his  neighbor  to  do  or  to  speak  evil  against  him,)  p.  13,  etc.  Consecwently,  ende^ 
indey  transferred  to  the  line  of  substantiv  suffixes,  is  soon  interchanged  in  both 
functions  with  the  substantival  inge^  hwich  alredy  in  the  1 2th  century  's  Very 
frecwentand  performs  the  offis  of  a  gerund  :  Sume  men  laded  here  \\\on  etinge  and 
on  drinkinggy  (som  men  lead  (spend)  their  life  in  eating  and  drinking.)     lb.  37. 
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THE  AORIST  TENSE  IN  GREEK. 

Some  home-talk  about  the  "  Revised  Version"  has  led  to  a  wish 
that  Prof.  Allinson  might  have  leisure  to  give,  for  the  benefit  of 
early  students  of  Greek,  a  brief  account  in  **The  Student"  of  the 
most  reliable  conclusion  of  scholars  about  the  Greek  aorist ;  its  spe- 
cial distinction  from  other  tenses.  H.  Hartshorne. 
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There  are  in  English,  strictly  speaking,  only  two  tenses,  and  the 
Greek  aorist  corresponds  (in  its  typical  form — I  shall  not  go  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  indicative  in  answering  the  question  pro- 
posed) to  our  "  did,"  e.  g.  "  I  did  it,"  or  "  I  saw,"  "  I  went,"  etc. 

Care,  however,  is  necessary,  always  to  distinguish  it  from  the  im- 
perfect on  the  one  hand  and  from  the  perfect  on  the  other. 

First,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  imperfect,  Crosby's  illustration 
is  excellent.  The  aorist  denoting  simply  past  action,  without  refer- 
ence to  its  completion  or  non-completion,  may  be  represented  by  a 
point,  8ic;  (.),  while  the  Greek  im^^eTfecty  denoting  continued  past 

action,  may  be  represented  by  a  line,  sic:  ( ).     I  saw  (aorist). 

I  was  seeing  (imperfect).  To  this  there  are  some  apparent  excep- 
tions: thus  iKEiiKoy  (imp.)  =  "I  sent;"  but  this  arises  from  the 
Greek  conception  of  this  especial  idea,  viz.,  **  I  escorted"  (mentally 
or  actually). 

The  perfect,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  the  "present  result  of  a 
past  action."  One  of  the  many  kinds  of  error  which  the  revisers 
had  to  deal  with  was  the  confusion  of  these  two  tenses,  arising  in 
part  from  the  "  Latin  spectacles"  of  their  predecessors.  One  exam- 
ple will  illustrate.  In  Acts  v.  31,  they  have  corrected  the  old  ver- 
sion, "  Him  hath  God  exalted"  to  "  Him  did  God  exalt,"  the  tense 
in  question  being  the  aorist.  And  so,  vice  versay  in  Acts  xiii.  34, 
"  he  said"  of  the  old  version,  is  changed  to  "  he  hath  spoken,"  as 
the  tense  is  perfect. 

The  aorist,  however,  very  frequently  "  falls  heir,"  as  Prof.  Gil- 
dersleeve  expresses  it,  "  to  the  perfect,"  for  many  verbs  never  de- 
veloped in  classic  Greek  any  perfect  form  or  else  used  the  perfect 
in  another  sense  (cf.  Mem.  1. 1. 1  have  frequently  wondered — aorist). 

One  other  point  it  is  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  learner.  The 
English  pluperfect  must  very  frequently  be  done  into  Greek  by  the 
aorist.    The  classical  Greeks  did  not  use  the  pluperfect  rashly. 

By  way  of  summing  up  these  distinctions  I  will  illustrate  by  the 
Greek  verb  meaning  "  to  die." 

1.  Trach.  708.    Deianeira  exclaims  at  her  folly  in  trusting  the 
'  Centaur's  words,  uttered  while  his  life  was  then  ebbing  away  on  her 

account,  i,  e.,  t^^n^Kt  imperfect  "  he  was  dying." 

2.  Odyssey  xl.  412.  "Thus  met  I  my  death,"  says  the  shade  of 
Agamemnon— I.  e.,  Ba^ov  aorist.    "  I  died." 

3.  Plato,  Apol.  41.  "  Wondrous  fair,"  says  Socrates,  "  would  be 
the  life  there  {i,  e.,  in  Hades)  whenever  I  should  meet  Palamedes 
and  Ajax  and  any  other  of  the  ancients  who,  by  reason  of  an  unjust 
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judgment,  dwells  there  a  shade'* — i.  e.,  «aoij«  perf.  "  has  died,"  or 
has  entered  upon  and  still  continues  in  the  condition  of  death. 

F.  G.  Allinson. 


How  THE  Weather  Indications  are  Determined. — At  the 
Signal  Service  Bureau  in  Washington  the  weather  indications  are 
recorded  at  5  A.  m.,  11  a.  m.,  4  p.  m.,  and  11  p.  m.,  daily.  A  re- 
porter undertakes  to  tell  how  the  work  is  done,  and  this  is  what  he 
says : 

Take  a  seat  in  the  indication  room  with  me,  and  we  will  sec  how 
the  weather  is  gotten  up.  It  is  now  four  o'clock,  Waehington  time, 
and  telegrams  are  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  British  America,  West  Indies,  Nova  Scotia,  and  falling 
into  the  lap  of  the  sergeant  in  charge.  The  territory  covered  is 
from  Olympia,  in  Victoria,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  British 
America,  across  to  Sydney,  above  Newfoundland,  thence  down  to 
Havana,  across  to  San  Diego,  California,  and  thence  back  again. 
There's  a  girdle  for  Puck.  At  a  certain  hour  of  the  day — three 
o'clock,  Washington  time — observations  are  taken  at  all  the  sta- 
tions, and  then  they  begin  to  come  in,  chasing  each  other  over  the 
wires  pell-mell,  like  a  crowd  of  unruly  school  boys.  These  dis- 
patches are  called  off  to  six  gentlemen,  each  of  whom  sits  before  a 
map,  one  noting  the  thermometer,  another  the  barometer,  a  third 
the  condition  of  the  weather,  and  so  on.  These. are  transferred  to 
one  large  map,  and  then  Old  Probabilities  makes  his  appearance. 
He  glances  over  all ;  sees  where  a  storm  was  at  1  A.  M.,  and  notes 
where  it  was  at  3  o'clock.  He  takes  into  consideration  the  wind 
currents,  the  humidity,  and  all  the  minor  details  which  his  experi- 
ence and  learning  have  taught  him.  Not  a  word  is  spoken  in  the 
room.  Old  Probs  is  in  a  deep  study.  In  a  moment  he  will  speak 
to  fifty  millions  of  the  people,  and  a  few  more  over  in  Canada.  His 
stenographer  appears,  and  the  indications  are  dictated  for  New 
England,  then  the  Middle  States,  the  South,  West,  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, then,  perhaps,  a  storm  bulletin  twenty-four  hours  in  advance 
to  w^rn  some  special  section  of  the  country.  Among  the  innova- 
tions made  by  General  Hazen  is  the  furnishing  to  special  sections 
of  the  country  special  reports  of  floods,  the  condition  of  rivers  and 
their  probable  rise  or  fall  within  twenty-four  hours  following  at 
given  points.  Then  again  reports  are  made  for  the  Southern 
States  on  the  weather  during  cotton-picking  time,  signals  being  dis- 
played from  the  telegraph  stations  denoting  clear  or  bad  weather 
coming.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  furnish  the  agricultural  sections 
with  indications  for  harvest  time,  so  that  the  farmers  will  know 
\vkca  to  take  it  in.  The  idea  was  to  have  small  cannon  at  tele- 
graph stations,  and  if  a  storm  should  be  discovered  in  the  night, 
which  promised  great  damage,  to  awaken  the  farmers  so  they  might 
save  what  they  could.  But  it  has  been  found  that  most  country 
telegraph  oflSces  close  at  such  an  early  hour  that  this  cannot  be 
carried  out.  —Ex. 
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ARTHUR    AS    SCHOOL   TEACHER. 

HOW  THE  PBE8IDENT  OF  THE  UNITED    STATES  MANAGED  THE  BOYS. 

The  new  FresideDt,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  was  once  a  teacher,  as 
well  as  his  predecessor,  James  A.  Garfield.  The  following  incident 
in  his  career  as  teacher  is  taken  from  the  Troy  Times. 

In  the  year  1853,  the  writer  attended  the  district  school  at  Cohoes. 
The  high  department  did  not  enjoy  a  very  enviable  reputation  for 
being  possessed  of  that  respect  due  from  the  pupils  to  teacher. 
During  the  year  there  had  oeen  at  least  four  teachers  in  that  de- 
partment, the  last  one  remaining  only  one  week.  The  Board  of 
Education  h^  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  pedagogue  to  take 
charge  of  the  school,  until  a  young  man,  slender  as  a  May-pole  and 
six  feet  high  in  his  stockings,  applied  for  the  place.  He  was  engaged 
at  once,  although  he  was  previously  informed  of  the  kind  of  timber 
he  would  be  obliged  to  hew.  Promptly  at  9  o'clock,  every  scholar 
was  on  hand  to  welcome  the  man  who  had  said  that  he  would 
"  conquer  the  school  or  forfeit  his  reputation." 

The  work  of  the  forenoon  began  when  a  lad  of  thirteen,  placed  a 
marble  between  his  thumb  and  finger,  and,  with  a  snap,  sent  it  roll- 
ing across  the  floor.  As  the  tall  and  handsome  teacher  saw  this 
act  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and  without  a  word,  walked  toward  the 
lad.  "  Get  up,  sir,"  he  said.  The  lad  looked  at  him  to  see  if  he 
was  in  earnest ;  then  he  cast  his  eyes  toward  the  large  boys  to  see 
if  they  were  not  going  to  take  up  his  defence.  "  Get  up,  sir,"  said 
the  teacher  a  second  time,  and  he  took  him  by  the  collar  of  his 
jacket  as  if  to  raise  him.  The  lad  saw  he  had  no  common  man  to 
deal  with,  and  he  rose  from  his  seat.  "  Follow  me,  sir,"  calmly 
spoke  the  teacher,  and  he  led  the  way  toward  the  hall,  while  the 
i  boy  began  to  tremble,  wondering  if  the  new  teacher  was  going  to 

j  take  him  out  and  kill  him.     The  primary  department  was  presided 

over  by  a  sister  of  the  new  teacher,  and  into  this  room  he  led  the 
young  transgressor.  Turning  to  his  sister  he  said :  "I  have  a  pupil 
for  you  ;  select  a  seat  for  him,  and  let  him  remain  here.  If  he 
makes  any  disturbance  whatever,  inform  me."  Turning  to  the  boy 
he  said :  "  Young  man,  mind  your  teacher,  and  do  not  leave  your 
seat  until  I  give  you  permission,"  and  he  was  gone.  The  lad  sat 
there,  feeling  very  sheepish,  and  as  misery  loves  company,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  gratified  to  see  the  door  open  and  observe 
his  seat-mate  enter  with  the  new  teacher,  who  repeated  the  previous 
orders,  when  he  quietly  and  with  dignity  withdrew. 

The  number  was  subsequently  increased  to  three,  the  teacher  re- 
turning each  time  without  a  word  to  the  other  scholars  concerning 
the  disposition  made  of  the  refractory  lads.  The  effect  upon  the 
rest  of  the  school  was  remarkable.  As  no  intimation  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  boys  was  given,  not  a  shade  of  anger  displayed  on  the 
countenance  of  the  new  teacher,  nor  any  appearance  of  blood  was 
noticeable  upon  his  hands,  speculation  was  rife  as  to  what  he  had 
done  with  the  three  chaps.     He  spoke  kindly  to  all,  smiled  upon 
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the  scholars  who  did  well  in  their  classes,  and  seemed  to  inspire  all 
present  with  the  truth  of  his  remarks  uttered  at  the  opening  of  the 
session.  At  recess  the  mystery  that  had  enveloped  the  school  was 
cleared  away,  for  the  three  lads  in  the  primary  department  were 
seen  as  the  rest  of  the  scholars  filed  by  the  door.  While  all  the 
rest  enjoyed  the  recess,  the  three  lads  were  obliged  to  remain  in 
their  seats ;  and  when  school  was  dismissed  for  the  forenoon  the 
new  teacher  entered  the  primary  room,  and  was  alone  with  the 
young  offenders.  He  sat  down  by  them,  and  like  a  father  talked 
kindly  and  gave  them  good  advice.  No  parent  ever  used  more 
fitting  words,  nor  more  impressed  his  offspring  with  the  fitness 
thereof,  than  did  the  new  teacher.  Dismissing  them,  he  told  them 
to  go  home,  and  when  they  returned  to  school  to  be  good  boys. 

That  afternoon  the  boys  were  in  their  seats,  and  in  two  weeks' 
time  there  was  not  a  scholar  in  the  room  who  would  not  do  anything 
the  teacher  asked.  He  was  beloved  by  all,  and  his  quiet  manner 
and  cool,  dignified  ways  made  him  a  great  favorite.  He  taught 
only  t\^o  terms,  and  every  reasonable  inducement  was  offered  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  remain,  but  without  avail.  His  reply  was : 
**  I  have  accomplished  all  I  intended,  namely,  conquered  what  you 
thought  was  a  wild  lot  of  boys,  and  received  the  discipline  that  I 
required.  I  regret  leaving  my  charge,  for  I  have  learned  to  love 
them,  but  I  am  to  enter  a  law  ofiSce  at  once." 

The  teacher  was  Chester  A.  Arthur,  now  President  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  teacher  of  the  primary  department  was  his  sister,  now 
Mrs.  Haynesworth,  and  the  first  of  the  three  refractory  boys  was  the 
writer.  When  it  was  announced  that  our  beloved  teacher  was  to 
leave  us,  many  tears  were  shed  by  his  scholars,  and  as  a  slight  token 
of  our  love  we  presented  him  with  an  elegant  volume  of  poems. 


Some  men  make  their  ignorance  the  measure  of  excellence ;  these 
are,  of  course,  very  fastidious  critics,  for  knowing  little,  they  can 
find  but  little  to  like.— TF.  Allston, 


THE  SPELING  REFORM. 

FONETTC  8PEIJNG  THRU   AMENDED  SPELING. 

The  sole  object  ov  spelingizto  reprezentto  the  ey  the  soundz  ov  speech. 
For  this  purpos  an  alfabet  is  devizd  consisting  ov  a  number  ov  signz,  each 
reprezenting  a  particular  sound  or  soundz.  In  a  perfect  alfabet  each  sign 
standz  for  one  sound,  and  only  one,  and  each  sound  iz  alwayz  reprezented 
consistently  by  one  and  the  same  sign.  An  ideal  alfabet,  therefore,  should 
hav  az  many  letterz  az  there  ar  separet  soundz  in  the  langwej  hwich  it  iz 
to  reprezent.  Just  in  proportion  az  an  alfabet  falz  short  ov  the  simpl  re- 
cwireraent  ov  a  sign  for  a  sound,  it  iz  imperfect. 

English  speling,  tried  by  this  rule,  iz  confesedly  the  worst  in  the  world. 
Let  us  take  the  fourteen  vowel  soundz  ov  our  speech  and  see  in  how  many 
wayz  they  are  reprezented  in  our  written  langwej.    It  would  take  but  a 
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few  lessons  for  a  child  to  lern  42  or  44  letterz,  and  to  associate  the  proper 
soundz  with  them,  or  to  make  the  proper  sign  for  each  of  the  forty  od 
soundz,  if  there  wer  no  variation  from  a  uniform  standard.  But,  accord- 
ing to  our  prezent  method,  he  no  sooner  beginz  than  he  iz  bewilderd  and 
discouragd  at  finding  that  each  ov  theze  14  simpl  Yowel  soundz  iz 
reprezcnted  by  from  3  to  12  different  letterz,  and  each  ov  the  vowel  signz 
in  turn  reprezents  about  az  many  soundz.  lusted  of  14  he  must  lern  to 
reprezent  theze  soundz  in  118  different  wayz.  In  uther  wurdz,  hiz  task 
iz  increast  8i^  timz  for  the  want  of  a  perfect  alfabet.  The  consonants,  az 
a  hole,  ar  not  so  bad ;  tho  in  particular  instansez  they  ar  even  wurs.  The 
sound  properly  rcprezented  by  sh  haz  in  English  17  different  reprezenta- 
tivz.  Nor  doz  this  ratio  show  the  ful  extent  ov  the  difficulty.  For  the 
confuzion  hwich  sets  in  increasez  the  amount  ov  tentativ  effort,  hwich  iz 
necessary  in  order  to  lern  to  read  wel,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pupil 
must  make  a  personal  ac«waintans  with  every  wurd  ov  the  langwej  be- 
fore he  (uin  be  certain  ov  its  propur  pronunciation. 

It  iz  thiz  state  ov  thingz  hwich  cald  for  reform,  and  hwich  wil  stil  cal 
imperativly  til  we  get  a  purely  fonetic  speling.  The  organizd  moovment 
began  in  this  cuntry  five  yearz  ago.  The  reform  haz  been  going  on  ever 
sins  the  davz  hwen  Dn  Franklin,  Noah  Webster,  and  uther  patriot**  ov 
that  day  talkd  ov  an  American  langwej,  az  wel  az  an  American  nation. 
In  England  there  iz  also  an  organizd  effort  made  to  amend  hwat  their 
most  eminent  scolarz  cal  a  national  misfortune.  The  leading  educatorz 
and  men  ov  letterz  ov  both  nationz  ar  commited  to  the  cauz,  but  in  Eng- 
land the  conservativ  tendency  iz  more  strongly  felt.  During  the  last 
year,  however,  the  Filological  Society  haz  ratified  a  report  prepard  by 
Henry  Sweet,  the  leading  Anglo-Saxon  scolar  ov  that  cuntry,  entitld 
"*Parahal  Corecshunz  ov  English  Speling;  recomended  by  the  Philologi- 
cal Sosieti  for  imediet  adopshun."*  There  ar  35  pp.  ov  the  reoort,  made 
up  mostly  ov  lists  ov  wurdz  to  be  amended.  The  amendments  ar  bast 
chiefly  on  historical  or  etymological  groundz,  and  consist  mainly  ov  drop- 
ing  silent  letterz;  but  they  show  that  Euglish  scolarz  ar  cuming  boldly, 
if  somehwat  slowly,  up  to  the  demandz  ov  the  American  reformerz. 
Webster,  backt  up  by  etymology  and  economy,  amended  wurdz  like  pub- 
lie  and  honor.  Tne  English  hav  faithfully  kept  the  u  in  endingz  of  al 
such  wurdz  az  the  latter  til  now.  The  Report  stigmatizez  it  az  unetymo- 
logical  and  no  longer  to  be  retaind.  On  the  nature  and  extent  ov  this 
Report  I  hope  to  giv  a  fuler  account  in  a  future  number. 

Ov  the  progres  ov  the  reform  in  general  we  may  notis  that  it  haz  made 
a  gain  ov  300  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  yearz.  The  reformerz  first  pro- 
pozd  to  amend  11  littl  wurdz,  ar^  catalog j  definite  fff^^dy  9^'^,  hav,  infinity 
liVy  thoy  thru,  wlshf.  Theze  hav  been  put  into  use,  and  no  one  haz  ex- 
perienst  any  iuconveniens,  but  there  waz  a  gain  ov  15  useles  letterz  in 
11  wurdz  containing  45  simpl  soundz,  a  gain  ov  32  percent.  Again,  theze 
wurdz  hav  becum  the  basis  ov  comprehensiv  i-ulz,  hwich  in  five  yearz  hav 
increast  the  number  ov  wurdz  300  fold.  At  the  same  rate,  in  five  yearz 
to  cum  there  can  be  more  wurdz  amended  than  there  ar  to  amend.  * 

Hwat  we  shal  work  for  iz  to  make  this  a  real  reform.  Many  ar  back- 
ward about  puting  the  rulz  in  practis ;  many  utherz  know  nothing  ov  the 
^status  of  the  moovment.  It  wil  be  the  object  ov  this  department  to  giv 
monthly  information  ov  the  reform,  and  to  lay  before  the  readerz  ov 
*'  The  Student"  some  of  the  most  important  official  paperz  ov  the 
'*  Speling  Reform  Asoshiashun." 

*  In  accordans  with  hwich  this  articl  iz  printed  hwen  not  justified  by  the  "J^h'c 
Ruh^^  ov  the  American  Association. 
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OBSERVATIONS  IN  SCIENCE. 

Cyclosis. — ^In  all  living  plants  is  found  a  peculiar  substance  known 
as  Protoplasm — ^this,  Prot.  Bessey  defines  as  '*  the  living  poriian  of  the 
plant,  the  active,  vital  thing  which  gives  to  it  its  sensibility  to  heat,  cold, 
and  other  agents,  and  the  power  of  moving,  of  appropriating  food,  and 
of  increasing  its  size."  Now  cyclosis  is  a  peculiar  pnenomenon  exhibited 
by  this  protoplasm  in  certain  parts  of  many  plants,  but  very  conspiou- 
ou!»ly  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  two  genera  of  water-plants  known  as 
Chara  and  NUella. 

These  plants  frequent  our  fresh -water  ppols,  forming  tufts  of  green 
cylindrical  stems  6  to  12  inches  long  and  1-20  to  1-10  inch  in  diameter, 
with  internodes  from  1  to  2  inches  long,  very  often  consisting  of  a  single 
cell,  and  at  the  nodes  are  borne  a  whon  of  from  6  to  8  leaves,  which  in 
turn  produce  leaflets  or  bracts. 

The  reproductive  organs  consist  of  two  dissimilar  bodies — hence  monoc- 
cious — pro<iuced,  in  the  case  of  Chara,  on  the  upper  side  of  a  leaf  in  the 
axil  of  the  bract<<,  and  in  Nitella  in  the  forking  or  a  leaf.  The  female  or- 
gan, with  the  enveloping  cells,  is  called  the  nuctile,  the  central  cell  of 
which  is  the  oogphere  before  fertilization,  and  after  fertilization  becomes 
the  oospore  which,  when  mature,  is  capable,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, of  developing  a  younj^  plant.  The  male  organ  called  the  globule 
produces  the  antherozoicU,  which  in  office  correspond  to  the  pollen  grains 
of  flowering  plants.  In  Qhara  the  nucule  is  situated  above,  in  iViV^'^/a 
below  the  globule.  These  organs  are  readily  observed  by  means  of  a 
simple  microscope,  and  are  even  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  their  struc- 
ture is  best  studied  with  the  aid  of  a  good  compound  microscope. 

The  nucule  is  composed  externally  of  a  whorl  of  5  united  cells,  which 
become  spirally  twisted  about  their  common  axis,  and  on  their  converg- 
ing summits  are  borne  5  smaller  cells  in  Cfiara,  and  in  Nitella  10  much 
smaller  cells,  which  form  what  is  called  the  crown.  The  globule,  as  its 
name  implies,  ap}>ears  &s  a  small  globular  body,  and  as  it  attains  its 
growth  becomes  of  a  reddish-brown  color ;  within  it  are  estimated  to  be 
trom  20,000  to  40,000  cells,  each  containing  a  minute  antherozoid. 

Now  having  given  some  description  of  the  plants,  let  us  return  to  our 
subject.  Cyclosis  is  the  rotation  within  a  closed  cell  of  its  contained  pro- 
toplasm, or,  according  to  some  authorities,  of  the  cell-sap  which  carries 
the  protoplasm  with  it.  However  that  may  be,  there  is  something  mov- 
ing within  the  plant,  and  to  see  it  we  only  need  a  magnifying  power  of 
from  50  to  200  aiameters.  We  may  easily  find  cells  in  different  positions, 
so  that  in  some  the  plane  of  rotation  will  be  horizontal,  in  others  vertical, 
and  in  others  again  in  the  various  intermediate  positions.  In  this  cur- 
rent are  carried  along  minute  masses  of  more  solid  particles,  mostly  more 
or  less  globular  in  outline,  though  frequently  with  a  spiny  or  roughened 
surface. 

Young  and  rapidly-growing  parts  should  be  chosen  for  observation,  as 
the  older  portions  are  often  rendered  opaque  from  the  collecting  of 
diatoms,  &c.,  on  the  surface. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  above  follows  the  English  translation  of 
"  Text-Book  of  Botany,"  by  Julius  Sachs.  Prof.  Bessey,  in  "  Botany  for 
High  Schools  and  Colleges,"  for  globule  gives  antheridium ;  for  anthero- 
zoid, spermatozoid ;  for  oosphere,  carp^onium;  for  oospore,  carpo- 
spore  and  sporocarp;  and  for  nucule  he  has  no  equivalent  technical 
term. 

In  this  brief  space  many  interesting  points  must  be  left,  to  be  obtained 
by  careful  investigation,  in  the  pursuit  of  which,  either  one,  or  both  the 
above-mentioned  books  will  greatly  assist.  Wm.  Tkimble. 
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Mammoth  Poison-vine. — In  a  certain  grove  near  Haverford  College, 
there  grows  a  remarkably  large  specimen  of  the  common  poison-vine 
(Rhm  radicans).  It  has  ascended  a  chestnut  tree  to  the  heignt  of  about 
forty  feet.  The  stem,  at  the  height  of  five  feet  from  the  ground,  would 
measure  nearly  eighteen  inches  in  circumference.  It  has  few  branches 
on  the  lower  half;  but  up  among  the  limbs  of  the  tree  upon  which  it  has 
fastened  itself,  branches  spread  out  horizontally  in  three  oirections,  to  the 
distance  of  six  or  more  feet.  The  lower  part,  and,  in  fact,  so  far  as  may 
be  judged  by  one  from  the  ground,  the  wnole  length  of  the  stem,  is  cov- 
ered with  a  most  dense  grow^th  of  very  fine  rootlets. 

These  rootlets  have  pierced  the  roiigh  bark  of  the  tree,  and  thus  sup- 
port the  plant.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  also  serve  another  purpose, 
viz. :  the  extraction  of  nourishment  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree,  after 
the  manner  of  true  parasites. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  here  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  one  species 
may  be  influenced  by  another,  and,  by  its  power  of  adaptation,  may  con- 
form itself  to  circumstances.  The  trees  shut  off*  the  light  of  the  sun  from 
the  vine ;  and  the  vine  keeps  striving  to  push  its  heiad  above  the  tree- 
tops.  Below,  where  no  sunlight  comes,  the  stem  is  bare  of  branches  or 
foliage,  looking  like  a  hairy  snake ;  above,  among  the  branches  of  the 
tree.-^,  appear  the  leaves  of  the  poison-vine  and  the  fruit.  In  the  open, 
along  fences,  and  in  corners  of  the  field,  the  stem  would  be  clothed  with 
branches  its  whole  length.  In  an  a.sh  tree  standing  alone  in  a  field,  the 
same  plant  would  have  a  stem  sending  out  horizontal  branches  ten  or  fif- 
teen feet  long,  or  as  far  as  necessary  in  order  to  reach  the  outermost  limit 
of  the  foliage  of  the  tree.  The  branches  would  be  bare  as  well  as  the 
stem,  except  where  the  sunshine  comes.  At  the  tips  of  the  branches,  the 
ash  and  the  poison- vine  mingle  their  leaves,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  look  carefully  to  distinguish  them,  although  they  do  not  resemble 
each  other  very  closely.  T.  C.  P. 

Mineralogy. — In  the  mine  situated  in  North  Carolina,  and  mentioned 
some  time  since  in  these  columns  as  producing  Hiddenite,  a  new  gem,  as 
well  as  several  other  rare  minerals.  Emeralds  have  recently  been  found, 
which  are  considered  by  mineralogists  the. finest  ever  discovered  in  the 
United  States.  The  "  find"  was  in  a  cavity  which  contained  nine  fine 
crystals  of  a  fair  grass-green  color.  The  largest  is  said  to  have  been  eight 
and  a  half  inches  long,  with  an  average  thickness  of  one  inch ;  others  be- 
ing six  and  three  inches  in  length.  Their  color  is  not,  however,  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  they  are  jul  deeply  striated  on  the  surface,  and  have 
numerous  flaws,  but  it  is  thought  by  those  who  own  the  mine,  that  as  the 
workings  are  pushed  deeper  the  quality  and  color  of  the  Emeralds  will 
improve. 

J.  H.  Collins,  in  the  "  Transactions-  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society," 
of  Cornwall,  England,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  horns  of  the 
red  deer  found  in  the  gravel  beds  of  the  Carwan  and  Petewan  Valleys, 
are  often  turned  almost  entirely  into  tin  oxide,  while  the  substance  of 
others  found  at  the  same  locality,  is  fiiU  of  minute  crystals  of  the  tin  ore 
above  mentioned.  These  horns  were  once  very  numerous,  but  as  large 
numbers  have  been  smelted  for  the  metal  they  contain,  they  are  now 
quite  scarce. 

Microlite,  a  rare  mineral  fr(fhi  Chesterfield,  Mass.,  and  Redding,  Conn., 
(and  there,  as  its  name  implies,  it  occurs  only  in  very  small  particles), 
has  recently  been  discovered  in  Amelia  county,  Virginia,  in  large  crj'stals, 
some  of  them,  it  is  stated,  weighing  as  much  as  eight  pounds.  The  same 
locality  has  also  produced  Ber}'ls  of  enormous  size.    One  in  the  museum 
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of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  is  two  or  three  feet 
loD^  at. d  several  inches  in  diameter,  with  fine  smooth  faces  and  sharp 
angles.  G.  V.,  Jr. 

Astronomy. — The  various  planets  during  next  month  will  be  situated 
as  follows : 

Mercury  will  be  at  its  greatest  elongation,  east  of  the  sun  on  the  6th. 
It  can  then  be  seen  to  best  advantage,  and  should  be  looked  for  nearly 
in  the  path  of  the  sun  about  three-fourths  of  an  hour  after  sun-set.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  disc — no  markings  or  anything  to  indicate 
rotation.    Probably  his  dense  atmosphere  obscures  everything  else. 

Venus  will  be  close  to  the  sun  and  cannot  be  studied  to  advantage. 
The  sun  lies  nearly  between  it  and  the  earth  on  the  20th. 

Mars  continues  favorable,  though  less  and  less  so.  On  a  few  good 
evenings  recently  at  Haverford,  the  polar  snows  and  the  subdivisions  of 
land  and  water  were  distinctly  seen.  The  moon  will  pass  near  to  Mars 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th. 

Jupiter  will  be  about  in  the  meridian  at  sun-set,  and  will  be  seen  in  the 
western  sky  during  the  evening.  Its  markings  are  beautiful  and  their 
changes  interesting  and  worth  careful  study.  The  "  red  spot"  is  still  con- 
spicuous. The  best  times  for  observing  the  phenomena  of  his  satellites 
are  the  1st  from  8  to  10,  6th  from  5  to  10,  8th  from  6  to  9,  13th  from  7  to 
11,  and  21st  from  6  to  10.  The  rapid  approach  of  Jupiter  to  the  sun  will 
now  soon  carry  him  out  of  our  reach  for  observing. 

Saturn  is  near  Jupitei*  to  the  west,  and  excelled  only  by  him  in  bright- 
ness, and  between  the  two  lies  Neptune,  seen  only  by  telescope.  The 
moon  passes  on  the  north  of  the  group  on  the  night  of  the  22d. 

Prot.  Lewis  Boss,  of  Albanjr,  has  received  the  Warner  Prize  of  $200  for 
an  essay  on  comets.  The  offer  for  prizes  for  discovery  in  1882  has  not 
been  renewed  so  far  as  known.  Of  the  7  comets  of  last  year  all  but  two 
were  discovered  by  Americans. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  will  issue  yearly  a  "  Report  on 
Astronomical  Observatories*,"  containing  the  description  of  the  instru- 
ments, the  working  force,  and  the  character  of  the  work  done  and  pro- 
jected. It  is  requested  that  all  observatories,  even  though  they  be  small 
and  private  ones,  should  send  in  their  reports.  Blanks  to  be  filled  up 
will  be  furnished  on  application.  The  list  includes  foreign  as  well  as 
American  observatories.     There  are  about  60  now  reported  from  America. 

Algol  and  Mira,  the  well-known  variables,  are  now  both  situated  con- 
veniently for  observing.  . 

An  occultation  of  >'  Tauri  by  the  new  moon  can  be  seen  by  a  small 
telescope,  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  at  1.46  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  star  behind  the  dark  side  of  the  moon,  is  singularly  sud- 
den^ Isaac  Sharpless. 


Professor  Edward  C.  Pickering,  of  Harvard  College,  says  that  in  un- 
dertaking to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  the  satellites  of  Mars  he 
had  occasion  to  need  an  extremely  small  hole.  Among  the  artisans  who 
essayed  to  furnish  what  was  required  was  one  who  had  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  hole  edgewise  through  an  old-fashioned  three  cent  piece,  and 
another  who  had  pierced  a  needle  through  from  end  to  end.  A  hole 
about  the  twenty-nve-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  finally 
secured. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

President  Garfield  and  Education  i»  the  title  of  a  book  prepared  by 
President  Hinsdale,  of  Hiram  College,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  late 
chief  magistrate,  and  has  the  authorization  of  the  wife  of  the  deceased 
President.  For  twenty -six  years  the  college  town  of  Hiram  was  Garfield[s 
home ;  and  his  experiences  and  utterances  there,  together  with  his  public 
addresses  on  the  subject  of  education,  form  a  volume  very  valuable  to 
friends  of  culture  in  America,  and  enriched  by  the  best-matured  thoughts 
and  noblest  sentiments  of  our  late  President.  One  hundred  pages  are  de- 
voted to  his  life  at  Hiram  and  at  Williams  College ;  300  pages  are  given 
to  Garfield's  eloquent  and  learned  addresses  on  the  State  and  Education, 
the  Educiition  of  the  South,  the  State  and  Science,  College  Education, 
the  Elements  of  Success,  etc.    (James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50.) 


Within  a  few  months  there  have  been  published  several  interesting  and 
useful  little  hand-books,  which,  though  not  grammars,  plainly  relate  to 
"  speaking,  reading  and  writing  the  English  language  correctly."  We  ad- 
vise our  readers  to  make  their  acquaintance.  None  of  them  claim  infalli- 
bility. Thev  contain  within  a  small  compass  information  often  difficult 
of  access.     \Ve  call  attention  to  the  following : 

The  Verbalist,  A  manual  devoted  to  brief  discussions  of  the  right  and 
the  wrong  use  of  words,  and  to  some  other  matters  of  interest  to  those  who 
would  speak  and  write  with  propriety,  including  a  treatise  on  punctua- 
tion.    By  Alfred  Ayres.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.00.) 

The  Ortha^iM,  A  pronouncing  manual,  containing  about  three  thous- 
and five  hundred  words,  including  a  considerable  number  of  the  names  of 
foreign  authors,  artists,  &c.,  that  are  often  mispronounced.  Uniform  with 
The  VerbaZist,  same  author  and  publishers.     (§1.00.) 

A  Manual  of  Misused  Words.  Compiled  from  the  works  of  Alford, 
Freeman,  Hamerton,  Mill,  Moon,  White,  and  many  others.  (Q.  P.  In- 
dex.    Bangor,  Maine.     25  cts.) 


Knovjledge  is  the  name  of  a  new  scientific  weekly  paper  published  in 
London,  and  edited  by  Richard  A.  Proctor.  It  is  popular  and  attractive 
in  style.     The  cost  to  American  subscribers  is  13  shillings  a  year. 


• , 


The  Life  of  Richard  Cobden,  by  Morlev,  (Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.,  $3.00), 
and  Life  and  Speeches  of  John  Bright,  M.  P.,  by  G.  B.  Smith,  (New  York  : 
Armstrong,  $2.50),  are  unauestionably  the  most  important  biographies 
recently  published.  As  the  men  were  intimately  associated  for  many 
years,  there  is  a  special  fitness  in  the  record  of  their  lives  being  pu])lished 
at  the  same  time.    Both  are  highly  commended  by  the  critical  authorities. 


Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  send  us  their  handsomely  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  seeds,  Ac;  The  Dingee  &  Canard  Co.,  of  West  Grove, 
Pa.,  their  catalogue  of  roses,  and  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  their  Farm  . 
Annuaf,  containing  information  for  the  farmer,  the  gardener  and  the 
florist.  Our  readers  in  the  country  who  desire  any  of  the  above,  can  se- 
cure them  by  addres.sing  the  respective  firms. 
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ITEMS. 

— The  new  school  laws  of  Indiana  require  that  the  doors  of  all  school 
buildings  must  swing  outward. — Earlhamite. 

— Prof.  P.  E.  Chase  has  had  printed  a  pamphlet  of  45  pages  of  "  solid" 
matter  on  Photodynamic  Notes.  It  shows  the  relation  between  the  vari- 
ous forces  and  the  "Universal  Energy  of  Light,"  explains  methods  of 
determining  masses  and  distances  oi  members  of  solar  and  sidereal  sys- 
tems, based  on  harmonic  tendencies,  and  shows  how  the  phyllotactic  series 
is  applicable  to  the  atomic  weighti?  of  the  elements,  to  the  spectral  lines, 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  heavens. 

— Penn  College  Building,  Iowa,  has  been  badly  shattered  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  50  kegs  of  powder  in  a  magazine  about  half  a  mile  away.  The 
walls  are  uninjured,  but  the  windows,  doors,  plastering  and  furniture  are 
considerably  aamaged. 

It  will  require  $1000  to  make  the  necessary  repairs.  This  loss  coming 
on  top  of  a  drain  to  pay  their  heavy  debt,  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  college, 
and  they  Issue  a  circular  **  hoping  some  might  feel  like  extending  a  help- 
ing and  sympathizing  hand  in  this  emergency."  Contributions  may  be 
sent  to  Charles  Hutchinson,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

— Prof.  R.  B.  Warder,  of  Cincinnati,  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  pam- 
phlet on  "  Agricultural  Education  in  Bavaria^*'  in  which  he  shows  the 
care  taken,  b^inning  with  kindergartens,  to  train  those  who  will  be  far- 
mers.    He  concludes  as  follows  : 

"The  whole  subject  is  now  left  to  the  consideration  of  those  interested 
in  the  ftiture  of  American  agriculture.  Criticisms  have  been  made,  with 
no  desire  to  depreciate  the  real  merits  of  our  own  institutions,  but  rather 
with  the  wish  to  point  out  some  weak  points,  in  order  to  incite  to  more 
strenuous  efforts.  We  need,  on  the  one  hand,  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
special  information  more  widely  among  our  millions  of  farmers,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  cultivate  those  rich  fields  of  research  in  agricultural 
science  which  require  the  most  subtile  powers  of  thought,  the  most  accu- 
rate observations,  and  the  most  rigid  logic ;  while  the  intermediate  field 
of  practical  agricultural  science,  in  all  its  branches,  must  not  be  ne- 
glected." 

— Friends'  School,  at  Germantown,  in  addition  to  a  laboratory'  capable 
of  accommodating  16  pupils,  built  and  equipped  the  pre^sent  school  year, 
has  lately  added  a  number  of  books  to  its  library.     Among  them  are, 

1.  The  Young  Folks*  Cyclopcedia  of  Common  Things ;  3  vols. 

2.  The  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.     Guhl  and  Koner. 

3.  The  Reader's  Hand-book.     Brewer. 

4.  The  Forces  of  Nature.    Guillemin.    Trans,  by  Norman  Lockyer  and 

wife. 

5.  Application  of  the  Forces  of  Nature.    Same  author  and  translators. 

6.  Life  and  her  Children.    Buckley. 

7.  Short  History  of  Natural  Science,     do. 

8.  Worcester's  Dictionary  (new  edition). 

9.  Encyclopoedia  of  Chemistry.     2  vols. 

10.  Science  for  All.    5  vols. 

11.  Lippincott's  Geographical  Gazetteer  (new  edition). 

These  are  all  more  or  less  used  for  reference  in  teaching,  and  in  supple- 
mentary reading  on  special  topics  by  pupils.  The  library  referred  to 
numbers  between  550  and  600  volumes. 
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Recently  also  the  following  Friends*  books  have  been  added  : 

1.  George  Fox^s  Journal. 

2.  Barclay's  Apolojry. 

3.  Separate  Editions  of  Three  Propositions  of  the  Apology.     10  copies 

each. 

4.  Friends  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

5.  Yearly  Meeting  Discipline. 

6.  Book  of  Advices. 

7.  Journal  and  Travels  of  Stephen  Grellett.    2  vols. 
^.  Sewell's  History. 

9.  Journal  of  John  Woolman,  Whittier's  Edition. 

The  special  object  of  this  last  addition  is  the  use  of  these  books  in  Eng- 
lish History,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Barclay's  Catechism.  The  school 
closes  its  first  term  for  the  present  school-year  on  the  27th  prox.,  having 
had  classes  in  French,  Virgil,  Homer,  Moral  Philosophy,  Geometry, 
Literature,  Algebra,  Physics,  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Physiol(^, 
&c.    The  next  term  begins  the  succeeding  Second-day  week. 

— The  "  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,"  is  a  pamphlet  of  54  pages,  containing 
a  large  number  of  suggestive  figures  and  tlie  recommendations  of  the 
Superintendent.    The  following  are  extracts : 

*'  The  three  fundamental  factors  of  the  system,  severally  represented  by 
directors^  teachers  and  mperintendentSy  are  recognized  as  necessary  by  all 
who  have  given  the  subject  much  serious  study,  and  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion throughout  the  Commonwealth  to  set  either  of  them  aside.  In  the 
grading  of  schools,  and  the  selection  of  text-books  and  necessary  appara- 
tus, it  would  be  better,  we  think,  that  the  law  should  require  tke  supervi- 
sion of  the  county  superintendent,  who  ought  to  be,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
specially  qualified  for  such  work.  When  we  take  into  view  the  various 
business  engagements  of  the  directors,  it  cannot  be.  expected  that  they 
will  have  mucn  experience  in  teaching,  or  that  present  mastery  of  any 
given  branch  of  study  which  is  necessary  to  give  criticar  ability  in  the 
selection  of  proper  text-books  or  apparatus.  The  eflTort  should  be  perma- 
nently to  supply  and  support  the  ablest  directors,  and  teachers,  and 
superintendents,  that  the  nighest  culture  of  the  Commonwealth  can  give 
us. 

Orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar 
are  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  our  Commonwealth, 
and  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  added  to  these.  History  of  the 
United  States,  and  some,  Physiology. 

But,  as  any  thoughtful  man  may  see,  in  our  larger  cities,  where  the 
atmosphere  of  culture  stimulates  the  educational  work  of  the  schools  to 
greater  activity  and  efficiency,  creating  thus  a  demand  for  advancement 
and  enlargement,  it  would  be  un>\nse  to  bind  the  directors  to  this  mere 
minimum.  Normal  schools  should  as  rapidly  as  possible  develop  into 
purely  professional  schools." 

Among  the  statistics  we  find  the  following:  Number  of  schools, 
18,83oJ.  (What  kind  of  an  institution  a  "  half  school"  is,  we  can  not 
tell.)  Number  of  teachers,  2,353  ;  average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per 
month,  $33.66;  average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month,  $29.03; 
number  of  pupils,  931,749 ;  percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  whole 
number  registered,  .76  ;  average  cost  per  month  of  tuition  for  each  pupil, 
74  cents. 
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THE  AMERICAN   REPRINT 

of  the 

Encyclopedia  Britaonica, 

(NINTH    EDITION.) 

UUi  by  THOIAB  8PSBGIR  BATRBS^  LLD.,  ito. 

"  Qmvenient,  compact  in  form,  and  accordant  ^eitk 
the  tastes  qfAmtrican  book-buyer*. 

This  great  work  is  beyond  comparison  superior  iaiB 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  character  to  all  similar  worto. 
The  contributors  are  the  most  distinguished  and  ortpna' 
thinkers  and  writers  of  the  present  and  of  the  past.  This 
issue  is  the  ninth  revision  in  a  space  of  over  ooe  hundrefl 
years  since  its  inception,  and  this  reprint— a  copy  « 
every  particular  of  the  British  edition — is  the  best  aw 
cheapest  work  ever  offered  to  the  American  people.  The 
articles  are  written  in  a  most  attractive  style,  and  i« 
quantity  of  matter  in  each  volume  is  ono-toird  gn  w 
per  volume  than  in  any  other  cvdopaedia  sold  »'  w 
same  rates.  The  work  contains  thousands  of  engra  ip 
on  steel  and  wood,  and  is  printed  from  entirely  nc«  T* 
made  expressly  for  it.  It  will  be  comprised  in  tWfll  Jf- 
OD0  imperial  octavo  volumes. 

SOU>   ONLY   BT   SUBSCBIFTION. 

For  Specimen  Pages  Atply  to  th«  Pubusi    a. 

•^*'"^' Stricter  "-"^ 

J.  M.  STODDART  &  CO.. 

7S7  OaXSTNlTT  8T^  7HIU     ^ 
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HARTNACK   II€ROS€OP£S. 


The    Hartnack    Microscopes    and    Objectives 

ftcknowledgvd  by  the  most  eminent  ezperta,  m  the  beet  Inatroments  in  the  world 

for 
HlfttolofloAl,  BotanloAl  and  other  Scientific  Research. 

And  lUeommmded  bjf  the  Prufeuort  of  Harvard  UAiverntp,  and  uied  in  etery 
Dtpartmtnt. 
Arrangomenti  hKTe  been  made  by  which  theee  Microecopea.  with  their  Ol^ectirra, 
can  now  be  placed  upon  the  American  marliet  in  compt-tition  with  other  mann- 
factores.    At  80LJE  AQKMTS  we  guarantee  them  to  be  aa  repretented 


PRICES    FROM    |2o  to  I300. 


aoUolted. 
OataloKuea  on  Applioation. 


MOUNTTNO  AND   INJECTING   FLUIDS  MADE  BT  PROF.  OEO.  F.  H. 

MARKOE,  AND  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  MICROSCOPICALLY  CLEAN. 

Selling  Agents  for  Chance't  Slide*  and  Covert ;  alto,  constantly  on  Itand  a  full 

supply  of  Microscoplstt'  Supplies. 

CKetnieal  mnd  Philosophical  Apparatus,  JDraufing   Materials, 

and  all  other  Articles  required  for  Use  in  the  tichool^roont. 

Agents  fur  the  BLACK  PRINCE  INK,  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market 
for  bcbool  and  bu'lncae  pnrpoees. 

Agents  for  the  BOSTON  BLACKBOARD  BRASBR.  The^  erasers  am  made  of 
fine  Axminsrer  and  Wilton  Garpetluga,  and  will  not  ii^nre  the  moat  delicate  black- 
iKMird  nnrikce.  More  blackboanis  are  ii\Jnred  by  improper  erasers  than  by  actoal 
wflsr;  and  it  is  cheaper  to  uie  the  best  than  frequently  to  renew  the  snr&ce  of  the 
iioard.  Thpy  Nre  as  nnu'Iy  noispleas  and  dnstle^s  a^  any  eraser  can  be.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  kiln  dried  white-wood,  wholly  by  skilled  mechanics.  The  tkck- 
heads  cannot  come  in  cuntact  with  the  board ;  and  the  cohering  is  so  erenly  laid 
and  securely  fastened  as  to  make  it  the  most  effect! to  and  senriceable  eraser  ever 
offered  to  the  public. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  proved  by  long  trial.  Superintendents  and  teachers 
concur  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  in  use.— ^  $ample  by  matt,  12  eC«. 

GEORGE   A.   SMITH   &   GO., 

149  A  Tremont  Street,  Bogtan^  Mass. 


WHIT  ALL,  TATUM  &  CO., 

410  RACE  STREET,  Philadelphia, 
46  and  48  BABCLAT  STSEET,  Hew  York. 
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CHEMICAL    GLASSWARE 


LABORATORIES, 

ASSAYING    WORKS, 


FOR 

COLLEGES,  MUSEUMS, 

INSTITUTES    OF  TECHNOLOGY, 

ACADEMIES,   &c. 


ALSO, 


DRUGGISTS'    GLASSWARE, 

HoiiKBopattiiG  Vials,  Druggists'  Soiidries,  &G. 
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GRASS  &  FIELD 

SEEDS. 

tJlovcr,  Timothy,  Orchard,  Herd, 
ICentucky  Blue,  Lawn  and  White 
Clover  Seed. 

•  Seed  Potatoes — All  the  newest  and 
best  varieties. 

GARDEll  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Warranted  Fresh  and  Genuine. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES. 


Ifo.  1114  Market  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

'  Our  large  illustrated  catalogue,  containing 
everything  for  the  Farm  and  Garden  free 
on  application. 


TEAS. 

We  have  just  received  a  large  invoice  of  a  cele- 
brated chop  of 

■McOOLONG   TEA** 

JPBICE  SO   CBKTa  JPJBB   LB, 

The  above  article  is  much  superior  to  the  tea5 
usually  offered  at  that  price ;  and  is  sold  on  so 
close  a  margin  of  profit,  that  the  price  must  re- 
main the  same  whether  for  a  single  pound  or  for 
a  half  chest. 

Samples  sent  by  mail  on  application. 

ALFRED  LOWRY  &  BRO., 
624  80.  Second  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Albion  and 
Entire  Wheat  Flour. 


PURE  LliERIA  PALM  OIL  SOAP. 

UneqwxUed  as  a  Toilet,  Bath,  Shaving  and  Tooth  Soap. 

EDWARD  S.  MORRIS,  Manufactu?.er, 

OFFICE,  No.  6  S.  Merrick  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  soap  is  entirely  free  from  all  other  Oils,  Animal  fats,  Rosin  and  artificial  Perfume. 

JTBOM  THB  MiBSZDBirT  OF  GIBABJD   COZLJBGB. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Morris.  Phiu^dblphia,  Tone  8, 1881. 

Dear  Sir.*— I  have  used  your  Soap,  manufactured  fnym.  Pure  Palm  Oil,  and  have  found  it  excellent  for  ih*««g, 
and  for  cleansing  the  skin  and  teeth.  It  has  the  pleasant  aroma  of  the  fresh  Oil,  and  is  free  from  the  odots  witb 
which  perfumera  conceal  the  rancidity  of  their  Oils. 

When  purchasers  of  this  Soap  learn  of  the  literary  and  industrial  schools  you  are  establishing  in  Liberia,  for  tM 
education  of  African  children,  they  will  use  the  Soap  with  increased  pleasure.  .  ^. 

kesiictfuUy  yours,  WM.  H.  ALLEh. 

EDWARD   S.  MORRIS,  Manufacturer.  , 
This  Oil,  purCt  fresh  and  sweet,  is  botded  and  hermeticallr  sealed  in  Liberia.    It  is  a  highly  valued  appUcaliOB 

for  CHAPPED  HANDS  and  LIPS,  ABRASIONS    OF  THE  SKIN,   BURNS,  CHAFES,  BRUISES,  swi 

almost  all  SKIN  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Adams  Express  Co.  will  deliver  single  bottles  of  this  Oil  to  almost  any  part  or  section  of  the  United  States, 

charging  the  receiver  only  35  cte.  freight,  as  per  contract  with  Edw'd  S.  Morris. 

~'        RUBBER   GOODS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOOT  BALLS-of  all  SIZES  and  BEST  QUALITY. 

Gossamer  Water-proof  Garments, 

BOOTS  and  SHOES, 

R.  Lcviers  SON  ft  go., 

No.  724  CHESTNUT  STKEET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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RELIABLE  BUSINESS  MEN  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AND  VICINITY. 


Jko.  Gill  Wiluts,  John  Gill,  Jr., 

J.  Murray  Bacon,  Morris  W.  Stroud. 

QUAKER  CITY  OIL  CO. 

(Z.ZBdIZ'rKD.) 

REFINERS  OF  PETROLEUM,  NEW  PROCESS. 

QUAKER   CITY  ^^oHET^ 

Office,  9  N.  FRONT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


E.    B.    RICHIE, 

No.  418  N.  THIRD    STREET, 
Philadelphia. 

Manufacturer 
LEATHER  BELTING  AND  FIRE  HOSE. 


EVANS  &  YARNALL, 
No.  252  S.  FRONT  STREET,  PHIL/ 

Reliable  Head  Light  Oil  and 

Ready  Mixed  Paints, 
At  L&treat  Market  Mates, 

4^  Circulars  mailed  on  request. 


WARRINGTON   &  TRIMBLE, 

I  APOTHECARIES, 

\  N.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Callowhill  Sts. 
Philadelphia,  R\. 
Superior  Indelible  Ink  and  Toilet  Articles. 


No.    315    WILLING' S    ALLEY, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CHEMIST  AND   ASSAYER. 

Gold,  Silver,  Iron  and  other  Ores.    Water  Analysis. 


BRYANT  &  STRATTON, 

BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 

108   S.    TENTH    ST.,    PHILAD'A. 

Careful  training  in  business  branches,  forms  and  customs. 
OPEN  ALL  THE   YEAR. 


WILLIAM    H.    PILE, 

No.  422   WALNUT  ST., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^ooK  AND  Job  J^rinter. 


J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON. 

STOCK  BROKER, 
No.  1  Stock   Exchange, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


F.    8.    HICKMAN, 

STEAM-POWER 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


rji. 


The  finest  and  most  complete  Printing  House  outside 
of  the  large  cities.  Facilities  for  work  of  eyery  descrip- 
tion, and  nothing  but  first-class  work  executed.  Estimates 
cheerfully  furnished,  and  all  orders  promptly  executed. 


EDWARD  C.  JONES  &  CO., 

CITY    HALL    DRUG    STORE, 

S.  E.  COR.  FIFTEENTH  &  MARKET  STS., 

Spbcialtt,  Philadelphia. 

"  BAT  and  IN8X0T  XXTXBMIKATOH8.'* 


THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

ATTOnNEY'AT-l.AW, 

No.  700  ARCH  STREET, 

Philadelphia. 

Collections,  Settlement  of  Estates,  and  Conveyancing 
Specialties. 

WM.    H.    MOON, 

NURSERYMAN    AND     FLORIST, 
ounrwooD  kubssbiss. 

MORRISVILLE.    BUCKS    CO.,    PA. 
One  of  the  laiigest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  tre 

and  plants  in  the  Union. 
4^  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

ASK  YOUR   GROCER   FOR 

DEVOE'S     BRILLIANT    OIL, 

rHJff  SAFEST  AJTD   BEST, 

R.  J.  Allen,  Son  &  Co. 


W.  C.  WHELLER, 

BOOIC   BIITIDER;, 

No.  152  S.  THIRD  STREET, 
Opposite  the  Exchange,  Philad'a.    (Room  4  ) 
Old  books  rebound.    Jobbing  and  Pamphlet  work 
promptly  attended  to. 


GUSTAVUS    GOLZE, 

531    ARCH    STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 
PI.AIJT  and  ^AaHIOXABZB 

t.aj:loE/- 

•a-  PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 


MOSS    &   CO.,' 
Biank  Book  Manufacfurtr 

AND 

STATIONERS, 
No.  432    CHESTNUT   STREET,   PHIU 
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HA¥ERFORD  COLLEGE. 


.    FACULTY. 

'HOMAS    CHASE,  LL.D., Pres't  and  Prof.  Philology  and  Literature. 

•LINY    EARLE    CHASE,  LL.D.,       .     .  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Logic. 

SAAC    6HARPLESS,  S.  B., Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

JiLEN    C.  THOMAS,  A.  B.,        ....  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  HUtory. 

iYMAN    BEECHER    HALL,  Ph.D.,      .  Professor  of  Chembtry  and  Physics. 

'RANCIS    G.  ALLINSON,  Ph.D.,      .      .  Ass't  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

OSEPH    RH0AD8,  Jr.,  A.B.,        .     .     .  instructor  in  Natural  History. 

AMTJEL   BRTJN,8.B., Instructor  in  French. 

lLFRED  GREELY  LADD,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

JHARLES  M.  BURNS,  Jr.,       ....  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

WILLIAM    HENRY    COLLINS,  S.B.,   .  Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 

SALTER   FERRIS    PRICE,  A.  B.,     .     .  Assistant  in  the  Library. 


IAVERFORD  COLLEGE  is  situated  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  nine  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  on  a  tract  of  215  acres,  60  acres  of  which  are  laid  out  in  ornamental 
rounds.    The  situation  is  unusually  beauti^l  and  healthful. 

Babclat  Hall,  a  large  granite  building,  finished  in  1877,  gives  to  the  students 
rivate  bed  rooms  and  pleasant  studies. 

There  are  two  Courses,  the  Classical  and  the  Scieih'ifig.  In  the  Classical,  Latin 
required  throughout,  while  Greek  and  Mathematics  are  elective  in  the  latter  part  of 
le  course.  In  the  Scientific,  Greek  is  omitted,  and  Latin  is  required  through  the  first 
ear  only.  A  limited  number  of  elective  studies  are  arranged  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
ears,  so  that  students  can  choose  such  as  are  adapted  to  their  wants. 

The  LiBBARY  contains  over  12,000  well  selected  volumes.  Care  is  taken  to  exclude 
ooks  of  fiction  and  injurious  literature.  The  books  may  be  freely  used,  and  a  full  card 
utalogue  facilitates  reference.    The  best  foreign  and  American  Periodicals  are  taken. 

The  Obsebyatort  is  the  best  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  Students  in 
LStronomy  have  more  practice  with  the  instruments  than  in  almost  any  other  College  in' 
lie  country. 

The  Chemical  Labobatory  gives  ample  facilities  for  experimental  work.  Each 
tudent  is  furnished  with  his  own  table  and  implements,  and  may,  if  he  so  elect,  take  an 
dvanced  course  in  Analysis. 

The  Physical  Apparatus  is  extensive  and  varied. 

EvENiNO  Lectubes  by  the  College  Professors  and  specialists  firom  elsewhere  are 
requently  given. 

Physical  Exebcise  is  encouraged  by  a  well  equipped  Gymnasium.  A  competent 
iiBtnictor,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  Arts  and  Medicine,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
»argent,  has  direction  of  it,  and  gives  systematic  instruction,  based  upon  careful  personal 
xamination.  to  each  student  desiring  it  Grounds  especially  prepared  for  cricket,  foot 
all,  base  bail,  lawn  tennis  and  other  games. 

In  the  Discipline,  the  officers  endeavor  to  promote  habita  of  diligence^  order  and 
egolarity.  Private  admonition  and  appeals  to  the  eood  sense  and  conscientious  feeling 
if  the  students,  are  the  means  most  conndently  reliea  on. 

The  Price  of  Board  and  Tuition  is  $426  per  annum.  A  limited  number  of  annual 
icholarships  are  granted,  to  assist  meritorious  students,  who  would  othemv'ise  be  unable 
X)  meet  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  education. 

For  Oatalogaes  and  information,  address, 

Prof.  Allen  C.  Thomas, 

Haverford  College  P.  0., 

Montgomery  Co.,^^q|£ 
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MICROSCOPES 


H@M  €^lMMiee»  Mastao  fJ^lMHiee  «&€  Apr 


JVachet  and  Soutoi  Trial  Sets, 

Opthatmoscopes, 

Color  Slind  Tests, 

Test  Types,  dc,  ^e. 

Vfttliimfttleal  Initnunrati  of  iniy  dMoiipttn. 


i 


.     VS^.  Y.  McAllister, 

728  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadslphia,  Pa. 
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nearly  Ten  Thousand  Our  Ho^  2  Hachine 

Soldt  lias  both  upper  and  lower 

case  type,  (capitals  and 
.,     ,  _.         .        ,  small  letters)  with 

/Vo  Longer  an  Experiment  only  38  keys. 


The  most  popular  of  labor-saving  instruments.  Adopted  by  thousands  for 
general  office  and  literary  work.  Simple  and  durable  in  construction,  it  is  quickly 
•understood  and  becomes  an  unfailing  assistant. 

Our  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  machinery  are  well-known,  and 
nearly  ten  years*  experience  in  the  constniction  of  writing  machines  has  enabled 
us  to  approach  very  near  perfection. 

Descriptive  Circular  mailed  free, 

E.  REMINGTON  8c  SONS, 

124  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
281  and  283  Broadway,  New  York. 


R.  &  J.  BECK, 

MANUTAOTUBING  OFHOIANS, 
1016  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


L 


MICROSCOPES,  TELESCOPES, 

MAGNIFIERS,  SPY  GLASSES, 

OPERA  GLASSES,  FIELD  GLASSES, 

THERMOMETERS,  BAROMETERS, 

STEREOSCOPES,  GRAPHOSCOPES, 

SPECTACLES,  EYE  GLASSES, 

COMPASSES,  PEDOMETERS, 

ARTIFICIAL   EYES, 

MAGIC   LANTERNS. 
The  BEST  GOODS  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Send   for  illustrated   Price  List,  which  will  be 
mailed  Free. 

Hsntlon  this  Journal. 
niniti7Pd  hv  VjOOQ  I C 


Now  ready,  i8mo,  flexible  cloth,  25  cents,  post- 
paid, 

A  MANUAL  OF 

Misused  Words^ 

Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Alford,  Freeman, 
Hamerton,  Mill,  Moon,  White,  and  many  others. 

The  latest  Q.  P.  INDEXES  are  : 

[No.  v.,  price  (cloth,  post-paid)  $3.00.]  A 
general  index  to  The  Eclectic  Magazine,  and 
to  vols.  37-148  of  The  Living  Age.  [No.  VL, 
price  $2.00.]  Index  to  whole  series  of  Scrib- 
ner*s  Monthly. 

[No.  VI  I.,  price  $1.00.]  ANNUAL  INDEX 
for  1880-81,  10  Atlantic,  Eclectic,  Harpers', 
International,  Lippincott*s,  Living  Age,  and 
Nation. 

Also,  in  flexible  cloth,  red  edges,  ;$2.25,  post- 
paid, the  Annual  volume  of 

The  Monograph. 

A  serial  collection  of  Indexed  essays,  enibrac- 
•  ing  the  best  articles  on  histortcal  topics,  by  the 
ablest  American,  English,  French,  and  German 
authors,  including  E.  L.  Goilkin,  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son,  Henry  Adams,  E.  A.  Freeman,  J.  R.  Seeley, 
Karl  Hillebrand,  Goldwin  Smith,  J.  Morlcy,  W. 
Bagehot,  Sainte-Beuve,  etc.,  etc.)  Published 
Fortnightly,  at  ;$2  per  year. 

Q.  P.  INDEX,  Publisher,  Bangor,  Maine. 
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2020  Chestnut  J 

Iiumres  JLives,  Grftnts  Annnltl 

Acts  as  Executor.  Admlnis 

Guardian,  Truntee,  Committee 

And  Receives  Deposits  on 


Inoorporated  1836. 


Chart 


Capital,  $45o,cxx).  Suri 

(By  Report  of  State  Insurance  Dcj 
President,  Thomas  Ridgway, 

Vice- President,  John  B,  Ga 

Treasurer,  Henry  ' 

Actuary,  Wili 


A.  J.  Reach. 


B.  F.  Shibe. 


A.  J.  REACH  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Cricket, 
Lawn  Tennis,  Base  Ball,  Foot  Ball,  Boating,  Bicycling, 
Skate,  Gymnasium  G<:)0(is,  ^:c. 


We  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of  out-door  Games. 
We  are  the  only  house  in  the  State  that  makes  a  specialty 
in  the  above  line.  Orders  by  mail  carefully  attended 
to ;  goods  sent  C.  O.  D.  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Any 
goods  not  satisfactory  can  be  returned  and  the  money 
will  be  refunded. 

Illustrated  price  list  mailed  free  on  application. 

Store,  No.  6  S.  8th  St.  \  ^,  ., 

JFactoiy,  No.  5 '4 2  North  St.,  l^'^^^^' 

N.  B.— Rackets  rc-struns,  Tennis  Shoes  rc-soled,  Cricket 
Bats  re-handled  and  re-wrappQ,d. 
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X?oNteNts^ 


EDITORIALS:— Bad  Weekly    Literature— Friends    and    Publi 
verti«.emen«— Ha/inc    in  Colleges— Spoiling    Reform— Care 
StiidcnLs  .... 


c   Scho..ls— .^d- 
>f  Intermediate 


RENTAL    OF 


.jOI.    B«X)KS, 


SCfFATK     r>        ..  r   THK    CL.VSSICS, 
EH  AM)    DRAWING. 
Sir    THE    DISTRICT    SCHOOLS. 
TTF.N    F.XAMINATIONS. 
D    ENGLISH      No.  7, 
.,,,.r..,^    ELIOT'S    REPORT.    . 
SONS    FOR    AFRICA, 

-.FORM.      . 

--••  '    SCIENCE  :- 


I  B   M. 


'Selected,) 


I  ./^raluy, 


M.  R., 

<  Teachfi  s, 
Jatites  S.  Lipf>incott, 
Char  Its  M.  Bhths,  Jr., 

Thomas  A'.  Brcnvn, 
Annr  Balderston, 

Edw   S.  Mot  r is, 
y.  Franklin  Davis ^ 

WilliatH  Trimble^ 
R.  7  A  , 
Isaac  Shar/^less, 
T.  C.  P., 


\  lOCEflTS 
lA  NUMBER 


LA  TEST  and  BEST  SERIES  of  TEXT  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED    BY 

Porter  &  Coaxes. 


MATHEMATICS. 


RcUil  Prices. 

Principal 


ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC,  by  Albert  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D 
of  Central  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School, 

COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC,  by  Albert  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D., 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA,  by  Thomas  K.  Brown.     Teacher  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Westtown  School,  ..... 

Designed  as  a  first  book  of  Algebra  for  all  classes  of  Students  in  Schools  and  Academies. 

ELEMENTARY    PLANE    GEOMETRY,  by  Isaac  Sharpless,    Prof,   of 
Mathematics,  Haver  ford  College,     ..... 
ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY,  by  I.  Sharpless, 
GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGONOMETRY,  by  Isaac  Sharpless,     . 
TREATISE  ON  SURVEYING,  by  John  Gummere,  A.  M., 
The  most  thorough  and  practical  treatise  on  the  Science  published. 

RAUB'S    NORMAL    READERS. 

By  a.  N.  raub.  Ph.  D. 

Normal  First  Reader,     . 
"       Second    *' 
"       Third      " 
*'       Fourth  •** 
"       Fifth      " 

BUCKWALTER'S    SPELLERS. 

PRIMARY  SPELLING  BOOK,  by  Geoffrey  Buckwalter, 

Containing  only  familiar  words  in  well -graded  lessons,  a  number  of  them  being  in  script. 

Beautifully  illustrated, 
COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK,  by  Geoffrey  Buckwalter, 

Containing,  among  other  new  features,  Alphabetical  Lists  of  over  one  thousand  words  often 
mispronounced,  also.  Rules  for  Spelling,  a  chapter  on  Punctuation,  Dictation  Exercises, 
and  many  new  words  unJ.cr  their  appropriate  heads. 
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LESSONS   IN  ENGLISH,  by  A.  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D.,         .  .  . 

A  practical  course  of  Langua^  _■  Lessons  and  Elementary  Grammar. 
PRACTICAL  ENGLISH   GRAMMAR,  by  A.  N.  Raub,  Ph.D., 
SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY,  by  R.  J.  Dunglison,  M.  D.,    .  .      1 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  by  Thos.  R.  Baker,  Ph.D.,  .      i 

These  are  entirely  new  works,  and  their  intrinsic  merit,  as  well  as  the  well-known  ability 

of  the  authors,  will  assure  them  a  prominent  place  among  text-l>ooks  on  these  important 

subjects. 

GREEK  MYTHOLOGY   SYSTEMATIZED,  by  S.  A.  Scull,     .  .      i. 

This  book  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  the  clear  and  logical  arrangement  of  the  subject, 
as  well  as  the  admirable  tables  arranged  according  to  Hesiod's  Theogony,  cannot  fai" 
to  make  it  the  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  ever  pul^Iished. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND   NATIOxNAL  ECONOMY,  by  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson,  Prof,  of  Social  Science  in  the  University  of  Penna., 

This  work  is  now  used  as  a  text-book  in  many  of  the  most  prominent  Colleges  and  Acadc 
mies  throughout  the  country. 

PORTBR  ft  0OATB8  publiah  many  more  valuable  School  and  College  Tezt-Bdoks,  and  Taaoh«rs  -m 
well  to  »»^»n*»*  their  Oatalosue  before  deoidlng  upoa  what  books  to  use  during  the  oominc  season. 
CaUUogues  tvUl  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application, 

PORTER  &  COATE8,  Publishers, 

900  ChestntU  Street,  PMliuMpl.. 
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EDITORIALS. 

Perhaps  few  people  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  objectioDable 
periodical  literature  circulates  through  the  country.  Papers  filled  with 
fiction,  and  with  fiction  which  from  its  character  is  directly  d^rading, 
are  issued  in  immense  numbers.  The  combined  circulation  of  three 
papers,  of  which  the  N,  F.  Weekly  is  a  type,  every  week  exceeds  half  a 
million  copies.  There  are  probably  more  issued  of  this  class  than  of  all 
the  religious  journals  which  are  published  in  the  United  States,  combined, 
and  their  influence  is  as  strong  for  evil  as  the  others  are  for  good.  The 
daily  N.  Y.  papers,  which  have  a  circulation  approaching  or  exceeding 
100,000  each,  are  not  those  which  are  most  scrupulously  conducted.  A 
look  at  the  countless  news  stands  which  are  scattered  through  the  cities, 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  tell  the  character  of  their  sales.  In  addition, 
the  cheapness  of  printing  and  paper  has  latterly  created  a  new  business 
in  the  publication  of  cheap  literature,  not  periodical,  of  the  lowest  order, 
which  will  pass  must€r  under  our  very  easy  laws.  These  are  all  positive 
influences.  When  the  New  York  Ledger  has  a  circulation  of  350,000 
weekly,  it  shows  how  strong  ought  to  be  the  tendencies  which  are  to 
stem  the  moral  and  intellectual  degeneracy  which  must  result.  When 
Polict  Gazettes  and  Saturday  Nights,  and  worse  than  these,  with  their 
thousands  of  copies,  stare  us  at  every  street  corner,  it  tells  the  tale  of  the 
necessity  for  counter  tendencies,  if  the  boys  of  our  country  are  to  be  kept 
out  of  a  life  of  depravity  and  crime.  If  the  country  is  to  be  preserved 
even  in  ordinary  respectability,  it  i^  necessary  for  Christian  people  and 
Christian  societies,  to  bring  to  bear  all  their  resources,  to  mitigate,  to 
prevent,  to  counteract  this,  perhaps,  growing  evil.     If  education  is  to  be 
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more  than  a  means  of  gratifying  the  lowest  passions,  and  thus  be  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing,  this  source  of  debasement  on  the  very  threshold 
of  life  must  be  arrested  or  neutralized.  The  moral  side  of  Education  is 
the  important  one  now.  A  normal  school  teacher  recently  told  her  class, 
"  If  you  give  your  children  education  without  good  moral  influences,  you 
confer  on  them  a  very  doubtful  benefit."  These  nuisances  can  not  be 
extinguished  or  greatly  abated  except  by  raising  the  people  above  their 
level.  It  is  a  race  between  good  and  evil  influences  for  the  possession  of 
human  minds  and  souls. 

Next  to  the  spread  of  practical  Christianity,  we  believe  there  is  nothing 
that  will  be  a  stronger  agent  in  getting  people  out  of  these  low  moral 
temptations  than  a  liberal  education.  Whatever  other  evils  he  may  be 
subjected  to,  the  well-educated  man  will  not  enjoy  the  impossible  stories 
which  pandeB  to  the  appetites  of  the  half  educated.  The  well  taught  boy 
or  girl  will  be  impressed  with  the  greater  desirability  of  higher  sources 
of  enjoyment,  and  will  be  given  some  upward  aspirations.  There  is  a 
great  responsibility  resting  on  educators  in  these  matters. 

The  above  remarks  do  not  apply  to  any  great  extent  to  Friends'  schools. 
In  some  of  them  the  morality  is  not  what  it  should  be,  but  this  particular 
source  of  evil  is  probably  not  very  prevalent.  But  Friends  might  have 
considerable  influence  outside.  The  schooling  of  our  ow^n  children  does 
not  relieve  us  of  other  work  in  this  direction.  Some  one  must  take  care 
of  the  schools  for  those  who  are  too  low  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
we  have  our  share  of  this  to  do.  We  take  the  responsibility  for  our  own 
schools.  We  ask  no  help  from  the  State.  We  do  not  want  any  division 
of  the  school  fiiud  for  our  benefit.  We  cheerfully  pay  our  own  portion 
of  the  school  taxes  for  the  community ;  and  we  should  in  addition  to  this 
give  the  weight  of  such  influence  as  we  possess  to  the  cause  of  good 
teaching  and  high  morals. 

The  exact  amount  of  responsibility  of  a  periodical  for  the  character  of 
its  advertisements  is  difficult  to  define.  Its  publishers  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  indorse  every  thing  that  an  advertiser  says.  If  the  owners  of 
Worcester's  and  Webster's  Dictionaries  both  choose  to  say  in  our  adver- 
tising colimins  that  theirs  is  the  best  dictionary,  we  admit  the  statements 
as  ones  for  which  they  are  responsible,  and  w^hich  we  neither  endorse  nor 
deny.  But  we  hold  ourselves  responsible  this  far,  that  nothing  that  will 
be  morally  injurious  to  our  readers,  and  no  shams,  are  admitted.  This 
cuts  us  off*  from  what  is  a  prolific  source  of  income  to  most  papers,  adver- 
tisements of  patent  medicines.  It  prevents  us  from  spreading  the  sale  of 
books  of  low  grade,  and  in  general  of  all  that  is  demoralizing  or  com- 
monly applied  to  bad  ends. 

We  do  not  intend  that  our  readers  shall  suffer  by  patronizing  any 
advertiser  in  our  columns.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  they  are  reliable 
firms  who  will  do  all  they  profess  to  do. 
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The  subject  of  "  hazing"  in  colleges  seems  now  to  be  treated  in  a 
way  which  bids  fair  to  extinguish  the  institution.  Students  begin  to 
appreciate  that  there  ought  to  be  no  more  immunity  for  them  to  commit 
violence  to  persons  or  property  than  any  other  class  of  persons.  Like  all 
other  bad  systems,  hazing  works  good  in  individual  cases.  The  objec- 
tionable angularities  of  forward  Freshmen  are  occasionally  satisfactorily 
removed,  but  the  system  is  in  its  operations  cowardly  and  often  immoral, 
and  in  its  results  always  deleterous  to  the  hazer,  and  usually  to  the  victim. 

The  law,  which  recognizes  no  distinction  in  offenders,  is  likely  to  deal 
summarily  with  it.  The  father  of  a  boy  at  Bowdoin  College,  whose  sight 
was  impaired  by  stones  thrown  into  his  room,  has  instituted  suit  against 
eight  members  of  the  Sophomore  class. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  President  McCosh  of  Princeton 
College,  following  hard  upon  the  conviction  of  about  twenty  of  its  students 
for  destruction  of  private  and  public  property  of  Princeton  Village,  is 
encouraging : 

"  This  humiliating  act  of  discipline  has  ended  in  an  encouraging  cir- 
cumstance. The  great  body  of  the  students  disapproved  all  along  pf  the 
conduct  of  certain  members  of  the  youngest  class.  Feeling  the  reproach 
that  had  been  cast  on  the  College,  the  Freshman  class  first,  and  then  the 
other  classes,  have  voluntarily  signed  a  pledge  that  during  their  college 
course  they  will  abstain  from  hazing  and  discourage  it  in  every  way.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that,  in  consequence  of  the  fines  imposed  by  the 
criminal  Courts,  and  this  pledge  on  the  part  of  all  the  studeutii,  the 
old  and  barbarous  customs  of  horn  spree  and  h<uing  will  finally  disappear 
from  Princeton  College." 

President  Whit«,  of  Cornell,  after  a  recent  case  of  hazing,  for  which 
five  of  the  students  were  suspended,  said : 

"  That  while  the  Faculty  ftilly  appreciate  the  good  order  maintained 
by  the  students  thus  far  for  the  present  year,  there  having  been  not  a 
single  case  brought  before  the  Faculty  for  discipline  since  last  September, 
both  Trustees  and  Faculty  are  determined  to  suppress  everything  which 
in  the  slight'Cst  degree  partakes,  of  hazing,  even  if  the  expulsion  of  one 
class  or  of  all  the  classes  be  required." 

There  is  in  some  places  an  opinion  that  college  authorities  wink  at  the 
practice.  So  far  from  this  being  true,  they  have  long  labored  to  abolish 
it,  but  the  students,  supported  by  home  opinion,  which  was  largely 
moulded  by  previous  generations  of  collegians,  have  succeeded  in  many 
places  in  practically  nullifying  the  work  of  the  faculties.  Now  that 
public  opinion  is  veering,  hazing  will  soon  be  remembered  only  as  its 
antecedent  "  fagging"  now  is,  a  cruel  custom  of  by-gone  times.  The 
higher  colleges  have  outgrown  it  and  the  lower  will  soon  follow. 


Prof.  Davis  explains  in  this  number  the  "  Five  Rules"  of  "Speling 
Reform."  They  can  be  easily  practised,  and  do  not  spoil  the  appearance 
of  a  page  to  the  eyas  of  the  uninitiated,  like  the  new  characters  which 
the  radical  reformers  use.  It  is  a  moderate  step  in  a  movement  which 
we  imagine  a  not  very  distant  future  will  adopt.     A  continual  change  is 
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going  on  in  the  English  language  in  the  direction  of  making  spelling 
conform  to  sound,  and  what  the  reformers  desire  is  to  accelerate  the 
movement,  so  that  an  earlier  generation  may  be  benefitted.  Contributors 
who  send  us  articles  spelled  according  to  these  rules,  will  have  them 
printed  as  sent,  provided  they  are  not  too  numerous.  But  we  are  not 
yet  ready,  as  a  zealous  correspondent  suggests,  to  print  the  whole  Student 
in  this  way. 


School-boys  between  the  ages  of  11  and  14  require  peculiar  care  in 
their  management.  They  have  outgrown  the  dependent  condition  of 
childhood.  Their  increased  knowledge  and  experience  gives  them  a 
wider  sphere  to  move  in,  and  throws  them  in  contact  with  more  persons 
and  things,  yet  seldom  brings  much  sense  of  responsibility.  More  impa- 
tient of  external  control,  they  are  not  yet  strongly  influenced  by  definite 
purposes,  fixed  habits,  or  deep  convictions.  Th^y  are  easily  influenced 
for  good  or  bad  by  those  whom  they  respect.  Such  persons  they  will 
readily  follow,  while  to  drive  them  is  very  difficult. 

When  many  such  boys  are  collected  in  a  school,  their  proper  manage- 
ment is  a  very  delicate  matter.  In  the  first  place  their  choice  of  associ- 
ates must  be  watched.  Where  boys  are  grouped  in  one  way  it  may  tend 
to  develop  their  worst  traits,  while  another  method  of  association  might 
strengthen  only  the  better  qualities.  If  the  government  of  them  is  strict 
and  mechanical,  they  dislike  it,  despise  it,  and  regard  undetected  viola- 
tions as  the  proper  thing.  If  the  authority  is  weak,  they  take  afiairs  in 
their  own  hands,  and  produce  a  state  of  anarchy.  Even  when  the  out- 
ward order  is  fair,  the  undercurrent  of  morality  may  be  vicious.  To  se- 
cure good  order  and  a  healthy  tone,  the  caretakers  must  be  the  friend  and 
leader,  rather  than  the  legislator  ar.d  overseer.  To  attain  this  friendship 
is  not  always  easy.  It  does  not  naturally  follow  from  work  in  the  class- 
room, as  with  older  students.  Children  of  this  age  do  not  have  studies 
requiring  deep  research.  The  quick  scholars  acquire  their  lessons  with- 
out incurring  much  obligation  to  their  teachers  for  help,  and  the  driving 
of  slow  stydents  to  their  work  is  not  always  conducive  to  pleasant  feel- 
ings. A  better  means  of  approach  is  usually  aflbrded  by  their  outside 
interests.  The  boy  may  be  a  collector  of  stamps  or  post-marks,  or  may 
dabble  in  ornithology,  or  botany,  or  mineralogy,  or  chemistry.  In  all  of 
these  an  older  person  may  be  of  some  help.  Children  may  nearly  al- 
ways  be  assisted  in  some  way  in  their  out-door  sports.  Often  all  that  is 
needed  is  aflectionate  interest  in  their  plans,  or  sympathetic  advice  in 
their  little  troubles.  Where  a  caretaker  of  boys  gains  an  influence  over 
them  by  these  or  other  means,  he  can  use  it  to  regulate  the  whole  tenor 
of  their  conduct  and  behavior.  But  when  any  mere  mechanical  system 
is  relied  upon,  no  matter  how  well  it  may  work  with  very  small  children, 
or  with  those  toward  the  close  of  boyhood,  for  this  intermediate  class  it 
will  be  comparative  neglect. 
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RENTAL  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  substitution  of  the  rental  of  school  books  for  their  purchase 
by  the  parents,  is  becoming  more  and  more  usual  in  our  schools ; 
and  wherever  this  plan  has  been  adopted  it  has  been  found  satisfac- 
toiT  to  both  parents  and  teachers,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  heard. 

The  inconvenience  which  often  arises,  when  promotion  in  classes 
occurs,  from  accidental  delay  or  neglect  in  procuring  text-books,  is 
avoided  by  the  teacher  having  his  or  her  supply  already  on  hand, 
and  the  cost  to  the  parent  is  far  less  in  the  moderate  rent  than  if 
charged  with  the  full  price  of  the  book. 

In  case  of  the  pupil  or  parent  preferring  to  own  the  books  for 
future  study  or  reference,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  these  being 
purchased  at  the  close  of  the  term  at  second-hand  prices. 

While  considering  all  the  points  at  issue  in  the  subject  before  us, 
we  may  recall  pleasant  associations  and  an  attachment  to  some 
favorite  book  of  our  school-days,  yet  many  others  have  been  laid 
aside  and  supplanted  by  works  of  later  date  and  fresher  informa- 
tion. Careful  mothers  can  testify  to  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of 
these  legacies  of  books,  as  each  child  returned  home  at  the  close  of 
ineir  school-days.  They  are  usually  stowed  away  with  a  discourag- 
ing sense  of  the  labor  required  to  ward  off  dust  and  mildew  until  a 
convenient  opportunity  may  arise  for  suitable  distribution  to  some 
distant  school  or  elsewhere ;  meanwhile  each  year  only  decreases 
the  real  value  of  a  great  part  of  them  as  books  of  study  or  refer- 
ence. 

As  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  above  theory,  it  may  prove 
interesting  to  consider  the  following  statistics  which  have  been  care- 
fully drawn  up,  by  taking  a  sample  child  from  each  class  of  a  vil- 
lage school  averaging  35  pupils. 

For  class  A,  embracing  ages  of  15  and  16  years,  the  cost  of  11 
volumes  used  during  the  past  year  would  have  been  .  S7.07 
The  rental  for  these  was, 3.00 

B  Class. 

Cost  of  8  volumes, 4.95 

Rental  for  the  same, 2.00 

C  Class. 

Cost  of  5  volumes, 2.38 

Rental  of  same, 2.00 

D  Class. 

Cost  of  4  volumes, 1.32 

Rental  of  same, 1.00 

•      E  Class. 

Cost  of  3  volumes, 64 

"     *'  Kindergarten  material, 1.11 

Total, »1.75 

Rental  for  the  above, 1.25 
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It  is  observable  from  this  statement  that  the  advantage  to  the 
parent  is  greater  in  the  more  advanced  classes,  as  prices  of  books 
will  be  higher. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised  whether  pupils  are  not  more  in> 
different  in  the  care  of  the  books  under  the  rental  system,  but  it 
has  been  found  by  those  who  have  made  the  experiment,  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  other  arrangement.  The  child,  of  course, 
should  understand  that  his  parent  is  responsible  for  abuse  or  loss  of 
a  book  ;  and,  with  oversight  of  the  subject  by  the  teacher,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  little  trouble  will  arise. 

It  is  hoped  that  other  sides  of  the  question  of  ownership  of  school 
books  may  be  presented  in  "  The  Student,"  as  it  has  become  one 
of  considerable  importance  in  schools  of  both  higher  and  lower 
grade.  B.  M.  R. 

Acting  on  the  above  suggestion,  we  have  asked  the  opinion  of 
teachers  on  the  subject,  with  the  following  results. — [Eds.  "  Stu- 
dent."] 

Thou  asks  for  my  views  in  regard  to  the  renting  of  text-books. 
I  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  system.  I  can  only  give  thee  a  point 
or  two  from  my  experience  in  providing  books  for  this  school. 

(1.)  Parents  of  the  better  class  quite  generally  prefer  that  their 
children  own  the  books  they  use. 

(2.)  In  cities  second-hand  book  stores  abound  at  which  those 
who  wish  to  economize  can  buy  books  at  a  price  but  little  above 
that  at  which  they  can  profitably  be  rented. 

(3.)  Our  custom  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  to  offer  the 
books  used  in  our  school  at  the  market  price,  making  it  optional 
with  our  pupils  to  buy  of  us  or  of  the  dealers.  With  astonishingly 
few  exceptions  the  books  have  been  bought  of  us.  We  infer  that 
our  course  gives  satisfaction.  Richard  M.  Jones. 

There  are  plainly  three  interests  involved  in  the  school-book  ques- 
tion. 1.  Economy  to  the  parents.  2.  Economy  to  the  school — 
supposing  them  to  be  separate,  as  they  often  are ;  and  3.  The  hab- 
its of  the  children.  Without  vouchsafing  a  positive  answer  to  the 
query  propounded  by  the  editors,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  last  mentioned  consideration.  As  regards  economy 
there  may  be  but  little  difference,  certainly  that  difference  can  be 
determined  by  observation  and  experiment.  To  mv  mind  the  ques- 
tion appears  to  turn  principally  upon  the  effect  either  kind  of  own- 
ership will  have  upon  the  habits  of  the  pupils.  Thus  far  neither 
system  has  proven  wholly  satisfactory,  for  in  many  of  our  best 
schools  the  books,  whether  private  or  public  property,  present  a 
sorry  appearance.  With  torn  covers,  or  no  covers  at  all ;  with  les- 
son-marks on  the  fly-leaves;  with  drawings  and  caricatures  and 
blots  upon  them,  they  are  anything  rather  than  respectable. 
Reform  is  not  so  much  needed*  in  the  ownership  of  books  as 
in   the  care  which   teachers  exercise  over  their  use  and  abuse. 
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When  a  healthy  public  sentiment  has  been  aroused,  and  books  are 
really  cared  for  as  they  should  be,  it  seems  a  natural  thing  for  the 
school  to  own  the  books  as  it  does  the  desks  and  black-boards. 
Children  should  be  taught  from  the  first  that  they  must  not  deface 
books  in  the  least.  Ordinarily  much  must  be  unlearned  before 
young  men  or  young  women  become  neat  draughtsmen,  book- 
keepers, or  copyists.  The  later  work  of  education  would  be 
greatly  simplified  if  neater  habits  were  taught  at  first. 

A  Teacher. 

It  is  probably  a  matter  of  economy  to  the  children  to  loan  them 
the  necessary  text-books,  and  in  many  cases,  it  ought  to  be  done,  on 
this  ground.  There  are,  howevier,  reasons  which  point  in  the  other 
direction.  When  a  student  of  any  grade,  and  the  more  advanced 
the  grade  the  stronger  the  reason,  finishes  a  book  under  a  good 
teacher,  he  is  very  familiar  with  it,  and  can  readily  find  at  any  fu- 
ture time,  any  subject  on  which  he  may  want  information.  Now 
the  sum  total  of  his  text-books  almost  covers  the  ground  of  human 
knowledge  in  an  elementary  form.  For  instance;  if  a  man  forgets, 
as  he  is  very  likely  to  under  our  complicated  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  the  number  of  square  yards  in  a  square  rod,  where 
can  he  find  it  more  readily  than  in  the  arithmetic  book  with  whose 
every  word  he  is  so  familiar  ?  If  he  gets  lost  on  a  question  of  mo- 
rals, where  can  he  find  the  underlying  principles  more  quickly  than 
in  the  Dymond  or  Wayland  he  studied  when  a  youth  ?  His  library 
of  old  text-books  will  be  a  kind  of  an  encyclopedia,  from  which  he 
will  easily  draw,  when  the  rush  of  active  life  crowds  out  the  simple 
and  valuable  knowledge  gained  at  school. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  I  believe,  to  keep  all  text-books  to  manhood, 
and  the  only  excuse  for  not  doing  it  is  poverty.        A  Teacher. 


Ex-Bailie  Lewis  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  recent  address  at  a  confer- 
ence upon  the  educational  aspect  of  the  temperance  question,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League,  said :  **  En  irisit- 
ing  the  Swedish  public  schools  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
thorough  manner  in  which  physiology  was  taught  to  the  children. 
I  recollect  going  into  one  school  in  Gottenburg  where  there  was  a 
large  number  of  scholars  and  the  teacher  said  he  would  put  any 
question  to  the  scholars  I  asked,  and  I  pointed  to  a  large  physiolo- 
gical map  and  asked  the  teacher  to  put  a  few  questions  in  regard 
to  that  map,  and  in  reply  to,  questions  a  young  lad  told  correctly 
how  butcher^meat  and  potatoes  built  up  the  physical  system.  I 
then  put  the  question,  *  In  what  manner  does  brandevine,  or  brandy, 
build  up  the  human  system  ?'  and  the  young  boy,  with  a  look  of 
contempt  at  ray  ignorance,  answered,  with  a  kind  of  smile,  *  Brandy 
does  not  build  up — it  pulls  down.'  (Applause.)  So  you  see  that 
we  are  much  behind  the  educational  authorities  in  Sweden."  — 
NaUorud  Temperance  Advocate. 
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SCIENCE  VERSUS  THE  CLASSICS. 

Among  the  leaders  of  educatiou  the  question  has  become  one  of 
ever-deepening  interest:  How  can  the  school  years  lay  the  best 
foundation  for  a  student's  life-work  ?  What  system  of  culture  will 
best  fit  him  to  fill  his  place  in  the  world,  as  a  thinker,  and  as  a 
man? 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  respective  merits  of  science  and 
the  classics  have  been  discussed  and  re-discussed,  with  increasing 
energy  ;  and  the  conviction  is  abroad,  and  is,  we  believe,  capturing 
all  thinkers  unbiased  by  mediseval  traditions,  that  science  is  of 
more  solid  and  enduring  value, — that  knowledge  of  things  is  of 
more  importance  than  knowledge  of  words.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  looked  into  this  controversy,  we  offer  a  review 
of  some  points,  because  the  needs  of  a  new  generation  demand  the 
reiteration  of  objections  to  the  domination  of  the  classics  and  a  re- 
presentation of  the  claims  of  science.  We  have  long  entertained 
the  opinion  that  the  classics  are  not  only  very  imperfect  aids  to  the 
"  culture  demanded  by  modern  life,"  but  that  their  influence  is  often 
baneful,  both  to  the  intellect  and  to  the  morals, — and  that  they  are 
in  measure  responsible  for  the  low  intellectual  and  moral  status  of 
thousands  of  students  whose  powers  have  been  wasted  upon  them. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  deemed  an  unqualified  opponent  of  tlie  criti- 
cal study  of  the  ancient  languages.  It  would  be  indeed  deplorable 
if  skill  in  their  interpretation  were  lost.  If  a  boy  has  a  penchant 
for  the  languages,  let  him  be  encouraged  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
genius,  and  he  will  pursue  them  with  that  relish  which  special  apti- 
tude supplies ;  but  let  not  every  one,  whatever  his  proclivities,  be 
stretched  on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  our  grammar-school  education. 

We  believe  that  devotion  to  the  ancients  has  fettered  the  march 
of  civilization, — that  allegiance  to  the  old  philosophers  has  cheeked 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  spirit  of  independent  inquiry,  render- 
ing their  disciples  impervious  to  the  advancing  thought  of  the  day. 
They  become  hide-bound  conservatives,  locked  up  in  the  past,  and 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  present, — and  the  future,  which 
must  be  the  sure  outgrowth  of  that  present, — which  really  concern 
us.  Even  Macau  lay,  whose  prepossessions  would  naturally  be  in 
favor  of  literature,  observes :  "  Unfortunately  those  grammatical 
and  philological  studies,  without  which  it  were  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  great  works  of  Athenian  and  Roman  genius,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  contract  the  views  and  deaden  the  sensibilities  of  those  who 
follow  them  with  extreme  assiduity.  A  powerful  mind  which  has 
been  long  employed  in  such  studies,  may  oe  compared  to  the  gigan- 
tic Spirit  in  the  Arabian  tale,  who  was  persuaded  to  contract  him- 
self to  small  dimensions,  in  order  to  enter  the  enchanted  vessel,  and 
when  his  prison  had  been  closed  upon  him,  fancied  himself  unable 
to  escape  from  the  narrow  boundaries,  to  the  measure  of  which  he 
had  reduced  his  stature." 

Another  writer  justly  observes :  "  The  overshadowing  influence 
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of  the  study  of  language,  learned  only  from  books,  has  so  determined 
the  habits  of  education,  that  the  sciences  have  been  forced  into  the 
same  method  of  acquisition,  and  are  often  so  presented  as  '  to  stu- 
pefy the  mind  instead  of  awakening  it.'  Agassiz,  commenting  upon 
the  intellectual  effect  of  this  memorizing  process,  says :  *  We  learn 
all  about  nature  in  the  closet,  but  when  we  go  out  of  doors  we  can- 
not find  her.' " 

If  absorbing  devotion  to  the  study  of  language  has  a  tendency  to 
blind  certain  important  menicU  faculties,  the  irwral  effect  of  inviting 
youtli  at  the  most  susceptible  age  to  dwell  among  the  impurities  of 
heathen  mythology,  is  more  deeply  injurious.  We  need  not  go  be- 
yond the  narrow  circle  of  our  own  school-fellows  to  note  some  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  classical  studies.  The 
testimony  of  Carlyle  is  relevant,  expressed  though  it  be  in  language 
more  forcible  than  elegant.  Speaking  of  his  school-days,  he  says : 
''  I  think  it  likely  I  should  have  been  a  wiser,  and  certainty  a  godlier 
man  if  I  had  followed  my  father's  footsteps,  and  had  left  Greek  and 
Latin  to  the  fools  that  wanted  them."  Sad  confession  I  Yet  we 
can  easily  believe  that  a  training  in  true  science  might  have  pre- 
served Carlyle  from  plunging  into  the  abysmal  slough  of  conserva- 
tism, where  losing  all  hope  of  human  elevation,  he  scouted  at  all 
progress. 

The  period  of  the  Medicean  revival  of  Greek  literature  and  art, 
was  the  most  debased,  morally,  in  the  annals  of  Europe  ;  and  does 
not  this  literature  still  perpetuate  a  low  standard  of  virtue,  more 
than  we  are  willing  to  suspect, — paganizing  the  Christian  world,  and 
prompting  men  to  reject  the  "  lofty  ethics  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  ?"  It  has  been  well  said  that  '*  from  the  book  of  the  Jewish 
New  Testament  we  take  our  religion  of  amity,  and  that  the  Greek 
and  Latin  epics  serve  as  gospels  tor  our  religion  of  enmity.  In  the 
education  of  our  youth  we  devote  a  small  portion  of  time  to  one 
and  a  large  portion  of  time  to  the  other.  At  our  public  schools  the 
same  men  are  priests  of  both  religions.  The  nobility  of  self-sacri- 
fice is  made  conspicuous  every  seventh  day,  while  during  the  re- 
maining six,  the  nobility  of  sacrificing  others  is  exhibited  in  glow- 
ing terms."  "What  one  prays  for  as  a  virtue  on  Sunday  one 
scorns  as  a  weakness  on  Monday." 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  influence  of  the  classics  is  not  wholly 
beneficial,  what  services  have  they  rendered  which  entitle  them  to 
undivided  sway?  It  is  so  generally  admitted  that  few  students  ac- 
tually master  the  languages  which  they  spend  year  after  year  of 
school-life  in  besieging,  that  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  this  point. 

"  For  a  period  varying  from  seven  to  ten  years,"  says  Dr.  Bar- 
nard, President  of  Columbia  College,  "  we  keep  young  men  under 
a  course  of  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  are  unable,  in  any  proper  sense,  to  read  either  the  one  or 
the  other."  Prof.  Playfair  makes  a  computation  from  which  he 
concludes  that  in  ordinary  schools,  "  not  above  one  in  a  hundred 
learns  to  read  even  Latin  decently  well."     "  The  average  college 
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graduate/'  says  C.  F.  Richardsou,  "  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  mere 
baby  in  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modern  literature  of  Eu- 
rope. He  has  spent  his  time  in  studying  grammatical  forms,  and 
etymological  niceties,  and  syntactical  constructions,  but  has  gained 
little  idea  of  the  largeness  or  noble  quality  of  the  text  in  hand,  or 
of  the  literature  of  which  that  text  is  a  part.  Etymology,  syntax, 
the  conjugation  of  verbs,  are  not  literature.  They  may  or  may  not 
be  the  gateways  to  an  adequate  knowledge  of  literature,— more  fre- 
quently they  are  not.  Philology  is  one  thing,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  life  and  spirit  of  a  foreign  literature  is  quite  another  thing."  It 
is  urged  by  those  who  cling  to  the  old  system,  that  the  study  of 
these  ancient  languages  is  an  aid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  memory, 
exercises  the  habit  of  attention,  and  teaches  the  art  of  reasoning. 
All  this  we  grant.  But  is  there  nothing  which  will  furnish  this 
discipline  and  yield  also  some  further  return  for  the  immense  ex- 
penditure of  time  ?  Would  not  the  exercise  of  mind  upon  subjects 
that  would  iix  valuable  idesis  instead  of  mere  words, — subjects  that 
would  feed  it  with  knowledge,  instead  of  leaving  it  barren  of  almost 
all  information  about  the  thousand  and  one  things  which  it  most 
concerns  us  to  know, — would  not  this  exercise,  we  ask,  prove  far 
more  efficient  ? 

The  argument  most  strenuously  urged  in  favor  of  the  classics  is 
the  philological ;  yet  to  serve  the  purposes  desired,  the  years  gener- 
ally consumed  by  Latin  and  Greek  are  both  insufficient  and  unne- 
cessary. These  languages  are  a  key  to  much  of  the  etymology  of 
our  mother  tongue,  and  enable  us  to  understand  scientific  termino- 
logy ;  but  all  that  the  general  student  of  English  and  of  science 
needs  in  etymology  and  terminology,  could  have  been  learned  in 
one-tenth  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  classical  languages ;  and  how 
many  have  lamented  the  wasted  years  in  which  they  gave  so  much 
to  gain  so  little !  Even  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  our 
grammar,  they  have  not  the  value  claimed  for  them.  The  gram- 
mar of  the  classical  tongues  has  been  fastened  upon  the  English 
with  which  their  genius  has  but  small,  if  any,  affinity,  and  the  little 
English  grammar  they  teach  indirectly,  were  better  taught  directly. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  will  enable  the  pro- 
ficient therein  to  excel  in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  Our 
observation  does  not  sustain  this  assumption.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  convinced  that  this  is  only  a  pleasant  illusion  of  the  learned, 
and  that  many  who  are  innocent  of  the  ancient  tongues  have  be- 
come eminently  skilled  both  in  the  grammar  and  composition  of 
their  own.  The  late  version  of  the  New  Testament  bears  striking 
evidence  that  the  master  of  Greek  is  not  necessarily  a  master  of 
English.  Had  one  member  of  the  learned  committee  of  translators 
been  ignorant  of  Greek,  but  skilled  in  his  native  tongue,  would  not 
this  version  have  been  free  from  the  numerous  words  of  Latin  ori- 
gin which  have  been  substituted  for  good  Saxon  terms?  Would 
men  capable  of  appreciating  and  writing  pure  English  have  de- 
stroyed the  harmony  of  style  by  sacrificing  the  beautiful  language 
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of  the  old  version,  for  the  stilted  phrases,  which  convey  no  new  idea 
nor  any  new  interpretation  ? 

Some  of  our  greatest  writers  have  been  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  classics.  Hugh  Miller  was  not  trained  therein,  yet  as  Prof. 
Silliman  asserts  he  had  "  a  perfect  command  of  the  finest  language  ;^ 
and  the  North  British  Review  bears  tribute  to  the  *'  elegance  and 
purity  of  his  style,"  while  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland  acknowledged,  "  his 
felicity  of  language  made  me  ashamed  of  the  comparative  poverty 
and  meagreness  of  my  own  descriptions,  which  had  cost  hours  and 
days  of  labor."  *'  I  would  give  my  left  hand,"  he  adds,  '*  to  pos- 
sess such  powers  of  description  as  this  man." 

John  Woolman  was  unacquainted  with  the  classics,  yet,  observes 
Crabb  Bobinson,  ''  An  illiterate  tailor,  he  writes  in  a  style  of  the 
most  exquisite  purity  and  grace."  Alexander  Wilson,  the  pioneer 
of  American  ornithology,  had  no  classical  training ;  yet,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Encyclopedia  BriUmnica^  "Passages  occur  in  the  pre- 
face and  descriptions  which  for  elegance  of  language,  graceinl 
ease  and  graphic  power  can  scarcely  be  surpassed."^  "  Keats,  who 
knew  not  a  word  of  Greek,  got  nearer  to  the  heart  o'f  Greek  litera- 
ture," says  a  critic,  "  than  a  hundred  Persons  could  ever  do." 
"But,"  some  one  objects,  "these  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule."  From  a  Scotch  writer  we  learn  that  Mr.  Dassent,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  as  an  examiner  of  military  and  civil 
appointments,  so  far  from  certifying  that  Latin  scholars  speak  and 
write  English  without  a  fault,  reports :  "  I  have  known  young  men 
who  write  very  good  Latin  prose,  indeed,  and  very  good  Latin 
verse,  and  I  have  known  the  same  young  men  utterly  incapable  of 
writing  a  letter  in  their  own  language,  or  a  decent  essay.  I  must 
say  that  some  who  have  had  great  classical  reputation,  have  been 
the  worst  English  writers  I  have  known.  I  have  observed  this 
over  and  over  again.  Men  recommended  solely  for  their  university 
reputation,  I  have  found  signal  failures  in  English  writing ;  splen- 
did scholars,  but  utterly  incapable  of  expressing  themselves  in  their 
own  tongue."  It  is  thus  made  evident  that  the  ancient  languages 
form  no  essential  part  of  a  modern  education,  while  all  will  admit 
that  to  attain  an  mtimate  acquaintance  with  his  mother  tongue, 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  student.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the 
methods  hitherto  pursued  in  classical  schools,  has  not  enabled  him 
to  reach  this  important  end.  The  critical  study  of  English  litera- 
ture and  English  composition,  should  pervade  the  entire  school 
course.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  study  of  Grammar  take  the 
place  of  Greek,  for  while  it  affords  healthful  exercise  to  the  philo- 
logical faculties,  it  opens  to  the  student  an  exuberant  literature 
kindred  with  his  own,  and  leaves  him  in  command  of  a  language 
practically  useful  in  daily  life.  Even  Max  Miiller  asserts  that  as 
vehicles  of  thought,  Greek  and  Latin  are  not  more  perfect  than  the 
spoken  languages  of  Europe,  and  that  these  modern  languages  are 
even  more  helpful  in  enabling  us  to  establish  the  leading  principles 
of  the  science  of  language.    The  plea  that  the  classics  are  very 
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valuable  iu  comparative  philology,  places  them  where  they  properly 
belong,  as  aids  in  determiniDg  many  recondite  questions  concerning 
the  origin  or  affinities  of  races,  and.  brings  their  study  within  the  do- 
main of  science. 

The  classics  were  in  the  middle  ages  deemed  essential  to  a  curri- 
culum, not  for  the  beauty  of  classical  literature,  not  because  they 
afforded  a  gymnasium  for  mental  training,  but  because  "  they  were 
the  languages  of  educated  men  throughout  Europe,  were  employed 
in  public  business,  literature,  and  philosophy,  and  were  essential  to 
the  unity  and  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church."  We  in  our  day 
do  not  need  them  for  any  of  these  purposes.  The  conditions  of 
education  have  changed.  The  human  mind  has  made  immense  ad- 
vances. "  Realm  after  realm  of  new  truth  has  been  discovered." 
Does  it  become  an  enlightened  people  to  remain  absorbed  in  "  stu- 
dies first  pursued  as  the  sole  key  to  wisdom  and  knowledge,  now 
that  they  have  ceased  not  only  to  be  the  sole,  but  the  best  key?" 
"  I  suppose,"  says  Huxley;  "  that  1500  years  ago,  the  child  of  any 
well-to-do  Roman  citizen,  was  taught  just  these  same  things !" 

James  S.  Lippincott. 

To  be  concluded. 


FREE-HAND    DRAWING. 
II. 

Most  of  us  begin  to  find  very  early  in  life  that  "  things  are  not 
what  they  seem/'  but  notwithstanding  this,  very  few  stop  to  think 
of  the  great  difference  there  is  between  representing  an  object  as  it 
is,  and  as  it  is  seen  to  the  phvsical  eye.  Among  many  worn  out 
proverbs  we  still  sometimes  hear  "  seeing  is  believing,"  but  any 
thoughtful  person  knows  that  one  is  so  readily  deceived  through 
the  sense  of  sight  that  it  is  anything  but  an  infallible  guide.  One 
of  the  best  proofs  of  this  is  the  very  simple  and  well  known  diagram 
of  the  Parallel  and  Radiating  lines,  thus — 


By  drawing  lines  radiating  from  o  in  centre,  cutting  the  parallel 
lines,  these  lines  are  given  a  curved  appearance  which  they  really 
do  not  have ;  again  in  the  diagram  of  two  sets  of  parallel  lines, 
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ft  •  7  8  9 


By  drawing  lines  from  figures  5,  6,  &c,  in  centre,  to  corres- 
ponding figures  on  top  and  bottom  lines,  the  points  1  and  3  will 
appear  further  apart  than  2  and  4,  while  in  reality  they  are 
not.  The  ancients  realized  this  matter  of  the  deception  of  the 
eye  so  keenly,  that  in  building  the  facades  of  their  temples  they 
made  a  difference  in  the  inter-columniation  between  the  outer 
columns  and  the  inner  ones,  because  they  well  knew  that  were 
the  distance  to  be  made  the  same  it  would  certainly  appear  dif- 
ferent. By  a  happy  classification,  the  language  of  drawing  has 
been  divided  into  free-hand  and  mechanical ;  in  the  former  we  ex- 
press with  brush  or  pencil  just  what  may  be  our  impression  as  more 
or  less  carefully  viewed  by  the  eye,  really  a  sort  of  pictorial  render- 
ing of  it,  whereas  in  the  latter  we  make  a  plain  statement  of  facts, 
shown  by  the  devdopment  of  the  object  on  two  or  more  planes  set 
at  right  angles  with  each  other.  This  latter,  one  could  almost 
realize  a  blind  man  doing,  whereas  free-hand  work  would  be  quite 
oat  of  the  question  for  him.  Thus  we  see  that  one  branch  appeals 
to  the  physical  and  the  other  to  the  mental  eye. 

'  *'  Shut  your  eyes  and  see  how  it  looks,"  is  not  an  unreasonable 
preface  to  making  a  mechanical  drawiug  from  memory,  or  from 
data.  For  that  matter  to  shut  one's  eyes  from  time  to  time  will 
often  help  one  with  free-hand  drawing  also.  Not  a  little  of  this, 
however,  is  due  to  shutting  out  the  view  of  things  which  would 
otherwise  distract  the  thoughts.  The  subject  of  free-hand  draw- 
ing should  be  commenced  as  early  in  life  as  possible  and  be  car- 
ried on  parallel  with  writing  and  composition.  So  that  what 
one  might  find  difiSculty  in  describing  by  words  one  might  supple- 
ment by  a  sketch  more  or  less  accurate,  or  even  later  on  by  a  mea- 
sured drawing.  As  a  ground-work  for  this  training  the  student 
should  always  have  in  view  the  proportions  as  to  length  and  breadth 
of  every  object  he  looks  at,  and  always  look  at  everything  with  the 
query  "  how  would  I  go  about  drawing  that  object?"  "  is  its  length 
greater  or  less  than  its  height  ?"  &c  ;  then  "  what  are  the  most  im- 
portant parts  which  go  to  make  up  its  construction  ;  how  does  one 
side  balance  with  the  other  ?  in  short,  where  shall  I  locate  on  my 
paper  its  outer  limits,  below  and  above  and  on  either  side  ;  next, 
which  lines  converge  and  which  diverge,  and  why?"  remembering 
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always  that  receding  lines,  which  in  reality  are  horizontal,  when 
they  are  above  the  level  of  the  eye  have  the  appearance  of  falling 
as  they  recede,  and  similar  lines  when  below  the  eye-level  appear 
to  rise.  The  photograph  and  stereoscope  have  shown  us  that  some 
similar  rule  exists  in  nature  in  regard  to  perpendicular  lines  ap- 
pearing to  converge  from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left  as 
they  rise  and  fall  from  the  horizon  or  eye-level,  but  the  distance  that 
they  do  so  rise  and  fall  would  be  in  most  cases  so  insignificant  in  a 
representation,  compared  with  the  extent  and  range  of  the  horizon- 
tals in  the  same  picture,  that  it  has  been  made  a  rule  of  our  present 
imperfect  system  of  perspective  to  render  all  perpendicular  lines  as 
always  perpendicular. 

I  recall,  however,  a,  to  me  at  least,  very  fascinating  picture  be- 
longing to  a  friend,  of  a  near  view  of  a  fine  old  English  church 
tower  as  it  rises  out  of  the  dark  quiet  landscape  to  the  rooks  flying 
around  its  summit.  The  setting  sun  is  gilaing  the  tops  of  the 
pinnacles  and  battlements  against  the  clear  peaceful  blue  of  the 
evening  sky,  while  the  lower  portion  is  already  gray  and  brown  in 
the  twilight;  and  yet  to  analyze  the  work  one  cannot  but  see  that 
much  of  its  grandeur  is  obtained  by  converging  the  perpendicular 
lines  of  the  tower  in  an  exaggerated  manner. 

C.  M.  Burns,  Jr. 


AMONG  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOI^. 

SELECTFED. 

Now  and  then  one  comes  upon  a  teacher  in  our  rural  communi- 
ties whose  methods  are  so  excellent  and  whose  natural  aptitude  for 
teaching  is  so  apparent,  that  we  can  but  look  upon  them  and  their 
work  with  pleasure  and  admiration.  Occasionally  the  precious  ef- 
forts of  such  an  one  are  appreciated,  and  she  is  kept  in  the  same 
school  until  she  is  called  to  a  broader  field,  or — gets  married  ;  and 
the  scholars  under  her  teaching  spring  up,  like  daisies  in  the  mea- 
dow-grass, head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  others  in  the  township. 
I  have  several  such  dearly-beloved  and  highly-honored  teachers  in 
my  mind  as  I  write.  They  have  the  faculty  of  winning  the  affec- 
tions of  their  pupils,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  hold  them  with 
a  quiet,  firm  authority.  Their  word,  their  look  even,  in  the  school- 
room is  law,  and  the  scholars  adopt  their  teacher's  quiet  grace  and 
ease  of  manner  out  of  school  as  well  as  in  the  school. 

I  mW  instance  some  of  those  teachers.  The  other  day  we  had 
occasion  to  call  at  two  or  three  plain  farm-houses  in  an  isolated  dis- 
trict among  the  hills.  It  was  Saturday,  and  the  first  house  seemed 
full  of  boys.  When  I  asked  them  if  they  went  to  school,  they  were 
all  enthusiasm. 

"Oh,  yes,  madam;  yes  indeed T  they  all  chorused.  And  the 
five-year  old  added,  "  And  we  speak  pieces.     I  spoke  one  vesterdav." 

"  I  wish  /  could  hear  it,"  I  said.  f  j  j 
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"  Do  you,  really  ?"  replied  the  child,  eagerly.  **  It's  a  pretty 
one.  The  teacher  founa  it  for  me  in  John's  Youth's  Companion,'* 
and  the  little  fellow  recited  a  short  poem,  fitted  for  his  years,  in  a 
way  to  show  that  real,  interested  care  had  been  bestowed  upon  him. 

"  Did  you  all  have  pieces  yesterday  ?"  I  asked 

"  Yes,  madam,"  and  the  five  children  recited  them,  one  after  the 
other.  A  few  questions  showed  they  were  as  interested  in  their 
main  studies  as  in  speaking  pieces. 

At  the  next  house  a  bright,  pretty  miss  of  fifteen  brought  to  me 
a  volume  of  "  Travels  in  Africa,"  and  asked  some  intelligent  ques- 
tions about  Livingstone  and  Stanley. 

"  This  IS  a  fine  volume,  and  a  useful  book,  too,"  said  I. 

'*  But  it  isn't  mine,"  she  replied  ;  ^*  it's  the  teacher's.  She  leut 
it  to  me.  Every  Friday  afternoon,  after  our  compositions  and  de- 
clamations, she  reads  to  us  from  some  book  and  tells  us  about  it. 
The  next  Friday  we  are  expected  to  bring  in  a  short  composition 
upon  the  subject  of  which  the  book  treats,  rememberiug  all  we  can 
of  what  she  told  us.  Afterwards  she  lends  us  the  book,  and  we  read 
it  aloud  at  home.  So  we  get  interested  in  it — father,  mother,  and 
all." 

I  met  the  teacher  later,— a  shy,  handsome  little  bruuette,  who 
blushed  like  a  rose  at  my  words  of  praise.  I  was  told  that  this 
bright,  intelligent  Christian  girl  was  born  and  reared  in  this  same 
district;  that,  having  herself  suffered  in  her  early  school-days  from 
the  deplorable  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  community  in  the 
schools,  and  from  incompetent  teachers,  she  heroically  set  herself 
at  work  in  her  own  district.  This  excellent  and  beloved  teacher 
possessed  a  real  missionarv  spirit,  was  conscientious  and  true  in 
carrying  it  out,  and  is  doing  untold  good  in  this  secluded  field. 
Yes,  her  post  is  a  humble  one,  but  angels  and  men  shall  praise  her ! 

"  I  see  so  much  that  ought  to  be  done,"  said  a  young  woman - 
teacher  to  me,  when  speaking  of  her  school.  '*  There  are  so  many 
things  those  children  should  be  taught !  I  wish  I  could  keep  them 
ten  hours  a  day,  I  am  so  interested  in  them,  poor  things !     I  taught 

the  same  school  two  years  ago.     Last  year was  the  teacher, 

and  actually  the  scholars  are  worse  off  than  when  I  left  them,  for 
they  have  been  under  no  discipline  whatever." 

''  I  am  not  fond  of  teaching  in  communities  where  the  scholars 
are  dull,  boorish,  and  ungrateful,  and  the  parents  ignorant  and  un- 
appreciative,"  said  another  teacher;  but  my  father  was  a  teacher, 
and  he  educated  me  for  one.  I  think  that  anything  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  wherever  my  lot  is  cast,  so  I  always  try 
to  keep  just  as  good  a  school  as  I  can."  With  that  spirit,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  she  is  one  of  the  best  of  teachers.  Frequent 
changes  of  committees,  ignorant,  narrow-minded,  and  penurious  as 
many  of  them  are,  give  her  frequent  changes  also,  and  the  dear  wo- 
man goes  here  and  there,  leaving  an  impress  of  her  beautiful  en- 
thusiasm in  the  heart  of  every  scholar  with  whom  she  is  brought 
in  contact. — A,  A.  P.  in  Journal  of  Education, 
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WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 

In  these  times  when  written  examinations  are  generally,  and  in- 
creasingly, in  vogue  in  common  schools,  it  is  worth  while  to  exam- 
ine into  their  actual  effects,  and  to  determine  how  they  may  be 
most  usefully  employed. 

The  usual  purpose  of  written  examinations  is  to  show  the  pupil's 
fitness,  either  to  leave  a  particular  book,  or  to  be  promoted  to  a 
higher  class.  Now  every  careful  teacher  can  decide  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  pupils,  from  his  knowledge  of  them  individually, 
with  greater  accuracy  than  the  examination  papers  afford.  If  he 
cannot  do  it,  he  has  failed  in  personal  attention  to  his  pupils.  But 
while  a  teacher  may  have  the  just  discrimination  to  say  to  his  class 
of  ten  children,  "  Eight  of  you  may  go  on,  two  must  go  back,"  the 
two  unfortunate  children  may  secretly  think  themselves  hardly, 
perhaps  unfairly  treated.  But  if  the  same  set  of  questions  are 
given  to  each  member  of  the  class,  those  who  fail  to  answer  the  re- 
quired fractional  part,  have  to  acknowledge  their  deficiency.  The 
proper  use,  therefore,  of  these  final  examinations  is  to  show  to  the 
pupil  how  much  he  can,  or  cannot,  do. 

No}T  it  often  happens  that  a  teacher  trusts  too  much  to  the  ex- 
amination fur  the  means  of  grading  the  pupil,  and  so  allows  him- 
self to  be  in  ignorance  of  the  real  individual  advancement  of  each. 
Certain  lessons  are  assigned,  certain  explanations  are  given, 
daily  recitations  are  heard,  and  all  is  done  that  the  average  child 
ought  to  require.  In  the  end  the  examination  comes,  and  the 
average  child  goes  on,  while  the  peculiar  child  may  distinguish 
himself,  or  may  ingloriously  fail.  This  is  a  mechanical  system, 
and  poorly  adapted  to  such  a  delicate  thing  as  a  human  mind.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  pour  lead  through  a  sieve,  and  then  test  the 
symmetrical  form  of  the  shot  by  rolling  them  all  down  an  inclined 
plane,  taking  up  and  remelting  those  that  show  their  irregularities 
by  their  slower  motion.  But  such  a  process  is  not  adapted  to  the 
diversified  peculiarities  of  human  nature. 

In  a  college,  perhaps,  the  professor  may  rightly  say  to  the  failing 
student:  ''  You  have  had  ample  advantages ;  you  knew  the  results 
of  neglect ;  you  were  old  enough  to  appreciate  fully  the  conse- 
quences of  idleness;  you  voluntarily  chose  your  course  of  action, 
you  must  stand  by  the  result." 

But  a  teacher  may  not  say  this  to  his  younger  pupils.  It  is  his 
business  to  make  them  so  familiar  with  their  subject  that  they  can 
easily  pass  the  examination.  If  he  does  not  do  this  he  fails  in 
his  duty.  The  examination  tests  both  teacher  and  pupil.  When 
pupils  have  been  much  absent  from  their  classes,  or  have  taken  up 
a  study  with  no  expectation  of  mastering  it,  failure  is  not  surpris- 
ing ;  but  in  nearly  all  other  cases  it  implies  fault  in  the  teacher. 
Either  he  has  given  the  pupil  work  too  difficult  for  him,  or  he  has 
given  him  too  much,  or  he  has  failed  of  the  right  kind  of  explana- 
tion, or  he  has  allowed  idleness  and  neglect  to  continue  unchecked. 
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Now  a  proper  use  of  written  examinations  may  furnish  the  re- 
medy to  the  evils  which  they  disclose.  An  examination  on  an 
entire  book,  or  on  a  whole  term's  work,  can  only  show  the  propor- 
tion of  knowledge  acquired,  can  do  little  to  show  where  are  the 
weak  places.  But  if  examinations  are  given  every  time  any  im- 
portant branch  of  the  subject  is  completed,  they  may  be  made  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  show  exactly  where  are  all  the  important 
deficiencies.  These  can  now  be  made  up  before  the  pupil  passes  on 
to  other  parts  of  the  work. 

In  all  studies  where  the  latter  part  of  the  book  depends  largely 
upon  the  former  part,  as  in  grammar  or  languages  or  mathematics, 
it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  keep  plaiulv  before  him  the  progress 
of  each  pupil,  so  as  to  prevent  the  slurring  over  of  auy  important 
point.  With  large  classes  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish,  in  ordi- 
nary recitatioDS,  between  an  incidental  failure  and  a  real  misunder- 
standiug.  .  But  when  the  examination  papers  are  before  the  teacher, 
with  the  mistakes  in  black  and  white,  their  nature  can  be  deter- 
mined, and  their  best  remedies  thought  out  at  leisure. 

There  are  two  difficulties  attending  these  examinations.  The 
ordinary  recitation  intervals  are  mostly  too  short  for  them,  and  the 
examiuation  of  the  papers  afterward  is  a  tedious  operation.  Both 
of  these  may  be  much  lessened  by  a  proper  preparation  of  the 
questions.  A  surprising  quantity  of  work  can  be  done  in  a  forty- 
minute  interval,  if  work  is  promptly  begi^n.  As  soon  as  the  chil- 
dren take  their  seats,  let  the  question  papers  be  given  them,  and 
they  started  within  a  minute  after  their  entrance.  The  questions 
should  always  be  upon  paper,  if  possible.  A  blackboard  is  scarcely 
ever  plainly  visible  from  all  parts  of  a  room,  and  children  waste 
much  time  in  looking  from  their  work  before  them  to  the  distant 
board.  Better  still  is  it  if  the  questions  are  so  spaced  on  their 
sheet  as  to  leave  room  for  the  answers  just  beneath  them.  This 
method  has  many  advantages.  Where  there  are  many  questions 
with  short  answers  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  have  found  that 
I  can  get  about  twice  as  many  algebra  examples  worked  as  when 
they  were  written  upon  the  board.  The  pupil  can  work  much 
faster  with  the  question  all  the  time  under  the  eye,  than  when  they 
have  to  look  elsewhere  for  it,  besides  saviug  the  time  often  of  copy- 
ing it ;  then  such  paper  can  be  examined  in  a  very  short  time.. 
The  same  answer  is  on  the  same  part  of  each  paper.  The  eye  finds 
it  instinctively,  and  after  a  few  have  been  carefully  read  over,  a 
hasty  glance  will  show  whether  or  not  the  others  are  correct.  A 
few  minutes  will  suffice  for  the  whole  inspection. 

In  order  to  preface  such  question  papers  as  the  above,  some  du- 
plicating process,  as  the  electric  pen,  or  the  hektograph,  must  be 
used.  In  fact,  few  helps  to  a  teacher  can  be  made  of  more  practical 
use  than  the  hektograph.  Not  only  is  it  available  for  examination 
questions,  but  it  furnishes  an  easy  means  of  giving  a  class  special 
exercises  not  included  in  their  text-books,  or  of  furnishing  them 
with  useful  memoranda. 
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It  is  evident  that  where  frequent  thorough  examinations  are  thus 
given,  and  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  make  up  their  deficiency,  the 
final  writteu  examination  will  be  very  much  a  matter  of  form.  Its 
easy  passage  is  assured  to  all  but  those  who  may  have  been  absent 
from  many  recitations,  and  who  have  made  up  their  work  as  best 
they  could,  apart  from  the  regular  class.  An  important  question, 
sure  to  arise  is»  what  is  to  be  done  with  those  who  show  deficiencies 
in  their  occasional  examinations  which  are  so  serious  as  to  require 
more  time  from  the  advanced  work  than  they  can  take,  and  keep 
up  with  the  class.  The  answer  is,  that  this  will  seldom  happen 
where  the  examinations  are  of  proper  frequency,  except  where  the 
pupil  has  too  much  or  too  difficult  work.  In  either  case  it  should 
be  lightened,  no  matter  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  class. 
Every  child  in  a  school  must,  and  may  be  made  to  do  good  work. 
If  a  child  is  incorrigibly  lazy,  he  should  be  sent  from  school.  If  he 
is  hopelessly  weak,  ne  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  privileged  spectator. 
Under  any  other  circumstances  the  work  may  be  made  lighter,  or 
the  working  forces  stimulated,  till  a  good  result  is  obtained. 

It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  disadvantage  of  working  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  an  examination,  though  a  large  amount  of 
work  is  done  from  that  motive.  It  is  better  to  study  for  an  exami- 
nation than  not  to  study  at  all.  But  it  is  still  better  to  study  from 
a  love  of  it  and  of  its  results.  A  prominence  of  the  examination  is 
found  to  encourage  superficial  and  unsystematic  work. 

The  main  points  of  this  discussion  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  Examinations  at  the  close  of  a  volume  or  of  a  term,  which 
suddenly  visit  on  the  pupils  the  results  of  months  of  unchecked 
idleness  or  neglect,  are  unjust  to  the  pupils,  and  denote  a  lack  of 
attention  on  behalf  of  the  teacher. 

2.  The  chief  use  of  final  examinations  is  to  show  to  tJie  pupil  the 
approximate  fraction  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Any  attempt 
to  make  examinations  do  much  more  than  this  is  always  attended 
with  serious  disadvantages. 

3.  The  most  important  use  of  written  examinations  is  to  show 
from  time  to  time,  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  the  progress  of  the 
latter,  giving  him  the  chance  to  locate,  and  then  to  supply  his  defi- 
ciencies, and  informing  the  teacher  whether  the  pupil  is  indolent  or 
whether  he  is  classed  too  high,  or  given  too  much  work,  and  ena- 
bling these  matters  to  be  corrected  before  a  whole  term  is  wasted. 

Thomas  K.  Brown. 


Things  that  will  wear  are  not  to  be  had  cheap.  Whether  it  be 
a  fabric  or  a  principle,  if  it  is  to  endure,  it  must  cost  something. 
Glitter,  tinsel,  brilliant  coloring,  may  all  be  had  without  much  ex- 
pense; but  if  we  would  have  strength,  firmness,  and  permanence, 
we  must  pay  for  them. 
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GOOD    ENGLISH. 

NO.  7. 

Grammar  Teaching. 

So  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  writing  of  what  I  designed 
as  an  introductory  paper  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  with  hesitation 
it  is  resumed. 

Without  further  apology,  however,  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  a 
few  hints  to  young  teachers,  derived  from  several  years'  experience 
in  teaching  what  was  at  first  a  very  difficult  and  unsatisfactory 
subject. 

}}  irst  then,  the  teacher  must  thoroughly  understand  our  "  gram- 
marless  tongue,"  with  all  its  intricacies  and  peculiarities.  She  must 
be  perfectly  at  home  in  the  most  puzzling  or  most  complex  of  our 
many  idioms,  and  be  quick  to  recognize  improprieties  of  whatever 
sort. 

Without  this  thorough  preparation,  the  teacher  of  even  the  be- 
ginner in  grammar  is  liable  to  fail  from  very  inability  to  simplifv 
the  lesson,  and  to  reserve,  for  their  proper  time  and  place,  all 
curious  and  knotty  constructions. 

Let  us  suppose  a  case.  The  child  has  been  taught  to  analyze 
very  simple  sentences,  and  has  practised  upon  such  as:  Water 
flows,  Water  is  clear,  Boys  catch  nsh,  until  their  various  elements 
seem  quite  familiar.  He  is  now  required  to  construct  similar 
sentences,  and  is  told  to  prepare  an  analvsis  of  those  that  he  com- 
poses. Among  them  there  will  be,  as  likely  as  not,  several  con- 
structions that  are  not  so  clear.  For  instance :  John  went  home — 
I  saw  him  go — He  stayed  a  week.  The  child,  of  course,  fails  in 
trying  to  reduce  these  to  the  formula  of  subject,  predicate,  and 
object  or  attribute.  This  is  disastrous  to  his  enjoyment  of  the 
lesson,  and  grammar  begins  to  be  a  wilderness  of  woe.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  sentences  to  be  analyzed  should  be 
made  up  under  the  teacher's  direction,  and  that  difficulties  be  met 
one  by  one.  See  that  the  work  to  be  done  before  the  next  recita- 
tion is  something  that  the  child  is  sure  to  know  how  to  do,  if  he 
has  paid  proper  attention  to  instruction  given  in  the  class. 

Then  do  not  disgust  him  by  keeping  him  too  long  on  one  easy 
form  of  sentence.  Intelligent  children  must  soon  tire  of  routine 
work  that  brings  no  new  ideas  with  it.  Yet  there  is  a  considerable 
variety  of  work  to  be  done  before  passing  away  from  the  simple 
elements. 

The  most  natural  order  for  teaching  these,  is  that  which  brings 
in  the  adjective  and  adverbial  elements  next  to  the  all-important 
subject  and  predicate ;  the  object  may  soon  be  introduced,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  the  attribute,  but  carefully  avoid  all  prepositional  and 
infinitive  phrases,  and  participles  not  forming  part  of  the  verb. 

Teach  the  children  the  derivation  of  the  terms  employed,  es- 
pecially those  that  are  new  to  their  vocabulary.    Subject  may  be 
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easy  enough  to  comprehend,  but  Predicate,—!  pity  the  child  that 
is  obliged  to  use  the  word  without  having  its  origin  and  application 
clearly  explained.  The  pleasure  with  which  pupils  seize  upon  the 
term  when  it  has  been  properly  introduced,  makes  the  teacher 
happy  for  half  a  day.  Then  the  name,  Verby  for  this  word  that 
declares  something  of  the  subject.  Show  them,  by  all  sorts  of  at- 
tempts to  make-up  sentences  without  a  verb,  why  the  Latin  term 
for  a  word  should  be  given  to  this  one  class  of  words,  and  they  will 
soon  see  why  it  should  be  the  word  to  receive  that  distinctive  name. 

In  teaching  about  adjectives,  show,  not  merely  that  they  are 
words  added  to  nouns,  but  that  they  are  to  express,  in  regard  to 
the  thing  or  things  named,  either  what,  whut  hind,  how  many,  or 
whose,  may  be  intended.  For  examples  of  each  sort,  draw  the 
children  out  with  questions.  Taking  a  simple  assertion  like  this, 
"  Children  play,"— ask  them  (1  st)  "  What  children  play  ?"  They 
will  probably  give  a  variety  of  answers,  from  which  the  teacher 
will  sift  out  such  adjectives  as  simply  limit  the  noun,  some,  any,  all, 
these,  those,  mo«t,  Ac,  as  proper  to  answer  that  question.  (2nd) 
"  What  kind  of  children  ?  The  replies  will  come  rapidly  enough  ; 
and  (3rd)  the  idea  that  the  numerals  are  to  answer  the  third  ques- 
tion will  be  quickly  comprehended.  (4th)  "  Whose  children  ?" 
will  not  be  much  less  readily  answered.  No  especial  notice  is  yet 
to  be  taken  of  possessives ;  they  are  simply  classed  as  adjective 
words  for  the  present.  So  also  are  a  and  the,  their  place  being  in 
the  first  of  these  four  divisions. 

One  or  more  lessons  having  been  devoted  to  adjective  adjuncts,  as 
they  may  now  learn  to  call  them,  we  turn  to  the  idea  that  things 
may  he  done  in  different  ways,  and  at  various  times  and  places.  For 
the  ideas  of  time  and  place  we  are  limited  to  a  few  adverbs,  no 
phrases  being  admitted  as  yet.  But  in  telling  how  things  are  done, 
the  children  will  make  a  long  list  of  adverbs  of  manner. 

To  impress  the  distinction  between  adjectives  and  adverbs,  have 
a  great  many  recitations  conducted  thus :  A  sentence  is  written  on 
the  black-board,  "  Every  little  girl  now  listens  attentively."  After 
due  preliminaries,  concerning  subject  and  predicate,  the  adjuncts 
are  described  in  this  manner  :  "  Every"  and  "  little"  are  adjective 
adjuncts  of  girl,  because  "every"  tells  what  girl,  and  "little"  tells 
what  hind  of  a  girL  (What  kind  as  regards  size.)  '*  Now,"  and 
"  attentively,"  are  adverbial  adjuncts  of  the  predicate.  "  Now" 
tells  when  the  girls  listen,  and  "  attentively"  tells  how  they  listen. 

Further  on  they  will  learn  that  there  are,  in  all,  five  questions 
that  are  answered  by  adverbial  adjmicts —  When  f  Where  1  Howf 
How  much  f  and  Why  f 

But  time  and  space  forbid  that  these  minutise  should  be  carried 
much  further.  If,  however,  the  editors  deem  it  suitable  to  cover  a 
page  of  "  The  Student"  with  diagrams,  it  may  be  acceptable,  to 
those  not  familiar  with  the  mode  of  analysis  used  at  Westtown,  to 
see  some  examples  of  what  we  have  proved.to  be  ^n  ezpellent  system. 

Example  1st.  Simple  sentences.. 
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1.  London  is  a  very  large  city. 

2.  Bring  me  a  specimen  of  thy  work. 


Sub. 
Pred. 

Att. 


London 
is 

a 


city  I  large  |  very 


Sub. 
Pred. 

Obj. 


Bring  |  — me 

specimen  |  of  work  |  thy 


Ex.  2nd.  A  compound  sentence  with  two  members,  of  which  the 
second  is  complex. 

Town  and  country  are  equally  agreeable  to  me,  but  the  induce- 
ments which  thou  hast  offered  are  not  sufficient  to  persuade  me  to 
leave  my  present  home. 


Sub. 
Pred 

Att. 

Sab. 


Pred 
Att. 


Town 

» 

country 
are 

I  equally 
agreeable  |  to  me, 

I  the 
inducements  |  thou 

hast  offered 
which 
are  |  not 

sufficient  |  to  persuade 
(me 
to  leave 


•""««  1  S-Lent) 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  contains  two  dependent  clauses.  In  the 
first  the  dash  under  the  relative  pronoun  is  to  indicate  that  it  is 
the  connective,  as  well  as  the  object  oihast  offered.  The  other  de- 
}>endent  clause  is  infinitive  in  form,  and  is  the  object  of  permmde 
in  the  infinitive  phrase  that  modifies  sufficient 

Example  3rd.  Complex  sentence  showing  different  species  of 
connective,  and  also  an  instance  of  the  Exphnatorv  Phrase.  The 
expletive,  there,  is  regarded  as  an  independent  word. 


Sub. 

Pred. 

Att. 


^to  remedy 
defect 


slight 


It^ 
will  be 
easy 
if 
it 
be  discovered  |  time  |  to  make 

change 
is  I  while 
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It  will  be  seen  that  when  connectives  are  nuxiijiers,  they  are 
written  as  such,  but  with 'the  dash  to  show  their  double  office.  In- 
dependent words  are  written  at  the  right,  and  isolated  from  the 
sentence. 

To  elucidate  the  subject  fully,  would  require  much  space.  These 
specimens  may  suffice  to  give  a  general  outline  of  our  method  of 
forming  diagrams.  If  any  desire  further  information,  communica- 
tion through  "  The  Student"  is  solicited. 

Anne  Balderston. 


PRESIDENT    ELIOrS   REPORT    FOR    1880-81. 

No  more  suggestive  and  instructive  document  regarding  the 
higher  education,  is  published  on  either  side  of  the  ocean  than  the 
annual  reports  of  the  president  and  other  officers  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. We  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  report  for  the  last  academic 
year. 

Methods  of  Appointment  to  Professorships. — Pres.  Eliot 
says,  **  There  has  recently  been  some  discussion  in  the  University 
concerning  the  relative  advantages  of  the  three  recognized  modes 
of  filling  professorships  :  namely,  hj  promotivg  gentlemen  who  have 
served  here  successfully  in  lower  grades;  by  inviting  hither  pro- 
fessors in  other  institutions;  and  by  calling  to  professorships  gentle- 
men who  have  never  been  teachers^  but  who  have  otherwise  distin- 
guished themselves  in  theology,  law,  medicine,  literature,  or  science. 
Each  of  these  methods  has  merits  of  its  own.  The  first  supplies 
well-proved  professors,  and  makes  the  lower  grades  of  university 
service  reasonably  attractive  to  young  men  who  propose  to  make 
teaching  their  life-work ;  the  second  brings  to  our  institution  valua- 
ble experience  and  information  acquired  in  other  institutions  and 
communities,"  etc. ;  "  the  third  brings  fresh  blood  into  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching.  In  a  long-established  institution  having  a  numer- 
ous staff  it  is  easiest  to  use  the  first  method,  safest  to  use  the  first 
and  second  ;  but  wisest  to  use  all  three." 

James  Walker  Fellowship.— A  new  graduate  fellowship, 
bearing  **  the  honored  and  beloved  name  of  James  Walker,"  has 
been  established  on  a  fund  of  $10,000  subscribed  by  the  pupils  and 
friends  of  that  distinguished  professor  and  president. 

Family  Prayers. — Early  in  the  year  1881-81  a  circular  was 
sent  t/)  such  parents  or  guardians  of  the  undergraduates  as  were 
accessible,askiugif  they  held  daily  family  prayers  in  their  households. 
**The  number  of  replies  received  was  741 ;  of  which  211  answered 
Yes,  and  530  answered  No.  Nine  persons  who  answered  Yes,  ex- 
pressed the  desire,  nevertheless,  that  attendance  at  college  prayers 
should  be  voluntary,  and  thirty-six  of  those  who  answered  No,  ex- 
pressed the  desire  that  attendance  should  be  compulsory.  Some  of 
the  negative  replies  gave  reasons  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  prac- 
tice, such  as  the  necessity  of  taking  early  trains  for  the  city,"  etc. 
The  Board  of  Overseers  has  very  recently  insisted,  "  by  a  strong 
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vote,"  on  requiriDg  the  attendance  of  all  the  college  students  at 
daily  prayers.  These  are  now  conducted  by  ministers  of  different 
denominations,  with  an  increase  of  the  general  interest  in  them. 

Discipline. — "  Seven  Freshmen,"  says  the  Dean,  "  were  re- 
quired to  leave  college  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  consequence 
of  incorrigible  neglect  on  their  part;"  and  *'  eighteen  students  were 
dropped  to  some  Tower  class  in  consequence  of  an  unprofitable  use 
of  their  time."  Thirteen  Seniors  failed  to  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  two  cases  the  Faculty  "  found  it  necessary 
to  inflict  the  penalty  of  suspension  :"  one  instance  that  of  "a  grave 
offence  against  good  order,"  the  other  "  dishonesty  at  an  examina- 
tion." As  the  number  of  undergraduates  was  829,  these  cases 
amount  to  a  very  small  per  cent. 

An  interesting  item  in  the  year's  history  is  the  receipt  of  *'  the 
collection  of  books  relating  to  Frederick  the  Great  and  Cromwell, 
used  by  Thomas  Carlyle  in  writing  his  books  on  those  characters, 
and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Library."  They  number  418  volumes, 
and  very  many  of  them  are  more  or  less  enriched  with  Carlyle's 
annotations. 

The  number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  different  departments  of 
the  University  Library  is  259,103 ;  of  pamphlets,  215,840.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  large  number  of  volumes  in  the  Society  Libraries 
of  the  students. 


OBJECT  LESSONS  FOR  AFRICA. 

Editors  of  '*  The  Student." — I  think  you  will  be  pleased  to  read 
the  enclosed  slip  taken  from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  First  mo. 
28th.  The  old  cotton  machine  therein  alluded  to  has  safely  arrived 
in  this  city,  and  is  the  joint  property  of  a  Christian  gentleman  and 
myself;  he  intends  to  make  a  new  and  more  compact  one,  and  pre- 
sent it  to  me  for  my  industrial  school  in  Liberia,  together  with  a 
loom  to  weave  one  yard  wide,  whereupon  I  will  release  all  my 
claim  to  the  old  machine. 

The  new  machine  and  loom,  a  rice  cleaner,  a  coffee  huUer, 
and  printing  press,  all  to  be  worked  by  hand,  will  be  sent  to  school 
this  year — practical  object  lessons.  The  information  of  their  arrival, 
to  help  heal  **  the  open  sore  of  the  world,"  will  be  printed  in  Ara- 
bic and  sent  into  ihe  Niger  Valley  and  the  heart  of  Soudan.  The 
chiefs  will  walk  thousands  of  miles  to  see  these  practical  helps.  Is 
not  this  the  way  to  answer  the  cry  of  Ethiopia,  saying  "  how  am  I 
to  understand  except  some  man  should  guide  me?" — Acts  viii. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  within  would  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
"  The  Student."  Edw.  S.  Morris. 

"  The  International  Cotton  Exposition  has  developed  this  fact,  new 
and  surprising  to  many,  that,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  mag- 
nitude of  the  production  of  cotton  fabrics  by  manufacture,  more 
cloth  is  to-day  woven  by  hand  throughout  the  world  at  large  than 
is  made  by  machinery.     The  authority  for  this  statement  is  Mr. 
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Edward  Atkinson,  who,  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  Exposition 
Grounds,  Nov.  3d,  1881,  affirmed  :  *  There  is  a  vastly  greater  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  world  who  are  to-day  clothed  in  these  hand- 
made fabrics  than  are  supplied  with  goods  from  our  modem  ma- 
chinery. Almost  all  Asia  still  uses  these  primitive  machines.'  Mr. 
Morris  represented  that  the  game  thing  isr  true  of  nearly  all  Africa. 
Intimately  related  to  this  fact  and  the  small  hand-loom  which  he 
exhibited  that  is  used  by  millions  in  that  continent,  Mr.  Morris 
states  that  he  found  in  the  Cotton  Exposition  an  ancient,  primitive 
machine  used  in  the  South  before  Whitney's  invention  of  the  cot- 
ton gin-     It  is  s&id  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  years  old. 

Mr.  Morris  said  he  was  charged  by  a  large  manufacturing  com- 
pany in  Philadelphia  to  search  for  such  a  machine,  and,  if  he 
found  one,  to  buy  it  for  a  model,  the  object  being  to  manufac- 
ture them  on  a  large  scale,  and  sell  them  to  the  natives  of  Africa, 
with  a  loom  attached  for  weaving  cloth  a  yard  wide ;  to  be  used 
in  place  of  their  little  hand-loom  that  weaves  only  narrow  strips 
four  inches  in  width.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  this  old, 
primitive,  cast-off  American  machine,  forgotten  and  unknown, 
exhibited  as  a  fossil  and  relic  of  former  days,  and  completely  over- 
shadowed by  modern,  improved  machinery  for  manipulating  cotton, 
will  invade,  revolutionize  and  conquer  Africa,  and  come  into  gen- 
eral use  among  the  natives  of  that  continent.  If  this  result  shall 
take  place,' it  will  be  one  of  the  strangest,  most  unlooked-for  and 
most  extensive  fruits  of  the  International  Cotton  Exposition." 

On  the  same  subject,  the  Textile  Record  says: 

"Mr.  Edward  8.  Morris,  Consul  for  Liberia,  addressed  the  co- 
lored people  at  Atlanta  on  December  28th,  on  the  Republic  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  its  government,  towns,  churches,  homes  and 
schools,  and  its  rich  soil  and  products,  presenting  to  the  audience 
samples  of  cotton  and  cotton  cloths,  with  indigo  stripes  made  by  the 
natives  on  a  loom  perfect  in  all  its  harness,  weighing  less  than  two 
pounds,  and  weaving  two  and  one-half  inches  wide.  He  said  that 
millions  of  these  little  looms  are  to-day  at  work  in  the  Niger  valley 
and  Soudan.  He  dwelt  at  length  on  the  necessity  of  education  for 
Africa,  and  of  his  own  school  with  fifty-three  children  therein, 
some  of  them  sons  of  chiefs,  and  that  he  intends  to  place  around  his 
school-room,  in  gilt  letters,  the  following  extract  from  the  Koran : 
'Fermented  liquor  is  a  snare  and  a  curse  from  the  devil.'  This, 
he  says,  will  please  every  true  Mohammedan,  and  make  them 
more  willing  to  send  their  sons  to  the  *  Christ-man  school.'  " 


THE  SPELING  REFORM. 

The  five  rules. — The  proces  of  amending  English  Speling  must  be  a  gra- 
dual one.  This  is  clear  both  from  the  nature'  of  the  case,  and  from  the 
experiens  of  those  men  who  hav  invented  systems  of  fonetic  writing,  but 
who  individually  wer  not  abl  to  secure  for  them  any  general  adoption. 
Experiens  teaches  wisdom  and  ensures  final  succes.    In  tlie  last  number 
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of  "  The  Student,"  I  enumerated  the  eleven  words  as  the  first  cautious 
advans  of  the  American  Association.  Other  amendments  hav  been  re- 
commended from  time  to  time,  the  most  important  of  hwich  ar  the  "  five 
rules  for  new  spelings."  These  ar  as  follows :  1.  Omit  a  from  the  digraf 
ea  hwen  pronounst  as  e  short.  This  covers  a  number  of  cases,  (a)  Many 
Huch  words  as  bred,  ded,  thred,  welth,  &c,  I  hav  counted  50  primitivs, 
hwich  fal  under  this  rule,  hwile  the  derivativs  and  compounds  increase 
the  number  more  than  five  times.  Here  then  ar  270  words,  (prf>bably 
300  al  counted,)  from  hwich  ar  dropt  so  many  useles  letters,  and  hwich 
thereby  become  simpl  and  easy  witnout  inconveniens  to  any  one.  But 
this  is  only  a  part  of  the  advantage  hwich  is  to  be  derived  from  adopting 
the.rule  fully.  The  way  wil  then  be  prepared  for  droping  e  from  the 
digraf  fa  in  words  like  heart,  hearth,  Ac.,  and  the  t  from  friend,  heifer,  &c. 

2.  Omit  silent  e  after  a  short  vowel.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  exten- 
siv  of  al  the  rules.  It  includes  the  following  clases  of  words  and  their 
compounds,  (a)  Monosyllabls,  as  ar,  hav.  giv,  lir,  nerv,  twelv,  &c.  (b) 
Words  in  He,  as  agil,  docil,  dvdiL  &c.  Of  course  hwere  the  t  is  long  as 
in  eariie,  the  e  remains,  (c)  Words  in  ine,  short,  docfrin,  rapinyfamin,  &c. 
[d)  Words  in  He,  as  apposif,  definit,  granit,  inflnit,  &c.  (e)  Words  in  ive, 
as  oHxv,  captiv,  dativ,  motiv,  oliv,  relativ,  and  many  others.  (/)  Words 
\nle,  (about  300  in  numberj  from  hwich  the  e  is  dropt.  (g)  Another 
numerous  class  of  words  is  tnose  that  hav  the  ending  ence  or  ance.  Here 
the  rule  properly  applies,  but  some  change  is  required  in  the  remaining 
form  of  tne  words.  If  the  c  is  retained  its  caracter  must  be  indicated  by 
a  cedilla,  or  hwat  is  far  better,  b  should  be  substituted,  and  thus  the  end- 
ing becomes  fonetic.  Thus  spel  hens,  confer  ens,  abundans,  &c.  This  is 
only  restoring  an  old  speling  very  frecwent  in  Chaucer.  See  "  The 
Knighfe's  Tale,"  1419-20,  hwich  illustrates  another  of  our  rules  also. 

"  Thencens,  the  clothes,  and  the  remenant  al. 
That  to  the  sacrifice  longen  shal." 

This  e  must  be  dropt  also  in  al  inflections,  as  give,  livd,  infinitivs,  &c. 

3.  Write/ for  ^A  in  all  such  words  as  alfabet,  fantam,  fllology,  &c.  If 
any  one  objects  to  this  as  obscuring  the  history  of  the  words,  I  would  ask 
if  It.  sf^ra,  is  les  obscure  in  its  etymology  than  Eng.  sphere.  And  if  there 
is  reason  hwy  words  of  this  origin  shoula  be  so  spelt  in  English,  the  rea- 
son ought  to  hold  good  for  al  words  of  the  same  clas  in  hwatever  lan- 
gwej.  But  if  that  were  the  case  with  the  Norse  svara,  we  should  lose 
sight  of  the  important  fact  that  in  that  langwej  the  surd  has  changed  to 
sonant  after  s.  This  illustration  shows  that  a  so-cald  traditional  speling 
conceals  the  history  of  the  fonetic  proceses  of  a  langwej,  and  hens  insted 
of  favoring  etymology  becomes  the  chief  hinderans  to  it. 

4.  Hwen  a  word  ends  with  a  doubl  letter  omit  the  last,  as  in  al,  clif, 
shal,  wil,  Ac.  This  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  usage  of  Chaucer. 
This  rule  should  be  observed  before  al  inflectional  endings. 

5.  Change  edto*t,  hwen  it  has  the  sound  of  ^,  as  in  askt,  imprest,  lasht, 
&c.    This  rule  has  one  special  case.    In  such  words  as  produce,  the  c 

'  must  be  changed  to  s  before  this  /,  thus  ^lying  produst,  &c. 

One  other  point  not  coming  under  these  rules  I  hav  been  askt  to  ex- 
plain. A  college  professor  asks  what  is  the  filosoiy  of  puting  h  before 
w,  in  such  words  as  what,  &c.  ?  As  speling  is  to  represent  pronunciation, 
we  simply  write  first  the  sound  first  pronounst,  and  thus  restore  the  pro- 
per speling  which  prevailed  for  half  the  period  of  the  history  of  our  lan- 
gwej. There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  evils  of  our  speling,  than 
3iis  perversion  of  wh  for  hw.  With  the  proper  orthograiy,  there  is  no 
difficulty  of  seeing  the  identity  of  our  hwat  and  the  Lat.  quod  (cwod). 

J.  Fbanklin  Davis. 
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OBSERVATIONS  IN  SCIENCE. 

Botany. — The  White  or  Silver  Maple,  Acer  dasycarmim,  is  perhaps 
unquestionably,  the  earliest  tree  to  flower  in  this  latituae,  some  usually 
appearing  in  the  Second  Month.  The  flowers  both  of  this  species,  and 
of  the  Red  Maple,  Acer  rvhrum,  expand  before  the  leaves,  and  are  called 
polygamo-dioeciqus,  t.  e.,  having  some  flowers  perfect,  with  stamens  and 
pistils  in  the  same  flower,  or  dioecious  with  the  staminate  flowers  on 
diflerent  trees  from  the  pistillate.  Those  trees  appearing  dark  red  when 
in  flower  are  mostly  perfect,  those  of  a  tawny  color  mostly  staminate 
flowered.  The  first  named^  species  is  apetalous.  Many  specimens  of 
A.  rtibrum  are  decked  in  beauty  thrice  in  the  year,  viz:  first  with  flowers, 
then  with  gracefully  drooping  crimson -winged  fruit,  and  finally  with 
rich  autumn  foliage. 

Occasionally  we  have  a  plant  over-burdened  with  names;  such  a  one 
is  the  snice-bush,  Lindera  Benzoin,  which  has  four  popular  and  three 
botanical  names.  The  botanical  name  of  Linnaeus  was  Launts  Benzoin, 
he  also  called  the  Sassafras,  Lauras  Sassafras.  Closely  allied  to  these  is 
the  Laurus  nobilis  of  Southern  Europe,  which  is  the  Laurel  so  olten 
alluded  to  in  classical  literature,  in  connection  with  ancient  religious  rited, 
and  the  laurel-crown  was  the  emblem  of  victory,  hence  the  figurative  ex- 
pression— winning  laurels. 

Our  common  Laurel  or  Calico-bush,  Kalmia  lafi/olia,  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  European  Laurel,  except  that  it  is  an  evergreen  shrub. 
It  is  said  that  dried  figs  are  often  imported  to  this  country  packed  in  a 
layer  of  leaves  from  the  European  Laurel. 

When  calling  your  attention,  about  one  year  ago,  to  the  fringe-crowned 
stigma  of  the  Skunk  Cabbage,  Symplocarpus  fmtidus,  I  had  much  difii- 
culty  in  observing  this  peculiarity,  out  I  have  since  found,  that  it  may 
be  readily  seen  by  taking  the  plant  before  the  stamens  mature ;  thus  we 
have  a  case  of  protogt/ny,  as  it  is  called,  where  the  stigma  matures  before 
the  stamens  of  the  same  flower.  This  protogynous  quality  would  geem 
to  require  some  external  aid  in  fertilization,  such  as  insects,  or  the  wind, 
but  the  form  of  the  spathe  seems  to  preclude  the  latter  from  being  opera- 
tive ;  though  the  great  abundance  and  minute  size  of  the  pollen-grains 
may  slightly  favor  such  a  theory,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  tne  flowers  as 
entomophilous  or  fertilized  by  the  aid  of  insects,  as  I  have  frequently  seen 
flies  and  even  honey-bees  visiting  them. 

The  examination  of  some  flower-buds  will  practically  prepare  one  for 
more  successfully  encountering  the  Compositce  and  other  minute  flowers 
later  in  the  season.  I  here  give  the  result  of  some  of  my  own  observa- 
tions on  the  buds  of  the  Wild  Honeysuckle,  Azalea  nudiftora. 

The  scales  of  the  larger  winter  bud  are  successively  removed  till  a  small 
greenish  bud  is  found  in  one  of  the  axils,  this  is  flattened  somewhat,  and 
from  the  base,  and  on  either  side  of  the  peduncle  proceed  two  slender 
bracts  fringed  on  their  margins,  especially  at  the  summit,  where  curving 
they  meet  over  the  bud.  The  calyx,  though  very  minute,  can  with  care 
be  seen  to  consist  of  five  triangular  scales  cut  into  deep  narrow  lobes. 
The  corolla  at  this  stage  is  nearly  regular,  five-parted  almost  to  the  base, 
the  tube  scarcely  developed,  the  flower  thus  appearing  almost  polypetal- 
ous.  The  stamens^  are  five,  alternating  with  tfie  corolla-lo])cs,  the  fila- 
ment relatively  very  short  compared  with  the  anther  which  face3  inwards 
(introrse.)  The  peculiar  four-celled  pollen-grain»,  obtained  by  crushing 
the  anther,  are  curious  when  more  highly  magnified.  There  is  but  one 
style  with  a  capitate  stigma. 

For  observing  the  above,  excepting  the  pollen-grains,  a  magnifying 
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^lass  with  two  lenses  is  sufficient,  and  every  one  should  have  some  means 
oy  which  such  a  glass  can  be  supported  while  the  hands  are  left  free  to 
operate  with  a  couple  of  needles  inserted  in  handles.  It  will  require  but 
little  inffenuity  to  construct  such  requisites,  which  with  some  practice, 
will  enable  one  to  analyze  more  advantageously  many  of  our  smaller 
flowering  plants.  WILLIAM  Trimble. 

Fairy  Rings. — Curious  spots  of  luxuriant  grass,  circular  in  outline, 
and  perhaps  several  yards  in  diameter,  are  sometimes  seen  in  lawns  and 
old  pastures ;  frequently  they  are  bounded  by  bare  rings  like  foot-paths  ; 
or  they  may  be  bare  from  the  centre,  and  in  this  case  are  usually  not  so 
large.  Spots  or  circles  of  this  character  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be 
the  tracer  of  the  tiny  feet  of  the  fairies,  who,  according  to  the  buperstitious 
belief  of  our  European  ancestors,  revelled  and  danced  in  the  meadows 
and  fields  in  the  night-time ;  accordingly  they  came  to  be  called  Fairy 
Rin^.  A  tradition  of  a  more  scientific  character,  originating  in  Eng- 
land, has  been  handed  down  to  us  of  this  country,  that  they  are  the  effect 
of  lightning. 

Last  season  mushrooms  were  unusually  abundant  in  some  localities, 
and  much  curiosity  was  excited  in  some  persons  on  observing  that  they 
grew  in  circles  or  parts  of  Mrcles.  In  Europe  where  many  species,  both 
edible  and  poisonous,  produce  plentifully,  there  are  kinds,  especially  the 
delicious  Champignon,  Aaaricus  arecides,  which  show  a  greater  tendency 
to  ffrow  in  this  manner  than  our  common  species  Agaricus  campesiris. 
This  coincidence  of  the  phenomena  of  mushrooms,  and  grass  or  bare 
places  being  found  in  circles,  led  to  the  discovery  by  men  of  science  in 
England  during  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  that  Fairy  Rings  were  a 
result  of  the  centrifugal  development  of  the  vegetative  part  of  ihe  mush- 
room, which  is  concealed  from  sight  in  the  ground.  Thus  the  mushroom 
as  we  see  it,  is  not,  as  is  popularly  believed,  the  whole  of  the  plant,  but 
is  merely  an  organ  of  fructification.  The  spores  may  be  discovered  by 
a  low  magnifying  power  arranged  in  groups  of  two  or  more,  according 
to  the  species,  on  minute  pedicels  attached  at  right  angles  to  the  hurface 
of  the  gills ;  they  are  very  numerous  indeed,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  unaided 
eye,  where  a  ripe  mushroom  is  placed  gills  downward  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper.  Though  singly  they  are  invisible,  brown,  powdery  masses  of  them 
will  be  traced  on  the  paper  in  radiating  lines  corresponding  with  the 
gills. 

On  the  germination  of  a  spore,  a  filamentous  mycelium  is  developed  in 
a  radial  manner,  becoming  very  much  branched,  and  forming  a  horizon- 
tal network  near  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  it  may  live  and  grow  for 
years,  while  the  fruit-bearing  receptacles,  which  in  due  time  spring  from 
it  in  considerable  numbers,  quickly  increase  in  size,  mature,  and  decay, 
all  in  a  single  day. 

It  is  supposed  the  ground  which  has  been  longest  occupied  by  the 
mycelium  becomes  unfitted  for  nourishing  it,  so  that  it  dies  in  the  centre, 
the  bare  space  enlarging  from  year  to  year  as  the  mycelium  extends  out- 
ward to  new  soil.  At  first  the  ground  is  also  unfitted  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  grass,  but  afterward  the  decaying  mycelium  enriches  it  so  as  to 
cause  the  grass  to  grow  more  luxuriantly  than  in  other  places.  The 
circles  are  very  often  imperfect  from  some  accidental  circumstance  arrest- 
ing the  growth  of  the  mycelium  on  one  side.  R.  J.  A. 

Astronomy. — Astronomical  periodicals  have  recently  had  much  to 
say  of  the  varying  appearances  of  the  planet  Jupiter.  Its  belts  and  spot« 
undergo  frequent  changes  of  form  and  color,  and  the  latter  frequently 
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farther  and  farther  from  the  earth ;  thi«  distance  and  the  retardation  of 
the  moon's  revolution  around  the  earth  at  last  reaching  a  limit,  which 
would  be  kept,  but  for  other  disturbing  influences.  I  should  like  verv 
much,  and  I  think  many  non -astronomical  readers  would  be  interested, 
to  have  set  forth  in  "  The  Student"  an  untechnical  explanation  of  the 
principle,  the  evidence  of  which  warrants  the  above  statement," 

The  subject  of  the  tides  is  a  difficult  one  to  explain  in  popular  language. 
None  but  the  mathematician  can  understand  it  fully.  Tne  explanation 
I  generally  use,  as  a  near  approach  to  the  true  one,  is  this.  If  we  suppose 
an  india  rubber  ball  pulled  oy  two  strings  attached  to  its  opposite  sides, 
it  will  take  the  form  of  a  lengthened  sphere,  technically  an  ellipsoid. 
Two  such  forces  are  acting  on  the  earth.  One  is  the  attraction  of  the 
moon.  The  other  is  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  side  of  the  earth  away 
from  the  moon,  due  to  its  tendency  to  revolve  about  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  earth  and  moon.  These  two  forces  tend  to  make  an  ellipsoid  of  the 
earth,  to  bulge  the  water  out  towards  and  from  the  moon,  and  thus  pro- 
duce the  tides,  which  follow  the  moon  around  the  earth. 

The  idea  of  Prof.  Ball  is  probably  this.  He  speaks  both  of  the  lengthen- 
ing of  our  day  and  the  recession  of  the  moon  as  the  result  of  the  tides. 
The  former,  which  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  appreciable  in  thousands  oi 
years,  is  due  to  the  flow  of  the  tides  around  the  earth  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  earth's  rotation.  This  constant  beating  of  the  tides 
against  the  eastern  walls  of  the  continents  would  tend  to  retard  the 
earth's  rotation,  and  thus  increase  the  length  of  the  day.  The  other 
effect  is  probably  produced  as  follows,  though  the  mathematical  evidence 
may  not  be  formulated  in  words  quite  correctly.  The  tidej  do  not  lie 
directly  under  the  moon,  but  behind  it,  and  follow  it,  as  it  were,  around 
the  earth.  This  bulge  of  water,  lying  back  of  the  moon  tencj^  to  draw 
it  backwards  in  its  orbit,  thu«  retarding  it^  motion,  and  increasing  its 
time  of  revolution  about  the  earth.  Now,  according  to  one- of  Kepler's 
celebrated  laws,  which  are  necessary  results  of  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion, there  b  a  relation  existing  between  the  time  of  revolution  and  the 
distance,  so  that  if  eauilibrium  exists,  as  one  increases  so  must  the  other. 
Hence  this  backward  pull  of  the  tides  on  the  moon  has  an  effect  in  caus- 
ing a  separation  between  the  earth  and  moon.         Isaac  Shabpless. 


.  A  Mineral  Locality. — About  a  mile  west  of  Media,  Delaware 
county,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Baltimore  road,  is  a  placa  called  Mineral 
Hill.  The  name  is  quite  appropriated  bestowed.  There  one  of  the  ser- 
pentine ranges  crops  out,  accompaniecl  by  more  than  the  usual  quantity 
and  variety  of  related  and  associated  minerals.  The  serpentine  rock  has 
been  mined  in  the  past;  but  the  quarry  is  not  now  in  operation.  All 
about  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  far  up  along  the  side  of  it,  wherever  run- 
ning water  has  not  swept  it  away,  occurs  the  "  honey-comb"  rock,  which 
is  composed  largely  of  quartz,  and  coated  throughout  its  many  cavities 
with  drusy  quartz.  The  fragments  which  compose  this  curious  product  re- 
semble the  slag  of  a  furnace ;  and  by  many  it  is  thought  that  the  analogy 
extends  beyond  a  mere  resemblance.  But  upon  tnis  subiect  little  is 
known  with  certainty.  Filling  the  numerous  cracks  through  the  serpen- 
tine of  the  quarry,  is  a  meerschaum -like  mineral  which  is  often  called  por- 
cellophyte.  It  breaks  out  in  blocks,  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  and  of 
varying  size.  The  interior  of  these  blocks  (they  can  be  cut  with  a  knife) 
is  of  a  pure  white  color.  The  outside  often  presents  a  variety  of  colors : 
dark  red,  resembling  jasper,  yellow,  and  black.  T.  C.  P. 

To  be  concluded. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  is  editing,  and  Houghton,  Mifliin  &  Co.  are 
publishing  a  series  of  biographies  of  distinguished  American  authors. 
*'  having  all  the  special  interest  of  biography  and  the  larger  interest  and 
value  ot  illustrating  the  different  phases  of  American  literature,  the  social, 
political,  and  moral  influences  which  have  moulded  these  authors  and 
the  generations  to  which  they  belonged."  Two  of  the^e  have  already 
appeared,  Washington  Irving,  by  C.  D.  Warner,  and  Noah  Webster,  bv 
Horace  E.  Scudder.     ($1.25  each.) 

Our  Continent  is  a  new  weekly  periodical,  conducted  by  A.  W.  Tourgee, 

D.  G.  Brinton  and  B.  S.  Davis,  and  published  in  Philadelphia.  It  has 
good  names  in  the  first  numbers,  and  some  good  articles.  Too  much 
hction  for  us,  however. 

A  new  School  History,  by  Josiah  W.  Leeds,  is  in  the  publisher's  hands, 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,)  and  will  be  likely  to  appear  auring  the  present 
month,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  mere  abbreviation  of  the  former 
liistory  by  the  same  author,  nor  that  it  shall  take  the  place  of  it.  The 
first  book  is  a  book  of  General  History,  or  for  reading  in  schools;  the 
new  one  is  designed  especially  as  a  text  book.  The  excellent  spirit  and 
high  moral  t^ne  of  the  first  are  retained,  while  the  various  suggestions 
made  to  the  author  by  teachers,  are  intended  to  be  used  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  the  work  especially  adapted  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  class 
of  medium  grade. 

The  Nursery  having  stopped  its  periodical  publication,  oflTers  for  sale 
its  bound  volumes  of  previous  years.  Also,  some  books  which  are  com- 
piled from  its  page^.  The  Easy  Book  is  some  of  its  large  print  stories 
for  very  little  children ;  and  The  Beautiful  Book  is  a  collection  of  poems. 
Those  familiar  with  the  periodical  can  vouch  for  the  general  good  char- 
acter of  the  selections.     (See  advertisement.) 

The  first  volume  of  Justin  Winsor's  proposed  History  of  America  will 
be  the  last  of  the  eight  to  be  issued,  as  its  subject,  ^*  America  before 
Columbus,"  needs  to  be  treated  in  the  light  of  investigations  now  in 
progress.  The  second  volume,  on  the  Spanish  discoveries  and  conquests, 
will  also  be  delayed ;  but  the  third,  devoted  to  the  English  settlements, 
is  in  pre«.     Each  chapter  is  the  work  of  a  different  hand.     The  Rev.  E. 

E.  Hale  writes  on  Hawkins  and  Drake;  Professor  F.  B.  Dexter,  of  Yale, 
on  the  Pilgrim  Church  and  Plymouth  Colony ;  William  Wirt  Henry,  of 
Virginia,  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  and  J.  Austin  Stevens  on  the  English 
in  New  York  aflt^r  1664.  The  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Winsor's  undertak- 
ing will  be  published  next  autumn,  and  will  treat  of  the  French  in  North 
America. — Literary  News, 


E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  published  a  little  work 
on  the  painting  of  flowers  entitled,  How*to  Paint  in  Water  Colors,  Any- 
one who  has  a  slight  knowledge  of  drawing  can  easily  follow  the  very- 
plain  directions  given.  One  good  feature  of  the  book  is  that  the  author 
tells  how  to  contrive  many  of  the  necessary  implements  out  of  materials 
close  at  hand.  We  notice  that  "vermilion"  is  spelled  with  two  Ts  all 
the  way  through,  which  is  incorrect,  according  to  Webster.  Price,  in  stiff 
paper,  40  cents ;  in  boards,  60  cents. 
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— Westtown  has  two  of  its  women  teachers  at  Oswego  Normal  School, 
studying  methods  of  teaching. 

— Bureau  of  Education  Circular,  No.  5, 1881,  is  on  the  causes  of  deaf- 
ness among  school  children  and  its  influences  on  education,  with  remarks 
on  the  instruction  of  pupils  with  impaired  hearing  and  on  aural  hygiene 
in  the  schools,  by  Samuel  Sexton,  M.  D. 

The  paper  is  a'  very  complete  statement  of  the  anatomy  of  the  organs 
of  hearing,  and  the  cause  and  treatment  of  deafness  among  school-chil- 
dren. 

— Two  months  ago  we  gave  some  account  of  the  Friends'  Educational 
Conference  of  New  York.  We  have  now  received  the  printed  proceed- 
ings from  the  chairman,  Wm.  H.  S.  Wood,  27  Great  Jones  Street,  New 
York.  The  following  very  pertinent  remarks  were  made  by  the  chair- 
man in  opening  the  meeting. 

"  Several  years  have  passed  since  the  holding  of  that  noticeable  meeting 
at  Httverford  College,  which  seemed  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  interest 
in  this  cause  which  has  brought  us  together.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
spreading  throughout  all  parts  of  our  Society  in  a  remarkable  way.  It  will 
not  answer  the  purpose  to  hold  meetings  on  education,  to  warm  up  our 
members  to  the  importance  of  thesubje^ct,  and  then  to  cease  our  efforts  until 
another  Conference  may  be  held,  perhaps  a  year  or  two  atlerward.  If 
the  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  in  however  good  ground,  it  will  by  no  means 
insure  a  bountiful  harvest,  unless  the  further  responsibilities  connected 
with  it  are  not  lost  sight  of.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  in  these  public 
meetings,  as  well  as  in  the  executive  sessions  of  the  committee  which  are 
to  follow  them,  the  practical  side  of  the  question  may  be  kept  promi- 
nently in  mind." 
We  can  now  only  give  the  programme. 

The  sessions  were  each  opened  by  reading  from  the  Scripture?. 
Essay — On  the  Advantages  of  Professional  Education  and  Life;  by 

Joshua  L.  Barton,  M.  D. 
Essay — On  General  and  Special  Education  for  Agriculturists ;  by  Thomas 

H.  Burgess. 
Discussion — Open  to  all. 
Essay — On  the  Importtince  of  Thorough  Scriptural  Instruction,  and  a 

Broad  Christian  Culture,  to  an  Effective  Gospel  Ministry ;  by 

Thomas  Kimber. 
Discussion — Bv  Dr.  James  E.  Rhoads,  Francis  T.  King,  Thos.  Chase, 

Dr.  Ilonry  Hartshorne,  and  others. 
Education  among  the  Friends  Abroad— Addresses  by  James  Wood, 

Francis  T.  King,  Pliny  E.  Chase,  and  others. 
Discussion — Open  to  all. 

— The  Friends'  Free  Library  and  Reading  Room  at  Gennantown. 
Philadelphia,  has  now  10,347  volumes,  and  offers  59  periodicals  and 
newspapers  to  its  readers.  There  have  been  14,830  volumes  issued  to 
those  wno  read  at  their  homes,  among  them  4,33*')  iuvenile  books  which 
were  nearly  all  taken  out  by  children  of  weavers  ana  other  artisans.  The 
visits  to  the  library  were  26,076,  an  increase  of  3,717  over  the  previous 
year.  This  library,  which  carefully  excludes  fiction,  has  proved  a  success, 
attracting  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  readers,  especially  of  working 
people.    Not  unfrequently  those  who  begin  as  children  with  juvenile 
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books  are  led  on  as  they  grow  older,  to  read  solid  and  instructive  volume. 
Moreover,  the  example  and  succesi^  of  this  library  have  had  some  effect 
to  stimulate  trustees  in  charge  of  other  libraries  to  a  stronger  sense  of 
their  personal  responsibility  as  to  the  kind  of  books  they  set  before 
readers,  and  to  use  more  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  books. — 
FHends'  Review, 

— Friends'  Institute  for  Young  Men,  of  Philadelphia,  is  conducting  a 
Lecture  Course  at  the  Hall  of  the  Academy  of  the  I'ine  Arts. '  The  first 
lecture  was  delivered  on  Second  mo.  9th,  by  C.  Rhoads,  of  Haddoniield, 
N.  J.,  on  "  Business  Ethics  in  relation  to  the  profession  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends."  He  spoke  of  the  high  business  standard  w^hich  had 
always  been  advocated  by  Friends,  and  recommended  the  study  of  the 
Book  of  Advices  of  the  Yearly^  Meeting  on  this  subject.  He  showed  the 
dangers  of  young  men  extensively  borrowing  money  to  start  business,  and 
advised  that  twice  the  amount  of  the  borrowed  capital  should  first  have 
been  earned.  He  explained  the  dangers  of  too  great  a  scale  of  expenditure 
for  persons  and  families,  stating  the  importance  of  living  within  the 
present  income,  and  not  depending  on  future  chances ;  disapproved  of 
concentrations  of  capital  which  drove  out  small  proprietors ;  showed  the 
moral  necessity  to  act  with  justness,  even  at  a  personal  sacrifice,,  and 
when  the  written  contract  did  not  require  it;  and  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Golden  Rule  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  require  a  much  higher 
standard  than  that  common  among  business  men.  Notwithstanding  a 
rainy  night,  the  lecture  was  largely  attended. 

On  the  evening  of  Second  mo.  16th,  Henry  Wood,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  spoke  to  a  full  lecture  room  on  "  German  Life  and  Institu- 
tions." The  lecture  was  a  graphic  and  clear  presentation  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  features  of  German  life.  It  showed  by  the  carefulness 
of  his  statements,  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge.  The  country  life  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  religious  element  in  their  character,  about  which  so 
little  is  known  by  most  Americans,  were  specially  well  brought  out.  The 
thoroughness  of  the  Prussian  educational  system  would  seem  in  many 
ways  to  be  far  ahead  of  ours ;  the  length  of  the  school  hours  and  the  se- 
verity of  the  discipline  would  be  far  from  agreeable  to  American  youth, 
yet  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  system  in  Prussia  is  not  overrated. 
Notices  of  university  life  and  political  parties  closed  a  very  instructive 
lecture. 

The  remaining  lectures  are  as  follows : 

Fifth-day,  Third  month  2d,  Henry  N.  Hoxie,  Principal  of  Friends' 
School,  Germantown.  Subject :  "  Literature  as  the  Expression  of  Con- 
temporary Thought." 

Fifth-day,  Third  month  16th,  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  100.    Subject :  "  Party  Politics  in  Large  Cities." 

Fifth-day,  Third  month  30th,  James  Wood,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 
SuWect:  "Holland." 

Fifth-day,  Fourth  month  13th,  Francis  T.  King,  Baltimore,  Md.  Sub- 
ject :  "  London  and  some  of  its  Institutions  and  People." 

—The  historian,  Edw.  A.  Freeman,  on  Second  mo.  22nd,  delivered  an 
interesting  lecture  on  George  Washington,  at  Haverford  College,  to  the 
students  and  a  number  of  invited  guests.  A  second  lecture  will  be  given 
on  Third  mo.  Ist.,  and  its  subject  is  "  The  origin,  use  and  defects  of  the 
English  Language."    We  reserve  an  account  of  these  for  next  nuniber. 
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The  Nursery.     From  1867  to  1881  inclusive,  in  bound  volumes. 

Yearly  Volumes,  in  Green  and  Gold,  .  .        $1.50 

Half-yearly  do.  ""....  . 

The  Easy  Book.     New  Edition,  128  pages.     In  full  cloth  binding,     . 

In  half  cloth  binding,  illuminated  cover,    ..... 
The  Beautiful  Book.     A  choice  Collection  of  Poems,  128  pages,  full  cloth  binding, 

In  half  cloth  binding,  illuminated  cover,    ..... 
The  Nursery  Primer.     A  charming  book  of  64  pages.      Illustrated.     New  illumi 

nated  cover,  .........  .35 

The  Nursery  Reader.     Five  numbers,  each  containing  96  pages.     Price  per  number,  .35 

Any  0/  the  tUt^ve  bootu  mtfnt,  pogt^poMf  on  receipt  of  price,    Addrese, 

THE    NURSERY    PUBLISHING    CO., 

P,  O.  Box  6801,  Boston,  Mass. 


L.   B.   MeCLEES   &   CO., 

<3-EITEI2.^Ij    school    FTJR/ITISIIEIK^, 

SUPPLY    EVERYTHING 

Needed  in  any  Grade  of  School, 

*  FROM 

The    Primary    School  to  the   College. 

KINDERGARTEN    SUPPLIES 

I  Of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUE. 

L,  B.  McClbes  &  Co., 
1026  Arch  Street^  ThOadelphia,  Pa. 

MI6B8S68PES,  TELESiOPiS, 

FIELD  GLASSES, 

THERMOMETERS, 
BAROMETERS, 
MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING  STATIONERY, 
SPECTACLES,    EYE    GLASSES,  &c. 


CataXogttes  as  follows,  sent  on  oppttoaHon : 

Part  1st — Mathematical  Instruments,     ....        162  pages. 
"     2nd — Optical  Instruments,                                 .  l88    "• 

"    3rd — Magic  Lanterns  and  Views,  .        .  150    "■ 

'<    4th — Physical  Instruments 18S    " 

JAMES    "W^.    QUEEN   &  CO., 

924  CHESTNUT  STREET,  Philadelphia. 


Including 
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EsTABUSHBD  BY  CHRISTOPHER  SOWER,  1738. 


530  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
The  Normal  Educational  Series  of  Text-Books. 


Dr.  Bbook's  Norkai.  Mathematical  Couksb  : 


Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy. 


I.    Stondard  Arithmetioal  Coutm,  Mpaniting  {  MonUl  aod     MonTGOKBRY's  Norkal  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  CoURSB. 
II.    Uoioo  Arithmetical  OourM.       oomblnlagS    Wrltt«o.       FBWsmTH^  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 
Brook's  Higher  Arithmbtic.    Wbstlakb's  How  to  Writb  I^bttbrs.    Wbstlakb's  Com.  School  Lttbraturb. 
Brook's  Normal  Algbbra.       Lytb's  Book-kbbping  and  Blanks.        Lloyd's  Lttbraturb  for  Ltttlb  Folks. 
Brook's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.        Lytb's  School-Room  Songs.         Shbppard  s  U.  S.  Constitutiox. 
Brook's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic.  Pbtbrson's  Familiar  Scibncb. 

Brook's  Methods  of  Teaching.  Pblton's  Unbivalled  Outline  Maps. 

F%M  StoclG  of  School  and  Blank  Books,  Stationery  and  WaU  Papers. 


J.  L  SMITB, 

Map  Publisher 

Maps,  Atlases  and  Globes 
of  every  description. 

Spring  Map  Rollers,  Map 
Cases. 

27  S.  Sixth  St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


15  Bromfisld  St 
BOSTON. 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO. 

628  and  630  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA.  • 

PUBLISHERS  OF 
MONROE'S  Readers  A  Spellers. 
MONROE'S  Reading  Charts. 
MONROE'S  Vocal  Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S  Mew  Geographies. 
GREENE'S  Mew  Grammars. 
HAGAR'S  Mathematics. 
BERARD'S  Mew  U.  S.  History. 
GOODRICH'S  Childs  History. 
ROYSE'S  American  Literature. 
APPLETOM'S  Young  Chemist. 


19  Bond  Strtet, 
NEW  YORK. 


25  Washington  Si 
CNICMO. 


"  Indispensable  to  the  Library,  Clergyman,  Law- 
yer, Physician,  Editor,   Teacher,  Student 
and  all  of  any  calling  in  life  who 
desire  knowledge. ^\ 

THE  AMERICAN   REPRINT 

OF  THB 

Encyclopedia  Britannica, 

(NINTH    EDITION  ) 

W^  bj  THOMAS  BPSHCKR  BATm,  ILD..  •(«. 

"  Convenient f  compact  in  form,  and  accordant  with 
the  tastes  qf  American  iooh-Auyere." 

This  great  work  is  beyond  comparison  superior  in  its 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  character  to  all  similar  works. 
The  contributors  are  the  most  distinguished  and  origmal 
thinkers  and  writers  of  the  present  and  of  the  past.  Thb 
issue  is  the  ninth  revision  in  a  space  of  over  one  hundred 
years  since  its  inception,  and  this  reprint— a  copy  in 
every  particular  of  tne  British  edition — is  the  best  and 
cheapest  work  ever  offered  to  the  American  people.  The 
articles  are  written  in  a  most  attractive  style,  and  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  each  volume  is  one-third  greater 
per  volume  than  in  any  other  cvclopaDdia  sold  at  the 
same  rates.  The  work  contains  tnousands  of  engravings 
on  steel  and  wood,  and  is  printed  from  entirely  new  type 
made  expressly  for  it.  It  will  be  comprised  in  twenty - 
one  imperial  octavo  volumes. 

SOIJ>   ONIiT   BT   SUBSCRIPTION. 
For  Spbcxmbk  Pages  Apply  to  thb  Pubushbis. 


M.  STODDART  ft  CO., 

797  GKSttTJN  U^BT.,  FHUJLD'A. 
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HiUEtTllAflK   HI€BOS€OP£S. 


The    Hartnack    Microscopes    and   Objectives 

acknowledged  by  the  moet  emlDeot  experts,  m  the  best  InstrameDtt  in  the  world 

for 
Histologloal,  Botanical  and  other  Selentiflo  Basoarch, 

And  lUeommeKded  5y  the  Pr^futon  ^  Harvard  Univertit^f  and  used  in  every 
D^Mttment. 
AnrmngAmentfi  hire  been  niftde  by  which  these  Microsoopes,  with  their  OltfectlTes, 
can  now  be  pUced  upon  the  American  market  in  competition  with  other  mann- 
fiictares.    As  80LB  AQKNT8  we  goarantee  them  to  be  as  represented 


PRICES    FROM    |2o  to  I300. 


Oorreapoadonbo  soliolteiSL 
Oataloffnaa  on  Applloation. 


Mouyrryo  and  tnjecttno  fluids  made  by  prof.  gbo.  f.  h, 

MARKOE,  and  GUARANTEED  TV  BE  MICROSCOPICALLY  CLEAN 
Selling  Agents  for  Chance's  Slides  and  Covers  ;  also,  constantly  on  hand  a  full 

supply  of  Microseoplsts'  Supplies. 

€Jhetnieal  a>nd   PhU»»ophieal  Apparaiue,  JDrawing   MtU&riaU, 

enUL  all  other  Artielee  required  for  Vee  i>'n  thie  Mbool«roofis. 

Agents  for  the  BLAOK  PBINGB  INK^  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market 
for  school  and  buMneos  pmrposes. 

Agents  for  the  BOSTON  BtACKBOARl)  IRA8KIL  These  erasers  are  made  of 
line  Azminster  and  Wilton  Oarpetiugs,  and  will  not  iqjnre  Uie  most  delicate  black- 
board snrlkce.  More  blackboards  are  iiOnred  by  improper  erasers  than  by  aotnal 
wear;  and  It  is  cheaper  to  nse  the  best  than  fraqaeotly  to  renew  the  snrfooe  of  the 
board.  They  are  as  nearly  noiseless  and  dnstless  as  any  sraser  can  be.  Ihey  are 
made  of  the  best  kiln«dr1ed  white-wood,  wholly  by  skilled  mechanics.  The  tsck- 
heads  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  board ;  and  the  corerlog  is  so  STenly  laid 
and  sscnrely  fkstened  as  to  make  it  the  most  effeotlTe  and  serrloeatle  eraser  ever 
offered  to  the  pnblio. 

It  has  been  thoronghly  proved  by  long  trial.  Superintendents  and  teachers 
ooncnr  in  pronouncing  It  the  best  In  nssw^il  s«mp(s  oji  mail,  12  ote. 

aEOEGE  A.   SMITH   &   CO., 

149  A  TremofU  Street,  Boeionf  Mass. 


WHITALL,  TATUM  &  CO., 

ffiliSi  Miffimtattntii 

410  RACE  STREET,  Philadelphia, 
46  and  48  BABCLAT  STBEET,  New  Tork. 


CHEMICAL    GL,ASS"WARE 


LABORATORIES, 

ASSAYING    WORKS, 


FOR 

COLLEGES,  MUSEUMS, 

INSTITUTES    OF  TECHNOLOGY, 

ACADEMIES,   &c. 


ALSO, 


DRUGGISTS'    GLASSWARE, 

HontiBopatliiG  Tials,  Druggists'  Suodries,  &(L^d  by  Google 


GRASS  &  FIELD 

SEEDS. 


TEAS. 


We  have  just  received  a  large  invoice  of  a  ccle 
brated  chop  of 

Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard,  Herd,  i 
Kentucky  Blue,  Lawn  and  White  I    "HcOOLONG     TEA*^ 
Clover  Seed.  jprice  sb  cents  pjk»  x«. 


Seed  Potatoes— All  the  newest  and  I 
best  varieties. 

GARDENFAND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Warranted  Fresh  and  Genuine. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 


JVb.  1114  Market  Street,  I 

PHILADELPHIA. 


The  above  article  is  much  superior  to  the  tea^ 
!  usually  offered  at  that  price ;  and  is  sold  on  so 
close  a  margin  of  profit,  that  the  price  must  re- 
main the  same  whether  for  a  single  pound  or  for 
a  half  chest. 

Samples  sent  by  mail  on  application. 

ALFRED  LOWRY  4  BRO., 
524  So.  Second  Street, 

PHILADELPH I  A. 


Our  large  illustrated  catalogue,  containing 
everything  for  the  Farm  and  Garden  free 
on  application. 


Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Albion  and 
Entire  Wheat  Flour. 


PURE  LISERIA  PALM  OIL  SOAP. 

UnequaZled  as  a  Toilet,  Bath,  Shaving  and  Tooth  Soap. 

EDWARD  S.  MORRIS,  Manufacturer, 

OFFICE,  No.  6  S.  Merrick  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  soap  is  entirely  free  from  all  other  Oils,  Animal  fats».  Rosin  and  artificial  Perfume. 

Ji'ROM   THE   PBBSinENT  OF  OIBAXD    COT^JLBaS. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Morris.  Philadelphia,  June  8,  iS8z. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  used  your  Soap,  manufactured  from  Pure  Palm  Oil,  and  have  found  it  excellent  for  ahavina. 
and  for  cleansing  the  skin  and  teeth.  It  has  the  pleasant  aroma  of  the  fresh  Oil,  and  is  free  from  the  odors  with 
which  perfumers  conceal  the  rancidity  of  their  Oils. 

When  purchasen  of  this  Soap  learn  of  the  literary  and  industrial  schools  you  are  establishing  in  Liberia,  for  the 
education  of  African  children,  they  will  use  the  Soap  with  increased  pleasure. 

kesi4ctful)y  youn.  WM,  H.  ALLEN. 

EDNATAHD   S.  MORRIS,  Manufacturer. 

This  Oil,  pure,  fresh  and  sweet,  is  bottled  and  hermetically  sealed  in  Uberia.  It  is  a  highly  valued  applicmtion 
for  CHAPPED  HANDS  and  LIPS,  ABRASIONS  OF  THE  SKIN,  BURNS,  CHAFES,  BRUISES,  and 
almost  all  SKIN  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Adams  Express  Co.  will  deliver  single  botdes  of  this  Oil  to  almost  any  part  or  section  of  the  United  States, 
charging  the  receiver  only  25  cts.  freight,  as  per  contract  with  Edw'd  S.  Morris. 

.fHB  DTHSBBlTcmRD  GO'S''" 

BEAUTIFUL   EVER-BLOOMINO 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

•  Our  Great  Speolalty  is^r<m«^aiid  4£u/ra^jkf  these 
.  Beaatifal  Boses.  iVe  delivtr  Stroni;  Pot  Plants 
suitable  for  immediatt  bloom,  ta/tly  by  mail,  at  all  post- 
offices.  5  Splendid  Yarletleft,  your  chotct,  all  label- 
ed, for  SI ;  12  for  92;  19  for  93;  S6  for  94 ;  3ft  for 
•ft:  75  for  SIO;  100  for  SIS.  Send  for  our  Mew 
>  Guide  to  Bose  Gnltore  (60  pp.  elegantly  illustrated) 
.  and  choatt  from  over  PVvo  Bundrea  J^ne^f  Sorts, 
Address, 

THIS  DINGKB  *  COKASD  CO., 

W«sl  Grova.  Ch«tter  Co..  Pa. 


THE  CHOICEST  FRUIT  TBEES. 


Thm  tn^st  XmsHohs  8t»aU  £^ruiU  and  <7rapr 

Vinet, 

l%e  JFVne«(  OmatneniaU~-I>mfiduoum  nmd 

JPtfBTff  1*00  n* 

The  MoH  BmntH^^  JFlM^ering  Shtntbm  mnd 
OlimMng  Vines. 

The  Beet  Hedge  Pfonte,  either  for  ProieeHon 
or  Ornament. 

Anything  needed  to  adorn  or  improve  the  Lawn,  Gar- 
den, or  Ordiard,  can  be  supplied.  A  new  Descriptive 
Catalogue  Just  issued  and  wuf  be  mailed  free  on  apj^ica- 
tion. 

WM.    H.   MOON. 

OZ.XNWOOD  KUBSBBXaa. 
MoKikisviLLB.  Bocks  Co..  Pa. 
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"MERIT  WILL   TELL" 


ia  ym  Mower 


Is  a  oase  in  poirit — 

Its  sales  have  tucti  uup  from,  one  to  ten  tJiovusand  a 
year ;  and  it  is  noiuj  generally  conceded  to  he 


The  Standard  of  Excellence. 

PRICE   OP   HAND   MACHINES,    -    -   $11  to  $23. 
HORSE  "  $100  to  $160.    ^ 


Self  Sharpening . 


Hhe  Philadelphia   ^a\^n  SA^eeper 

Is  also  increasing  in  popuularity  rapidly:  it 
leaves  the  Jjaujn  heauutifuul. 

The  Hand  Size  Sweeps  24  inches  wide.     Price,  $18.00. 
The  Horse  Size  Sweeps  40  inches  wide.    Price,  $70.00. 

^e  aim  to  maJce  the  best  machines,  and  noi 
the  lozuest  in  price. 

Send  far  descriptive  cireuiare  to  the  manufaetiurere. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

631  Market  Street,      . 

^  .PHILADELPHIA,  PA.      I 


RELIABLE  BUSINESS  lEN  OF  PHIIiDELPHIA  «IID  VICmiTY. 


Jico.  Giix  WiLUTSL  John  Oili.,  Jr., 

J.  MuxKAT  Bacon,  Mokrb  w.  Srsoim. 

QUAKER  CITY  OIL  OO. 

REFINERS  OF  PETROLEUM,  NEW  PROCESS. 

QUAKER   CITY  ^'^o'lET^ 

Office,  9  N.  FRONT  ST.,  Philadelphia, 


E.    B.    RICHIE, 

No.  418  N.  THIRD   STREET, 
Philadelphia. 

LEATHER  BELTING  AND  FIRE  HOSE. 


No.  912    SANSOM    STREET, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CHEMIST  AND   ASSAYER. 

Gold,  Silver,  Iron  and  other  Ores.    Water  Analysis. 
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FACULTY. 

THOMAS    CHASE,  LL.D., Pres't  and  Prof.  Philology  and  Literature. 

PLINY    EARLE    CHASE,  LL.D.,       .     .  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Logic 
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WALTER    FERRIS    PRICE,  A.  B.,     .     .  Assistant  in  the  Library. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE  is  situated  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  nine  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  on  a  tract  of  215  acres,  60  acres  of  which,  are  laid  out  in  ornamental 
grounds.    The  situation  is  unusually  beautiftd  and  healthful. 

Babclat  Hall,  a  large  granite  building,  finished  in  1877,  gives  to  the  students 
private  bed  rooms  and  pleasant  studies. 

There  are  two  Coijbses.  the  CLAfisiCAii  and  the  Soientific.  In  the  Classical,  Latin 
i»  required  throughout,  while  Greek  and  Mathematics  are  elective  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  course.  In  the  Scientific,  Greek  is  omitted,  and  Latin. is  required  through  the  first 
year  only.  A  limited  number  of  elective  studies  are  arranged  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  so  that  students  can  choose  such  as  are  adapted  to  their  wants. 

The  LiBBABT  contains  over  13,000  well  selected  volumes.  Care  is  taken  to  exclude 
books  of  fiction  and  injurious  literature.  The  books  may  be  freely  used,  and  a  fiill  card 
catalogue  facilitates  reference^    The  best  foreign  and  American  Periodicals  are  taken. 

The  Obsebvatobt  i^  the  best  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  Students  in 
Astronomy  have  more  practice  with  the  instruments  than  in  almost  any  other  College  in 
the  country. 

The  Chemical  Labobatoby  dves  ample  fiuulities  for  ezpeiiifiental  work.  Each 
student  is  furnished  with  his  own  table  and  implements,  and  may,  if  he  so  elect,  take  an 
advanced  course  in  Analysis. 

The  Physical  Appabatus  is  extensive  and  varied. 

.  EvESiKa  Lectubes  by  the  College  Professors  and  specialists  from  elsewhere  are 
frequently  given. 

Physical  Exebcise  is  encouraged  by  a  well  equipped  Gymnasium.  A  competent 
instructor,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  Arts  and  Medicine,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Sargent,  has  direction  of  it,  and  gives  systematic  instruction,  based  upon  careful  personal 
examination,  to  eadi  student  desiring  it  Grounds  especially  prepared  for  cricket,  foot 
ball,  base  ball,  lawn  tennis  and  other  games. 

In  the  DisciPLiTTE,  the  ofl&cers  endeavor  to  promote  habits  of  diligence^  order  and 
regularity.  Private  admonition  and  appeals  to  the  ffood  sense  and  conscientious  feeling 
of  the  students,  are  the  means  most  coimdently  relied  on. 

The  Price  of  Board  and  Tuition  is  $425  per  annum.  A  limited  number  of  annual 
scholarships  are  granted,  to  assist  meritorious  students,  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  meet  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  education. 

For  Catalogues  and  information,  address, 

Prof.  Allen  C.  Thomas. 
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EDITORIALS. 

The  claims  of  the  Quincy  system  have  several  times  been  advanced  in 
our  columns.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  suppose,  that  the  Quincy 
schools  were  vastly  improved  under  the  management  of  Francis  W.  Par- 
ker. Whether  the  same  can  be  done  elsewhere  by  all  superintendents, 
is  a  point  about  which  a  dispute  has  been  raised.  One  obstacle  to  suc- 
cess he  had  not  to  contend  with.  The  committee-men  recognized  the 
fact  that  education  was  too  delicate  a  thing  in  its  details  for  them  to 
meddle  with,  and  turned  it  over  entirely  into  the  hands  of  an  expert  in 
the  profession. 

We  are  glad  that  in  some  quarters  so  many  of  the  teachers  of  Friends' 
schools  have  gone  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Quincy.  Whether  or  not  the 
system  is  worthy  of  adoption  in  its  entirety,  w^e  cannot  express  an 
opinion.    But  it  seems  to  us  to  be  founded  on  a  true  basis. 

Discipline  rather  than  knowledge  is  the  object  to  be  gained,  and  things 
rather  than  words  are  the  subjects  taught.  Ideas  are  to  be  incorporated 
and  not  sentences  memorized.  Mental  activity  is  to  be  excited  and  di- 
rected, attention  to  be  secured  by  interest,  and  mental  growth  gained  by 
the  exercise  of  mental  powers.  It  takes  the  mind  along  in  the  direction 
of  its  natural  growth,  and  rests  it  in  time  to  avoid  exhaustion.  Whether 
adopted  elsewhere  or  not,  the  infusion  of  its  ideas  cannot  fail  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  routine  primary  teaching  of  old  times.  On  a  recent  occasion 
in  Philadelphia,  Superintendent  Parker  replied  to  a  number  of  questions 
propounded  by  teachers.  We  abridge  the  following  from  the  report  in 
the  Public  Ledger,  and  commend  the  answers  to  the  thought  of  our 
teachers.    He  had  previously  in  a  lecture  given  the  well-known  points 
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of  the  Quincy  system,  the  methods  of  teaching,  reading  by  words  and  not 
by  letters,  the  abolition  of  grammar  and  spelling-books,  and  the  impor- 
tance and  the  method  of  keeping  the  boys  and  girls  active  and  interested. 

"  Q.  Should  children  in  primary  divisions  be  required  to  attend  the 
same  hours  as  those,  in  higher  grades  ? 

A.  No.  Three  hours  a  day  is  enough  for  a  child  between  six  and 
eight  years. 

Q.  Should  they  take  books  home  for  studv  ? 

A.  Decidedly  not.  No  home  work  should  be  done  at  all  until  the  pu- 
pil enters  a  High  School. 

Q.  Should  children  have  frequent  change  of  position  ? 

A.  Yes ;  no  primary  school  pupil  should  be  kept  at  a  task  longer  than 
ten  minutes  at  a  time.  ' 

Q.  What  about  teaching  primary  lessons  in  concert  with  a  regular  up 
and  down  cadence  ? 

A.  The  cadence  should  fall  into  decadence.     It's  a  very  bad  practice. 

Q.  How  would  you  teach  arithmetic? 

A.  All  numbers*  all  arithmetic  must  be  learned  primarily  from  num- 
bers of  things,  such  as  two  sticks,  three  apples,  five  horses,  &c.  Two 
things  alone  can  be  done  with  a  number;  it  can  be  separated  into  other 
numbers  and  can  be  combined  with  others.  The  child  must  discover  the 
fact  of  separation  and  combination  by  means  of  short  pegs,  beans,  &c. 
The  great  mistake  in  teaching  arithmetic  is  the  teaching  of  figures  in- 
stead of  numbers,  that  is,  the  teaching  of  words  without  teaching  the 
things  they  recall.  For  instance,  we  take  five  beans.  We  show  them  to 
the  child  and  tell  him  simply  that  there  are  now  five  beans.  Then  the 
beans  are  separated,  one  is  taken  away  and  that  leaves  four;  another  is 
taken  away  which  leaves  three,  and  the  second  is  combined  with  the 
first,  making  two  beans,  &c.,  and  thus  the  child  is  taught  to  separate  and 
combine  numbers.  All  the  elementary  fiicts  in  arithmetic  should  be  en- 
tirely learned  from  objects.  All  rules,  definitions  and  processes  should 
be  discovered  by  the  pupil  himself.  The  end  of  education,  and  this  is 
an  important  thing,  is  not  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind. 

Q.  Should  parents  teach  ? 

A.  I  would  prefer  not,  because  teaching  is  a  great  art,  which  few  can 
master.  ^ 

Q.  How  do  jrou  teach  writing? 

A.  You  begin  by  writing  familiar  words  on  the  blackboard,  which  the 
child  copies  as  a  whole  on  his  slate.  Then  little  instances  in  which 
those  words  appear  are  constructed  on  the  board  and  copied  off,  and  thus 
the  child  proceeds.  Further  on  the  letters  themselves  are  taught,  begin- 
ning with  the  letter  *  i,'  then  to  *  u'  and  *  w,'  and  so  on.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  teach  them  to  write  carefully  from  the  first. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  class  of  sixty,  what  would  you  do  with  the  other 
fifty? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  thirty  pupils  are  enough  for  any  teacher ;  but  hav- 
ing sixty  scholars  they  should  be  divided  into  groups  of  ten,  according  to 
their  mental  calibre.  One  group  may  be  at  low-set  blackboards,  draw- 
ing, writing,  &c.;  another  group  at  the  block  table  building  bridges, 
houses  and  churches;  another  group  at  the  sand  table  making  hills  and 
valleys;  another  group  at  their  desks  writing  and  drawing  on  their 
slates  j  and  another  braiding  splints,  weaving,  arranging  shoe  pegs, 
stringing  beads,  &c.  Ten  minutes  is  long  enough  to  keep  the  pupils  at 
any  particular  work,  when  a  movement  should  be  made,  such  as  march - 
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ing,  gymnaatics  and  sinffiog.  The  dull  scholars  should  be  very  carefully 
treated  with  slower  work,  and  never  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  dull, 
and  after  a  time  you  will  find  the  dull  boys  overtaking  the  brighter  ones. 
They  seem  to  retain  better  because  they  are  slow  in  getting  it.  Slow  and 
sure  is  a  frood  motto. 

Q.  Should  any  elocutionary  drill  be  given  ? 

A.  I  don't  believe  in  this  so-called  elocution.  There  should  be  no 
reading  by  the  teacher  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  pauses,  emphases,  &c. 
The  boy  should  be  made  to  read  it  himself,  so  tnat  you  can  get  at  his 
thought.  The  teacher  discovers  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  child  by  mak- 
ing him  read  the  book  himself.  If  the  teacher  does  it  for  him  she  does 
the  thinkinff,  and  the  boy  imitates  the  tones  of  the  voice,  and  when  he 
in  turn  rea(&  you  cannot  tell  whether  he  has  got  the  thought  or  not.  I 
would  have  more  than  one  text-book ;  there  ought  to  be  several  very 
easy  readers,  instead  of  having  one  book  which  the  boy  learns  hy  heart. 
We  make  good  readers  in  three  years,  and  finish  the  instruction  m  read- 
ing, as  reading,  in  that  time.    That  is  a  strong  statement,  but  it  is  true. 


We  believe  that  most  people  hold  erroneous  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
art  of  drawing.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  not  merely  its  highest  ob- 
ject, but  its  only  worthy  one,  is  to  produce  pictures  pleasing  enough  to 
be  hang  upon  walls  or  engraved  for  books.  Now  it  is  no  more  the  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  drawing  to  make  pleasing  pictures,  than  it  is  of  talk- 
ing to  make  pleasant  speeches.  The  object  in  learning  to  talk  is  not  to 
be  able  to  address  public  assemblies,  nor  in  learning  to  write  to  be  able  to 
publish  books,  nor  should  it  be  the  motive  in  learning  to  draw  to  be  able 
to  exhibit  pictures.  The  chief  use  of  all  the  three  arts  is  to  give  their 
possessors  the  means  of  communicating  to  the  minds  of  others  the  ideas 
which  are  in  their  own.  It  often  happens  tliat  this  can  be  done  more 
quickly  and  clearly  by  drawing  a  few  lines  on  paper  than  by  many  sen- 
tences of  description.  This  is  true  even  in  personal  intercourse,  and  still 
more  when  writing  either  to  an  absent  person  or  for  one's  own  future 
use. 

We  too  often  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  drawing  necessarily 
means  the  making  of  a  picture.  The  person  draws  who  makes  three  or 
four  lines  to  represent  the  route  of  a  journey :  so  does  he  who  makes  a 
plan  of  a  room  or  of  a  garden  patch.  It  is  this  simple  drawing  that  we 
would  like  to  see  universally  practised,  for  every  one  can  do  it  That 
those  who  have  some  artistic  skill  can  undertake  more  intricate  sketches, 
or  make  more  elaborate  ones,  is  no  reason  why  others  should  not  use 
their  pencils  at  all. 

It  is  for  the  children  who  have  their  education  still  before  them  that 
these  remarks  have  the  greatest  importance.  Children  generally  draw 
before  they  write,  but  often,  as  writing  is  learned,  the  drawing  ceases. 
This  need  not  be.  Though  they  may  not  be  able  to  change  their  ijnpofl- 
aible  cats,  and  men  all  heads,  into  anything  like  nature,  they  may  draw 
plans  of  their  flower-beds,  or  of  the  things  which  they  are  making,  the 
windmills  and  rabbit-boxes  of  the  boys,  the  needle-books  and  pincush- 
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ione  of  the  girls.  As  the  children  grow  older  they  make  their  first  at- 
tempts at  composition.  These  are  almost  always  descriptive,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  simple  illustrations.  So  should  their  earliest  letters. 
The  habit  thus  formed  of  illustrating  their  letters  will  make  their  descrip- 
tive correspondence  and  journals  vastly  more  interesting  and  valuable. 
Children  thus  practiced  will  know  just  what  they  can  and  what  they 
cannot  draw.  They  will  look  upon  the  handling  of  the  pencil  as  a  na- 
tural thing,  from  which  use,  not  beauty,  is  the  principal  product. 

The  articles  on  "Drawing,"  now  appearing  in  successive  issues  of 
"  The  Student,"  are  prepared  by  a  successful  teacher  of  the  art.  It  is 
a  subject  too  much  neglected,  and  we,  like  many  others,  we  presume, 
have  had  occasion  to  lament  the  deficiency  of  our  education  in  this  re- 
spect. We  hope  the  articles  will  stir  up  inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  sup- 
ply some  valuable  practical  suggestions. 


A  revival  of  publishing  efforts  and  projects  seems  to  be  in  order  among 
Friends.  A  "  Publishing  Association  of  Friends,"  of  which  A.  H.  Pick- 
ering is  President,  has  recently  been  formed  at  Chicago,  which  is  to  con- 
duct a  number  of  religious  and  philanthropic  papers,  and  "it  is  thought 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  monthly  magazine  may  be  pro- 
vided which  will  do  credit  to  the  Society."  In  Philadelphia  the  Tract 
Repository  has  been  periodically  published  by  David  Heston,  Frankford, 
for  several  years  past,  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  the  negroes  of 
the  South,  and  we  have  recently  seen  the  first  number  of  The  Indian* s 
Friend^  to  be  issued  monthly,  and  distributed  without  charge  among  the 
Indians.  It  is  edited  by  Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  325  Pine  street.  Periodi- 
cals such  as  the  two  latter,  are  useful  just  in  so  far  as  they  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  mental  condition,  and  appeal  to  the  moral  virtues  of  the 
class  for  which  they  are  intended. 


The  JoutnaX  of  Education  makes  mention  of  a  school  in  North  Carolina 
under  the  care  of  one  Robert  Bingham,  which  presents  some  points  of 
special  interest.  The  principal  himself  is  the  fourth  in  a  line  of  success- 
ful teachers.  The  school  has  been  in  continuous  session  through  the 
present  century — even  during  the  civil  war.  The  buildings  are  of  the 
plainest,  but  ample  in  extent  for  three  hundred  boys.  The  practical 
Scotch-Irish  founder  laid  down  two  principles  at  the  start,  which  have 
always  been  kept  in  view : 

Firstj  put  your  money  into  brains  instead  of  "bricks,  and  trust  to  Provi- 
dence and  the  common-sense  of  the  people  to  give  every  meritorious 
achooi  a  suitable  habitation ;  Second,  never  refuse  to  give  an  education  to 
a  boy  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  as  long  as  you  cAn  help  him  from 
your  own  pocket,  or  persuade  people  who  have  money  to  come  to  his  aid, 
relying  on  his  honor  for  repayment  of  the  loan. 
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SCIENCE    VERSUS  THE    CLASSICS. 

Concluded  from  page  004. 

All  will  agree  with  Dr.  Barnard  that,  "  what  the  school  and  the 
college  accomplish  for  the  individual  who  enjoys  their  advantages, 
is  to  fit  him  to  take  his  education  into  his  own  hands.  No  man 
who  remains  stationary  at  the  point  where  the  college  leaves  him, 
can  ever  be  distinguished  in  any  vocation,  or  prove  a  successful 
laborer  in  any  part  of  the  intellectual  field."'  Now  while  it  is  an 
exceptional  thing  for  a  graduate  to  interest  himself  in  Latin  and 
Greek  after  he  has  received  his  diploma,  those  who  have  been  early 
instructed  in  science,  will  in  most  instances,  continue  the  study 
through  life.  Whatever  may  be  their  vocations,  they  will  find  the 
habits  of  observation  and  Reduction  gained  through  this  training, 
of  ever  recurring  utility;  and  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  workshop, 
the  office,  or  the  field,  there  will  always  be  present  subjects  that  in- 
terest and  instruct,  while  they  invite  continued  inquiry  into  the 
abounding  mysteries  of  the  natural  world.  **  It  is  more  easy  at  an 
early  age,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  to  fix  a  child's  mind  upon  some- 
thing which  it  sees,  than  upon  an  abstraction,"  and  later, "  the  study 
of  science  and  scientific  investigation  call  forth  different  faculties  of 
the  mind  from  those  which  are  developed  by  the  studies  of  mathe- 
matics and  classics,  and  by  neglecting  physical  science  these  faculties 
lie  dormant."  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  lamenting  this  neglect  of  science 
observes,  "  I  have  known  men  quite  late  in  life,  who  have  forgotten 
all  the  Latin  and  Greek  which  they  spent  their  earlier  years  in  ac- 
quiring, hit  upon  geology  or  some  other  branch,  and  all  at  once 
their  energies  have  been  awakened,  and  you  have  been  astonished 
to  see  how  they  came  out.  They  would  have  taken  that  line  long 
before,  and  have  done  good  work  in  it,  had  they  been  taught  the 
elements  of  it,  at  school." 

"The  world,"  says  William  Peun,  "is  certainly  a  great  and 
stately  volume  of  natural  things,  and  may  be  not  improperly  styled, 
the  hieroglyphics  of  a  better."  To  make  himself  acquainted  with 
this  wondrous  volume,  should  be  the  desire  of  every  rightly  directed 
student.  The  range  of  science  is  from  the  infinitely  minute,  to  the 
infinitely  vast,  and  is  limitless  as  the  universe.  When  a  friend 
was  complaining  to  Linnseus,  that  Sweden  did  not  afford  scope  for 
the  study  of  nature,  the  sage  replied,  by  laying  his  hand  over  a 
bit  of  moss  upon  which  he  was  reclining,  and  saying,  "  Under  this 
palm  is  material  for  the  study  of  a  life  time." 

There  is  a  class  of  men  who  appear  "  to  have  eyes  in  the  back  of 
their  heads,  and  to  see  the  path  only  that  has  been  trodden."  This 
class  is  constitutionally  blind  to  all  true  progress,  and  deems  the 
philosophical  thinker  but  a  troubler  in  Israel, — a  nuisance  that 
should  be  suppressed.  Those  who  have  studied  the  growth  of  civili- 
zation and  human  progress,  and  have  aimed  to  keep  themselves 
abreast  of  the  thought  of  the  day,  have  learned  that  new  revelations 
of  philosophy  are  preparing  opinions  for  the  coming  generation, — 
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are  mouldiog  the  thought  that  shall  be  popular  among  those  who 
cannot  or  who  will  not  think  for  themselves.  These  opinions  are 
too  far  in  advance  to  be  acceptable  to  those  "  whose  eyes  are  in  the 
back  of  their  heads/'  and  who  gaze  only  upon  the  path  over  which 
they  have  passed,  unconscious  that  it  was  marked  out  by  the  thinker 
of  the  preceding  age.  The  uncultivated  world  does  not  think,  it 
merely  feels,  and  appropriates  the  opinions  which  it  finds  ready 
prepared  by  the  students  of  natural  law,— the  seekers  for  wisdom 
among  the  works  of  God.  The  common  mind  may  be  aptly  com- 
pared to  a  dead  fish  floating  upon  the  current.  A  living  fish  pre- 
fers to  swim  against  the  current :  he  finds  that  his  blood  is  thus 
oxygenized,  gains  force,  and  learns  that  he  is  alive.  The  advocate 
of  new  truths  enjoys  a  similar  experience,  through  the  added  power 
he  acquires  from  friction  with  error  to  which  he  is  continually  ex- 
posed.    Robust  thinkers  are  not  swayed  by  the  popular  mind. 

That  philosophy  which  would  unsettle  his  faith  and  lead  the 
voung  enquirer  away  from  God,  we  would  unhesitatingly  repudiate, 
^hat  many  students  have  been  thus  led  we  cannot  deny,  out  the 
ignorant  only  can  fancy,  that  this  is  the  legitimate  tendency  of  true 
science.  Those  who  have  stumbled,  have  done  so  because,  instead 
of  remaining  humble  enquirers,  they  have  become  exalted  by  their 
imagined  superior  insight  into  the  principles  that  govern  in  the  out- 
ward world,  and  assumed  that  having  mastered  the  operations  of  a 
few  laws,  they  have  therefore  grasped  the  force  that  direct*  the 
machine,  and  have  been  tempted  to  entertain  the  vain  dream  of  a 
"  dead  universe  governed  by  an  absent  God."  True  science  is  ever 
the  handmaid  of  religion.  Has  not  Christ's,  kingdom  in  the  earth 
progressed  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  have  not  base 
superstitions  shrunk  away  before  the  light  of  advancing  science? 
When  would  mankind  have  been  redeemed  from  the  thraldom  of 
Rome  had  not  the  invention  of  printing  struck  from  Catholicism 
its  commanding  advantage  of  a  monopoly  of  inter-communication. 
Against  this  new  art  the  frantic  struggles  of  the  powers  of  ignorance 
were  unavailing,  and  intellectual  inter-communication  was  secured. 
To  this,  modern  society  owes  many  of  its  most  striking  character- 
istics, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  spreading  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture among  "  the  nations  that  have  long  sat  in  darkness."  Have 
not  all  untrammeled  investigations  in  science  resulted  in  the  highest 
good  to  religion  also,  and  are  not  our  hopes. of  the  wider  spread  of 
true  religion,  elevated  by  our  trust  that  science  jvill  more  and  more 
continue  "to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man?"  Let  religion 
and  science — the  knowledge  of  our  spiritual  and  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  our  material  duties,  move  hand  in  hand  in  the  great 
work  of  human  elevation.  It  is  not  by  saturating  the  minds  of  our 
youth  with  the  eflete  learning  of  the  ancients,  not  by  drilling  them 
in  forms  of  words,  that  we  can  hope  to  raise  the  world,  or  advance 
our  status  upon  earth.  The  modern  scheme  of  education  should 
partake  of  the  expanding  character  of  modern  life  and  thought. 
No  longer  are  the  few  trained  in  cloistered  halls,  but  the  many, — 
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the  masses,  clamor  for  intellectual  life.  Let  the  classics  remain  the 
specialty  of  the  devotees  of  mere  learning,  but  let  science,  which  is 
systematized  knowledge,  and  is  a  birthright  of  the  people, — a  guide 
to  the  arts  of  daily  practical  life, — an  essential  to  that  progress  in 
the  many  paths  to  the  nobler  life  and  growth,  which  they  are  to 
attain,  oe  free  to  all  who  may  wish  to  partake  of  its  blessed  fruits. 
Knowledge  should  be  the  clothing  of  every  mind,  while  learning 
must  remain  but  its  ornament. 

Jambs  8.  Lippincott. 


There  are  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  words  in  the  un- 
abridged dictionary.  I  know  a  lady  who  can  spell  only  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  of  them  right.  She  steers  clear  of  the  rest.  She 
can't  learn  any  more. 

So  her  letters  always  consist  of  those  constantly  recurring  one 
hundred  and  eighty  words.  Now  and  then  when  she  finds  herself 
obliged  to  write  upon  a  subject  which  necessitates  the  use  of  some 
other  words,  she— well,  she  don't  write  upon  that  subject. 

I  have  a  relative  in  New  York  who  is  almost  sublimely  gifted. 
She  can't  spell  any  word  right.  There  is  a  game  called  Verbarium. 
A  dozen  people  are  each  provided  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  across  the 
top  of  which  is  written  a  long  word  like  kaleidoicopieal^  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  the  game  is  to  see  who  can  make  up  the  most 
words  out  of  that  in  three  minutes,  always  beginning  with  the 
initial  letter  of  the  word. 

Upon  one  occasion  the  word  chosen  was  cofferdam.  When  time 
was  called  everybody  had  built  from  five  to  twenty  words,  except 
this  young  lady.  She  had  only  one  word — calf.  We  all  studied  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  "  Why  there  is  no  /  in  cofiTerdam."  Then 
we  examined  her  paper. 

To  the  eternal  honor  of  that  uninspired,  unconscious,  sublimely- 
independent  soul,  be  it  said,  she  had  spelled  that  word — caff!  If 
anybody  here  can  spell  calf  more  sensibly  than  that,  let  him  step  to 
the  front — Mark  Twain  in  YouUCa  Qnnpanion. 


While  I  believe  that  studying  for  marks  only  should  be  dis- 
couraged, and  always  is  discouraged  by  the  best  teachers,  I  deem  a 
system  of  marking  absolutely  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the 
best  results.  A  skilful  and  conscientious  teacher  will  discourage 
and  prevent  any  pett^  jealousies,  or  undue  spirit  of  rivalry  among 
the  students.  I  am  in  favor  of  making  the  marks  depend  upon 
frequent  and  unannounced  examinations  upon  the  general  subject 
in  hand,  and  not  very  much  upon  the  aaily  recitation.  Daily 
marking  interferes  with  a  teacher's  work  before  his  class.  His 
whole  thought  should  be  directed  toward  teaching  the  subject  in 
the  clearest  and  most  forcible  manner. — E,  H.  MagUl  in  FriencU' 
Intelligencer. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  READING  AN  ARTICLE  ENTITLED 
"SCIENCE  VERSUS  THE  CLASSICS." 

The  thoughts  which  I  here  offer  are  not  meant  to  be  a  "  plea  for 
the  Classics/'  but  I  simply  wish  to  criticise  certain  statements,  and 
above  all  the  spirit  shown  in  an  article,  in  the  foregoing  number  of 
"  The  Student,"  entitled  "  Science  V8,  The  Classics." 

The  author  writes,  as  he  says,  "  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  looked  into  this  controversy,"  and  for  the  benefit  of  this  same 
unknown  class,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  points. 

The  spirit  of  his  article  may  not  unfairly  be  illustrated  from  the 
title.  That  little  Latin  word  "  versus"  carries  with  it  an  unwholesome 
atmosphere.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which  we  have  seen  in  another 
controversy — "  Science  vs.  Religion."  This  latter  sprang  from  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  essential  oneness  of  all  God's  truth,  and  was 
nursed  by  pedantic  ignorance.  This  fancied  divorce  between 
science  and  religion  is  happily  now  a  thing  of  the  past  to  men  of 
Christian  intelligence,  but  the  cause  of  religion,  on  account  of  this 
controversy,  has  had  to  withstand  a  heavy  and  needless  strain. 

Now  the  writer  of  the  article  which  we  are  considering,  is  not  — 
if  one  may  judge  from  what  he  so  justly  says  about  the  need  of  a 
thorough  study  of  English — an  adherent  of  the  so-called  "  practical" 
school.  It  is  therefore  the  more  surprising  that  he  finds  occasion 
to  say,  e,  g. ;  "  Knowledge  of  things  is  of  more  importance  than 
knowledge  of  words."  Now  "  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
looked  into  this  controversy,"  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  in  so  far  as 
an  antithesis  can  be  thought  of  as  existing  between  toorda  and  other 
things,  and  in  so  far  as  we  can  apply  this  to  the  study  of  the  classics, 
it  applies  only  on  the  philological  or  scientific  side.  For  as  to  the 
literary  side,  no  study  I  imagine  is  more  hopelessly  encyclopedic. 
This  brings  us  at  once  to  one  of  his  main  points.  "  The  argument," 
he  says,  "  most  strenuously  urged  in  favor  of  the  classics  is  the 
philological  one."  By  this,  as  I  infer  from  the  context,  he  means 
the  advantages  which  have  been  and  still  are  to  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  comparative  philology.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  our 
friend  has  taken  the  trouble  to  write  his  article  as  a  polemic  against 
specialists  in  language.  Surely  he  is  dealing  with  the  problem  as 
it  affects  the  curriculum  of  general  education.  But,  if  so,  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  any  one  would  wish  to  teach  Sanskrit,  either 
in  the  high  schools  or  in  the  early  part  of  a  college  course,  albeit 
the  teacher  himself  may,  and  indeed  must,  continually  give  to  the 
student  the  results  of  philological  inquiry.  Still  further,  I  deny 
that  the  chief  argument  for  including  Greek  and  Latin  in  a  cur- 
riculum, designed  to  give  the  most  general  foundation  for  the  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  life,  is  the  philological,  if  he  mean  by 
"  philological"  a  mere  acquaintance  with  certain  suflSxes,  prefixes 
and  roots.  This  is  but  an  incidental,  though  an  important,  gain. 
Comparative  philology  in  the  last  half  century  has  made  good,  by 
tangible  results,  its  claim  to  its  position  as  a  definite  science,  along- 
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aide  of  biology,  chemistry  or  geology,  and  as  a  science  its  merits  or 
demerits  may  be  left  to  specialists  who  contemplate  entering  upon 
it.  But  our  friend  is  not  content  to  do  this.  He  jumbles  up  the 
conditions  of  elementary  and  advanced  education  together,  so  that 
one  can  scarcely  tell  hands  from  legs.  Thus  he  quotes  Macau  lay  as 
speakingunfavorably  of  the  effects  of  classical  studies  upon  '^  those  who 
follow  them  with  extreme  assiduity"  and  again  quotes, "A  powerful 
mind  which  has  been  long  eniployed"  etc.  Compare  thb  now  with  the 
other  part  of  the  argument  where  our  friend  quotes  authority  to  show 
that  "not  one  in  a  hundred  school-boys  learn  to. read  Latin  even 
decently  well."  Now  on  what  possible  basis  these  two  quotations 
could  be  made  to  apply  to  the  same  set  of  individuals  we  fail  to 
discover.  For  if  we  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Macaulay 
was  speaking  of  unfledged  undergraduates  when  he  speaks  of  those 
"long  employed"  and  those  "following  with  extreme  assiduity" — 
granting  this,  I  say,  the  other  side  of  his  argument  falls  completely, 
for  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
the  old  English  system,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  boys  did  not 
learn  to  read  Latin  even  decently  well.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
concentrating  our  attention  for  a  moment  on  American  school  boys, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  cannot  urge  against  a  system,  which  on 
account  of  lack  of  time  does  not  produce  ripe  fruit,  the  very  same 
objections  which  have  been  brought  forward  against  another  system, 
because  it  devotes  too  much  time  and  attention  to  a  given  line  of 
study.  Yet  this  is  practically  what  he  does.  Our  boys  spend  so  much 
time  on  Latin  that  their  minds  are  warped  and  narrowed.  Our 
boys  get  so  little  Latin  that  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  He 
fancies  that  he  escapes  this  difficulty  by  his  quotation  about  Colum- 
bia College.  In  rejly  thereto  I  would  say  that  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  Columbia  College  that  will  enable 
me  to  give  what  I  suppose  is  the  true  interpretation  of  its  Presi- 
dent's remarks,  but  I  have  direct  knowledge  of  Princeton,  Amherst, 
Yale,  Harvard  and  other  colleges,  and  I  will  simply  say  that  where 
the  student  has  had  the  proper  school  preparation  for  college  and 
has  not  systematically  shirked  his  work  while  in  college,  the  results 
are  very  different  from  those  which  are  held  up  to  us  as  typical. 
Ability  to  translate  Latin  at  sight  may  be  and  is  obtained  readily, 
if  the  study  be  pursued  as  one  would  study  French  for  instance. 
This,  however,  I  would  say  in  passing,  is  not  the  sole  end  in  view. 

Macaulay's  remarks,  however,  do  not,  if  I  gather  the  drift  of 
them,  apply  to  school  or  college  boys,  but  to  advanced  specialists 
who,  as  above  stated,  are  outside  the  pale  of  this  discussion. 

Another  implication  I  cannot  allow  to  pass  unchallenged.  I  mean 
the  reaction  against  the  classics.  Undoubtedly  this  has  been  very 
marked  of  recent  years.  What  is  the  result  ?  The  elective  system. 
Towards  what  does  that  point?  The  discontinuance  of  the  study 
of  the  classics  in  the  near  future  ?  By  no  means.  It  does  not, 
now  that  scientists  (in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word)  have  regained 
their  soberer  judgment,  imply  that  the  chemist  or  the  biologist  do 
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not  want  the  same  thorough  foundation,  the  same  chance  for  ap- 
preciating life  that  anyone  else  does.  It  does  imply  that  a  number 
of  minds,  whose  bent  is  decidedly  in  another  direction,  are  freed  from 
pursuing  any  given  subject  beyond  the  point  where  it  is  shown  that 
they  are  ready  to  turn  themselves  in  some  special  direction  or  direc- 
tions. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact  if  our  friend  will  read  the  educational  notes 
in  our  journals  from  time  to  lime,  he  will  see  that  a  re-reaction 
(if  he  will  pardon  the  term)  may  be  discovered  within  the  last  five 
years.  President  Eliot  said  very  recently  in  Philadelphia  that  the 
result  of  the  elective  system  at  Harvard  College  has  been  to  stimulate 
and  to  develop  all  the  main  branches  of  study,  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  falling  off,  perhaps,  in  the  one  department  of  mathe- 
matics. In  point  of  numbers  and  the  tangible  excellence  of  scholar- 
ship in  classics  and  in  the  sciences,  the  gaiu,  he  said,  has  been  great. 
Testimony  from  this  source,  I  think,  should  have  at  least  equal 
weight  to  an  American  with  any  writers,  however  brilliant,  writing 
in  another  land  and  of  circumstances  very  different  from  our  own. 

On  another  point  I  must  sharply  join  issue.  His  strictures  on 
the  immoral  effects  of  the  classics  are  most  unjust,  and  may  be  mis- 
leading "  to  those  who  have  not  looked  into  this  controversy."  One 
might  infer  that  the  classics  which  we  read  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges consisted  of  selected  immoralities  from  Aristophanes,  Lucian 
and  Ovid.  He  is  unconsciously,  no  doubt,  reverting  to  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  the  English  schools,  and  supposes  the  student  al- 
ready to  have  learned  to  read  with  such  ease  as  to  have  exhausted 
at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  all  the  pure  and  ennobling  literature  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  We  are  somewhat  in  the  dark,  it 
must  be  confessed,  as  to  our  friend's  real  views  on  the  subject,  but 
he  would  scarcely  say  that  Paradise  Lost  was  unfit  to  read  on 
account  of  its  gross,  grotesque  and  certainlv  unworthv  representa- 
tion of  the  world  of  spirits.  Because  Dryden  has  taken  Juvenal 
and  made  his  frank  war  upon  licentiousness  occasion  to  exhibit  his 
own  and  the  English  tongue's  power  of  expansive  lewdness,  are  we 
to  turn  aside  from  all  contemporary  English  literature?  As  to  the 
quotations  from  Carlyle  it  might  well  be  left  to  any  reader  of  the 
"Reminiscences"  to  say  whether  Carlyle's  father  would  make  a 
very  desirable  model  of  a  well-rounded  man. 

On  another  point  the  writer  has  forestalled  me.  He  admits  the 
likelihood  of  the  objection  that  he  is  bringing  up  exceptions.  That 
is  very  true,  but  I  want  to  notice  one  of  these  exceptions.  About 
Keats  he  might  have  spoken  far  more  strongly  than  he  has  done. 
In  his  "  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn" — nay  in  two  lines — 

"  To  what  green  altar,  0  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  tne  skies" — 

Keats  has  caught  and  held  fast  all  the  spirit  of  the  Panathenaic 
procession,  that  universality  of  symbolism  which  one  meets  again 
in  the  immortal  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.    But  Keats  was  an  ex- 
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ceptioDal  genius,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  strengthens  the  argument 
much  to  bring  him  up  here.  If  a  contest  of  this  kind  were  desira- 
ble I  might  mention  Gladstone.  Gladstone — not  a  sickly,  abnormal 
genius,  but  a  normally  developed  Englishman,  who  among  scholars 
is  known  for  his  acute  investigations  in  Homeric  Greek,  and  through- 
out the  civilized  world  is  known  as  the  foremost  representative  of 
broad  and  practical,  humane  and  honorable  statesmanship.  In  his 
case  assuredly  the  following  of  classical  research  with  "extreme  as* 
siduity"  has  neither  "contracted  his  views"  nor  "deadened  his 
sensibilities."  Nor  do  I  think  Keatd  a  verv  happy  illustration  of 
the  salutary  effects  upon  one's  English  style  of  an  ignorance  of 
Greek.  What  do  we  think  of  a  man  who  could  allow  himself,  as 
Keats  does  in  Endymion,  to  say  : 

— "a  bunch  of  blooming  plums, 
Beady  to  melt  between  an  mfant's  guma" ! ! 

Had  he  been  more  of  a  classical  scholar,  perhaps  our  friend  would 
say,  he  would  not  have  marred  the  simplicity  of  the  verse  and  its 
unbroken  slush,  by  writing  '^  infant"  where  he  might  have  used  the 
English  word  "  baby."  "  Poor  Keats !"  Who  can  tell  ?  He  died 
young. 

One  more  point  calls  for  especial  notice.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  one  who,  while  professing  to  take  broad  views  of  the  progress  of 
the  human  race,  could  make  such  an  extraordinary  reference  to 
the  Renaissance,  did  not  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  overlook  tha 
happy  release  from  servitude  to  the  last  traces  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
which  this  past  year  has  brought  to  the  Christian  world.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  conclusion  of  his  article  something  will  be 
added  to  remove  the  impression  which  his  remarks  on  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  must  make  upon  any  stranger.  The 
inconsiderate  haste  of  theologians  and  divines  in  fulminating  from 
their  pulpits  superficial  criticisms  against  this  work,  before  the  ink 
was  scarcely  dry  on  its  pages,  differs  in  degree  only  from  similar 
criticisms  made  now.  Some  few  expressions  undoubtedly  occur 
where  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste  as  to  good  English,  but  it  re- 
quires not  a  little  grasp  of  the  subject  to  decide  just  where  these 
passages  occur.  Our  friend  did  wisely  no  doubt  to  generalize  only, 
it  were  dangerous  to  give  many  concrete  illustrations,  lest  some 
reason  for  the  change  might  be  found  lurking  in  an  uususpected 
corner.  General  statements,  however,  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
say,  may  be  summarily  answered.  Not,  I  believe,  till  this  genera- 
tion, or  possibly  still  another,  shall  have  passed  away,  will  it  be  possi- 
ble fairly  to  weigh  all  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  revision,  and  to 
father  up  for  posterity  the  net  total  of  gain.  But  meanwhile  we 
now  that  we  have  received  a  priceless  gift.  Grant  all  the  margin 
that  is  desired  for  difference  of  opinion  on  mere  matters  of  taste,  and 
there  still  looms  up  the  one  great  fact  that  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  original  Greek  has  now,  and  not  till  now,  been  obtained. 
One  man,  now  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism,  and  one  only,  will 
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I  mention,  of  those  whose  intellect  and  faith,  whose  culture  and 
prayers  were  freely  given  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  work.  Dean 
Stanley's  name  alone  should  suffice  to  meet  the  sweeping  arrogance 
of  the  strictures  made  upon  this  labor  of  love.  But  as  something 
more  tangible  than  the  mere  mention  of  names,  I  will  ask  every 
candid  reader  of  "  The  Student,"  before  he  allows  himself  to  be 
misled  by  hasty  criticism  and  glittering  generalization,  to  read 
Farrar's  recent  article— "The  Revised  Version  and  its  Assailants,'^ 
{Contemporary  Review^  March,  1882.) 

At  one  point  indeed  our  friend  does  seem  to  me  to  touch  bottom. 
When  he  speaks  of  the  need  of  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
English,  of  the  need  to  prosecute  this  at  all  hazards,  I  agree  with 
him  heartily.  Just  in  what  proportion  to  other  studies,  or  in  what 
manner  English  is  to  be  taught,  are  details  which  cannot  be  entered 
upon  here.  Indeed  in  the  continuation  of  the  article,  which  we 
are  discussing,  we  may  hope  for  some  suggestions  as  well  as  for  a 
correction  of  some  of  the  views  which  may,  perhaps,  have  been  but 
partiv««"fe»  «*^erstood  and  therefore  misconstrued. 

V/i^^other  >*or»r  Jn  mind  that  the  primary  aim  of  education  is  to 
1  ,  /'*ral  ^ff^f  training y  while  the  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  any 
^iVetf/acto  iSa  matter  of  only  secondary  importance,  all  details  of 
this  kind  may  be  left  with  perfect  unconcern  to  any  jury  of  fair- 
minded  investigators.  "The  average  college  graduate  i-  almost 
certain  to  be  a  mere  baby"  not  only,  as  he  says,  in  classid^.  but  in 
all  other  branches  of  which  he  gains  the  rudiments  onlyyn  this 
preliminary  preparation  for  life.  \ 

"  New  occasions  teach  new  duties"  and  it  were  foolish  ind^d  to 
remain  shackled  by  old  traditions.  One  aim  of  this  articl(^  has 
been  to  show  that  a  readjustment  is  constantly  going  on  in  our 
higher  places  of  learning.  "Its  aim  above  all  is  to  ask  the  well- 
wishers  of  education  to  meet  one  another  in  a  friendly  and  candid 
spirit  that  the  time  and  energy,  now  lost  in  senseless  pluming  of 
feathers  and  triumphant  gobbling,  may  be  saved  for  serious  and 
effective  work.  Francis  G.  Allinson. 


[On  the  subject  of  the  last  two  articles  we  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing communications. — Editors.] 

I  cut  the  enclosed  article*  on  John  Bright  from  a  newspaper, 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  "The 
Student."  The  views  expressed  correspond  with  some  impressions 
that  I  have  received  respecting  the  disqualification  that  over-crowd- 
ing the  mind  with  too  many  subjects  of  study  may  produce;  and 
especially  the  diluting  and  weakening  tendency  on  some  minds  of 
long  drillings  in  the  ancient  classics. 

The  themes  of  thought  and  habits  of  life  of  the  elite  of  Homer's 
age  I  apprehend,  can  afford  but  a  shallow  soil  for  Christian  truth  or 

*  The  article  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  the  present  number  of  "  The  Student." 
—[Eds.] 
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true  manliness,  to  the  student  of  the  19th  eeutury.  Is  not  the  time 
spent  in  acquiring  the  reputation  of  "  Scholarship"  in  the  classic  or 
academic  sense  of  that  term,  often  wasted  on  men  who  should  fill 
the  role  of  a  Garfield  or  a  Moody,  an  Abbott  Lawrence  or  John 
Jay? 

In  considering  the  subject,  Seienee  vs.  The  Classics,  I  have  thought 
that  the  accompanying  extract  from  Prof  W.  B.  Carpenter  might 
appropriately  fill  a  few  lines  thereon.  The  passage  contains  the 
key  to  the  inability  the  classical  and  simply  literary  mind  ever  finds 
in  attempts  to  comprehend  scientific  thought,  or  to  grasp  a  philo- 
sophical idea. 

Evidence  of  Prof.  W.  B.  Carpenter  of  Lontion  University,  and 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society. 

"  Question. — Have  you  observed  that  there  is  a  curiosity  and  in- 
terest with  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  the  outward  world  in  youth, 
emerging  from  childhood  ?  ,>  ^.  oioea^ 

Answer. — I  think  there  is,  if  it  is  not  repressed..,,  have"^'^      *  ^s, 
that  the  tendency  of  public-school  education  is  to  .'  tell  ?     •^^^• 
curiosity — to  withdraw  the  attention  so  completely .  ro.. 
jects  that  it  has  no  development.  *  * 

Question. — Is  it  the  result  of  your  experience,  that,  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  physical  sciences  and  of  the  methods  of  investigation 
employed  in  their  study,  the  mind  does  not  receive  as  good  a  train- 
ing as  it  might  do  ? 

Answer. — I  have  been  acquainted  with  several  gentlemen  who 
have  passed  with  distinction  through  a  course  of  public-school  and 
university  training,  and  who  have  confessed  to  me  with  regret,  their 
inaptitude  to  understand  any  scientific  subject  whaiever ;  their  want 
not  only  of  the  knowledge,  but  of  the  mental  aptitude." 


How  poor  and  helpless,  how  mere  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  in 
the  world  over  which  he  has  no  rule,  must  he  be  who  has  not  God 
all  one  with  him !  Not  otherwise  can  his  life  be  free  save  in  moving 
in  loveliest  harmony  with  the  will  and  life  of  the. only  freedom — 
that  which  wills  and  we  are ! — 

An  every-day  religion — one  that  loves  the  duties  of  our  common 
walk  ;  one  that  makes  an  honest  man  ;  one  that  accomplishes  an 
intellectual  and  moral  growth  in  the  subject ;  one  that  works  in  all 
weather,  and  improves  all  opportunities,  will  best  and  most  healthily 
promote  the  power  of  the  Gospel. 

When  God  has  a  great  work  for  any  one  to  do  in  the  world,  He 
usually  gives  him  a  peculiar  training  for  it ;  and  that  training  is 
just  what  no  earthly  friend  would  choose  for  him  ;  and  sometimes 
it  is  so  long  continued  that  there  seems  to  be  but  little  time  left  for 
work. — ilary  I/yon. 
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SPELLING   REFORM. 

The  last  article  of  J.  F.  Davis,  starts  out  with  the  assertion  "  The 
process  of  amendiDg  Euglish  spelling  must  be  a  gradual  one." 
This  it  supported  by  the  statement  that  those  who  have  invented 
phonetic  systems  of  spelling  have  failed  to  introduce  them.  The  latter 
!s  historically  true,  but  hardly  sustains  the  former  position.  Or  should 
it  be  for  the  chronicler  of  a  coming  era  to  record  it  as  fact  that 
our  spelling  was  gradually  brought  to  a  phonetic  standard,  that 
period  seems  so  far  in  the  dim  future,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
what  peoples  may  then  exist  to  enjoy  such  simple  spelling.  Were 
no  other  course  possible  than  this  gradual  process,  it  might  be 
entertained  with  complacency.  A  few  individuals  may  adopt  it. 
A  few  papers  and  books  may  be  printed  in  that  style.  But  it  is 
not  supposable  that  such  half-way  reform  can  ever  be  adopted  as 
the  standard  spelling,  even  for  the  time  being.  It  was  employed 
by  T.  S.  Grimke  50  years  ago,  but  died  (except  in  his  books)  with 
the  li^jrof  its  author. 

^  All  "the  marked  improvements  which  distinguish  our  age  are 
h^tgf^  due  to  the  exact  truth  of  their  principles.  So  long  as  maq- 
Kind  were  in  a  maze  of  doubt  about  first  principles,  their  specula- 
tions were  fruitless.  But  when  certain  knowledge  was  arrived  at, 
as  for  instance  atomic  combinations  in  chemistry,  the  nature  of 
electricity,  or  the  power  of  steam,  we  note,  with  much  satisfaction, 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  further  developments  in  these  directions, 
and  their  being  pressed  into  our  service. 

Our  venerated  spelling,  with  all  its  absurdities,  partakes  of  this  idea 
or  character  of  firmness.  No  one  is  thought  fit  for  the  cultured  walks 
of  life  until  he  has  mastered  it.  His  literary  productions  would 
fail  of  their  effect,  were  the  reader's  attention  continually  arrested 
by  words  "spelled  wrong."  We  do  surmount  these  difficulties,  and 
our  children  can  doubtless  surmount  them  as  well  as  we  have  done; 
and  with  the  orthography  as  it  is,  and  as  it  has  been  since  the  days 
of  Addison,  we  (of  the  English  tongue,)  have  attained  a  distiuction 
in  literature  that  is  surely  enough  to  satisfy  the  pride  of  any  one. 
Now  suppose  the  fixed  concomitant  of  all  this  achievement  is  given 
up.  Suppose  we  start  upon  the  career  of  gradual  reform.  Suppose 
further  we  so  far  gain  the  attention  of  scholars,  as  to  enlist  the 
efforts  of  many  of  them  in  its  cause.  Who  does  not  see  that  we 
shall  be  launched  upon  a  sea  of  controversy — that  the  spelling  of  no 
one,  or  of  no  party,  will  be  respected.  All  acknowledging  their 
systems  are  defective,  we  may  be  remanded  to  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  when  no  one  adhered  even  to  his 
own  spelling. 

The  phonetic  books,  published  by  Pitman  &  Ellis  about  1846, 
were  not  expected  to  supersede  the  books  of  the  old  orthography 
at  that  time.  It  was  the  great  feature  of  that  system  that  it  was  a 
simple  means  of  teaching  children  to  read.  It  was  claimed  that  it 
would  save  three  years  of  pupilage,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  as  an 
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average  this  claim  is  much  too  high.  It  was  advocated  on  behalf 
of  a  class  who  have  no  power  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  when  some  generatious  thus  traiued  should  realize  its 
advantages,  it  might  be  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  the  general 
voice  of  the  literary  world  would  recommend  its  adoption  in  standard 
publications. 

This  ultimate  adoption — ^the  displacement  of  our  present  time- 
honored  books,  was  (be  it  observed)  but  a  secondary  purpose.  If 
scholarship  could  be  had  for  the  masses,  if  the  children  of  the  poor 
could  be  taught  to  read  at  once,  so  that  their  opportunities  at  school 
should  not  be  wasted,  the  books  for  information  in  our  libraries  would 
be  equally  available,  whether  in  one  garb  or  the  other.  The  old 
spelling  is  right  on  the  authority  of  the  dictionary.  The  new  would 
be  right  on  the  vet  firmer  authority  of  vocal  analysis.  Each  upon 
a  basis  settled  beyond  dispute,  we  might  expect  the  nursling  to 
grow  with  vigor,  and  while  never  impairing  the  claims  of  its  vener- 
ated rival,  be  prepared  to  take  its  place,  should  the  latter  ever  be 
thought  sinking  beneath  the  infirmities  of  age. 

L.  Balderston. 


The  Right  Kind. — Said  one  of  the  patrons  of  a  school,  not 
long  since,  when  applying  for  a  teacher :  "  I  wish  we  could  get 
such  a  teacher  as  we  had  last  year;  he  taught  the  children 
hundreds  of  things  they  never  thought  of  before,  and  my  boy  has 
pestered  me  with  questions  ever  since ;  he  will  scarcely  give  me 
any  rest ;  he  tells  me  everything  he  has  heard  there,  and^relates  to 
me  all  the  stories  in  his  reading-book,  and  makes  comments  upon 
everything."  He  could  not  have  paid  a  higher  compliment  to  the 
former  teacher.  The  teacher  had  succeeded  in  awakening  in  the 
pupil's  mind  a  desire  to  know.  Curiosity,  that  great  incentive  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  was  fully  aroused. — Educational  News. 


Hence,  in  jealously  inspecting  the  character  of  the  intellectual 
food  which  we  assume  the  responsibility  of  handing  forth  without 
charge  to  the  community,  we  desire  that  we  may  be  kept  clear  of 
adding  aught  to  that  stream  of  polluting  reading  matter,  which  in 
this  age  of  enlightenment,  tends  so  powerfully  to  degrade  and 
brutalize  our  whole  people.  From  our  own  precious  children  we 
would  fain  keep  away  the  threatening  contamination,  if  in  our 
power  to  do  so  :  the  divine  law  of  love  to  our  neighbor  thence  in- 
structs us,  to  use  the  opportunity  to  put  far  away  the  evil  from  him 
also. — CommiUee  Oemuintown  Friends^  Library, 


Only  one  of  the  seven  workmen  employed  in  the  telescope  manu- 
factory of  Alvan  Clark  at  Cambridge  is  an  American,  and  A.  Clark 
gives  as  a  season  that  Americans  are  too  nervous  to  do  the  minute 
and  exact  work  required,  such  as  dividing  a  small  circle  of  metal 
into  440  parts. 
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VARIOUS  PHASES  OF  THE  SPELLING  REFORM. 

8UGOESTED  BY  THE  PHONETIC  PAGES  OF  RECENT  NUMBERS  OF 
"the  STUDENT." 

Dr.  Franklin  said  and  wrote  a  great  deal  about  our  incongruous 
spelling.  He  declared  that  yf  spelled  wife  better  than  wife,  and 
ridiculed  the  use  of  superfluous  letters,  in  no  gentle  manner.  He 
wrote  for  a  time  in  a  phonetic  style  of  his  own  contrivance,  making 
the  twenty-six  letters  serve  his  purpose,  but  acknowledging  that 
the  plan  was  defective.  Affairs  of  state,  hoy^ever,  demanding  the 
services  of  this  philosopher,  his  interest  in  the  subject  appears  to 
have  waned. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  the  astronomer,  favored  a  change  in  our 
system  of  spelling,  and  Sir  William  Jones,  the  great  oriental  scholar, 
was  very  decided  in  his  views  on  the  subject. 

It  was  between  thirty -five  and  forty  yeai-s  ago  that  Dr.  Comstock, 
of  Philadelphia,  proposed  a  system  of  spelling,  in  which  every  sound 
should  have  its  independent  representative  in  our  alphabet.  The 
new  characters  that  he  introduced  were  cumbrous  and  ugly  in  form, 
and  well  calculated  to  provoke  a  smile  in  those  not  much  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  idea  of  reforming  our  orthography. 

A  system  much  more  neat  in  appearance  was,  about  the  same 
time,  devised  in  England,  and  the  books  published  by  its  authors, 
Pitman  &  Ellis,  had  no  mean  circulation.  There  were  three 
brothers,  Pitman.  One  of  them,  Ben  by  name,  came  to  America 
and,  by  lecturing  in  various  places,  helped  essentially  in  the  organi- 
zation of  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  a  radical  reform.  Short- 
hand writing,  also,  claimed  the  atteution  of  this  association,  and 
Pitman's  phonetic  short-hand  soon  took  precedence  of  all  other 
modes  of  reporting  public  speeches.  Ben  Pitman  settled  at  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  phonetic  publish- 
ing house  opened,  from  which  issued  various  books  for  the  use  of 
primary  schools,  and  also  a  weekly  newspaper  The  Phonetic  Advo- 
catey  which  name  was  afterward  changed  to  The  Type  of  Times, 

A  little  later,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  a  paper  was 
started  in  New  York  city.  The  Phonetic  Propagandist.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  survived,  but  that  it  was  more  than  a  single  year 
is  attested  by  the  copy  lying  before  me,  No.  1,  Vol.  II. 

Now  I  shall  not  ask  for  space  in  "  The  Student"  to  relate  what 
I  might  concerning  the  use  of  the  Pitman  primers  and  lesson  charts 
for  teaching  children  to  read ;  suffice  it  to  say  they  were  used  in 
many  places,  and  with  great  success ;  but  the  hue  and  cry  of 
authors,  booksellers,  college  professors,  and  even  clergymen  in  their 
pulpits,  proved  more  than  the  movement  was  able  to  resist. 

No  such  men  as  Max  MUller  and  Prof.  Whitney  were  then  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks.  The  reformers  were  from  the  more  humble 
walks  of  life.  The  fact  that  niauy  names  of  distinction  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  present  movement,  argues  somewhat  for  its  prospects 
of  success. 
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Let  them  resuscitate  the  Pitman  type  and  give  the  world  a  few 
pages  of  that,  to  compare  with  the  mongrel  orthography  now  offered 
us.  Having  already  written  on  this  subject,  (Student,  Vol.  I, 
No.  7,)  I  shall  not  further  encroach  on  the  good  nature  of  editors 
and  readers,  but  recommend  the  subject  to  the  careful  and  candid 
consideration  of  all  thoughtful  educators. 

Anne  Balderston. 


"When  Should  a  Child  Begin  School?"— I  fear  many 
children  are  sent  to  school  merely  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief; 
and  to  accomplish  this  purpose  they  may  probably  begin  very  early 
indeed.  But  nothing  can  well  be  more  unfair  and  injudicious  than 
to  subject  a  child  to  irksome  confinement  and  premature  study  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  or  to  supplement  defective  methods  of  home 
training.  It  is  clear  also  that  no  fixed  age  can  be  adopted  as  the 
proper  one  for  sending  all  children  to  school.  There  are  people 
who  with  rash  consistency  light  fires  in  their  houses  on  the  first  of 
November,  and  put  by  their  overcoats  on  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
thoueh  Vennor  or  some  more  reliable  prophet  should  foretell  a 
glowmg  Indian  summer,  or  a  succession  of  Arctic  waves  late  into 
May.  So,  too,  there  are  many  parents  who  seem  to  put  their  chil- 
dren to  school  when  the  predetermined  birthday  comes,  without  the 
least  consideration  of  the  mental  and  physical  development  of  the 
subject  of  their  experiment.  The  plain  truth  is  that  each  child 
should  begin  school  when  he  is  fit  for  school — that  is,  when  he  is 
physically  strong  enough  to  bear  the  confinement  and  the  mental 
effort.  Few  appreciate  the  strain  that  even  two  or  three  hours*  attend- 
ance daily,  and  the  effort  to  master  two  or  three  simple  little  lessons, 
exert  on  the  sensitive  organization  of  young  children.  Their  brain 
and  nerves  are  exquisitely  delicate,  and  it  is  a  period  of  such  rapid 
growth  that  the  power  of  nutrition  is  taxed  in  supplying  material 
for  the  formation  of  perfect  tissue.  The  thousand  objects  that 
daily  attract  the  keen  observation  of  the  child,  the  new  words  and 
phrases,  the  nursery  rhymes  and  tales  and  games,  afford  stimulus 
enough  to  quicken  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties.  Abun- 
dant outdoor  exercise,  leisurely  meal-times  and  long  hours  of  un- 
broken sleep  are  absolutely  necessary  to  promote  appetite,  digestion 
and  nutrition.  Children  vary  greatly  as  to  the  age  at  which  they 
can  begin  to  bear  restraint  on  the  freedom  of  their  movements,  and 
strain  upon  their  attention  and  memory.  Mill  may  have  begun 
Greek  at  four,  but  Hunter  did  not  know  his  alphabet  at  seven. 
The  one  thing  certain  is  that  any  study  or  any  attendance  at  school 
before  the  child  can  bear  it  without  effort  or  fatigue  is  not  only 
useless  but  hurtful,  and  will  surely  retard  the  education  and  lessen 
the  future  vigor  and  capacity  of  mind. —  William  Pepper  in  "  Our 
Continent  J' 


This  world  belongs  to  the  energetic. — Emerson. 
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DRAWING. 

(mechanical.) 

III. 

While  in  free-hand  drawing  a  certain  amount  of  latitude  is  allow-  j 

able  in  what  might  be  called  accuracy  of  line,' in  mechanical  draw-  | 

ing  on  the  other  hand  there  should  lie  the  clearest  and  most  accu- 
rate expression. 

To  this  end  the  most  careful  measurements  should  be  made,  and 
these  should  be  expressed  by  fine,  clear,  steady  lines  in  the  drawing, 
as  it  will  be  very  soon  discovered  how  small  an  inaccuracy  is  liable 
to  set  the  whole  work  awry. 

Indeed,  so  much  depends  on  a  very  small  measurement,  that  the 
thickness  of  a  line  is  sometimes  apt  to  make  trouble,  and  on  this 
account  in  some  work  it  is  considered  quite  out  of  order  to  use  what 
are  usually  known  as  shade  lines,  which  consist  simply  iu  thicken- 
ing those  lines  which  show  that  side  of  the  object  which  is  supposed 
to  be  turned  away  from  the  light. 

As  mechanical  drawing  is  mainly  intended  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  him  who  thinks  out  an  idea  and  him  who 
executes  it,  it  must  be  recognized  that  both  should  appreciate  as 
clearly  as  possible  the  value  of  each  line.  A  very  rudimentary 
study  of  geometry  soon  enables  one  to  conceive  of  an  object  or 
combination  which  may  have  no  real  existence,  but  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  produce  as  a  reality.  This,  however,  would  very  often 
be  impossible  simply  by  verbal  means,  and  without  first  develop- 
ing the  idea  in  parts,  the  usual  means  being  to  show  one  or  more 
horizontal  and  four  perpendicular  projections  of  the  object,  forming 
what  might  be  designated  as  five  or  more  ideal  views  of  it,  each 
being  considered  at  a  right  angle  to  the  other ;  these  may  be  augmented 
by  sections  showing  the  solid  as  if  cut  by  given  planes,  rossibly 
this  may  be  the  easier  for  the  beginner  to  realize,  were  he  to  con- 
ceive of  the  object  as  being  placed  in  a  large  cubical  box  and  each 
point  and  line  of  the  above  mentioned  views  or  projections,  being 
brought  forward  or  upward  to  the  relative  plane  or  face  of  such 
imaginary  box,  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  between  the  object  and 
the  draftsman,  by  direct  lines,  which  will  be  of  course  at  right  angles 
to  this  plane  on  which  the  projection  is  made.  This  should  be  very 
clearly  realized  early  in  the  study,  as  there  is  frequently  a  tendency 
to  confuse  a  mechanical  view  or  projection  with  a  perspective 
or  semi-perspective  rendering  of  it,  and  as  may  readily  be  understood 
it  would  be  quite  diflScult,  and  often  impossible,  for  a  mechanic  to 
make  any  measurements  on  such  perspective  lines;  besides  which, 
unless  this  is  done  with  some  recognized  system,  it  is  more  liable 
to  give  a  wrong  idea  than  otherwise,  to  the  object  supposed  to  be 
represented. 

Isometrical  perspective  to  a  great  extent  fills  this  middle  ground, 
and  while  it  often  gives  what  at  first  sight  appears  a  dbtorted  ap- 
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pearaDce  to  the  object,  on  account  of  the  parallel  direction  of  the 
all-receding  lines,  which  in  true,  or  what  we  call  true  perspective, 
would  be  converging,  yet  there  is  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
measure  on  these  receding  lines  in  a  degree,  much  as  on  the  per- 
pendicular and  horizontal  lines  represented.  Following  out  this 
system  of  developing  the  parts  forward  or  upward  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  given  planes,  it  often  occurs  that  a  plane  of  the  object  must 
and  can  only  be  represented  as  foreshortened  and  not  capable,  of 
being  accurately  measured  in  its  development  on  that  plane,  in 
which  case  one  must  have  recourse  to  one  of  the  other  views  or 
planes  to  ascertain  its  real  size.  This,  as  much  as  any  other  reason, 
will  also  prove  that  it  is  usually  much  more  practicable  to  draw  in 
a  part,  rather  than  the  whole  of  any  of  these  developments  at  a 
time,  turning  the  attention  from  one  to  the  other  and  then  back 

Xin,  and  then  to  another  until  they  are  all  complete,  as  there  are 
lost  invariably  parts  of  one  which  cannot  be  developed  and  drawn 
in  until  another  has  become  further  developed,  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sity of  locating  points  in  one  projection  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
other,  and  on  which  the  position  of  other  points  in  the  first  depend. 
The  student  should  also  accustom  himself  to  realize  that  in  simple 
outline  work  a  curved  surface,  as  for  instance  the  development  of  a 
cylinder  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  cannot  be  shown  as  such  by  one 
projection  only,  but  will  appear  preciaelv  as  it  would  were  it  to 
represent  the  side  of  a  prism.  So  also  with  a  sphere,  which  without 
the  assistance  of  shading  and  by  one  projection  only,  will  appear 
simply  as,  and  could  not  be  distinguished  from,  the  rendering  of  a  ^ 

circular  plane  of  an  e^ual  diameter. 

By  way  of  illustrating  how  it  requires  several  developments  of 
an  object  clearly  to  describe  it  mechanically  accurately,  let  us  imagine 
a  cylinder. from  which  a  diagonal  slice  has  been  cut,  commencing  on 
the  diameter  at  one  end  and  running  out  at  the  circumference,  or 
in  other  words,  to  nothing,  at  the  other  end. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  to  make  such  mechanical  repre- 
sentation of  this  object  as  would  be  needed  for  its  actual  construction 
would  involve : 

1.  A  development  showing  its  diameter  which  would  show  simply 

a  circle. 

2.  "  "  showing  its  length  with  its  diameter  which  would 

show  as  a  parallelogram. 

3.  "  '*  showing  the  end  from  which  half  has  been  cut 

away,  which  would  show  as  a  half  disc. 

4.  "  "  the  direction  of  the  cut  which  would  appear  as 

a  truncated  wedge. 

5.  "  "  showing  the  development  of  the  elliptical  line 

which  would  be  produced  by  such  a  cut. 
C.  M.  Burns,  Jr. 


He  who  is  perfectly  vanquished  by  riches  can  never  be  just 
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ADVERTISEMENTS    AS   EDUCATORS. 

Some  months  ago,  upon  reading  in  a  certain  journal  which  had 
been  doing  good  service  in  its  special  department,  the  editor's  an- 
nouncement of  his  intention  to  double  the  number  of  its  pages 
thereafter,  the  writer  could  not  suppress  the  fear  lest  a  result  would 
follow  this  enlargement,  which  would  seriously  curtail,  if  it  did  not 
largely  counteract,  the  good  presumably  accomplished.  The  source 
whence  he  feared  untoward  results  was  from  the  character  of  the 
advertisements,  because,  as  the  journal  was  to  continue  to  be  issued 
at  the  same  subscription  price  as  before,  there  seemed  almost  a 
necessity,  as  its  circulation  was  not  large,  that  the  income  derivable 
from  advertisements  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  order 
that  the  journal  might  not  be  published  at  a  loss.  Happily,  the 
result  feared  has  not,  so  far  at  least,  been  realized. 

Advertising  agents  are  enterprising  and  persistent,  and  some  of 
them  succeed  only  too  well  in  securing  the  insertion  of  numberless 
hurtful,  or  otherwise  objectionable,  notices,  in  newspapers  and 
other  journals  both  secular  and  religious.  A  daily  paper  which 
was  recently  received  by  the  writer  from  a  correspondent  in  a 
Western  city,  was  marked  by  the  sender  as  a  marvel  of  advertising 
which  called  for  curious  inspection.  It,  however,  probably  did  not 
materially  differ  therein  from  a  hundred  others  which  might  be 
picked  from  a  general  assortment  of  such  daily  or  weekly  papers. 
The  announcements  of  patent  medicines  swallowed  up  those  of  every 
other  character,  some  of  them  being  displayed  in  large  type  with 
illustrations,  others  being  in  the  ordinary  type  of  the  paper,  adroitly 
interpolated  between  bona  fide  items  of  news.  It  is  to  be  deplored 
that  so  many  of  the  religious  papers  also  admit  the  most  of  these 
advertisements  and  insert  them  in  the  same  manner  as  above  stated, 
whilst  the  invitations  to  purchase  rum  cordials  and  revolvers,  and 
to  invest  in  speculative  undertakings,  are,  in  not  a  few  cases,  simi- 
larly brought  to  the  attention  of  professedly  Christian  readers. 

Morally  speaking,  this  education  is  manifestly  not  wholesome.  I 
have  known  a  daily  paper  of  very  large  circulation,  deservedly 
well  spoken  of  for  the  character,  in  most  respects,  of  its  "make-up," 
yet  which  regularly  admits  the  advertisements  of  theatres  of  the 
lowest  description.  When  we  consider  that  such  a  paper  finds  un- 
suspecting welcome  into  the  homes  of  merchants,  book-keepers, 
salesmen,  artisans,  mechanics  and  others,  and  that  the  invitations 
to  these  soul-destroying  resorts  are  thus  spread  continuously  and 
enticingly  before  those  who,  after  a  day  of  toil  it  may  be,  are  anxious 
to  seek  some  coveted  amusement,  we  may  feel  assured  that  the 
teaching  of  the  daily  newspaper  in  this  respect  and  in  the  publicity 
accorded  the  details  of  crime,  is  not  altogether  a  beneficent  one. 
Such  a  paper  may  be  a  contender  for  the  most  enlightened  politics, 
but  what  if  it  be  also  a  direct  agent,  through  its  advertisements, 
in  wrecking  the  souls  of  the  citizens'  helpers  and  oflfepring  ?  Be- 
cause, it  is  virtue,  as  has  been  often  said,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
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all  good  citizenship,  and  if,  whilst  attempting  to  secure  the  latter, 
we  at  the  same  time  sow  broadcast  the  seeds  of  evil,  we  will  be 
simply  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  the  political  structure  which 
we  have  essayed  to  erect. 

But,  beyond  the  daily  paper,  there  is  an  agency  which  swiftly 
tends,  as  an  educator  in  all  evil,  to  the  desolation  of  families, — 
an  evil  which  is  now  apparent  to  all,  and  its  baneful  influence 
fully  admitted.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  allude  to  the  "  boys' 
papers,"  the  "fireside  companions,"  and  the  rest  of  the  pernicious 
literature  of  the  day.  It  has  now  become  a  common  custom  in 
our  great  cities  gratuitously  to  hand  out  thousands  of  specimen 
copies  of  these  publications  at  a  time.  As,  a  few  days  ago  at  dusk, 
I  witnessed  how  three  men,  standing  at  the  intersection  of  two 
busy  streets  in  the  heart  of  Penu's  beloved  city,  handed  forth 
these  miserable  sheets  with  all  the  celerity  they  could  command, 
to  the  steady  streams  of  shop-people,  artisans  and  mill-workers  who 
were  hurrying  by  to  their  homes,  I  reflected  that  it  needed  no 
elaborate  disquisition  in  political  economy  to  show  whither  our 
Republic  is  tending.  When  publishers  of  this  trashy  and  depraving 
literature  extend  their  printing-houses  at  an  unprecedented  rate  (as 
is  now  the  state  of  the  case) — when  millions  of  their  papers  are 
eagerly  purchased  week  after  week,  and,  as  one  of  the  consequences, 
play-houses  are  filled  to  repletion  whilst  houses  of  worship  are  but 
half-filled — when  a  disregard  for  human  life,  a  light  estimate  of 
the  marriage  tie,  and  a  widespread  spirit  of  speculation,  together 
with  drunkenness,  profanity,  and  other  immoralities  increasingly 
prevail, — I  am  persuaded  that  a  large  per  centage  of  our  popula- 
tion of  fifty  million  people  are  receiving  an  education  capable  of 
sinking  them  into  a  spiritual  bondage,  far  more  cruel  and  more  to 
be  feared  than  that  political  slavery  which  fettered  the  African. 

Moreover,  there  is  not  an  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  land 
who  does  not  perceive  how  this  flood  of  noxious  reading-matter  is 
spreading  more  and  more,  and,  year  by  year,  at  an  accelerated 
rate  of  speed — probably  not  a  paper  of  respectability  which  has 
not  recently  called  attention  to  the  evil,  to  the  resultant  depravity 
directly  traceable  thereto,  and,  it  may  be,  to  the  still  more  serious 
moral  consequences  which  menace  the  future  of  society  in  this 
country.  Yet,  when  we  bring  to  remembrance  the  fact  that  the 
daily  newspapers  themselves,  as  a  class,  have  been  found  willing  to 
print,  as  a  paid  advertisement,  whole  columus  of  a  trashy  tale,  the 
continuation  of  which  would  be  found  in  such  and  such  a  named 
weekly;  that  these  specimens  of  unwholesome  literature  have  had 
multitudes  of  readers,  who  in  turn  have  become  purchasers  and 
regular  readers  of  the  advertised  story  papers  themselves,  can  we 
reach  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  dailies  were  most  efficacious 
agents  in  bringing  this  evil  upon  us  ?  Likewise,  that  to  the  incon- 
siderate or  mercenary  spirit  which  would  consent  to  insert  and 
spread  these  advertisements,  we  are  indebted  for  such  an  education 
of  the  masses,  as  now  renders  utterly  dry  and  distasteful  to  them 
that  better  sort  of  literature,  which,  under  other  conditions,  might 
reach  them  for  their  good.  Josiah  W.  Leeds. 
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WHAT   YOUNG    PEOPLE    HAVE    DONE. 
I. 

We  are  frequently  told— not  too  frequently — that  youth  is  the 
time  of  preparation.  That  as  is  the  seed  sown  then,  so  will  the 
harvest  be,  in  the  full  fruition  of  manhood,  so  will  the  store  be  in 
the  unproductive  winter  of  age.  The  very  idea  of  student-life,  in- 
volves a  patient  storing  of  knowledge,  and  disciplining  of  powers, 
looking  for  the  reward  after  many  days.  Without  haste,  and  with- 
out cessation,  is  the  motto  we  are  to  emblazon  on  our  arms  and 
live  in  our  life.  The  insect  building  through  long  centuries,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  "  till  at  last  his  bulwarks  overtop  the  brine," 
the  little  snow-flakes  piling  one  by  one  on  the  top  of  the  Alps,  re- 
vealing finally  the  vast  momentum  of  the  avalanche  and  the 
glacier,  are  indeed  worthy  types  of  the  slow  accretion,  but  finally 
irresistible  might  of  mental  growth. 

Little  was  Ualvani  aware,  when  he  first  saw  the  twitching  of  the 
frog's  legs,  in  accidental  contact  with  his  scalpel,  that  by  his 
laborious  experiments,  he  would  lay  the  foundation  of  that  science 
which  enables  us  to  flash  a  message  around  the  earth  in  a  few 
moments.  No  conception  did  Frauenhbfer  have,  when  industriously 
mapping  the  faint  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  that  on  his  labors 
would  be  built  the  glorious  experiments  which  make  spectrum 
analysis  the  romance  of  science. 

The  true  scientist  looks  with  some  contempt  on  him  who  diverts 
his  high  abilities  from  abstract  research  to  practical  utility.  He 
feels  that  though  science  is 

"  To  some  the  goddess  great. 

To  some  [she  is]  the  milch  cow  of  the  field; 
Their  care  is  but  to  calculate 
What  butter  she  will  yield." 

The  great  laws  governing  matter  and  mind ;  the  principles 
underlying  all  practical  facts,  which  enable  him  alike  to  read  the 
past  and  forecast  the  future,  are  worthy  of  his  highest  and  un- 
divided endeavors.  He  is  sure  that  thus  can  the  world  be  most 
benefitted  in  the  long  run,  thus  can  error  be  the  most  easily  dis- 
solved, thus  the  real  practical  utility  of  science,  not  immediately, 
but  in  a  future  which  he  may  not  see,  nor  hope  to  see,  be  most  fully 
developed.  The  world  does  not  know  the  hard  day's  and  nights 
work  of  the  student.  But  it  does  see  and  recognize  the  triumphant 
success  that  results  from  it,  and  it  applauds  it  the  more  that  all  the 
means  by  which  it  is  achieved  have  not  been  public. 

It  would  be  as  tiresome  as  useless,  to  attempt  to  illustrate  this 
great  law  of  progress — that  success  in  any  fiel(f  is  the  result  of,  and 
proportionate  to,  the  labor  expended.  That  every  moment  of 
honest  work  brings  its  own  exceeding  great  reward  in  an  increased 
mental  power.  The  corollary  which  we  cannot  keep  too  forcibly 
before  us,  is  thence  easily  deduced, — that  youth  is  pre-eminently 
the  time  of  preparation. 
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But  this  does  not  ioclude  the  whole  case.  If  there  be  any  value 
in  the  teachings  of  history,  we  must  learn  therefrom  that  youth  is 
also  the  time  of  action.  That  the  great  qualities  which  distinguish 
early  manhood  from  late,  are  intrinsically  too  important  to  be  used 
inerely  as  preparation  for  the  future.  That  there  are  fields,  where 
they  can  be  exercised  so  brilliantly,  and  so  usefully,  that  it  is  truly 
a  shame  to  make  them  never  an  end  in  themselves,  but  only  a 
means. 

It  is  sometimes  well  for  us  to  look  at  the  facts  of  history^  in  some 
other  order,  than  the  chronological.  To  systematize  them  as  the 
zoologist  does  his  subjects,  not  with  reference  to  the  time  they  ap- 
peared, but  to  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  To  study  them 
as  grouped  around  some  great  principle,  and  in  regard  to  their 
bearings  upon  it.  Only  thus  can  they  be  a  guide  or  a  lesson  to  us, 
and  he  who  has  obtained  a  chronological  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
the  past,  who  has  mastered  the  histories  that  come  to  us  with  the 
sanction  for  reliability  and  accuracy  of  great  scholars,  and  con- 
scientious men,  is  then  prepared  to  read  history  philosophically;  to 
gather  therefrom  principles  of  importance  to  himself  and  his  nation, 
and  to  avoid  the  errors  into  which  a  study  of  merely  isolated  facts 
would  be  sure  to  lead  him.  The  plea  of  altered  circumstances  will 
always,  and  sometimes  justly  be  put  forward,  to  excuse  us  from  ap- 
plying to  ourselves  lessons  learned  in  the  past,  in  natmud  affairs. 
The  melancholy  effects  of  servitude  on  masters  and  enslaved,  was 
considered  by  our  southern  fellow  countrymen,  no  sufficient  warn- 
ing for  them.  The  proven  evil  of  the  English  Corn  Laws  speaks 
with  no  deterring  effect  to  our  northern  manufacturers.  The  dis- 
astrous results  of  inconvertible  paper  money  in  Revolutionary 
times,  does  not  teach  our  reckless  western  inflationists  to  beware. 
But  in  individual  matters,  though  the  field  be  different,  yet  the 
qualities  essential  to  success  are  in  general  the  same,  through  all 
ages.  Now  as  ever,  energy,  enthusiasm,  prudence  and  ability,  rule 
the  world,  and  bring  success  to  their  possessors. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  lay  down  accurately  the  qualities  which 
especially  distinguish  youth.  They  are  as  various  as  the  directions 
of  the  winds.  Is  impulsiveness  one  ?  Yet  where  was  greater  cir- 
cumspection shown  than  in  the  boyhood  of  Octavius  Ccraar?  Is 
energy  ?  How  much  supineness  can  we  find  in  the  boys  of  the 
degenerate  French  dynasties,  that  sat  in  the  palaces  of  royalty !  Is 
freedom  of  thought  ?  What  bigotry  and  narrowness  are  conspicu- 
ous in  the  younger  days  of  Mary  Tudor  ?  Then  youth  is  so  incon- 
sistent with  itself.  It  often  reminds  of  the  saying,  *'  An  English- 
man is  never  happy  but  when  he  is  miserable ;  a  Scotchman  is 
never  at  home,  but  when  he  is  abroad ;  an  Irishman  is  at  peace 
only  when  he  is  fighting."  So  inconsistent  seems  the  character  of 
many  young  people,  that  we  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  main  characteristic  is  their  inconsistency.  The  action  of  to- 
day apparantly  contradicts  that  of  yesterday.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily reprehensible.     Every  reasonable  mind,  is  and  ought  to  be, 
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somewhat  susceptible  to  the  lo  I  heres  and  lo !  theres,  of  the  various 
philosophies,  teachings,  and  examples  in  the  world.  Impressed 
then  by  the  grandeur  of  one,  he  now  hears  and  heeds  the  beauty  of 
the  opposite.  Then  he  was  reckless — now  cautious ;  then  proud — 
now  humiliated ;  then  energetically  pursuing  the  fascinating  beacon 
of  hope — now  inert  in  gloomy  despair ;  then  reverently  treading 
the  beaten  paths  of  orthodoxy — now  restless  and  ardent  in  the  fair 
but  ruinous  maze  of  scepticism.  Yet  with  all  this  uncertainty  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  certain  qualities  distinguish  youth.  The 
cautious  boy  becomes  a  still  more  cautious  man  ;  the  young  man  of 
conservative  tendencies  and  safe  opinions  and  practices,  becomes 
ossified  in  age,  a  tyrant,  forbidding  all  variation  and  tolerance. 
The  youth  who  is  despairing  and  hopeless  grows  into  the  man  with 
"  every  ray  of  hope  destroyed,  and  not  a  wish  to  gild  the  gloom." 
How  sordid  is  the  age  of  a  selfish  youth  !  How  uneventful  the 
age  of  an  unenthusiastic  one ! 

When  a  young  man  succeeds  in  any  great  field,  it  is  usually  not 
so  much  because  the  qualities  of  full-blown  manhood  are  preco- 
ciously developed,  as  that  he  has  the  enthusiasm,  the  buoyancy, 
the  vivacity,  the  ambition  of  youth.  That  which  Shakspeare  calls 
"  My  salad  age,  when  I  was  green  of  judgment"  supplies  and  more 
than  supplies  this  lack,  by  the  possession  of  the  positive  qualities 
which  belong  to  it.  Goethe  recognizes  this  when  he  says,  "  The 
destiny  of  any  nation,  at  any  given  time,  depends  on  the  opinions 
of  its  young  men  under  five  and  twenty."  Scott  when  he  speaks 
of  "Youth — when  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth,"  and 
the  elder  Disraeli  when  he  says  "  The  history  of  heroes  is  the  his- 
tory of  youth." 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  a  number  of  cases  of  precociously 
developed  boys  and  girls,  who,  while  yet  in  their  teens,  performed 
notable  acts  indicating  marvellous  mental  vigor.  But  there  is 
another  class  of  facts  less  frequently  heeded,  which  are  really  more 
stimulating  to  an  ambitious  student  than  these.  By  an  examina- 
tion of  the  youthful  days  of  many  of  those  who  afterwards  became 
famous — were  not  merely  meteors  flaming  athwart  the  intellectual 
heavens,  and  then  dying  from  the  effects  of  their  own  energy,  but 
who  having  lighted  a  steady  and  self-supplying  torch,  have  through 
a  natural  lifetime,  been  eminent  in  letters,  science  or  art — we  will 
be  surprised  to  find  that  most  of  them  have  performed  some  im- 
portant, and  oftentimes  immortal  work,  before  they  were  thirty ; 
which  work  though  small  in  importance,  compared  with  the  re- 
sults of  maturer  years,  and  hence  often  lost  sight  of,  has  been  a 
definite,  valuable  contribution  to  their  particular  field  of  learning, 
of  which  any  of  us  might  be  proud.  One  may  properly  feel  at 
that  age,  just  on  the  threshold  of  productive  life.  Yet  judging 
from  the  biographies  of  the  past,  if  a  man  has  nothing  tangible  to 
show  as  the  result  of  his  labors  by  that  time,  there  is  no  great  hope 
that  he  will  stand  very  high  in  rank  in  his  chosen  field.  It  is  not 
asserted  that  these  products  of  youth  are  equal  in  value,  or  always 
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indicate  such  power  as  those  of  later  manhood,  but  only  that  they 
are  in  themselves  something  able,  finished  and  long  lived,  which  if 
the  author  had  never  produced  any  thing  more,  would  have  made 
his  name  illustrious.     For  though 

"  Goethe  at  Weimer,  toiling  to  the  last, 
Completed  *  Faust*  when  eighty  years  were  past." 

Yet  Goethe  in  his  teens  had  contributed  to  German  literature,  and 
before  twenty-five,  was  read  and  admired  wherever  German  books 
reached. 

In  another  paper  I  may  give  some  examples  of  the  youthful 
work  of  famous  men.  Wallace, 


Power  op  Books. — There  is,  indeed,  something  depressing  in 
the  thought  of  the  power  of  books,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Hazlett  wrote  that  intellect  only  is  immortal,  and  words  the  only 
things  that  last  forever.  Such  a  reflection  weights  with  a  terrible 
responsibility  the  writers  of  evil  words,  the  transmitters  of  impure, 
degrading,  and  debasing  thoughts ;  the  authors,  who  for  love  of 
greed,  or  as  often  from  love  of  sensation,  bring  forth  out  of  their 
prurient  imaginations  the  noxious  offspring  of  vice  and  immorality. 
No  words,  spoken  or  written,  are  strong  enough  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  poisonous  literature,  which  even  in  the  enlightenment  of 
our  own  day  is  sold  openly  in  the  cars,  and  eagerly  read  by  thou- 
sands. What  a  terrible  reflection  it  must  be  for  such  writers,  that 
the  very  power  which,  rightly  used,  could  influence  the  rising 
generation  to  pure  and  high-souled  efforts,  is  employed  to  poison 
their  imaginations  and  fill  their  minds  *with  enticing  pictures  of 
impure  pleasures.  One  cannot  get  away  from  a  book  that  has  once 
been  read.  The  companionship  of  thoughts  is  terribly  close ;  one's 
friends  one  may  evade,  one's  enemies  one  may  avoid,  but  the  writ- 
ten words,  the  unspoken  thoughts  that  we  have  once  admitted  to 
the  shrine  of  our  minds  are  there  forever. — Ez, 


Very  narrow  must  be  the  mind  of  teachers  who  neglect  to  cultivate 
moral  sentiments,  and  to  direct  the  minds  of  their  pupils  into  those 
channels  that  lead  to  refinement  and  usefulness,  simply  because 
they  get  no  credit  for  their  efforts  in  this  direction.  Every  true 
impulse  given  to  educational  matters,  and  the  development  of  the 
good  and  the  beautiful,  will  continue  to  spread  for  all  coming  time ; 
and  he  who  gives  that  impulse  can  reasonably  hope  that  his  in- 
fluence will  outlive  himself.  If  we  are  remembered  by  those  who 
come  after  us,  it  will  be  only  in  connection  with  the  good  we  ac- 
complish and  the  principles  we  advocate ;  correct  principles  are 
imperishable,  and  although  they  may  be  disbelieved  for  a  time, 
they  are  certain,  in  the  end,  to  govern  mankind. — S.  W,  King, 
Supt  Schools^  Oregon, 
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SPELING  REFORM. 

The  Reform  in  England. — ^The  following  is  taken  from  Prof.  March's 
opening  adres  before  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  "Speling  Reform 
Association/'  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  la^t,  as  reported  in  the  Fonetic 
Techer,    I  giv  the  President's  remarks  verbatim  et  literatim, 

*'  The  intere^st  in  this  kind  ov  a  reform  iz  so  great  that  the  Filological 
Sosieti  ov  London  haz  bin  indiust  by  meni  apeals  tu  take  up  the  mater 
in  ernest  and  apoint  a  comiti  tu  report  upon  it.  Mr.  Sweet,  the  wel-non 
leader  ov  Anglo-Saxon  seolarship  in  England,  haz  lately  made  the  report. 
The  pamflet  containing  it  iz  entitled  *  Parshal  Corecshunz  ov  English 
Spelingz,  recomended  by  the  Filological*  Sosieti  for  imediet  adopshun.' 
Tner  ar  thirti-three  pajez  ov  it,  made  up  larjli  ov  lists  ov  wurdz  tu  be 
amended.  The  great  bodi  ov  the  amendments  proaeed  on  historical  or 
etimolojical  groundz,  such  az  hav  bin  ilustrated  in  this  articl.  Most  ov 
them  consist  in  the  dropingov  silent  leterz.  Silent  e  iz  the  greatest  ofen- 
der.  Thcr  ar  sumthing  like  twenti  counts  in  the  indit«ment  agenst  it, 
twenti  lists  ov  spesificashunz,  sum  ov  them  long.  The  furst  ar  wurdz  in 
which  e  iz  fonetically  misleading,  az  being  yuzA  after  a  short  vowel  and 
single  consonant.  It  iz  rcgularli  an  orthografic  expedient  in  such  a  po- 
sition tu  denote  a  long  voucl ;  have  for  exampl  ought  by  gud  right  tu 
time  with  slave,  rave,  brave,  grave,  and  the  like;  so  give  shud  rime  with 
hive,  strive,  alive.  The  verb  live  iz  rong  tu.  Ther  ar  hosts  ov  such  wurdz, 
medimn,  doctrin,  genuin,  definit,  infinity  granit,  and  so  on.  Then  ther  ar 
lists  in  which  an  e  iz  simpli  yusles,  az  the  length  ov  the  preseeding  vouel 
iz  plain  without  it,  az  in  believe,  grieve,  wher  the  digraf  shoz  the  length ; 
or  in  carve,  nerve,  wher  the  consonants  ar  a  sufishent  gide.  It  iz  advized 
tu  change  re  tu  er,  centre  tu  center,  theatre  tu  theater.  With  such  backing 
this  improvment  wil  no  longer  figj'ur  az  an  Americanizm  or  a  Websterizm. 
We  ar  tu  drop  the  e  of  le  in  meni  wurdz,  assembl,  axl,  coupl,  beadl,  and 
the  like,  and  in  the  terminashunz,  ahkf  ible,  and  icle,  az  in  probabl,  ere- 
dibl,  articl.    It  wil  take  us  a  long  time  tu  get  rid  ov  all  theze  €*». 

Meantime  we  can  be  ffoiu^  on  with  improvments.  The  filologists,  or 
at  least  Mr.  Sweet,  wil  hav  it  that  for  leopard  and  jeopardy,  the  older 
spelingz,  lepard,  jepnrdy,  shal  be  restord ;  yeoman  shud  be  yoman.  The 
unhistorical  i  ov  parliament  shud  be  dropt.  The  old  English  and  old 
French  u  shud  be  restord  in  guvem  (gubernator),  munkey,  tung,  wunder, 
wurm,  and  a  long  list  ov  wurdz  now  spelt  with  an  o.  The  orijinal  i  shud 
be  restord  in  wimen  (women).  A  long  list  ov  wurdz  with  a  modern  ou 
shud  go  back  tu  their  historic  u  ;  jurney  (journey),  dubl  (double),  cuniry, 
nurish,  and  the  like;  enough,  rough  and  tough  ought  tu  be  enufy  ru/'and 
tuf;  and  through,  thruh,  or  betr»r  stil,  thru. 

After  g,  u  iz  rong  in  nativ  English  w^urdz  like  gard  (guard),  gardian, 
garantee ;  and  so  ue  in  catalog,  demagog,  dialog,  harang,  and  the  like. 
The  report  also  informz  us  that  wurdz  ending  in  dubl  6,  d,  g,  »,  r,  t,  ar 
rong;  we  shud  rite  eb  (ebb),  so  ad,  eg,  and  pur.  A  great  meni  wurdz  de- 
rived from  Anglo-Saxon  ar  spelt  incorectli  with  dubl  consonants  tu  make 
them  look  like  Latin;  a  front  iz  spelt  intu  affront;  a f aire  intu  affair; 
a-forthian  intu  afford;  a-cnrs'^d  intu  accursed,  az  tho  they  wer  com- 
pounded with  Latin  ad,  and  the  list  iz  long.  A  silent  b  haz  bin  aded 
without  rime  or  reason  tu  meni  wurdz:  crumb,  numb,  limb,  thumb,  and 
for  a  very  bad  reason  tu  a  gud  meni  more ;  those  nameli  in  which  the 
Latinists  hav  in  modern  timez  inserted  it  az  a  reminder  ov  the  Latin 
wurd  from  which  it  orijinali  came;  dout  (doubt),  det  (debt),  for  exampl, 
had  lost  the  b  ov  the  Latin  dubit-  and  debit-  in  the  French  from  which 
the  old  English  came ;  doubt  and  debt  ar  unliistoric,  sins  they  wud  teach 
that  we  tuk  them  from  the  Latin  insted  ov  the  French. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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OBSERVATIONS  IN  SCIENCE. 

Botany. — This  month  will  find  most  of  our  species  of  violets  in  bloom. 
The  most  natural  division  of  the  genus  is  into  two  parts  or  sub-genera, 
one  including  the  stemleas  or  acaukscent  species,  the  other  the  leafy- 
stemmed  or  caulescent  species.  As  an  illustration  of  the  two  classes,  the 
common  blue  violet,  Viola  cucullata^  suffices  for  the  former,  and  the 
pansy,  Viola  tricolor,  for  the  latter.  In  the  one  case  the  flowers  proceed 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  but  the  leaf-insertions  are  so  crowded  that 
both  flowers  and  leaves  seem  to  have  their  origin  at  or  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  while  in  the  other  case  there  is  a  conspicuous  leafy  stem  also 
producing  the  flowers  in  the  axils  and  frequently  having  internodes  over 
one  inch  in  length. 

A  peculiar  variety  of  V.  tricolor  frequently  occurs,  known  as  V.  arven- 
siSj  in  most  cases  seeming  thoroughly  naturalized,  as  for  instance,  near  the 
Lazaretto  in  Tinicum,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 

The  Bird's- Foot  Violet,  F.  pedata,  abounds  on  serpentine  barrens  and 
elsewhere  in  sterile  ground.  It  is  acaulescent,  has  deeply-cleft  leaves 
and  large  showy  flow^ere  with  much  variation  as  to  color,  usually  some 
shade  of  blue,  but  occasionally  white.  Much  more  common,  but  often 
with  the  last  occurs  the  Arrow-Leaved  Violet,  V,  sagittata,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  commonly  of  a  rich  purple. 

The  Round-Leaved  Violet,  F.  rotundifoliay  is  acaulescent,  has  small 
shining,  pale-green  leaves  when  in  flower,  which  afterward  increase  three 
or  four-fold  in  size.  The  flowers  are  small,  on  short  scapes,  the  petals 
yellow,  marked  with  brown  lines. 

Bryant's  beautiful  little  poem,  "  The  Yellow  Violet,"  has  reference  to 
this  species,  and  not  to  V.  pubescens,  as  many  suppose. 

Our  commonest  caulescent  violets  are  V  canina,  L.,  with  pale-blue 
flowers,  and  a  conspicuous  spur,  and  V.  pubescens^  with  yellow  flowers, 
which,  excepting  v,  concolor,  Pursh, — now  more  appropriately  assigned 
to  a  separate  genus,  Solea, — is  the  largest  species,  often  attaining  the 
height  of  one  foot. 

The  white-flowered  species  are  somewhat  conftising,  about  three  of 
them  are  frequent  with  us. 

A  glance  at  the  specific  names  in  the  genus  Viola  shows  an  unusual 
number,  having  reference  to  the  form  of  the  leaf 

The  Marsh  Marigold,  Caltha  paJitstris^  is  one  of  the  showy  early  flow- 
ers, on  account  of  its  large  yellow  sepals.  It  may  be  found  CTowing  in 
moist  low  grounds,  or  often  in  shallow,  sluggish  streams.  Perhaps  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  here  to  an  error  in  the  Analvtical 
Key  of  "Wood's  Class  Book,"  where  "1-ovuled,"  in  top  line,  p'  196, 
should  read  l-oo  -ovuled,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  genera  Caltha  and 
Isopyrum. 

The  Spring  Beauty,  Claytonia  Virginicay  ftirnishes  some  interesting 
points  for  observation,  such  as  time  of  opening,  the  relative  pasitions  of 
the  stamens' then  and  later,  the  number  of  times  it  re-opens,  and  its  mode 
of  fertilization. 

Some  other  flowers  of  this  month  are  the  Wild  Ginger,  Asarum  Cana- 
dense,  Penny- wort,  Obolaria  Virginica,  Wind-flower,  Thalictrum  anemo- 
noides,  several  of  the  genus  RanunculiLS,  Mouse-ear,  Antennaria  plantagini' 
folia.  Dog-toothed  violet,  Eryihronium  Americanum,  and  many  more. 

William  Trimble. 


Another  Mammoth  Poison  Vine.— The  little  notice  in  last  num- 
ber of  "The  Student  "  of  a  "mammoth  poison  vine,"  reminded  me  of 
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one  I  saw  a  few  years  ago,  while  crossing  the  broad,  level  and  heavily- 
timbered  "  bottom"  of  the  Missouri  river,  in  Worth  county,  Missouri.  Near 
the  ground  it  measured  on  smooth  bark  twenty-eight  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  maintained  iU  size  with  little  diminution  for  a  long  distance 
upward.  It  grew  six  or  eight  feet  from  a  huge  old  cotton  wood  tree,  whose 
body  had  once  served  as  its  support,  but  on  which  it  had  long  since  loosed 
its  hold,  and  now  hung  suspended  from  a  great  limb,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from 
the  ground.  After  grasping  and  coiling  about  this  limb  it  branched  off 
in  ever)'  direction,  and,  climbing  still  higher,  spread  out  among  and  over 
the  tops  of  the  neighboring  trees,  almost  shutting  out  the  sunlight  with 
its  thick  foliage.  So  long  had  this  mammoth  poison  vine  been  indepen- 
dent of  the  body  of  its  supporting  tree,  that  the  rootlets  had  mostly  dis- 
appeared from  its  trunk,  and  nearly  all  trace  of  them  was  gone  from  the 
bark  of  the  tree.  T.  E.  B. 


Astronomy. — The  Lyra  meteors  of  4th  month  18th-20th,  are  among 
the  most  plentiful  of  the  regularly  recurring  showers.  Lyra  will  rise 
about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  begin  the 
watch  before  midnight,  so  that  the  radiant  point  will  be  well  up  from 
the  horizon.  The  shower  will  stretch  along  for  two  or  three  weeks  on 
either  side  of  the  date,  but  the  maximum  occurs  about  the  19th. 

The  Science  Observer  has  arranged  a  division  of  the  heavens  into  zones, 
for  the  advantage  of  comet  seeking.  Each  zone  is  put  in  charge  of  an 
observer,  who  is  expected  to  sweep  it  well  after  each  full  moon  before  he 
trespasses  on  the  grounds  of  any  other.  A  record  is  to  be  kept  on  blanks 
provided  for  the  purpose,  of  the  time  occupied,  the  amount  of  space 
covered  on  each  night,  and  .the  state  of  the  weather  and  of  the  sky. 
There  are  three  owners  of  telescopes.  Swift,  of  Rochester,  Brooks,  of  NeV 
York,  and  Barnard,  of  Rochester,  who  do  nothing  else  than  search  for 
comets.  They  have  the  whole  sky  divided  among  them ;  about  a  half 
dozen  others  have  some  time  to  give  to  it,  and  their  work  will  overlap 
the  zones  of  the  regulars,  so  that  the  sky  is  swept  twice  every  month,  if 
each  observer  attends  to  his  duty.  Haverford  College  Observatory  has 
been  assigned  the  zone  from  the  equator  to  15®  north  declination. 

Considerable  dispute  has  been  going  on  as  to  the  existence  of  a  nebula 
in  the  Pleiades  around  the  star  Merope.  Strange  to  say,  some  of  the  beat 
observers,  with  the  largest  telescopes  cannot  see  it,  and  assert  it  to  be  a 
myth.  Others  with  telescopes  of  only  3  to  5  inches  aperture,  see  it 
plainly.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  faint  nebula  does  not  have 
enough  background  of  darkness  in  the  large  telescopes.  Those  who  see 
are  very  sure  of  their  ground,  and  have  made  drawings  of  its  shape. 

The  celebrated  double-star  observer,  S.  W.  Burnham,  of  Chicjjgo,  has 
recently  Spent  several  weeks  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Hamilton,  California, 
where  the  Lick  Observatory  is  to  be  placed.  He  discovered  a  large 
number  of  new  double  stars,  and  reports  the  conditions  excellent  for 
astronomical  work.  The  great  36-inch  refractor  on  such  a  fine  site  may 
be  expected  to  perform  magnificent  work. 

J.  Palisa,  of  an  Austrian  observatory,  has  discovered  two  new  planet- 
oids, making  the  whole  number  222. 


Concluded  from  page  mi. 

A  Mineral  Locality.— Millions  of  little  crystals  of  chromic  iron 
are  disseminated  through  the  serpentine.  A  brook  which  flows  over  a 
ledge  of  the  rock  washes  these  crystals  out,  depositing  them  farther  down 
in  the  form  of  a  black  sand.    The  sticky  shells  of  certain  water-worms 
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oflen  collect  numbers  of  these  little  crystals  from  the  bottom  of  the 
brook,  together  with  some  green  fragments  of  actinolite  and  other 
minerals.  Each  grain  of  the  black  sand  is  a  perfect  octahedral  crystal. 
Asbestos  and  its  relatives  occur  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Actinolite 
is  to  be  found  easily  in  the  beds  of  the  small  streams.  Corundum  hajs 
been  dug  from  the  hillside  to  the  southeast  of  the  serpentine  quarry. 
Crystals  and  masses  of  crystals  lie  scattered  over  the  ground.  These 
crystals  interest  the  mineralogist  for  a  particular  reason.  A  cross- 
section  of  one  of  them  is  apt  to  show  two  different  minerals.  There  will 
be  a  bronze-colored  core  ot  corundum,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  a  white 
substance.  This  latter  is  fibrolite.  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  one 
mineral  appearing  with  the  (?rystaline  form  of  another.  Such  crystals  are 
called  pseudomorphs.  Sometimes,  moreover,  the  whole  crystal  will  be 
fibrolite;  sometimes  it  will  be  almost  all  corundum,  the  fibrolite  appear- 
ing in  cross-section  as  a  very  narrow  band.  All  this  plainly  inaicates 
that  these  crystals  have  once  been  composed  of  corundum  throughout, 
but  have  been  altered,  some  to  a  greater,  some  to  a  less  extent,  to  fibro- 
lite. Thus  these  pseudomorphs  enable  us  to  detect  the  forces  of  nature, 
as  it  were,  in  the  very  act  of  forming  new  products.  The  different  steps 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  and  the  mind  can  image  to  itself  the  pro- 
cess. The  same  sort  of  change  is  taking  place  among  other  minerals  of 
this  very  locality  at  the  present  time.  In  one  place  where  a  stream 
flows  over  a  little  bank  of  serpentine,  the  rock  is  being  gradually  re- 
placed by  an  iron  mineral  slightly  resembling  bog  iron  ore  in  color.  The 
serpentine  is  fractured  into  small  blocks  by  three  systems  of  cracks  run- 
ning through  it.  These  blocks  retain  their  shape  as  the  operation  goes 
fomard ;  but  the  composition  is  continually  changing. 

West  of  the  serpentine  quarry  is  a  place  where  the  brook  has  laid  bare 
a  vein  of  oli^oclase.  This  is  a  feldspar  mineral,  of  a  light-grey  color; 
fracturing  with  plane  surfaces,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  little  ag- 
glomerations of  dark-colored  quartz  grains.  In  this  feldspar  are  seen 
the  beautiful  "  moonstone"  reflections.  When  a  good  piece  of  moonstone 
is  held  properly  before  the  eye,  there  shines  out  from  oeneath  the  glassy 
surface  a  bright  blue  gleam  of  light.  Turn  the  mineral  through  five  de- 
grees, and  the  bright  blue  gleam  is  gone.  Turn  it  back  again,  and  again 
appears  the  ray  shining  apparently  from  the  very  heart  of  the  stone. 
Sometimes  in  the  same  specimen  "sunstone"  and  "moonstone"  may 
both  be  found.  The  former  has  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  bright 
golden  specks  down  in  the  stone.  When  such  a  specimen  is  revolvedin 
the  hand,  the  change  and  play  of  blue  and  golden  colors  is  often  very 
beautiful.  The  oligoclase,  which  is  capable  of  this  change  of  color,  some- 
times forms  itself  into  quite  respectable  crystals.  One,  at  least,  from  this 
place,  is  about  six  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide. 
•  North  of  the  quarry,  and  near  the  other  brook,  is  the  green  feldspar 
locality.  The  feldspar  found  here  varies  in  color  from  a  beautiful  dark 
green,  slightly  flecked  with  white,  to  a  light  flesh  color.  It  breaks  into 
very  smooth,  glassy,  four-sided  prisms.  The  "  sunstone"  reflections  ap- 
pear in  it  in  great  abundance.  I  have  seen  a  surface  of  the  mineral, 
three  by  six  inches,  from  every  part  of  which  the  golden  specks  were  send- 
ing out  their  light.  Like  the  "moonstone,"  however,  the  full  effect  of 
the  internal  reflection  is  only  obtained  in  certain  relative  positions  of  the 
mineral  and  the  observer.  The  feldspar  in  which  these  reflections  are 
obtained  is  often  found  in  good  crystals.  One  crystal  from  this  place 
hafl  embedded  in  its  side  two  dark  Kreen  beryls,  locally  called  emeralds. 
These  beryls  are  of  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil,  and  about  three  inches 
in  length.  They  are  now  scarce  at  Mineral  Hilh  The  above  are  some 
of  the  principal  minerals  of  the  locality.  Others  might  be  mentioned 
which  are  less  noteworthy.  T.  C.  P. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  aDnounce  aa  in  press  J.  A.  Froude's  Biography 
of  Thomas  Oarlyle^  for  simultaneous  publication  with  the  English  ^ition. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Lutitute^  first  number,  has 
reached  us.  Prof.  R.  B.  Warder  is  chairman  of  publication  committee, 
and  contributes  largely  to  its  columns.  It  is  devoted  to  practical  science, 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  Philadelphia. 
$1.00  a  year,  4  numbers. 

Scribner*s  OeographiccU  Reader  and  Primer  is  just  published.  Part  I. 
is  a  Header  based  on  Guyot's  Geography,  which  tells  in  a  pleasant  and 
narrative  way  the  features  of  the  various  countries  of  the  earth.  It  is 
well  illustrated,  and  the  pictures  are  suggestive.  The  hard  words  are 
pronounced  at  the  beginning  of  each  section.  Part  II.,  embracing  the  last 
third  of  the  book,  is  a  Primer  of  Geography,  giving  definitions  and  maps. 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  reading  book,  and  its  appearance  attractive. 

English  Literature  in  the  Reign  of  Victoria^  with  a  Qlance  over  the  Pasty 
is  the  name  of  a  new  book,  by  Henry  Morley.  The  preface  says :  "  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  little  book  to  tell  as  much  as  it  can  in  a  few  pages,  of 
the  spirit  of  English  literature  in  that  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victo- 
ria which  now  belongs  to  history.  Literature,  of  all  things  upon  earth 
the  most  significant,  is  no  chance  feast  of  scraps ;  it  is  the  best  utterance 
of  the  mind  of  a  people  which  has  its  embodiment  in  deeds  set  forth  by 
the  historian.  But  the  present  thoughts  of  a  man  cannot  be  fairly  in- 
terpreted without  some  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  that  led  to  them." 

Harper  &  Brothers  advertise  an  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educa- 
tional T/ieorieSy  by  Oscar  Browning,  Kings  College,  Cambridge,  England. 
75  cents. 

Also  The  Making  of  England^  by  John  Richard  Green,  another  of 
"  Short  History  of  the  English  People."  Cloth,  $2.50,  paper,  20  cents. 
Of  the  former  the  Boston  Traveller  says : 

"It  is  a  scholarly  and  interesting  little  manual,  outlining  the 
whole  subject  from  Plato  to  Arnold  of  Rugby.  The  book  will* be 
highly  prized  by  the  profession  as  a  trustworthy  guide,  and  presents  a 
pleasing  summary  for  the  general  reader.  Since  Mr.  Brooke's  "  Primer 
of  English  Literature,"  we  do  not  know  of  any  volume  that  has  given  so 
much  in  so  little  space,  and  given  it  so  well." 

The  Sidereal  Messenger,  of  which  we  have  Vol.  I.,  No.  1,  is  an  astro- 
nomical periodical,  intended  to  give,  in  a  popular  way,  all  the  recently 
discovered  facts  of  astronomy,  and  the  work  of  all  the  principal  observa- 
tories. So  far  as  we  know  it  has  no  rival  in  the  field,  and  ought  to  have 
subscTibers.  Its  editor,  Prof.  W.  W.  Payne,  of  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minn.,  is  a  practical  astronomer.  The  first  number  contains  Prof. 
Boss's  prize  essay  on  comets,  a  list  of  observatories  in  the  United  States, 
mterasting  facts  about  the  comets  of  last  year,  the  sun,  time  service  of 
Carleton  Observatory,  and  a  number  of  shorter  articles  and  items.  $2.00 
a  year  (10  numbers,  24  pages).    Address  the  editor. 

Great  Movements,  and  those  who  achieved  them,  (Harpers)  contains  ac- 
counts of  the  developnxent  and  progress  of  such  great  movements  as 
l^rison  Reform,  Popular  Education,  Cheap  Literature,  Steam  Engine, 
Telegraph,  Telephone,  Ac.  »  t-  >  b      » 
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ITEMS. 

— Correction. — Last  month  we  made  James  S.  Lippincott  advocate  the 
substitution  of  '*  Grammar"  for  Greek,  instead  of  "  German,"  as  his 
manuscript  has  it. 

— Bloomingdale  Academy,  Ind.,  under  J.  P.  Edwards,  has  about  100 
students,  and  expects  to  put  up  a  new  school  building  this  summer. 

— ^There  have  been  3,000  students  at  Earlham  since  its  founding,  and 
it  has  reached  directly  or  indirectly  over  76,000  people. — Earlhamite. 

— Supt.  Allen  Jay,  as  the  result  of  a  five  davs'  trip  through  Indiana, 
raised  about  $2500'  for  Earlham  College ;  and  some  business  men  of 
Richmond  have  recently  subscribed  over  $1000. 

— Barnesville  School  has  received  its  new  SJ-inch  reflecting  telescope, 
and  has  built  a  small  observatory,  with  revolving  dome,  for  it.  It  is 
reported  as  doing  finely.  A  detailed  description  of  the  observatory  will 
be  given  in  a  subsequent  issue.  It  seems  to  be  a  model  of  cheapness 
and  efficiency.  The  winter  term  of  the  school  closed  3d  mo.  2d ;  61  stu- 
dents were  in  attendance,  2  of  whom  were  graduated. 

— For  the  benefit  of  our  younger  members  who  may  be  intending  to 
follow  teaching  as  their  calling,  and  in  order  to  afford  them  a  training 
in  the  approved  modern  methods,  the  Committee  in  charge  of  Westtown 
Boarding  School,  propose  to  organize  a  Normal  Class  at  that  Institution 
upon  the  opening  of  the  summer  session.  This  will  be  placed  under  the 
direction  ot  an  experienced  teacher,  who  is  now  fitting  herself  for  the 
position,  by  a  course  of  careful  instruction  at  some  of  the  best  Normal 
Schools  in  this  country. — The  Friends 

— In  his  lecture  on  George  Washington,  at  Haverford  College,  2d  mo. 
22d,  E.  A.  Freeman  spoke  of  the  simflarity  of  names  of  places  and  peo- 
ple here  and  in  England,  and  the  common  claims  of  both  countries  on 
the  great  men  of  both.  Washington  was  not  wonderfully  brilliant,  or 
remarkably  developed  in  any  one  direction,  but  was  evenly  balanced, 
and  knew  just  what  to  do  in  every  emergency.  In  comparing  him  with 
succeeding  Presidents,  he  would  rank  him  above  them  all.  They  in 
England  admired  him,  and  shared  with  us  his  greatness.  He  did  not 
like  to  hear  Americans  and  English  contrasted,  for  we  are  all  English- 
men. 

"  We  mourn  for  your  Garfield,  and,  while  we  do  so,  we  ask  you  to 
honor  our  Gladstone  in  his  eflc)rts  for  right  and  freedom  in  the  further 
lands  of  Eurof>e.  Names  like  these  show  that  the  good  old  stock  has  not 
died  out  on  either  side  of  the  ocean." 

On  2d  mo.  29th,  he  snoke  on  the  **  Origin,  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language."  The  nistory  of  our  tongue  began  on  the  seacoast  of 
Germany,  from  Flanders  to  Schleswig,  and  the  language  has  not  radi- 
cally changed  from  that  day  to  this.  New  words  have  been  introduced 
from  other  nations,  but  the  root  has  always  been  English.  Even  the 
Norman  Conquest  did  not  result  in  more  than  the  grafting  of  a  number 
of  new  words  on  the  old  stem.  The  Americans  have  retained  many  good 
English  words  which  in  England  have  been  turned  out.  The  word 
'*  fall,"  a  season  of  the  year,  was  an  English  word  in  use  in  America,  but 
which  has  been  displaced  in  England  by  the  Latin  word  "  autumn." 

He  believed  that  any  thought  worth  the  thinking  can  be  put  forth 
clearly  in  Saxon  English,  without  the  use  of  any  foreign  help.  This 
kind  of  talk  is  used  by  cunning  people,  who  want  to  conceal  what 
they  think,  and  by  silly  people,  because  they  think  it  sounds  fine.    The 
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speaker  said  that  he  was  looking  over  a  file  of  Benjamin  Franklin's 
newspaper,  the  other  day,  and  he  noticed  how  he  told  his  story,  in  a 
straightforward,  witty,  taking  way,  with  none  of  that  forced  humor  and 
tall  talk  of  which  we  have  so  much  at  present  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 
He  saw  no  use  in  "  donate,"  and  "  locate,"  and  thought  "  begin"  much 
better  than  "  commence,"  *'  inaugurate,"  and  "initiate." 

— On  the  evening  of  Third  month  2d,  the  third  of  the  series  of  lectures 
conducted  by  the  Friends'  Institute  for  Young  Men,  was  delivered  by 
Henry  N.  Hoxie,  of  the  German  town  Friends'  School.  The  subject, 
"  Literature  as  the  Index  of  Contemporary  Thought."  After  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  prominent  literary  epochs  in  history,  and  their  individual 
relations  to  the  moral  and  political  status  of  their  times,  the  lecturer 
noticed  three  periods  as  constituting  the  germ  and  essence  of  modem 
literary  history.  The  grand  awakening  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, of  1789,  succeeded  by  the  age  of  German  supremacy,  under  the 
leadership  of  Goethe,  which  two  influences  were  shown  to  have  largely 
moulded  the  English  literature  of  the  present  century.  The  elements 
peculiar  to  our  century's  literature  were  pointed  out  and  logically  traced 
to  their  causes.  Poems  of  places,  of  nature,  of  home  scenes,  metaphysi- 
cal poetry,  as  instanced  in  tne  case  of  Mathew  Arnold,  were  mentioned, 
among  others,  as  examples  of  new  and  distinctive  types  of  our  more  mo- 
dern literature.  The  lecture  throughout  was  copiously  illustrated,  and 
the  manner  of  presentation  such  as  to  leave  a  connected  story  in  the 
minds  of  the  hearers. 

On  Third  month  16th,  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Chairman  of  the  "  Commit- 
tee of  100,"  addressed  the  audience  on  "  Party  Politics  in  Large  Cities." 
He  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  the  abolition  of  national  party  lines  in  doing 
municipal  work,  and  that  all  the  requirements  of  a  candidate  should  be 
his  ability  and  honesty  to  perform  the  work.  He  expressed  the  idea 
that  the  two  great  parties  of  the  past  25  years  had  but  little  or  no  ex- 
cuse for  longer  existence,  and  that  we  now  need  a  "  reform"  party.  The 
auspicious  work  recently  done  in  Philadelphia  he  considered  the  fore- 
runner of  a  reform  movement  which  would  spread  over  the  country. 
The  "  ring"  of  Philadelphia  had  had  the  absolute  control  of  nominations, 
and  had  used  the  party  cry  to  force  the  elections.  They  had  had  the 
use  of,  perhaps,  $400,000,  annually  forced  from  the  people,  to  c^rry  out 
their  plans,  and  had  entrenched  themselves  by  the  possession  of  the  Har- 
risburg  legislature. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Wanted. — Work  as  teacher  of  Mathematics,  commencing  with  the  dcai 
school  year.                    Address,  Wilson  Townsend, 
Longdale,  Virginia. 

Office  of  Yarnall  &  Cooper,  Architects,  Carpbnters  &  Builders, 
JSTo.  6,  Sou/A  Merrick  Street,  Philadelphiay  First  Mo.  jist,  1S82. 
Edward  S.  MoRRis.--Esteemed  Friend  :— In  my  occupation  of  building,  I 
frequently  meet  with  accidents,  sprains,  bruises,  .-jbrasions  of  the  skin,  &c.,  for 
which  I  keep  a  supply  of  the  best  known  applications  and  remedies.  Whilst 
suffenng  from  a  severe  fall  last  summer,  I  met  for  the  first  time,  with  thy  Pahn 
Oil;  on  using  it,  the  effect  was  surprising ;  inflammation  was  allayed,  pain  soothed, 
and  lacerated  skin  and  flesh  rapidly  restored  to  health  and  perfectly  healed.  As 
occasion  has  required,  I  have  continued  the  use  of  it  and  with  such  satisfactory' 
results,  that  accidents  that  used  to  he  serious  are  now  but  trifling  affairs :  an 
article  of  such  value  should  not  be  kept  under  a  bushel,  and  thinking  my  ex- 
perience may  benefit  others,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  make  this  statement. 

EDWARDS.  MORr7s,'S^1^6  South  Merrick  St.,  PhlUdelphu/^a.^''''  YarnaLL. 
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FINE    FURNITURE, 

J^o.  25/  South  Second  Street, 

For  PARLOR, 

CHAMBER, 

DININGhROOM 

And   HALL 

SPRING  BEDS  and  HAIR  MATTRESSES  to  ordeh. 
Wm.  M.  MiUH.  Ju.  A.  MiUM. 

L   B,   MeCLEES   &   CO., 

OEITEK/^L    SCHOOL    ^'TJK/aiTISSIEK^, 

SUPPLY    EVERYTHING 

Needed  in  any  Grade  of  School, 

FROM 

The    Primary    School  to  the   College. 

KINDERGARTEN    SUPPLIES 

Of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 
SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE.  • 

L.  B.  McClebs  &  Co., 
1026  Arch  Street f  Fhiitideiphia,  Fa. 

FIELD  GLASSES, 

THERMOMETERS, 
BAROMETERS, 
MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING  STATIONERY, 
SPECTACLES,    EYE    GLASSES,  &c. 


Cataioffuea  asfoUow»f  sent  on  application  : 

Part  1st — Mathematical  Instruments,     .        .  162  pages. 

"     3nd — Optical  Instruments, 1S8     " 

"     3rd — ^Magic  Lanterns  and  Views 150    " 

"    4th — Fhysieal  Instruments 188     " 

JAMES  AaT.    queen  &  CO., 

924  CHESTNUT  STREET,.  Philadelphia. 
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Established  by  CHRISTOPHER  SOWER,  1738. 

^m^,  T0^5  ^  <!<).,  fubUdhcrd, 

530  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
The  Normal  Educational  Series  or  Texl-Books. 

Dr.  Brook's  Normal  Mathematical  Course  :  Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy. 

I.    standard  Arithmetical  Coame,  feparatlng  \  Mental  and     MONTGOMERY'S  NORMAL  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  COUKSB. 
II.    Union  Arithmetical  Course,       combining  $    Written.       Frwsmith's  ENGLISH  Grammars. 
Brook's  Higher  Arithmetic.    Westlakk's  How  to  Write  Letters.     Westlake's  Com.  School  Litkratore 
Brook's  Normal  Algebra.        Lvte's  Book-keeping  and  Blanks.        Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks 
Brook's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.        Lytb's  School-R<x>m  Songs.         Shbppard  s  U.  S.  Constttutiok. 
Brook's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic.  Peterson's  Familiar  Scikncb. 

Brook's  Methods  of  Teaching.  Pblton's  Unrivalled  Outline  Maps. 

F%ifl  Stock  of  School  find  Blank  Books  ^  Sf  at  loner  y  and  Wall  Papers* 

"  Ifuiispensable  to  the  Library^  Clergyman^  Law- 

yer.  Physician,  Editor,   Teacher,  Student 

and  all  of  any  calling  in  life  who 

desire  knoTvledge^ 


iJ.L.  SMITE, 

Map  Publishef 

^  Maps,  Atlases  and  Globes 
of  every  description. 

Spring  Map  Rollers,  Map 
Cases. 

27  S.  Sixtli  St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  AMERICAN    REPRINT 

op  the 

Encyclopedia  Britannica, 

(NINTH    EDITION  ) 

Edited  by  THOIAB  BPEHCBR  BATHES.  LLD..  etc 


**  Conrfenient,  compiut  in  form,  and  accordant  vitk 
the  tastes  of  American  book-buyers." 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO. 

628  atid630  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS  OF 

MONROE'S  Readers  &  Spellers. 
MONROE'S  Reading  Charts. 
MONROE'S  Vocal  Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S  New  Geographies. 
GREENE'S  New  Grammars. 
HAGAR'S  Mathematics. 
BERARD'S  New  U.  S.  History. 
GOODRICH'S  Child's  History. 
ROYSE'S  American  Literature. 
APPLETON'S  Young  Chemist. 
2 


O      J  X      n   4.   I  I      '^^'*  great  work  is  beyond  comparison  superior  in  its 

OBnCl  jOK  LQTQlOgUB.  \  elahorate  and  exhaustive  character  to  all  similar  worb. 
The  contributors  are  the  most  distinguished  and  originai 
thinkers  and  writers  of  the  present  and  of  the  past.  Thb 
issue  is  the  ninth  revision  in  a  space  of  over  one  hundml 
years  since  its  inception,  and  this  repnnt— a  copy  in 
every  particular  of  the  British  edition — is  the  best  and 
cheapest  work  ever  offered  to  the  American  people.  The 
articles  are  written  in  a  most  attractive  style,  and  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  each  volume  is  ono-tbird  greater 
per  volume  than  in  any  other  cvclopaMlia  sold  at  the 
same  rates.  The  work  contains  thousands  of  engravings 
on  steel  and  wood,  and  is  printed  from  entirely  new  type 
made  expressly  for  it.  It  will  be  comprised  in  tWMty- 
one  imperial  octavo  volumes. 

SOLD    ONLY   BT   SUBSCRIPTION. 
For  Specimen  Paces  Apply  to  the  PtnusHixs. 


15  Bromfield  St. 
BOSTON. 


19  Bond  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


25  Washington  St 
CHICAGO. 


Extra  Cloth,  per  yol.«  $6.00 ;  Library  Leatlieri 
$6.00 :  HalfTarkey  Mor.,  $7.00 ;  Half  Calf, 
ffilt back,  $8.00 ;  FaUTarkay  Morocco, 
I       ^  gUI.  extra,  $10.00: 

J.  M.  STODDART  &  CO., 


727  CHXflTN'DT  ST.,  FHILAJO'A. 
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HARTNACK   MICROSCOPES. 


The    Hartnack    Microscopes    and    Objectives 

acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  experts,  u  the  best  instruments  in  ttie  world 

for 
Histological,  Botanical  and  other  Scientific  Research, 

And  Recommended  by  the  Profestort  of  Hftrvard  University ^  and  uted  in  every 
Department 
Arrangonientfl  liave  been  made  by  which  these  Microscopes,  with  their  Objectives, 
can  now  be  plsced  upon  the  American  market  in  competition  with  other  manu- 
(kctnres.    As  80LE  AQEMT8  we  guarantee  them  to  be  as  represented 


PRICES    FROM    $20  to   ^300. 


HOUNTING  AND   TyjECTING    FLUIDS  MADE  BY  PROF.  GEO.  F.  B. 
MARKOE,  AND  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  MICROSCOPICALLY  CLEAN. 
Selling  Agents  for  Chance's  Slides  and  Covers ;  also,  constantly  on  hand  a  full 

supply  of  Microscopists'  Supplies. 
Cheynieal  and   Philonophical  Appnratun,  JDrawinff    Materials, 
and  all  other  Articles  required  for  Use  in  the  SehooUroown, 
Agents  for  the  BI^ACK  PRINCE  INK,  the  t>e8t  and  cheapest  in  the  market 
for  »>chool  and  bu-inese  purposes. 

Agents  for  the  BOSTON  BLACKBOARD  ERASER.  The«e  erasers  are  made  of 
fine  Axminsfer  and  Wilton  Carpetinga,  and  will  not  iivlnre  the  moat  delicate  black- 
board snrface.  More  blackboards  are  iivjured  by  improper  erasers  than  by  actual 
wear;  and  it  is  cheaper  to  uw  the  best  than  frequently  to  renew  the  enrlkce  of  the 
board.  They  are  as  nearly  noiseless  and  dnstlei>s  k*  any  eraser  can  be.  They  are 
—  made  qf  the  best  kiln-dried  white-wood,  wholly  by  skilled  mechanics.  The  t^ck- 
heads  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  board ;  and  the  covering  is  so  erenly  laid 
and  securely  festened  aa  to  make  it  the  most  effective  and  serviceable  eraser  ever 
Corraapondenoe  aoUoited.  offered  to  the  public. 

Catalocuea  on  Applloation.  It  Ims  been  thoroushly  proved  by  long  trial.    Superintfudants  and  teachers 

concur  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  in  use.— ^  sample  by  maily  12  cf«. 

GEORGE   A.    SMITH   &   CO., 

149  A  Tretnont  Street^  Boston^  Mass. 

WHITALL,  TATUM.&  CO., 

410  RACE  STREET,  Phi/ade/phia, 
46  and  48  BAXCLAT  STBEET,  New  Tork. 

CHEMICAL    GLASS-WARE 

FOR 

LABORATORIES,  COLLEGES,  MUSEUMS, 

ASSAYING    WORKS,  INSTITUTES    OF  TECHNOLOGY, 

ACADEMIES,   &c. 


ALSO, 

DRUGGISTS'    GLASSWARE, 

HonKBopatbic  Vials,  Druggists'  Soitd/es,  &g. 
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GRASS  &  FIELD 

SEEDS, 

Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard,  Herd, 
Kentucky  Blue,  Lawn  and  White 
Clover  Seed. 

Seed  Potatoes— All  the  newest  and 
best  varieties. 

GARDEN   AND   FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Warranted  Fresh  and  Genuine. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 


No.  1114  Market  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

'  Our  large  illustrated  catalogue,  containing 
everything  for  the  Farm  and  Garden  free 
on  application. 


TEAS. 

We  have  just  received  a  large  invoice  of  a  cele 
brated  chop  of 

-McOOLONG   TEA** 

miCE  so    CBJTTS  BER  LB, 

The  above  article  is  much  superior  to  the  leas 
usually  offered  at  that  price ;  and  is  sold  on  so 
close  a  margin  of  profit,  that  the  price  must  re- 
main the  same  whether  for  a  single  pound  or  for 
aiialf  chest. 

Samples  sent  by  mail  on  application. 

ALFRED  LOWRY  &  BRO., 
524  So.  Second  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Albion  and 
Entire  Wheat  Flour. 


P9JRE  LIBERIA  PALM  OIL  SOAP. 

Unequalled  ds  a  Toilet,  Bath,  Shaving  and  Tooth  Soap. 

EDWARD  S.  MORRIS,  Manufacturer, 

OFFICE,  No.  6  S.  Merriok  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  soap  is  entirely  free  from  all  other  Oils,  Animal  fats.  Rosin  and  artificial  Perfume. 

FROM  THE  PMESIDENT  OE  GIBAR1>    COT.ZB&E. 

Mb.  Edward  S.  Morkis.  Phiuidblphxa,  Tune  8,  x88i. 

Dear  Sir:— I  have  us«d  your  Soap.  xnanufactuMd  from  Pure  Palm  Oil,  and  have  found  it  excellent  for  shaTi^Kf 
and  for  cleansing  the  akin  and  teeth.  It  has  the  pleasant  aroma  of  the  fresh  Oil,  and  is  free  from  the  odois  with 
which  perfumers  conceal  the  rancidity  of  their  Oils. 

When  purchasers  of  this  Soap  learn  of  the  literary  and  industrial  schools  you  are  establishing  in  Liberia,  for  the 
education  of  African  children,  they  will  use  the  Soap  with  increased  pleasure. 

kesiictfully  yours,  WM.  H.  ALLEN. 

EDWARD   S.  MORRIS,  Manufacturer. 

This  Oil,  pure,  fresh  and  sweet,  is  botded  and  hermetically  sealed  in  Liberia.  It  is  a  highly  valued  application 
for  CHAPPED  HANDS  and  LIPS,  ABRASIONS  OF  THE  SKIN,  BURNS,  CHAFES,  BRUISES,  and 
almost  all  SKIN  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Adams  Express  Co.  will  deliver  single  bottles  of  this  Oil  to  almost  any  part  or  section  of  the  United  States, 
charging  the  receiver  only  35  cts.  freight,  as  per  contract  with  Edw'd  S.  Morris. 


f  HE  DmOSS  k  COBARS  CD'S 

BEAUTIFUL   EVER-BLOOMINO 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Our  Great  Specialty  is^^uvV^and  distrituiinf\!tit%e 
Beaatifol  Roses*  IV*  dtliutr  Strong:  Pot  Plants 
Kuitable  for  immediatt  bloom,  ta/efy  by  mail,  at  all  post- 
offices.  5  Splendid  Varieties,  your  cAotce,  all  label- 
ed, for  •! ;  is  for  •» ;  19  for  fO ;  26  for  94 ;  85  for 


eo,  lOTVA,   jL«iurv«i    Aviui  vo,  

•6;  75  for  910;  100  for  913.    Send  for  our  New 

Guide  to  Bose  Cnliure  (60  pp.  elegantly  illustrated] 

[undred  Einemt  Harts. 


Guide  to  Bose  Cnliure  (6g 
and  ch^Mt  from  over  Eive  JHi 
Address, 

THE  DINGED  *  CONABD  CO.*, 
Jto«e  OroMrar«,        WesrGroYe,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  CHOICEST  FBUIT  TREES, 


The  ntoH  iMseiaua  SfnaU  JVuit*  and  Orapr 

Vines. 

The  Einest  Oman^entats    Dedduime  and 

E^ferffreen% 

The  Meet  BeauUfal  EUneering  Skruhs  and 
CUmHng  Vines, 

The  Best  Hedge  PianU,  either  for  Eroisetien 
or  Ornament, 

Anything  needed  to  adorn  or  improve  the  Lawn,  Gar- 
den, or  Orchard,  can  be  supplied.  A  new  Descriptive 
Catalogue  just  issued  and  wRI  be  mailed  free  on  applica- 
tion. 

WM.   H.    MOON, 

p  QZiMMWOOD   NmBiaXRjaB. 
MoMUSvuxB,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


|||l5Mg||Sp^ 


THE  CUBAN  QUEEN  WATER-MELON 

b  ecrtainly  Tke  Imrgmt  mi4  FlMrt  YmrMj^  In  th*  wor''     -'--^ 
brf«ht  rad.  rcnurkabty  toUd,  hueUv»,eH^naA  nt^ory— Atr  rai 


,  ertep  and  ntffory— ntr  raipualBg  bI 
'otli«n,  and  on  •  Melon  of  •noraou  die  tnan  U  barely  half  an  iaoh  md  I 

laifnt: 
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wctehed  81  P«ui< 


i4a.    Weoflbr 


Queen 

inaiterPoond,$1.5«. 

FOR  18ift.-B«rp«e>ir  Netted 

the  earlleet,  meet  prodaellTe,  twet  —  Jkonfy  and» 


rOan 


»M.  be  croirn.  Pare  Seed,  ftO  ^ 
Oy^OTHER  BPEC/lAL' 
Craa  Hank-Mi  ~ 

gem  Indeed  I  Bi 

alvayaewreceilctfd. 

beaoty,  fine  quality  and  immmue  produeHvemMt. 


IObImm  crown  t 


the  very  beet,  all  JUmI  and 
manrellena  for  g**l^ 


, from  enr  Seed  to  weigh  IM  Ibe.  < 

5!'?tf*'  ^!!^!!^  i!f^'— ^**'^^**  OiMvml 


I«lvb|cntM'ii 

^naatlL 

larpee'n  Loac 
■t  Air   Ubla  er 


.,  bucntM 
ai  an  apple.    tiFlaat 

Ibi.  each.    Bi 


piokllns.     OlMit  atmUgmrt  Radish,  early,  larfe  and  fine.     

Tap  Obbe  Tarala,  rtrj  handeome.  Pklladelahia  Batter  Lettaee 
and  Banaaaa  B«ci.    lUostnUlon  and  fhll  diraodoni    ' 


lona  tar  enltnre  printed 

The  abom  ISjaaakfta  or  the 
_      Hew  Yigela 

_  _  jtira  ooUeetloB,  by-ninll, 

jy  addreea.  flir  Oal7  6#  Oeats,  or  S  eolleoUone  fbr  •S.06.  "OnrStrte  are  all  Warrawtod  Ftrrt-Claea,  anHwarhrf  1m 
'•  pad  ttii  remMJtnble  oftrjajnad e  to_l n doce^thqoBaBd»-Of -»•''  onotoniore  to  give  then  a  fhir  triaL 


Ll!&"A^IWlFEf!llH 


RCrrnC  l  the  OEM  OOLLEGTION  or  Att0n,  MaUama.  PMUf.  Petunia,  Pktox,  Vtrhma,  Jbrnia,  fto.-^  afl 
wtbllQ  !  10  aackete-HiMMt  UmU^/kl  vmrMUM.  with  tail  dircQaou  fbr  enlture.  for  only  SO  Ceate.    OT'Batk 

M  of  flower  aadVei0tabte8eed»-ln  all »  paeket»-wlll  be  mailed  for  75  Gcata.   (Tr-AwKVo  SUmpt  aoevttd  mhmm  Omah. 

PAD  im r  nni  l  l D  ^*  **"  ^^^  ■"  ^^*  ^^«  V^  *!?•  "^^  }S^I^  l>~^*'  **"^  ^^  *^ MleUna  new  Amker  Oreaaa  8weei 
run  Unt  UULUIn  €•»•  Amerleaa  Woader  Peae,  Early  Cabbace  and  Saaadb— making  almoat  a  eonpleto 
tegMtW^TloWeTTfa^.  Wr  ealr  One  DeDar.  whiob.  at  uaual  prioei.  weald  eeAft.M.  Order  New !  and  aak  for  Barpe^ 
Fanm  Aaaaal  ftr  188ft.  beaatifuUy  moetratod:  telle  all  about  the  beat  Seede,  Planu.  Balba.  *e.,  and  is  seat  free  te  all  I 

W.  ATLBS  BrePBB  *  CO.,  Seedanen,  219  »  221  Ohnrdh  Strett,  Fhlladelphift,  Pa. 
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.  LARGEST  Stock 
JKr  LOWEST  Prices! 


TpRIOKSCLOllllBi. 

'"■^   am  ^AHarketSt^  PhuadI 


T^Wlf^''^^^^^^'f^' 


THE   MOVABLE   PLANISPHERE. 


Whitall's  Planisphere  is  to  Astronomy  what  a  map  is  to  Geography,  and  as 
much  better  than  a  celestial  Globe  as  it  is  cheaper.  There  are  two  kinds,  one  with 
constellations  as  pictures,  the  other  stars  on  a  black  ground.  Set  it  properly  and 
all  the  stars  above  the  horizon  are  seen  in  true  position. 

WS^  Full  set  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $6,  by  Henry  Whitall, 

Phmipsburg,  N.J.  DigitizedbyGOOgle 


"MERIT  WILL   TELL!' 


Is  Ob  oobse  in  point — 

Us  sales  have  Tuun  uup  from  one  to  ten  thovusand  a 
yeaT  ;  and  it  is  nozu  geneTally  oonoeded  to  he 

The  Standard  of  Excellence. 

PRICE   OP   HAND   MACHINES,    -    -   $11  ta  $23. 
HORSE  "  $100  to  $160. 


JSelf'JSharpemnff. 


|he  Philadelphia   ^a\!^n  ^^i^ecper 


Is   culso  ijiGTecusing  in  popxilcurity  TCtpidly :  it 
lecuues  tJie  LcuiuTt  hecwvutifuZ. 

The  Hand  Size  Sweeps  24  inches  wide.     Price,  $18.00. 
The  Horse  Size  S^veeps  40  inches  wide.     Price,  $70.00. 

^e  aim  to  mahe  the  best  maohines,  a/ncL  not 
the  loivest  inp-rioe. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars  to  the  manufacturers. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 
631  Market  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pi. 

0 

Digitized.-^    _    _   _       __ 


RELIABLE  BUSINESS  MEN  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AND  VICINITY. 

Jno.  Gin.  WiLUTS, 

J.  MuRXAY  Bacon, 


John  Gill,  Jr.,  ' 

Morris  W.  Stroud,  i 


EVANS  &  YARNALL, 
QUAKER  CITY  OIL  CO.  No.  252  s.  front  street,  phila. 

REFINERS  OF  p'^'^Ttom!  NEW  PROCESS.  '^^'''^^^^  ^^AD  LiGHT  OiL  and 

OUAICPR    niTY   SAFETY  Ready  Mixed  Paints, 

loiU  M IV  C  K      lyr  I   I    T  OIL.  At  Lowest  Market  Mates. 

Office,  9  N.  FRONT  ST.,  Philadelphia.       j^  Circulars  mailed  on  request. 


E.    B.    RICHIE, 

No.  418  N.  THIRD    STREET, 
Philadelphia. 

Manufaeiurer 

LEATHER  BELTING  AND  FIRE  HOSE. 

No.  912    SANSOM    STREET, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CHEMIST  AND   ASSAYER. 

Gold,  Silver,  Iron  and  other  Ores.     Water  Analysis. 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON, 

BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 

108   S.    TENTH    ST.,    PHILAD'A. 

Careful  training  in  business  branches,  forms  and  customs. 

OPEN   ALL  THE   YEAR. 

WILLIAM    H.    PILE, 

No.  422   WALNUT  ST., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Book  and  Job  J^rinter. 

J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON, 

STOCK   BROKER,  | 

No.   1   Stock   Exchange,    | 

PHILADELPHIA.  I 

F.    S.    HICKMAN, 

STEAM-POWER  I 

West  Chester,  Pa.  ' 


WARRINGTON    &  TRIMBLE, 

APOTHECARIES, 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Callowhill  Sts., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Superior  Indelible  Ink  and  Toilet  Articles. 

THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 
attob.n:eY'AT'J:jA  w. 

No.  700  ARCH  STREET, 
I  Philadelphia. 

I    Collections,  Settlement  of  Elstates,  and  Conveyancing, 

I  Specialties. 


The  finest  and  most  complete  Printing  House  outside 
of  the  large  cities.  Facilities  for  work  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  nothing  but  first-class  work  executed.  Estimates 
cheerfully  furnished,  and  all  orders  promptly  executed. 


WM.    H.    MOON, 

NURSERYMAN    AND    FLORIST, 

OLXNWOOD    KTTBSBKIJSS. 

MORRISVILLE,    BUCKS    CO.,    PA. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  trees 

and  plants  in  the  Union. 
49*  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

ASK   YOUR   GROCER   FOR 

DEVOE'S     BRILLIANT    OIL, 

THX!  SAFEST  ANJ>   BEST, 

R.  J.  Allen,  Son  &  Co. 

W.   C.  WHELLER, 

book:    BinSTHDETt, 

No.  152  S.  THIRD  STREET, 

Opposite  the  Exchange,  Philad's.    (Room  4.) 
Old  books  rebound.    Jobbing  and  Pamphlet  work 
promptly  attended  to. 

GUSTAVUS    GOLZE, 

531    ARCH    STREET,   PHILADELPHIA, 
:PJLAIN  atid  EASHIONABZE 

t.aj:lok/. 

•9^  PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 


EDWARD  C.  JONES  &  CO.,  MOSS    &    CO., 

CITY  HALL  DRUG  STORE,       \Blanh  Book  Manufacturers 

S.  E.  COR.  FIFTEENTH  &  MARKET  STS., 


Spscialty,  Philadelphia. 

**  RAT  and  ZN8X0T  BXTEHKINATORS." 


AND 

STATIONERS, 


No.  432    CHESTNUT   STREET,   PHILA. 
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HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

FACULTY. 

THOMAS    CHASE,  LL.D., Preset  and  Prof,  philology  and  Literature. 

PLINY    EABLE    CHASE,  LL.D.,       .     .  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Logic 

ISAAC   BHABPLESS,  S.B Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

ALLEN    C.  THOMAS,  A.  B.,        ....  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  History. 

LYMAN    BEECHEB    HALL,  Ph.D.,      .  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

FBANdS    G.  ALLINSON,  Ph.D.,      .     .  Ass»t  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

JOSEPH   BHO ADS,  Jr.,  A.  B.,        .     .     .  instructor  in  Natural  History. 

SAMUEL   BBIJN,S.B., instructor  in  French. 

ALFRED  GREELY  LADD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

CHARLES  M.  BURNS,  Jr.,       ....  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

WILLIAM    HENRY    COLLINS,  S.B.,    .  Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 

WALTER    FERRIS    PRICE,  A.  B.,     .      .  Assistant  in  the  Library. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE  is  situated  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  nine  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  on  a  tract  of  215  acres,  60  acres  of  Which,  are  laid  out  in  ornamental 
gitrands.    The  situation  is  unusually  beautiful  and  healthAil. 

Barclay  Hall,  a  large  granite  building,  finished  in  1877,  gives  to  the  students 
private  bed  rooms  and  pleasant  studies. 

There  are  two  Coukses,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific.  In  the  Classical,  Latin 
is  required  throughout,  while  Greek  and  Mathematics  are  elective  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  course.  In  the  Scientific,  Greek  is  omitted,  and  Latin  is  required  through  the  first 
year  only.  A  limited  number  of  elective  studies  are  arranged  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  so  that  students  can  choose  such  as  are  adapted  to  their  wants. 

The  LiBRABT  contains  over  13,000  well  selected  volumes.  Care  is  taken  to  exclude 
books  of  fiction  and  injurious  literature.  The  books  may  be  freely  used,  and  a  full  card 
catalogue  fiudlitates  reference.    The  best  foreign  and  American  Periodicals  are  taken. 

The  Observatory  is  the  best  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  Students  in 
Astronomy  have  more  practice  with  the  instrumenta  than  in  almost  any  other  College  in 
the  country. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  eives  ample  fiicilities  for  experimental  work.  Each 
student  is  furnished  with  his  own  taole  and  implement*},  and  may,  if  he  so  elect,  take  an 
advanced  course  in  Analysis. 

The  Physical  Apparatus  is  extensive  and  varied. 

EvENiNQ  Lectures  by  the  College  Professors  and  specialists  from  elsewhere  are 
frequently  given. 

Physical  Exercise  is  encouraged  by  a  well  equipped  Gymnasium.  A  competent 
instructor,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  Arts  and  Medicine,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Sargent,  has  direction  of  it,  and  gives  systematic  instruction,  based  upon  careful  personal 
examination,  to  each  student  desiring  it.  Grounds  especially  prepared  for  cncket,  foot 
baU,  base  ball,  lawn  tennis  and  other  games. 

In  the  Discipline,  the  officers  endeavor  to  promote  habits  of  diligence,  order  and 
regttkrity.  Private  admonition  and  appeals  to  the  good  sense  and  conscientious  feeling 
of  the  students,  are  the  means  most  confidently  relied  on.       .    . 

The  Price  of  Board  and  Tuition  is  $425  per  annum.  A  limited  number  of  annual 
scholarships  are  granted,  to  assist  meritorious  students,  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  meet  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  education. 

For  Catalogues  and  information,  address. 

Prof.  Allen  C.  Thomas^ 

Haverford  College  P.  0., 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

^  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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MICROSCOPES 


irt^t  Q^lMeese  Hasime  ^^laeete  aadL  ft^r  €^lM8ee» 

jyachet  and  Soulot  Trial  Sett, 

Opthatmotcopet , 

Color  Slind  2etts, 

Test  Types,  dc,  Ac. 

llithematical  lutnments  of  wvq  dMeription. 

W.  Y.  McAllister, 

728  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10  Digitized  by  Google 
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Hearly  Ten  Thousand  Our  No*  2  Hachine 

Sold*  ^^  ^0^^  upper  and  lower 

case  type,  (capitals  and 
...  ,-         .        i  small  letters)  with 

nfo  Longer  an  Experiment  only  38  keys. 


The  most  popular  of  labor-saving  instruments.  Adopted  by  thousands  for 
general  office  and  literary  work.  Simple  and  durable  in  construction,  it  is  quickly 
understood  and  becomes  an  unfailing  assistant. 

Our  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  machinery  are  well-known,  and 
nearly  ten  years'  experience  in  the  construction  of  writing  machines  has  enabled 
us  to  approach  very  near  perfection. 

Descriptive  Circular  mailed  free. 

E.  REMINGTON  &  SONS, 

124  Soath  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
281  and  283  Broadway,  New  York. 


R.  &  J.  BECK^ 

MANUFAOTUEING   OPTICIANS, 
1016  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

MICROSCOPES,  TELESCOPES, 

MAGNIFIERS,  SPY  GLASSES, 

OPERA  GLASSES,  FIELD  GLASSES, 

THERMOMETERS,  BAROMETERS, 

STEREOSCOPES,  GRAPHOSCOPES, 

SPECTACLES,  EYE  GLASSES, 

COMPASSES,  PEDOMETERS, 

ARTIFICIAL   EYES, 

MAGIC   LANTERNS. 
The  BEST  GOODS  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Send    for   illustrated    Price  List,  which  will  be 
mailed  Free. 
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Now  ready,  i8mo,  flexible  cloth,  25  cents,  post- 
paid, 

A  MANUAL  OF 

Misused  JVorda^ 

Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Alford,  Freeman, 
Hamerton,  Mill,  Moon,  White,  and  many  others. 

The  latest  Q.  P.  INDEXES  are : 

[No.  v.,  price  (cloth,  post-paid)  S3.00.]  A 
general  index  to  The  Eclectic  Magazine,  and 
to  vols.  37-148  of  The  Living  Age.  [No.  \  !., 
price  $2.00.]  Index  to  whole  series  of  Scrib- 
ner's  Monthly. 

[No.  VII.,  price  $1.00.]  ANNUAL  INDEX 
for  1880-81,  to  Atlantic,  Eclectic,  Harpers', 
International,  Lippincott's,  Living  Age,  and 
Nation. 

Also,  in  flexible  cloth,  red  edges,  $2.25,  post- 
paid, the  Annual  volume  of 

The  Monograph. 

A  serial  collection  of  Indexed  essays,  embrac- 
ing the  best  articles  on  historical  topics,  by  the 
ablest  American,  English,  French,  and  German 
authoi-s,  including  E.  L.  Godkin,  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son,  Henrv  Adams,  E.  A,  Freeman,  J.  R.  Seelcy, 
Karl  Hillebrand,  (ioldwin  Smith,  J.  Moricy,  \V. 
Bagehot,  Sainte-Beuve,  etc.,  etc.)  Published 
Fortnightly,  at  $2  per  year. 

Q.  P.  INDEX,  Publisher,  Hangor,  Maine. 


The  (Hrard  Life  Xasort&M, 
An&ut7  and  Tnurt  Co., 


2020  Chestnut  Street 

Insures  Uves,  Oranta  AnnuitleA, 

Acts  as  £xecutor.  Administrator, 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Committee  or  Bcoeiver, 
And  Receives  Deposits  on  Interest 

Incorporated  1836.  Charter  Perpetu*L 

Capital,  $450,000.  .  Surplus,  $827,33! 

(By  Report  of  State  insurance  Department,  iS3c>.) 
FresideKt,  Thomas  Ridoway, 

I'icf- President,  John  B.  Gakkktt. 

rreasu?-er,  Henry  Tatnall, 

Actuary,  William  P.  Huirow 


A.  J.  Reach. 


B.  F.  Shibe. 


A.  J.  REACH  &  CO.. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Cricket, 
Lawn  Tenni>,  IJnse  Ball,  Fool  Ball,  Boating,  Bicycling, 
Skate,  Gymnasium  Goo<is,  ^Jv:c. 


We  keep  in  stuck  a  full  line  of  out -door  Games. 
We  are  the  only  hou>>e  in  the  State  that  makes  a  specially 
in  the  above  line.  Orders  by  mail  carefully  atten<led 
to;  goods  sent  C.  O.  J  >.  to  all  ]>arts  of  the  country.  Any 
j^oods  not  satisfactory  can  be  returned  and  the  money  i 
will  be  refunded.  ' 

Illustrated  price  li^l  m  liU-d  free  on  ajudication.  I 

Stove,  No.  a  S.  Sth  St.  )  -,.  .. 

Factory,  No,  J?*^  North  St.,  f^"'^"^' 

N.  B.  —  Racket?  re-strung,  Tennis   Shoes  rc-soled.  Cricket* 
Bats  re-handled  and  re-wiMj^pcd.  Dinitizpd  hv  V_t( 
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EDITORIALS:— Bic^K'r.iphy  .in J  Boi-k  I.i>>t— l  la-  NtxtU   and  Cti.tiucs    <.f 

Fanners'  Boys— The   Providence  Conference. 
l)r   W.    A.     MUHLKNBERi;    AS    AN    EDUCATOR.       .  Joseph  Rhoadi,  Jr  , 

SCIKNCP:    and    THK    classics Henry  .W  HoxU, 

TOBACCO    IN    SCHOOT Urn.  L.  S-.ri/f, 

L'lIVK    SYSTEM    IN    COLLEGES Henry  Hi%rti.horne, 

WORK, Xnne  BiilderstoH, 

,VIX(;,  Charles  .yf.  Btirns,  Jr., 

DS*    SMALLER    HISTORY Ulcn  C.  Thomas, 

I)    ENOLISH, Anr.4  bahierstoH, 

•-^VATIONS    IN    SCIENCE:— 

'J  you  like  a  Microscope, 7o!,eph  Rhoads,  Jr., 

)aks William  Trimble, 

niomy, Isaac  Sharp  less, 
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LATEST  and  BEST  SERIES  of  TEXT  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED    BY 

Porter  &  Coates. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Retail  PHco. 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC,  by  Albert  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D.  Principal 
of  Central  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School, 

COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC,  by  Albert  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D., 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA,  by  Thomas  K.  Brown.  Teacher  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Westtown  School,  ..... 

Designed  as  a  first  book  of  Algebra  for  all  classes  of  Students  in  Schools  and  Academies. 

ELEMENTARY    PLANE    GEOMETRY,  by  Isaac  Sharpless,    Prof,   of 
Mathematics,  Haverford  College,     ..... 
ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY,  by  I.  Sharpless, 
GEOMETRY   AND   TRIGONOMETRY,  by  Isaac  Sharpless,     . 
TREATISE  ON  SURVEYING,  by  John  Gummere,  A.  M., 

The  most  thorough  and  practical  treatise  on  the  Science  published. 


BUCKWALTER'S    SPELLERS. 

PRIMARY  SPELLING  BOOK,  by  Geoffrey  Buckwalter, 

Containing  only  familiar  words  in  well-graded  lessons,  a  number  of  them  being  in  script. 

Beautifully  illustrated. 
COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK,  by  Geoffrey  Buckwalter, 

Containing,  amo;ig  other  new  features,  Alphabetical  Lists  of  over  one  thousand  words  often 
mispronounced,  also,  Rules  for  Spelling,  a  chajHer  on  Punctuation,  Dictation  Exercises, 
and  many  new  words  under  their  appropriate  heads. 


-50 

•75 
1-25 


.90 
1.20 
1.50 
2.00 


RAUB'S 

NORMAL    READERS. 

By  a.  N.  raub,  Ph.  D. 

Normal  First  Reader,     . 

.20 

"       Second     *' 

.40 

"       Third      *' 

•50 

"       Fourth    '' 

•65 

"       Fifth       *' 

.90 

LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH,  by  A.  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D.,         .  .  . 
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EDITORIALS. 

We  append  a  list  of  books  in  the  department  of  biography.  Neces- 
sarily it  is  only  suggestive,  and  no  claim  is  advanced  for  either  in- 
fallibility or  completeness.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  reading 
of  books  of  this  kind  should  be  encouraged.  They  relate  to  that  most 
useful  of  all  studies,  man  himself,  considered  in  relation  to  his  in- 
ward qualities.  This  is  the  essential  feature  of  biography,  however  poorly 
it  may  be  exemplified  by  some  books  which  go  under  the  name.  Young 
persons  are  naturally  attracted  first  to  such  as  are  chiefly  recitals  of  in- 
cident and  adventure.  Under  favorable  circumstances  they  will  pro- 
gress to  those  which  induce  habits  of  analysis  and  reflection.  Motives 
and  principles  are  not  a  pleasant  study  to  some  people,  because  they  do 
not  inquire  closely  as  to  the  springs  of  their  own  actions.  Profitable  read- 
ing of  biography  pre-supposes  the  opposite  inclination.  Knowledge  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us  and  have  walked  worthily  the  pathway  of 
life,  may  incite  to  good  resolutions  and  encourage  us  to  set  a  high  stan- 
dard for  ourselves. 

All  concede  the  advantage  of  good  company.  Wise  men  and  women, 
the  great  and  good  who  are  distinguished  in  any  of  the  various  walks  of 
life,  are  sought  out,  and  their  company  prized.  People  are  charmed  and 
instructed  by  their  conversation,  are  warmed  into  new  zeal  by  contact 
with  them,  are  led  to  estimate  more  highly  the  dignity  and  blessedness 
of  a  life  unreservedly  devoted  to  some  good  work.  Biography  records 
and  preserves  for  future  generations  and  larger  audiences,  the  story  of 
such  lives.  Those  who  have  followed  Buxton  or  Wilberforce  through 
the  anti-slavery  conflict,  or  have  lived  with  Baroness  Bunsen  the  life  of  a 
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refined  Christian  woman,  or  watched  our  own  Lincoln  or  Garfield  in  the 
struggle  for  usefulness  and  independence,  can  know  how  much  of  the 
spirit  of  such  lives  may  filter  down  to  the  reader  through  the  pages  of  a 
hook.  If,  as  is  stated,  the  taste  for  biography  is  an  acquired  taste,  even 
among  intelligent  readers,  then  let  all  make  haste  to  acquire  it. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  subject  would  lead  us  in  many  directions. 
Students  of  history  will  find  that  biography  is  intimately  connected  with 
their  subject,  and  presents  one  of  the  readiest  means  for  full  comprehen- 
sion of  it.  Students  in  any  department  of  science  will  find  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  worked  in  the  development  of  that  science,  much  to  interest 
and  assist  them.  Teachers,  tired  with  their  work,  will  find  rest  and  en- 
couragement in  the  lives  of  eminent  teachers  who  have  toiled  in  the  same 
paths  before  them.  So  in  almost  every  department  of  human  eflTort,  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  leads  at  once  into  the 
field  of  biography. 

Lives  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  purposely  omitted  from 
our  list,  as  forming  a  somewhat  separate  class.  Many  also  of  the  books 
are  far  from  being  "  new"  in  point  of  time.  The  prevailing  fashion  has 
just  now  set  strangely  in  flavor  of  short  accounts  of  distinguished  men. 
Some  half  dozen  firms  are  engaged  in  issuing  sets  of  brief  biographies, 
many  of  them  very  good,  but  of  a  kind  unknown  until  within  a  few  years. 
It  is  is  needless  to  say  our  list  might  have  been  greatly  extended. 

Thomas  Arnold,  Life  and  Correspondence;  by  A.  P.  Stanley. 

William  H.  Prescott,  Life ;  by  George  Ticknor. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Autobiography ;  edited  by  Bigelow ;  or, 

Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin ;  bv  James  Parton. 

George  Stephenson,  Life ;  by  Samuel  Smiles. 

Lord  Macaulay.    G.  Otto  Trevelyan. 

Charles  James  Fox.    G.  Otto  Trevelyan. 

John  James  Audubon,  Autobiography. 

Francis  Wayland,  Life  and  Labors. 

Baroness  Bunsen,  Life  and  Letters;  Hare. 

Caesar,  A  Biographv ;  by  James  Anthony  Froude. 

Alfred  the  Great ;  by  Thomas  Hughes. 

My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters ;  by  Hugh  Miller. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Life ;  by  Holland,  or  by  Arnold. 

Charles  Sumner,  Life;  by  Pierce.     (Early  part  only  in  print.) 

Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.  Memoir ;  by  Charles  Buxton. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Life:  by  Boswell.     (Abridged.) 

Christopher  Columbus,  Life ;  by  Washington  Ir^ng. 

George  Washington,  Life ;  by  Marshall,  or  Irving. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  Life;  by  Sparks,  in  "  Am.  Biography." 

Michael  Faraday,  Life  and  Letters;  Dr.  Bence  Jones. 

John  Bunyan;  J.  A.  Froude  in  "English  Men  of  Letters." 

Sidney  Smith,  Life;  by  his  Daughter. 

Daniel  Webster,  Life;  by  G.  T.  Curtis. 

John  Q.  Adams,  LUe ;  bv  J.  T.  Morse  in  "  American  Statesman"  series, 

Plutarch's  Lives;  Translation  by  A.  H.  Clough. 

A  Scotch  Naturalist ;  by  Samuel  Smiles. 
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One  of  the  influential  causes  of  the  high  pressure  in  our  schools,  which 
is  so  often  justly  condemned,  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
teachers  to  give  the  hoys  as  much  scope  of  information  as  possihle  in  the 
relatively  short  time  before  they  must  "go  into  business.''  The  sup- 
posed early  necessity  for  this  movement  is  quite  as  often  the  desire  to  se- 
cure a  good  start,  as  it  is  to  begin  to  learn  something.  In  the  days  when 
the  limits  of  popular  knowledge  were  much  narrower  than  they  are  now, 
and  when  only  professional  men  demanded  an  extensive  education,  the 
others  being  content  with  an  education  "  to  fit  them  for  business,"  there 
was  no  occasion  for  any  hurrj'.  The  three  R's,"  including  spelling  and 
grammar,  could  be  thoroughly  taught  by  the  time  the  boy  was  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  old. 

Leaving  the  difficult  question,  how  to  secure  at  once  a  liberal,  un- 
crowded  education,  and  a  timely  start  in  business,  we  have  a  few  words 
to  say  about  a  class  of  boys  and  young  men  who  neither  go  into  business 
nor  take  up  professions ; — farmers'  boys,  who  themselves  expect  to  be 
farmers.  Farmers'  boys  usually  begin  their  apprenticeship  early.  They 
seldom  go  to  school  for  the  whole  year,  but  help  on  the  fiarm  about  half 
the  time.  As  a  result,  at  sixteen,  they  are  about  as  far  advanced  with  their 
studies  as  the  continuous  pupil  is  at  thirteen.  But  as  an  offset  to  this, 
the  ffirmer's  boy  at  sixteen  has  learned  his  business  as  well  as  the  trade- 
boy  will  have  learned  his  by  the  time  he  is  twenty-one.  The  former  may, 
therefore,  devote  to  study  the  greater  part  of  the  intervening  five  years,  and 
still  become  of  age  with  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  his  business.  We  wish  to  encourage  more  of  the  farmer-boys 
to  use  to  the  full  possible  limit  this  chance  of  later  education.  We  wish 
more  of  the  parents  of  these  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  necessary,  and  wise, 
and  just,  tu  require  their  sons  to  do  the  work  of  an  ordinary  farm-hand, 
after  they  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  ordinary  operations  of  farm 
work,  but  before  any  responsibility  for  general  management  is  laid  upon 
them.  When  parents  cannot  afford  to  spare  their  sons,  it  is  right  to  re- 
quire their  help.  But  in  many  cases  this  is  not  really  needed,  and  then, 
we  believe,  it  is  usually  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  give  at  least  five  months* 
schooling  in  each  year,  till  the  boy  has  responsible  duties,  which  require 
his  attention  the  year  round.  To  a  considerable  extent  these  remarks 
will  apply  as  truly  to  farmers'  daughters  as  to  the  sons. 

The  farmer  has,  perhaps,  more  need  of  a  broad  school  education  than 
has  the  citizen.  The  latter  is  thrown  in  contact  with  so  many  people 
that  he  cannot  help  gathering  a  large  amount  of  superficial  information. 
The  farmer  is  more  to  himself,  and  those  who  are  his  most  frequent  com- 
panions are  uneducated  people.  Again,  the  farmer's  work  touches  more 
departments  of  general  knowledge  than  does  the  work  of  most  merchants 
or  me<^hanics.  A  farmers  place  abounds  in  machines,  and  in  water,  wind 
and  horse-powers ;  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy  find 
constant  chance  for  application.     Each  field  is  a  vast  chemical  labora- 
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tory.  His  land  is  a  geological  deposit.  His  growing  crops  and  trees  are 
botanical  specimens.  The  breeding  and  rearing  of  his  stock  is  practical 
zoology.  He  is  of  necessity  a  constant  student  of  meteorology.  Half  of 
his  work  is  regulated  by  the  weathef.  His  business  touches  all  the  de- 
partments of  political  economy.  He  is  an  employer  of  labor,  a  wholesale 
and  retail  buyer  and  seller,  usually  either  a  borrower  or  a  lender  of  money, 
and  often  both.  He  is  more  interested  in  foreign  trade  than  any  other 
class  of  producers,  for  the  larger  part  of  our  exports  is  of  farm  products. 

The  farmer  has  in  general  more  use  for  composition,  and  rhetoric  and 
elocution  than  has  the  merchant.  Farmers'  clubs  are  more  general  than 
mercantile  associations.  Commercial  journals  are  usually  written  by 
paid  professionals.  Agricultural  journals  are  mostly  made  up  of  articles 
from  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  farmer  takes  more  part  in  local  political  affairs  than  the  citizen, 
and  has  more  individual  influence.  Hence  the  use  to  him  of  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  country,  and  of  the  nature  and  principles 
of  its  government. 

We  might  extend  ftirther  the  chancefl  which  the  farmer  has  for  the  ad- 
vantageous use  of  general  knowledge ;  but  enough  has  been  brought  for- 
ward to  show  that  the  farmer  can  use  a  varied  education  more  profitably 
than  the  merchant  or  manufacturer,  and  can  better  afford  the  time  needed 
to  acquire  it. 


The  announcement  of  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Department  Confer- 
ence will  be  found  on  another  page.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  request 
of  the  Executive  Committee  for  suggestions  will  be  liberally  complied 
with. 

This  is  the  only  organization  ot  a  general  character,  east  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies,  for  the  discussion  of  educational  topics.  If  the  conference  con- 
fines its  proceedings  to  such  questions  as  are  general  and  practical  in 
their  nature,  dealing  with  the  common  ground  of  our  educational  needs, 
and  avoiding  such  subjects  as,  in  the  present  stat^  of  Society,  will  surely 
lead  to  unprofitable  controversies  and  divided  interests,  there  is  a  great 
field  of  usefulness  open  to  it. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Association  call  for  "  a  Vice-President  from  each 
Yearly  Meeting,  who  shall  endeavor  to  promote  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion within  the  limits  of  his  own  Yearly  Meeting,  and  shall  report  an- 
nually to  this  Association."  These  officers,  owing  to  the  deficiencies  of 
the  incipient  organization,  were  not  appointed  last  year.  Even  were 
their  duties  confined  to  the  collection  and  collation  of  statistics,  our  field 
of  work  and  its  resources  might  become  better  known,  and  their  reports 
would  be  valuable.  If,  in  addition,  the  appointees  were  such  as  to  be  in 
a  position  to  gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  educational  work  of  a 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  were  trusted  in  it,  their  "  endeavors  to  promote  the 
interests  of  education  within  its  limits,"  might  not  be  wholly  unproductive. 
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DR.  W.  A.  MUHLENBERG  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

The  a^.vantage  of  reading  biography  is  generally  recognized.  It 
gives  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  powers,  habits,  and  achievements 
of  men  whose  lives  were  worth  recording,  and  to  imbibe  their  spirit. 
To  DO  class  of  people,  perhaps,  is  this  more  valuable  than  to  teach- 
ers, whose  occupation  does  not  afford  the  benefit  of  contact  with  men 
which  most  other  business  gives.  To  those  who  wish  an  example 
of  a  large-minded,  self-sacrificing.  Christian  educator,  some  portions 
of  the  life  of  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg*  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
of  interest.  He  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman  ;  and  his  views  differ 
from  those  of  Friends  :  but  even  in  some  of  our  peculiar  testimonies 
he  was  remarkably  like  us,  especially  in  his  abhorrence  of  war ; 
and  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  him  as  one  who  earnestly  sought  to 
follow  Christ. 

He  was  a  Philadelphian  by  birth,  and  became  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  early  manhood  was  spent  in  per- 
forming the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  which  he  earnestly  desired  to  do 
faithfully.  But  while  in  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  he  became  very  much  interested  in  building  up  the 
public  school  there,  for  he  found  general  education  sadly  neglected. 
His  attention  being  thus  drawn  to  the  subject,  he  was  more  and  more 
convinced  that  Christian  education  was  his  calling.  In  his  desire 
to  undertake  this  work,  he  was  actuated  not  merely  by  benevolence 
and  love  of  learning,  but,  to  quote  from  his  biographer,  "  he  was  a 
Christian  philanthropist  and  patriot,  *  *  »  and,  all  through 
his  labors  at  Lancaster  the  conviction  had  grown  upon  him,  that 
not  only  the  hope  of  the  church,  but  the  salvation  of  the  Common- 
wealth centered  in  the  Christianizing  of  education.  He  saw  in  this 
*  *  *  the  only  security  that  the  liberty  of  our  free  institutions 
would  not  become  licentiousness.''  He  wished  to  establish  a  school 
that  should  be  a  Christian  home  for  boys,  where  the  relation  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupil  should  be  like  that  between  father  and  son. 
His  ideal  teacher  was  no  common  man.  He  was  not  merely  to  pos- 
sess the  ordinary  qualifications  of  knowledge  and  ability  to  impart 
it  and  to  govern  his  pupils ;  but  he  was  tb  choose  teaching  as  a  life- 
work  from  motives  of  benevolence  that  would  lead  to  self  sacrifice. 
He  believed  that  the  training  of  the  heart  was  more  important 
than  the  training  of  the  mind ;  and,  while  he  aimed  to  make  boys 
not  one  whit  less  thorough  scholars,  he  sought  still  more  to  make 
them  useful  Christian  men. 

Having  left  Lancaster,  he  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  found  a  school  after  his  own  mind.  It  was  situated  at 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  and  was  known  as  Flushing  Institute.  He 
was  about  thirty-two  years  of  age  when  the  school  was  started.  In 
this  step  he  met  with  much  opposition  from  some  of  his  friends, 
especially  from  his  mother,  who  dreaded  not  only  the  burden  that 

♦  "  Life  and  Work  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg."     New  York  :  Harper  A  Brothers. 
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be  was  assuming,  but  also  the  humiliatiug  deseeut  from  the  position 
of  a  minister  to  that  of  a  school  teacher.  But  he  pressed  on ;  and, 
once  started,  he  never  seems  to  have  lacked  the  encouragement  of 
having  plenty  of  pupils.  After  the  Institute  had  been  in  operation 
about  ten  years,  it  underwent  a  metamorphosis,  and  appeared  as 
St.  Paul's  College,  at  College  Point,  Long  Island  ;  but  the  two  in- 
stitutions were  moved  by  the  same  spirit ;  and  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  their  individual  history,  even  if  space  allowed  of  it. 

In  considering  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  views  and  aims  as  an  educator, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  his  eighteen  years  of  educational  work 
ended  about  1846,  so  that  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  progress 
of  a  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  since  then.  He  was  much 
more  in  advance  of  his  time  than  of  ours.  Still  it  is  not  unprofita- 
ble for  us  to  consider  what  he  thought  and  how  he  acted.  The  kind 
of  feelings  with  which  he  entered  on  the  work*  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  prayer  recorded  in  his  diary  :  "  Let  my  eye 
be  single ;  *  *  *  let  me  be  decided  and  persevering.  Endow 
me  with  the  qualities  proper  for  my  office.  Make  me  firm  in  the 
exercise  of  discipline,  yet  always  tender  and  compavssionate.  I 
would  obey  the  precept  of  ray  Redeemer  to  feed  his  lambs.  *  *  * 
Make  me  industrious,  uniform  in  my  temper,  and  continually  mind- 
ful of  the  end  of  the  work  I  have  taken  in  hand.  Let  me  continu- 
ally be  looking  to  thee  for  direction  and  strength." 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  traits  which  rendered  Dr.  Muhl- 
enberg so  eminently  adapted  for  a  teacher.  He  had  an  intense 
love  and  interest  in  boys.  But  above  these  was  the  deep,  thorough 
Christianity  which  pervaded  his  whole  being,  and,  as  his  biographer 
says,  "seemed  to  be  the  entire  man  rather  than  one  of  the  elements 
of  his  character."  His  intense  reality  was  the  one  trait  which  seems 
to  have  impressed  his  pupils  most.  This,  combined  with  his  "  over- 
flowing love,"  had  a  wonderful  power  to  arouse  a  boy  to  a  sense  of 
the  eartiestness  of  life,  and  to  excite  in  him  a  holy  sympathy, "  which 
lifted  him  up  to  possibilities  of  good  and  usefulness  such  as  he  had 
never  dreamed  before  could  be  his."  He  had  great  powers  of  in- 
teresting his  pupils  in  such  work  and  recreation  as  afforded  proper 
and  healthflil  exercise  for  their  energies.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  whom  they  could  not  but  admire,  and  whom  they  had  to 
obey.  He  had  a  delicately-organized,  but  vigorous,  active,  and 
liberal  mind ;  and  his  Christian  "  faith,  hope,  and  love,"  were  com- 
bined with  a  naturally  amiable  and  hopeful  disposition,  making  a 
character  of  rare  grace  and  attractiveness. 

In  his  government  he  was  kind  but  strict.  One  of  his  old  pupils 
said,  "  Though  at  times  it  seemed  hard,  men  who  as  boys  were  un- 
der his  care,  are  all  ready  to  say :  It  was  good  for  us  in  youth  to 
bear  the  yoke  that  this  wise  master  imposed  !"     Though  far  more 

Srevalent  than  now,  corporal  punishment  was  rarely  used  in  Dr. 
luhlen berg's  schools — never  oy  the  Doctor  himself,  except  at  the 
request  of  the  boy.  He  claimed  the  right,  when  he  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  good  of  the  school,  privately  to  send  a  boy  back  to 
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his  parents ;  and  sometimes  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  offender, 
he  would  flog  him,  and  give  him  another  trial.  Sometimes,  when 
a  boy  was  on  the  point  of  being  dismissed,  he  would  let  another  boy 
become  surety  for  his  good  behavior,  with  the  understanding  that, 
if  the  delinquent  committed  further  offence,  his  surety  would  have 
to  be  punished  for  it.  In  such  cases  he  aimed,  1  suppose,  to 
strengthen  in  the  boys  that  substantial  sympathy  which  prompts  us 
to  bear  one  another's  burdens.  He  often  made  use  of  irony,  an 
improvised  rhyme,  or  a  witty  remark,  instead  of  a  sterner  rebuke.  ^ 

He  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  his  pupils  such  as  few  ir 

teachers  have.    This  he  acquired  by  free  intercourse  with  them.  -. 

In  an  entry  in  his  diary,  he  urges  himself  not  to  neglect  those  whose  'i 

behavior  toward  him  was  unpleasant,  and  to  remember  that  the  un-  :; 

satisfactory  and  discouraging  boys  might  get  the  most  good  from 
his  labors.     He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  getting  boys  to  disclose  \- 

faults  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.     One  of  them  says,  "  He  made  !k  ' 

you  feel  so  comfortable  even  when  probing  you  to  the  quick,  lead- 
ing you  on,  sympathizing  with,  and  helping  you,  when  another  Y 
would  have  given  you  a  flogging."     One  great  advantage  that  he  I 
possessed  was  an  unusual  ability  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  one 
who  had  offended  him  or  whom  he  had  offended.     And  lie  was  very 
ready  to  admit  his  own  errors. 

His  boys  occupied  a  place  very  near  to  his  heart.  He  was  never 
married ;  and,  being  thus  deprived  of  the  ordinary  ties  of  family 
affection,  his  "  school-sons"  supplied  the  lack.  His  concern  for  them 
was  ^reat ;  and  he  was  very  diligent  and  earnest  in  prayer  on  their 
behalf  The  following  extract  from  his  diary,  which  seems  to  refer 
to  a  boy  who  was  not  then  at  the  school,  shows  his  deep  interest  in 

them :  "  I  desire  to  thank  God  for  .    After  all,  tne  seed  sown 

was  not  in  vain.  He  seemed  to  be  proof  against  all  religious  ap- 
peals as  much  as  any  boy  I  have  ever  had.  *  *  *  His  corre- 
spondence with  me  is  a  good  sign." 

As  regards  the  intellectual  part  of  education,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  be- 
lieved in  a  thorough  training  on  an  old-fashioned  classical  curricu- 
lum. If  he  were  teaching  now  he  might  think  differently.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  on  nis  methods  of  instruction.  One  point, 
however,  may  be  profitable  for  us  to  notice.  He  would  not  encour- 
age emulation  as  an  incentive  to  study.  He  deemed  it  an  unwor- 
thy, unchristian  motive.  He  offered  no  prizes ;  but,  with  the  aid  of 
a  system  of  marks,  he  tried  to  stimulate  every  one  to  do  his  best. 

After  eighteen  years  of  faithful  work  as  a  teacher,  Dr.  Muhlen-  ^ 

berg  withdrew  from  his  college  to  enter  again  on  ministerial  labor.  [ 

He  had  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  accomplishing  his  de- 
sign of  Christianizing  education.  The  example  that  he  set  had  j 
b^n  followed  in  many  other  schools,  some  of  them  under  the  care 
of  his  former  "  school-sons."  The  immediate  fruits  among  his  pu- 
pils were  very  gratifying.  He  had  earnestly  sought  their  spiritual 
welfare ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  richly  rewarded  by  evidences  \ 
of  success. 
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His  Christian  spirit  and  holy  aims  are  especially  worthy  of  our 
earnest  thought.  He  believed  that  a  disposition  to  separate  intel- 
lectual from  religious  education  is  of  the  devil.  Would  that  all 
the  teachers  in  the  Society  of  Friends  thought  so  too,  and  believed 
it  so  thoroughly  as  practically  to  *'  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts"  of 
the  spirit  that  we  are  intended  to  exercise. 

Joseph  Rhoads,  Jr. 


SCIENCE    AND    THE    CLASSICS. 

With  a  protest  against  the  spirit  and  object  of  an  article  entitled 
'*  Science  versus  The  Classics/'  running  through  the  last  two  num- 
bers of  "  The  Student,"  we  wish  to  show : 

I.  That  its  citations  of  authority  in  opposition  to  classical  study 
are,  unconsciously  without  doubt,  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

II.  That  there  are  serious  difficulties  and  objections  to  its  pro- 
posed substitution  of  scientific  for  a  classical  training. 

III.  And,  briefly,  the  true  function  of  classical  culture  in  a 
scheme  of  education. 

We  disavow,  to  begin  with,  all  hostility  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
physical  sciences.  We  believe  they  have  a  positive,  but  definite 
value,  both  as  a  method  of  mental  discipline  and  as  an  element  in 
the  culture  of  modern  life.  For  ten  or  twelve  years  we  have  pleas- 
antly and  happily  had  much  to  do  with  some  of  them  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  class-room  and  laboratory. 

With  the  average  pupil,  and  under  the  usual  conditions  of  teach- 
ing such  subjects  as  physics  and  chemistry  in  preparatory  schools, 
their  theory  and  practice,  we  claim  to  know  something  of  their 
exact  office  in  the  education  of  the  American  boy  and  girl, — what  can 
be  accomplished  with  them  and  what  cannot.  And  with  the  vision 
prolonged  to  well-equipped  man  and  womanhood,  we  most  cour- 
teously submit  the  proposition,  that  no  teacher,  be  he  public  or  pri- 
vate, who  is  cognizant  of  the  best  methods  of  mental  development, 
and  aware  of  the  complex  nature  of  an  individual  pupil's  faculties, 
disposition  and  character,  can  with  wisdom  indulge  in  a  partisan 
plea  for  the  supremacy  of  any  mathematics,  classics  or  science  what- 
soever. The  day  has  gone  by  for  that.  To  assume  the  existence 
of  any  antagonism  in  these  three  methods  of  culture,  or  to  play  off 
one  against  the  other,  is  an  error  long  ago  exploded,  except  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly;  and  to  quote  from  Stuart  Mill  is  to  raise 
the  question  "  whether  painters  should  cultivate  drawing  or  color- 
ing, or,  to  use  a  more  homely  illustration,  whether  a  tailor  should 
make  coats  or  trowsers."* 

*  Experience  proves  that  there  is  no  one  study  or  pursuit  which,  practised  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  does  not  narrow  and  pervert  the  mind;  breeding  in 
it  a  class  of  prejudices  special  to  that  pursuit,  besides  a  general  prejudice,  common 
to  all  narrow  specialties  against  large  views,  from  an  incapacity  to  take  in  and 
appreciate  the  grounds  of  them." — Inaugural  Address  University  St.  Andrews, 
Feb.  1st,  1867.     John  Stuart  Mill,  pp.  7  and  9. 
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I.  We  strike  sharp  issue  with  the  author  of  these  articles,  first 
OD  his  citation  of  authorities,  as  calculated  to  produce  wrong  impres- 
sions. Quotations  isolated  from  the  context,  from  the  well-known 
views  of  a  writer,  or  from  the  point  of  his  paragraph  or  general 
purpose,  can  be  made  to  favor  almost  any  proposition.  The  words 
taken  from  Macau  lay  in  the  first  of  the  articles  in  question,  apply 
simply  to  the  extreme  culture  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 
Any  one  who  will  read  his  splendid  eulogium  on  the  past  and  pre- 
sent influence  of  the  literature  of  Greece  in  his  Essay  on  Mitford's 
History,  will  see  for  himself  what  Macaulay  really  did  think  about 
the  matter,  and  if  there  is  any  insufficiency  of  personal  bias  and 
weight  in  this,  his  Life,  in  two  volumes,  by  his  nephew,  will  supply 
the  rest. 

The  quotation  alluded  to  proves  nothing,  because  it  resolves  it- 
self into  what  is  always  objectionable, — the  extreme  pursuit  of  any- 
thing. 

Equally  unfortunate  is  the  allusion  to  Carlyle.  His  address  as 
Lord  Rector  to  the  students  of  Edinburgh  University,  in  1866,  well 
enough  defines  his  position  in  regard  to  the  points  in  question. 
"The  business  of  a  university,"  he  there  shows,*  "is  to  discipline 
the  minds  of  those  who  study  in  it, — by  no  means  to  furnish  those 
minds  with  special  and  technical  knowledge ;  a  statement  wherein 
lies  the  confutation  of  those  who  insist  that  not  classics  but  science, 
or  not  science  but  classics,  for  its  own  sake,  should  be  taught,  and 
taught  exclusively.  It  need  not  surprise  any  one,  therefore,  that 
the  most  modern  of  the  moderns  insists  on  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Roman  History,  and  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature, — those  two 
races  being  the  most  remarkable,  and  those  two  literatures  being 
the  most  perfect  yet  known  among  men,  and  exercising  upon  sub- 
sequent peoples  the  greatest  influence." 

Whatever  Carlyle  may  have  thought  of  Latin  and  Greek,  we 
know  his  views  of  modern  scientific  speculation,— of  its  deadening 
miasma  on  the  Christian  thought  of  this  age  of  progress.  If  in  this 
progression  he  lifted  a  voice  as  strong  as  a  bugle  in  protest  against 
the  entire  elimination  of  man  from  the  cosmos, — against  his  final 
resolution  into  nerve  substance  and  mere  vibratory  force, — against 
the  evolution  of  speech  and  conscience  and  spirit  from  an  impalpable 
germ  floating  from  some  indeterminate  planet,  we  may,  perhaps, 
for  the  Christian  faith  of  the  world  pardon  his  "  conservatism" 
somewhat.  Anyway,  he  has  spoken  for  himself  "  Few,  perhaps," 
says  Prof  Tyndall,t  "  who  are  privileged  to  come  in  contact  with 
that  illustrious  man,  have  shown  him  a  sturdier  front  than  I  have, 
or  in  discussing  modern  science  have  more  frequently  withstood  him. 
But  I  could  see  that  his  contention  at  bottom  always  was  that  the 
human  soul  has  claims  and  yearnings  which  physical  sci^ce  cannot 
satisfy,''    The  same  may  be  said  of  Prof  Huxley.    We  have  yet  to 

•  Vidg  New  York  Daily  Tribune.  Editorial  Comments  on  the  Address. 
Fourth  mo.  17th,  1866. 

^Vide  Nineteenth  Century,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  815. 
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find  him  on  record  as  desiring  the  depreciation  or  abolition  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics.  How  could  he?  ''Classical  history/' 
he  says,  **  is  a  great  section  of  the  palaeontology  of  man,  and  I 
have  the  sape  double  respect  for  it  as  tor  other  kinds  of  palaeontol- 
ogy. I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  speak  ill  of  such  occupations, 
nor  any  sympathy  with  those  who  run  them  down.*  His  point  in 
his  published  utterances  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  has  been 
not  against  clamcal  literature  per  se^  but  against  the  English  classical 
system  as  a  protected  monopoly  of  enormous  bounties,  fellowships  and 
church  preferments,  insuring  tJie  continuance  of  old  abuses, — apart 
from  the  influences  of  the  age, — offering  rewards  for  certain  classical 
accomplishments, — incapable  of  improvement,  and  requiring  the  omni- 
potence of  an  ad  of  Parliament  to  change  themJ'  We  have  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  could  not  have.  "  For  the  benefit, 
however,  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  this 
controversy,"  we  take  this  bit  from  Huxley's  last  book.t  "I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  anything  1  have  said  should  be  taken  to 
imply  a  desire  on  my  part  to  depreciate  the  value  of  classical  in- 
struction, as  it  might  be,  and  sometimes  is.  While  scientific  edu- 
cation is  yet  inchoate  and  tentative,  classical  education  is  thoroughly 
well  organized  upon  the  practical  experience  of  generations  of  teach- 
ers. So  that  given  ample  time  for  learning,  and  destination  for  or- 
dinary life,  or  for  a  literary  career,  I  do  not  think  that  a  young 
Englishman  in  search  of  culture  can  do  better  than  follow  the  course 
usually  marked  out  for  him,  supplementing  its  defects  by  his  own 
efforts." 

The  authority  of  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  em- 
phatic. The  quotations  from  these  men  are  taken  from  the  report 
in  1864,  of  a  Parliamentary  commission  appointed  in  1861,  to  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  the  leading  schools  in  England,  upon  the 
plea  in  some  of  the  public  prints  of  existing  abuses.  They  recom- 
mended the  correction  of  the  abuses  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in 
no  instance  antagonizing  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  classical  learning. 
In  his  examination  before  this  commission,;);  Dr.  Carpenter  said : 
"  I  went  through  a  very  long  course  of  classical  training,  and  feel 
very  strongly  indeed  the  value  of  the  discipline  which  it  gave  me ; 
but  I  never,  as  a  boy,  had  any  taste  for  classics."  Faraday  said, 
"I  am  not  attacking  the  classics  at  all.  Any  word  that  I  have  said 
that  has  led  you  to  think  that  I  am  opposed  to  classics,  I  must 
withdraw.  I  have  no  such  feeling."  In  the  position  taken  by 
these  scientists  there  is  nothing  incompatible  with  classical  study  as 
pursued  in  the  best  schools  and  colleges  in  this  country.     Their 

♦  FtWf  Lecture  on  a  Liberal  Education,  and  where  to  find  it.     1 868. 

f  Vtdg  Science  and  Culture,  and  other  Addresses,  p.  24.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1882. 

J  The  Commission  consisted  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Lord 
Lytlleton,  Hon.  Edw.  Twisleton,  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Thompson,  and  Henry  Vaughan, 
Esq.  It  held  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  meetings,  examined  one  hundred 
and  thirty  witnesses  at  great  length,  and  personally  visited  all  the  schools. 
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evidence  is  partial  to  the  iDtroduction  into  the  English  school  and 
university  systems  of  science  teaching,  and  highly  favorable  to  the 
mental  discipline  which  science  studies,  rightly  prosecuted,  aiford, 
and  which  no  well-informed  person  would  dispute.  It  is  quite 
another  thing,  however,  to  demand  classical  abolition  to  make  room 
for  natural  science,  which  these  men  nowhere  wish  or  demand. 
And  besides,  the  trans-Atlantic  situation,  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject, is  not  repeated  here.  No  man,  perhaps,  in  this  country,  has 
done  more  for  the  practical  advancement  of  science  than  Prof. 
Cooke,  of  Harvard  University.  He  once  told  us,  and  has  since 
printed  it,  that  he  is  at  one  with  Prof.  Huxley.  "  Science  culture," 
he  says,*  *' differs  in  its  methods  from  classical  culture,  but  it  has  the 
same  spirit  and  the  same  object.  You  must  not,  therefore,  expect 
me  to  advocate  the  former  at  the  expense  of  the  latter ;  for,  although 
I  have  labored  assiduously  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  estab- 
lish the  methods  of  teaching  which  have  now  become  general,  I  am 
far  from  believing  that  they  are  the  only  true  modes  of  obtaining 
a  liberal  education.  So  far  from  this,  if  it  were  necessary  to  choose 
one  of  two  systems,  I  should  favor  the  classical.  I  never  had  any 
taste  myself  for  classical  studies,  but  I  know  that  I  owe  to  the  study 
a  great  part  of  the  mental  culture  which  has  enabled  me  to  do  the 
work  that  has  fallen  to  my  share  in  life."  So  much  for  the  evi- 
dence, and  in  citing  it  we  utter  no  word  other  than  that  of  hearty 
approval  of  the  scientific  renaissance,  hardly  more  than  fifly  years 
old  as  yet.  To  Dr.  Barnard's  report  of  Columbia  College  for  1881, 
in  which  he  has  most  interestingly  pictured  what  he  calls  "  An  ideal 
school,"  we  wished  to  give  a  few  words.  Space,  however,  forbids, 
and  we  can  only  say,  that  its  position  does  not  materially  differ, 
when  his  point  of  argument  is  taken  into  account,  from  those  al- 
ready quoted.  Henry  N.  Hoxie. 

[The  following  is  sent  us  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  Science  V8, 
the  Classics.] — Eds. 

'*  The  great  battles  of  thought,  by  which  civilization  has  been 
advanced,  have  rarely  been  fought  within  the  universities,  but 
chiefly  outside  of  them,  although  frequently  by  men  who  have  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  their  training  therein.  Very  slowly,  and  re- 
luctantly yielding  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  the  universi- 
ties have  first  tolerated,  then  countenanced,  and  in  the  course  of 
generations,  at  last  openly  approved  new  systems  of  thought,  which 
revolutionized  the  hoary  but  comfortable  routine  of  past  ages."     * 

"  The  mediaeval  trivium  and  giiadrivium  *  *  remaia  to  this 
day  in  most  of  our  colleges,  the  pattern  afler  which  the  curriculum 
is  modeled.  Some  few  amplifications,  such  as  physics,  zoology  and 
a  very  rudimentary  teaching  in  the  modern  languages,  have  been.  :| 

introduced  almost  everywhere,  but  scientific  study,  such  as  is  cul- 

*  Scientific  Culture  and  other  Essays,  by  Josiah  Parsons  Cooke,  pp.  20-21.    D.  \^. 


Appleton  &  Co.     1881. 
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tivated  at  the  Germau  u Diversities,  has  as  yet  gained  a  secure  foot- 
hold ouly  at  about  three  of  our  colleges."  *  *  * 

"  There  is  hardly  auy  man  of  keen  sense  and  insight  who,  after 
having  left  college,  does  not  have  daily  occasion  to  regret  his  in- 
ability to  account  rationally  for  the  phenomena  which  everywhere 
thrust  themselves  upon  his  attention."  *  *  * 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that,  as  refining  influences  and  agencies  of 
culture,  the  sciences,  if  taught  with  the  same  thoroughness  and 
care  as  the  classics  have  hitherto  been  taught,  will  yield  results  not 
to  be  despised.  Indeed,  the  gradual  modeling  of  our  college-course 
in  the  spirit  here  indicated,  is  merely  a  question  of  time,  and  all 
that  the  ultra  conservatives  can  accomplish  is  merely  to  delay  this 
reform." — From  an  article  entitled  "Science  in  American  Col- 
leges "  in  the  April  number  of  Tke  Century  Monthly  Magazine — 
pp.  946,  947. 

"  The  Hellenistic  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  does  not  involve 
classical  Greek  authors.  It  might  be  taught  like  Hebrew  in  the 
Divinity  schools,  and  entirely  disconnected  from  the  literature  of 
Pagan  Greek.  That  these  Pagan  authors  should  be  nursing 
fathers  and  nursing  mothers  to  the  Christian  Church,  is  a  standing 
wonder.  That  Christian  youth,  so  carefully  withheld  from  the 
language  of  sexual  impurity,  should  be  allowed  such  a  liberal  crop 
of  wild  oats  as  a  course  of  classical  reading  supplies,  is  no  less 
wonderful." — From  "  Education  as  a  Science,"  by  Alexander  Bain, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  1879, 
p.  865. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  it  is  said,  when  consulted  by  his  daugh- 
ter as  to  what  studies  she  should  pursue  at  school,  replied  pithily 
that  "  it  made  no  difference  what  she  studied  ;  the  question  was 
with  whom  she  studied."  Here  is  contained  a  forcible  truth,  which 
teachers^  may  well  ponder.  The  influence  of  the  teacher  is  far 
more  important,  far  more  lasting,  than  his  teaching.  General 
Garfield  once  said  that  a  log-cabin  school-house,  with  Dr.  Hopkins 
in  it  was  college  enough  for  him.  The  personality,  the  character 
of  the  teacher,  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  number  of 
things  he  can  teach. 

Language-Teaching. — It  is  now  almost  universally  conceded 
that  the  time  spent  below  the  high  schools  in  teaching  technical 
grammar,  is  time  absolutely  wasted.  This  learning  of  definitions, 
this  parsing  and  analyzing,  liave  no  result  commensurate  with  the 
time  and  pains  expended.  Many  of  our  best  teachers  have  seen 
this  for  years;  have  put  it  in  print;  have  proved  it  at  Teachers' 
Institutes.  Why,  then,  do  we  keep  on  in  the  same  ruts  ?  Why 
not  teach  our  pupils  to  speak  by  speaking;  to  write  by  writing? 
Why  not  apply  that  common-sense  axiom,  that  the  way  to  do  a 
thing  is  to  go  ahead  and  do  it  ?  —  Ihe  Pacific  Home  and  School 
Journal, 
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TOBACCO  IN  SCHOOL. 

From  observation  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  from  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  worst  enemy  we 
have  to  deal  with  in  school  discipline,  is  the  habit  of  using  tobacco, 
a  vice  whose  power  for  evil  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  generally  considered  disgraceful.  A  boy  who  drinks  liquor 
has  usually  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  and  is  willing  to  make 
vigorous  efforts  to  reform ;  one  who  lies,  swears,  or  steals,  does  not, 
as  a  general  thing,  cheat  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  is  doing  any- 
thing creditable.  But  the  power  which  sustains  a  young  man 
through  the  trying  ordeal  of  his  first  cigar,  is  the  strange  idea  that 
it  is  manly  to  smoke,  and  in  clinging  to  a  habit  whose  evil  effects 
are  apparent  least  of  all  to  himself,  he  feels  that  he  is  following  the 
example  of  many  noted  men,  perhaps,  also,  of  his  father  and  near- 
est friends.  The  task  of  the  teacher,  then,  is  not  only  to  overcome 
a  habit  filthy  and  immoral  in  its  nature,  and  evil  in  its  effects ;  he 
must  convince  his  pupil  that  it  is  filthy  and  immoral,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  boy's  father  and  friends  may  indulge  in  it,  and  he 
must  prove  that  its  effects  are  evil  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
who  have  used  it  to  excess  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  in  some 
cases  won  for  themselves  wealth  and  honors.  If  he  succeed  in  this, 
he  has  still  to  overcome  the  force  of  a  habit  hardly  less  strong  than 
the  drunkard's  thirst  for  liquor,  a  habit  which,  especially  in  young 
people,  weakens  the  will,  subdues  ambition,  enfeebles  the  con- 
science, blunts  the  moral  sense,  damages  or  destroys  the  mental 
power ;  and  while  thus  diminishing  the  victim's  ability  as  a  student, 
leaves  him  much  less  power  of  resistance  against  this,  and  all  other 
vices,  and  with  strong  tendencies  toward  mental,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual ruin.  That  these,  and  worse,  are  among  the  effects  produced 
on  young  scholars  by  the  use  of  tobacco,  is  generally  admitted,  and 
may  be  proved  from  the  records  of  almost  any  large  school  for  boys. 

The  conflict  between  education  and  tobacco,  like  that  between 
the  Union  and  slavery,  is  irrepressible.  The  highest  mental  and 
moral  culture  cannot  exist  along  with  the  free  use  of  tobacco.  The 
question  is,  whether  we  shall  conquer  the  evil,  or  be  conquered  by 
it ;  and  our  manifest  duty  is  to  check  and  oppose  it  by  every  means 
in  our  power.     What  weapons  are  most  effectual  for  the  purpose? 

Moral  force  is  most  relied  on,  and,  no  doubt,  most  effectual.  But 
appeals  to  the  feeble  conscience  of  a  smoker  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  lose  half  their  effect,  and  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  clique  of 
two  or  three  rather  fast  young  men  can  exert  more  influence  for  evil 
than  the  teacher  can  for  good.  Healthy  religious  feeling  among 
the  pupils,  and  a  disposition  to  help  others  to  do  right,  will  be  a 
serious  check  on  this  bad  habit.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  for  users 
of  tobacco  to  despise  anything  of  what  they  call  a  pious  nature,  and 
well-meant  efforts  to  reform  them  often  result  in  making  them 
worse. 

Phy9ical  force,  or  the  power  of  punishment,  has  been  much  relied 
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on ;  keeping  the  pupil  as  much  as  possible  under  the  eye  of  the 
teacher,  and  punishing  delinquencies  severely.  But  besides  its  bad 
effect  on  character,  in  leading  the  boy  to  substitute  the  teacher's 
conscience  for  bis  own,  and  ao  evil  as  he  finds  opportunity,  this 
method  rarely  meets  with  entire  success.  If  soldiers  at  Anderson- 
ville  would  risk  crossing  the  "  dead-line"  for  a  morsel  of  tobacco, 
school-boys  cannot  be  kept  from  the  indulgence  by  close  watching 
and  strict  rules.  On  the  United  States  school  ships,  under  strict 
military  discipline,  boys  find  opportunities  to  use  tobacco,  and  in 
schools  which  depend  for  support  upon  their  scholars,  such  oppor- 
tunities cannot  but  be  frequent. 

Letting  alone  has  been  practised  at  many  colleges  and  some 
schools,  the  authorities  claiming  that  such  things  are  beyond  their 
jurisdiction,  and  requiring  only  that  students  shall  not  smoke  on 
the  street  or  in  public  places.  In  such  cases  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents usually  become  habitual  smokers,  and  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character  of  the  institution  suffers  in  consequence. 

Complete  exclusion  would  seem  to  be  a  possible  remedy.  If  the 
managers  of  a  school  have  the  courage  to  say,  plainly,  *'  We  will 
admit  no  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  smoking,  drinking,  swearing,  or 
any  gross  immorality,  and  the  first  known  offence  in  any  of  these 
respects  will  close  the  connection  of  the  offender  with  the  school,"  it 
would  seem  that  such  a  school  might  free  itself  without  much  diffi- 
culty from  these  evils,  at  the  same  time  relieving  trustworthy  pupils 
from  much  unpleasant  surveillance,  and  from  the  influence  of  bad 
company,  and  making  its  diploma  valuable  as  a  certificate  of  char- 
acter as  well  as  scholarship.  The  question  in  the  case  is  whether 
the  support  given  to  such  an  institution  by  those  who  value  good 
character  would  be  sufficient  to  balance  the  inevitable  loss  of  pu- 
pils who  could  not  comply  with  the  condition.  If  the  experiment 
has  ever  been  tried,  a  report  of  the  success  or  failure  attending  it 
would  be  interesting. 

William  L.  Swift. 

Millbrook  Academy,  4th  mo.  10th,  1882. 


To  briefly  recapitulate :  A  child  should  not  enter  the  primary 
school  before  the  age  of  seven,  because, — 

1.  The  necessary  confinement  and  repression  are  unnatural,  and 
hinder  healthful  growth. 

2.  The  exercises  of  the  primary  school  are  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  the  child ;  that  is,  time  which  should  be  spent  in  learn- 
ing facts  about  objects  from  constant  association  ^ith  them,  is 
given  to  a  stage  of  work  one  step  beyond,  which  should  come  a 
little  later,  and  for  which  the  child's  mind  is  as  yet  unprepared. — Ex. 


To  educate  a  child  perfectly,  requires  profounder  thought,  greater 
wisdom,  than  to  govern  a  state. — Channing, 
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THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM  IN  COLLEGES. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  **  The  Student"  may  not  have  read  a 
lively  correspoDdence  going  on  a  month  or  so  since  in  The  Nation, 
concerning  American  and  foreign  colleges  and  universities.  For 
their  benefit  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  passages. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  W.  Goodell  Frost,  of  Oberlin, 
Ohio: 

"  The  idea  of  a  carriculum  or  fixed  circle  of  required  studies  may  be 
old-fashioned,  but  so  is  the  multiplication-table.  That  the  required  stu- 
dies may  be  supplemented  bv  electives,  all  will  admit,  but  to  make  all 
studies  elective  must  defeat  the  very  object  of  a  liberal  education.  Here 
lies  the  fallacy  of  the  elective  system.  It  dazzles  us  with  the  rich  variety 
of  electives,  and  somehow  produces  the  impression  that  a  student  can 
take  them  all  in  the  four  years.  Its  advocates  eagerly  point  out  this 
and  that  and  the  other  branch  which  the  student  may  elect,  but  they 
studiously  conceal  the  fundamental  and  essential  branches  which  the 
student  mav  omit.  A  student  may  graduate  from  Harvard  without 
studying  political  economy,  English  literature,  mental  or  moral  philoso- 
phy. Natural  history  is  whoUv  elective.  Hitherto  logic  and  outlines 
of  history  have  been  required,  but  we  can  all  see  with  President  Eliot 
that  there  is  **  reason  to  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
few  subjects  still  prescribed  for  all  students,  will  in  their  turn  become 
elective."  The  iaea  that  a  certain  amount  of  information  and  a  certain 
familiarity  with  the  lines  of  thought  in  each  of  the  leading  departments 
of  human  knowledge  is  essential  to  an  education,  is  wholly  ignored. 
What  will  Harvard  s  degree  mean  ?  Not  that  the  graduate  has  been 
trained  in  the  methods  of  classical,  scientific,  and  metaphysical  thought, 
and  introduced  to  histoiy,  political  science,  and  all  the  more  important 
branches  of  study.  It  will  mean  simply  that  he  has  pursued  for  four 
years  the  studies'most  a^eeable  to  his  yet  unformed  taste — those  which 
are  easiest  to  him,  or  which  look  toward  his  profession. 
There  is  an  immense  pressure  in  our  age,  and  in  every  age,  for  superfi- 
'  cial  education — something  to  give  reputation  and  polish  at  the  least  ex- 
pense of  time  and  effort.  We  have  scientific,  normal,  and  business 
schools,  each  having  a  legitimate  sphere,  but  each  professing  to  give  its 
patrons  all  the  advantages  of  a  full  college  course.  For  these  short 
courses  a  sort  of  fiat-parchment  is  given :  This  is  an  educated  man — by 
order  of  the  president  and  trustees.  Now  the  elective  system  is  pander- 
ing to  this  very  thing.  The  colleges  in  which  it  prevails  virtually  say  to  the 
student:  You  cannot  afibrd,  you  do  not  need,  to  spend  four  years  in  gen- 
eral culture.  You  may  omit  all  that  is  hardest  for  you,  and  spend  four 
years  in  those  branches  in  which  you  are  already  most  proficient,  and 
which  will  shorten  your  professional  studies,  and  we  will  give  you  the 
same  degree." 

Another  correspondent,  C.  W.  Clapp,  of  Illinois,  writes  thus : 

"And  as  to  the  selection  of  studies:  Are  boys  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age  qualified  by  general  knowledge  and  maturity  of  understana- 
ing  and  judgment  to  choose  freely  for  themselves?  Will  they  not  be 
likely  to  select  either  under  the  influence  of  tieishion  or  some  other  equally 
invalid  consideration,  or  else  the  study  they  like  best?  In  the  latter  case, 
a  mind  by  nature  somewhat  unsymmetrical,  will  be  made  more  so  by  the 
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effect  of  elective  studies.  Not  that  the  principle  of  division  of  labor 
should  be  finally  ignored.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  mind  should  be 
given  up  mainly  to  the  work  for  which  nature  designed  it.  But  should 
not  a  comprehensive  and  symmetrical  foundation  first  be  laid,  that  the 
specialist  may  brine  to  his  work  a  weight  and  balance  of  intellectual  ac- 
tion,  the  want  of  which  is  often  painftilly  evident  in  the  attitude  of  the 
clergy  to  science,  and  of  science  to  religion,  and  in  other  fields  of 
thought." 

Such  outspoken  dissent  from  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  present 
time  is  encouraging  to  those  with  whom  such  dissent  has  become 
the  result  of  matured  conviction.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
experimentation  going  on  at  Harvard  and  elsewhere,  may  end, 
some  titne,  in  establishing  a  rational  discrimination  between  coUegi- 
ate  andpo«^collegiate  (university)  education.  For  the  first,  adapted 
to  youths  of  both  sexes  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  a 
rounded,  symmetrical,  non-elective  course  of  study  is  needful.  For 
those  who  have  had  such  general  balanced  training,  and  are  thus 
rendered  competent  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  their  preferred 
life-work,  special  studies  in  the  university  will  be  altogether  appro- 
priate. Let  me  borrow  a  few  more  words  from  the  second  writer 
in  the  Nation,  above  quoted : 

"  The  free-university  system  of  Europe  has  been  alluded  to.  But  is 
it  certain  that  the  average  results  of  that  system  are  better  than,  or  even 
as  good  as  those  of  ours?  And  may  not  its  best  fruits  be  due  to  the 
later  stage  of  culture  at  which  the  university  takes  the  student,  and  the 
thorough  discijpline  which  he  has  already  received  in  the  gymnasium  or 
preparatory  school  ?  It  is  the  university,  in  distinction  from  the  collie, 
that  adopts  the  free  system  in  Europe." 

It  would  be  well,  if  it  were  possible,  for  some  sort  of  interdiction 
or  regulation  to  oblige  every  institution  for  advanced  instruction  to 
take  its  position  either  as  a  college,  for  general,  symmetrical  train- 
ing and  culture,  or  as  a  university,  for  special  study  and  teaching, 
whether  professional,  technical,  linguistic,  philosophical  or  other- 
wise. For  the  former,  the  elective  system  is  out  of  place ;  for  the 
latter,  nothing  else  is  in  place.  H.  Habtshorke. 


Dull  Children.— -Stupid  boys  and  girls  are  often  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  have  either  one  or  both  parents  "  smart"  When  such 
is  the  case,  woe  unto  the  teacher  I  The  poor  stumbling  boy  or 
girl  hears  it  again  and  again,  "Why,  what  is  your  teacher  about? 
When  I  was  at  your  age  I  could  do  most  anything  with  arith- 
metic ;  knew  the  grammar  by  heart,  could  spell  with  the  best  of 
em,  recite  the  shorter  catechism,  had  read  the  Bible  through 
twice,  and  ever  so  much  in  geography  and  history ;  and  here  you 
are  but  half-way  through  fractions!  Well,  the  fact  is,  teachera 
don  t  take  any  pains  with  scholars  now-a-days."— «Mp^.  Jones,  Erie, 
Jrenn, 
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OUR    WORK.* 

Granting  the  truth  there  is  in  the  asaertion,  "  An  author  is  not 
one  who  invents,  but  one  who  remembers,"  let  me  announce  it  is 
our  business  to  make  authors. 

It  is  not  essential  that  our  students  should  see  their  names  or 
their  works  in  print.  To  bring  them  before  the  world  is  no  part 
of  our  business  ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  authorship  we  do  expect, 
as  the  result  of  connection  with  this  society.  The  reward  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  work  is  executed,  hav- 
ing this  advantage  over  the  pay  of  the  ordinary  author — that  it 
is  sure.  Only  let  the  books  be  written,  and  the  recompense  will 
not  be  wanting. 

We  are  a  little  exacting  as  to  the  workmanship  of  this  book. 
The  writing  must  be  not  only  legible,  but  very  clear  and  neat.  The 
style  must  be  pure  and  unaffected,  and  the  volume  appropriately 
bound  in  flexible  covers,  somewhat  elastic,  so  that  from  time  to 
time  the  size  of  the  book  may  be  increased  without  marring  or 
destroying  its  appearance. 

Furnished  with  this  book  of  one's  own  making,  it  becomes  so 
constant  a  habit  to  add  to  its  contents,  that  the  author  soon  loses  all 
notion  of  labor  in  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  retracing  the  leaves, 
filling  up  vacant  places,  correcting  errors,  and  making  those  mar- 
ginal notes  that  experience  suggests. 

Lest  I  should  be  understood  as  referring  simply  to  the  note-book 
that  the  student  keeps  in  his  desk  or  his  pocket,  I  will  just  remark 
that  this  volume  is  the  one  of  which  that  is  but  a  type,  a  volume 
whose  leaves  are  not  of  paper  nor  of  parchment,  but  of  that  subtle 
thing  called  memory.  Judgment  must  trace  its  pages,  in  characters 
worthy  of  the  book  ;  and  Method  is  to  furnish  the  elastic  binding 
by  which  the  volume  is  rendered  shapely  and  convenient. 

There  are  several  ways  of  filling  Memory's  book.  Some  make  it 
a  mere  store-house  of  facts  and  definitions,  an  encyclopedia,  a. 
dictionary.  The  "  walking  encyclopedia"  is  usually  an  object  of 
veneration  to  his  fellows.  There  is  a  degree  of  awe  felt  in  his  very 
presence,  a  sense  of  insignificance,  as  of  a  pigmy  beside  a  pyramid. 
And  why  ?  Simply  because  his  memory  is  retentive,  and  has  been 
a  little  more  thoroughly  crammed  than  our  own,— that  is  alk 

But  show  us  the  man  whose  memory-leaves  are  written  all  over 
with  reflections  on  the  facts  that  life  has  furnished,  who  can  tell 
more  of  the  influence  that  great  people  and  great  events  have 
exerted  than  of  the  statistics  of  history,  and  yet  who  is  never  at  a 
loss  for  an  answer  when  asked  how  or  where  he  learned  this  or  that 
— being  able  at  once  to  turn  to  the  volume,  whether  of  nature  or  of 
books,  in  which  the  syllables  of  his  knowledge  may  be  found  re- 
corded,— and  we  pronounce  this  the  man  whose  mind  is  truly 
cultured  ;  the  successful  one  in  the  field  of  private  authorship. 

*  Read  before  the  first  annaal  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Home  Culture,  of 
Philadelphia,  6th  mo.,  1881,  and  furnished  by  request  of  the  editors. 
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It  has,  perhaps,  always  been  the  aim  of  teachers,  to  have  their 
pupils  learn  that  what  they  acquire  at  school  is  but  the  foundation 
tor  a  structure  that  after-life  must  rear.  Too  often,  the  after-life 
proves,  intellectually,  of  that  desultory  sort  that  never  builds. 
The  regular  duties  of  the  work-shop,  the  counting-room,  the  farm 
and  the  household,  snatch  away  our  youth  irom  the  school-room, 
and  mental  culture  is  at  a  stand.  Business  becomes,  of  necessity,  a 
higher  concern  than  mental  improvement,  and  study  is  abaildoned. 
Life  begins  over  again  on  a  totally  different  basis.  Years  must, 
perhaps,  be  spent  in  acquiring  an  education  of  another  sort  than 
that  of  the  high  school,  and  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  then 
begin  to  say,  of  the  days  spent  in  the  school-room  :  "  To  what  pur- 
pose is  this  waste  ?"  W  hy  are  not  our  boys  and  girls  trained  up 
to  the  business  of  life  in  the  years  they  spend  among  books  and 
pens  and  ink  ?  If  earning  one's  bread  were  the  whole  business  of 
fife,  the  question  would  demand  a  decisive  answer.  I  shall  let  it 
suffice  to  point  to  the  words  of  some  of  our  own  number,  where  they 
declare :  *'  We  have  little  sympathy  with  the  demands  of  what 
some  people  call  a  practical  education" — a  proposition  that  may 
have  seemed  startling,  even  to  readers  of  "  The  Student,"  but 
which  a  little  reflection  shows  to  be  not  out  of  harmony  with  the 
opinions  of  the  truly  thoughtful.  If  we  look  upon  life's  duties  from 
a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  money-making,  money-loving  multi- 
tude, we  can  but  see  that  what  they  call  a  practical  education  must 
be  to  us  unpractical. 

If  we  consider  it  part  of  the  business  of  life  to  assist  in  raisin? 
the  social  standard  of  our  times,  to  incite  people  to  substitute  rational 
for  irrational  pleasures  and  to  make  frivolous  gossip  give  place  to 
wholesome  conversation,  we  must  certainly  conclude  that  what  we 
term  a  practical  education  is  essentially  a  different  thing  from  that 
of  the  business  college.  It  may  include  that,  and  for  numbers  of 
people  it  is  quite  necessary  that  it  should,  but  a  training  for  busi- 
ness alone  does  not  make  a  man  or  a  woman  practical  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  term. 

The  mother  who  attends  well  to  her  household,  who  is  alive  to 
every  emergency  of  the  seasons  as  they  bring  each  its  round  of 
duties,  and  who  is  never  at  a  loss  for  good  things  to  put  on  her 
table,  nor  for  suitable  raiment  to  wear, — ^this  is  the  woman  who  is 
deemed  practical,  a  notable  house-wife.  And  well-deserving  is  she 
of  praise,  for  it  is  very  true  that  a  well-cooked  breakfast  *'  goes 
farther  toward  preserving  the  good  temper  of  the  family,  than  a 
score  of  sage  mottoes,  in  gilt  frames,  on  the  walls  of  the  dining- 
room.  A  truly  notable  woman,  as  far  as  she  goes;  but  if  she  can- 
not answer  at  least  a  few  of  the  "  thousand  and  one  questions"  put 
to  her  each  day  by  the  growing  son  or  daughter, — if  she  have  not 
a  knowledge  of  the  books  in  the  town  library  sufficient  to  tell  her 
child  what  he  Tnay  read  instead  of  the  pernicious  volume  that  she 
very  properly  takes  from  his  hands. — ^if  she  have  forgotten  her  own 
school  education  so  fer  that  she  cannot  give  him  a  ray  of  light  on 
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the  plus  or  minus  signs,  over  which  he  ie  knitting  his  brows  in  that 
elementary  algebra  lesson,  and  never  has  time  to  go  with  the  child 
to  school,  to  show  by  her  presence  her  interest  in  his  progress, — she 
is  not,  in  the  full  and  proper  sense,  a  practical  woman. 

It  b  to  little  purpose  that  older  people  argue  with  younger  ones 
on  the  subject  of  wasting  time,  if  they  are  unable  to  suggest  profit- 
able recreation  for  the  spare  hours,  the  periods  of  relaxation,  that 
youth  must  fill  up  in  some  way. 

It  is  rarely  that  one  whose  mind  has  for  years  been  given  all  to 
work,  can  turn  with  readiness  to  the  fountain  of  knowledge  either 
for  his  own  refreshment  or  that  of  others.  The  stream  once  opened 
must  be  kept  flowing,  or  the  sources  will  be  sealed. 

That  is  a  practical  education  which  keeps  a  person  constantly 
alive  to  the  fact  that  "  it  is  not  all  of  life  to  live ;"  which  makes 
youth  admirable  and  old  age  lovely,  and  demonstrates  the  possi- 
bility of  "growing  old  without  decay,"  as  Cowper  says;  which 
opens  in  the  fields  of  toil  a  perennial  fountain,  to  which  others,  as 
well  as  the  proprietor,  may  turn  for  innocent  recreation,  no  less 
than  for  instruction  in  the  great  affairs  of  life. 

It  is  to  attain  this  end,  that  students  are  invited  to  join  our  asso- 
ciation. Boys  and  girls  go  out  from  school,  having  their  minds 
stored  with  facts,  and  their  tongues  trained,  to  some  extent,  in  dis- 
coursing on  these  fiicts  with  their  preceptors.  The  ability  to  grasp  the 
meanings  of  other  minds  as  expressed  in  books  has  been  to  a  certain 
extent  acquired ;  but  without  continual  exercise,  this  power  is 
liable  to  diminish  and  in  time  become  quite  null.  It  is  pitiful  to 
hear  an  intelligent  person  say  of  a  good  book  "  It  is  too  deep  for 
me,"  simply  because  the  mind  has  become  so  used  to  dwelling  on 
the  surface  of  things,  that  it  cannot  bear  the  exertion  of  seeking  for 
pearls. 

A  great  deal  of  literature  has  been  prepared  to  pander  to  this 
taste, — ^to  save  the  reader  "  the  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought," 
and  yet  bear  the  appearance  of  being  useful  and  instructive.  It  is 
dot  our  purpose  to  condemn  as  wrong,  or  even  useless,  those  lighter 
forms  of  prose  in  which  a  portion  of  the  "  wisdom  of  the  wise"  is 
rendered  so  attractive  that  "  he  who  runs  may  read,"  but  we  would 
put  our  students  upon  their  guard  against  a  taste  for  that  kind  of 
reading  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  substantial.  We  would  have 
them  to  appreciate  the  pleasant,  easy  style  of  reputable  authors  of 
the  present  day,  but  we  would  lead  them  to  enjoy  the  wisdom,  as 
well  as  the  wit  of  these  writers,  and  to  taste  for  themselves  of  those 
wells.of  knowledge  to  which  the  most  gifted  of  our  bookmakers  are 
more  or  less  indebted ;  we  would  laugh  with  them  over  the  funny  say- 
ings of  the  famous  Autocrat,  Poet,  Professor,  but  we  would  help  them 
to  cultivate  a  greater  fondness  for  his  lines  on  the  Nautilus  Shell, 
than  for  the  pert  remarks  of  "  the  young  fellow  called  John,"  and 
we  would  have  them  learn  that  this  same  hand,  before  its  master 
aspired  to  be  the  Poet  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  had  been  at  work  in 
the  early  twilight  of  its  fame,  upon  that  metrical  essay  on  poetry, 
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well  worthy  of  all  this  author's  later  reputation  ;  we  would  teach 
them  that  uot  all  that  glitters  is  pure  metal ;  that  things  are  not 
always  good  because  they  are  new,  nor  to  be  despised  because  they 
are  old^  We  would  show  them  that  Milton  and  Bacon,  and  Spen- 
ser and  Chaucer,  said  many  of  the  same  things  for  which  we  praise 
our  good  contemporaries,  and  would  help  them  to  appreciate  that 
though  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  there  is  great  profit 
in  the  study  of  the  various  forms  in  which  truth  robes  itself  for  our 
instruction. 

These  are  the  ends  of  one  department  in  the  Society  for  Home 
Culture. 

Others  have  in  view  the  encouragement  of  those  who  would  carry 
on  at  home  the  study  of  plants  and  minerals,  of  stars  and  planets, 
and  all  the  wonders  of  the  physical  universe ;  while  another,  and  a 
large  department,  is  devoted  to  History,  that  the  student  may  learn 
more  and  more  to  value  the  past  simply  as  affording  lessons  for  the 
present  and  safeguards  for  the  future.  "  History  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  example,"  was  a  favorite  apothegm  with  one  of  my  old 
teachers— the  writing  master,  under  whose  keen  eye  it  was  our  pri- 
vilege to  trace  line  after  line  of  maxims  in  our  copy-books.  He 
taught  me  the  words.  It  was  long  before  the  meaning  came. 
Thus  it  is  with  much  of  what  we  learn  at  school,  even  under  the 
most  elaborate  system  of  instructiim.  The  mind  develops  slowly, 
and  much  of  the  seed  that  teachers  sow  must  wait  to  be  fertilized  by 
time.  It  is  as  aids  in  this  work  that  the  officers  of  such  societies  as 
this,  propose  to  act. 

What  Lowell  has  said  of  the  waywardness  of  the  young  heart  in 
matters  of  still  higher  moment,  may,  not  inaptly,  be  applied  to  the 
indifference  that  is  so  often  manifest  regarding  mental  culture. 

''  Heaven  is  not  mounted  to  on  wings  of  dreams; 
Nor  doth  the  unthankful  happiness  of  youth 
Aim  thitherward,  but  floats  itom  bloom  to  bloom, 
With  earth's  warm  patch  of  sunshine  well  content." 

There  is  plenty  to  read,  lying  all  about  us;  plenty  that  is  good,  use- 
ful, elevating  in  its  character,  as  well  as  much  that  is  of  a  sadly 
opposite  sort,  so  that  the  young  person,  even  after  learning  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  good  and  the  bad,  is  likely  "  to  float  from 
bloom  to  bloom,"  content  with  feeling  himself  to  be  within  the  glow 
of  a  literary  atmosphere,  instead  of  making  atiy  definite  and  syste- 
matic  effort  to  continue  the  process  of  mental  improvement. 

But  if,  in  the  words  of  the  same  poet,  we  *'  feel  ourselves"  to  be 

"  A  link  in  that  entail. 
That  binds  all  ages  past,  with  all  that  are  to  be."   • 

we  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  hovering  about  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge. We  must  lay  hold  of  some  of  its  branches,  and  though  we 
cannot  flatter  ourselves  with  the  prospect  of  doing  as  was  wittily  de- 
clared of  Lady  Mary  Montague  in  the  lines  addressed  to  her  by 
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Pope;  that  she  "  tasting  had  robbed  the  whole  tree/'  we  may  shake 
down  at  least  a  few  of  the  golden  apples,  certainly  believing  that, 
while,  as  Bacon  says,  "  No  pleasure  is  comparable  to  that  of  stand- 
ing upon  the  vantage  ground  of  Truth/'  so  no  learning  is  so  valua- 
ble as  that  which  is  the  product  of  original,  persevering,  and  well- 
managed  research.  Anne  Balderston. 


DRAWING. 

(freehand.) 

IV. 

Last  term  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  students  how  one  should 
draw  trees  and  foliage,  and  I  felt  constrained  to  answer  him, — by 
practice.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  what  are  popularly  called  the 
fine  arts  any  more  than  to  any  other  pursuit.  Unfortunately  the 
ignorance  or  leniency  of  those  to  whose  notice  our  work  is  brought, 
may  mislead  us  into  thinking  better  of  it  than  it  really  deserves. 
Did  we  but  know  it,  we  can  very  rarely  afford  to  disregard  or 
resent  an  adverse  criticism.  The  query  I  have  started  with,  at 
once  recalled  a  very  pleasant  chat  which  I  had  some  few  summers 
ago  with  an  artist  friend  about  the  value  of  detail.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  one  could  draw  a  tree  to  greater  advantage  and  more 
correctly  if  one  had  first  carefully  drawn  some  of  the  individual 
leaves,  and  then  some  of  the  boughs,  and  aft^r  that,  had  studied  in 
the  same  way,  that  is  by  drawing,  how  the  boughs  grow  out  from 
the  limbs  and  thelimbsfrom  the  body — so  much  togiveone  aknowl- 
edge  of  the  detail.  Next  as  to  the  general  mass  or  shape  of  the  tree  ; 
this  should  be  judged  of  at  some  little  distance, — is  it  conical,  spher- 
ical or  oval— and  what  proportion  in  bulk  and  height  does  the  trunk 
bear  to  the  foliage ;  does  the  foliage  droop  or  have  an  upward 
growth  ?  Here  is  where  our  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  con- 
struction of  leaf,  limb  and  branch  will  show  itself.  Thus,  if  we  start 
in  a  sort  of"  ex  pede  Herculera"  way  with  our  drawing,  we  will  rarelv 
go  wrong.  My  friend  said  also  something  about  an  impression  which 
appeared  to  exist  with  some  people  that  there  was  a  set  of  con-  | 

ventional  forms  which  had  been  settled  on  by  common  consent  as  "' 

representing   certain   things,  and  that  this,  which   had  probably  | 

arisen  from  copying  and  re-copying  impressions  which  were  origin- 
ally far  from  conscientious,  had  so  come  to  be  recognized  by  the 
average  public,  who,  by  the  way,  always  prefer  to  have  their  think- 
ing cut  and  dried  for  them,  as  the  right  thing  ;  that  when  something 
original  and  conscientious  happened  to  be  produced  it  was  usually 
frowned  upon  in  the  most  severe  and  indignant  manner. 

I  remember  his  reference  to  the  ordinary  lithograph  cards, 
which  used  to  serve  as  "  copies "  or  "  models  "  so  called  in  the 
schools  of  the  past ;  probably  libels  or  possibly  forgeries  of  the 
works  of  such  venerable  artists  as  Hardman  or  Prout ; — boughs, 
trunks  of  trees,  rocks,  bits  of  foreground,  pools  and  the  like,  and 
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they  have  been  copied  and  copied  just  as  one  might  copy  Sanscrit. 
There  is  nothing  like  being  acquainted  with  detail ;  to  know  how  a 
thing  is  made  and  to  some  extent  why  it  is  made  so.  Something 
akin  to  this  occurs  in  mountains  and  rocks,  and  several  interesting 
essays  have  been  written  and  valuable  observations  made,  showing 
that  their  sky-line  or  ridge  outline  is  apt  to  be  very  similar  to  the 
outline  of  one  of  the  most  minute  crystals  or  formations  of  which 
it  is  composed,  so  that  the  granite  peak  will  be  found  to  be  but 
the  enlargement  of  the  granite  crystal ;  so  that  under  the  micro- 
scope we  may  see  the  mountain  in  miniature.  Now  this  is  in  a  degree 
true,  in  trees  as  in  other  things.  We  must  learn  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet and  know  how  to  conjugate  the  verb  before  we  can  write  a  Greek 
essay.  But  when  we  write  our  essay  we  do  not  call  any  especial 
attention  either  to  the  accurate  form  of  our  Greek  letters  or  to 
the  fact  that  our  verb  is  in  the  proper  mood  or  tense.  A  knowledge 
of  the  parts  and  their  uses,  of  any  object  which  we  propose  to 
draw,  will  always  enable  us  to  go  about  our  work  more  confidently 
and  with  more  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  time  comes  when 
we  find  that  we  can  afford  to  reserve  some  of  our  knowledge ;  that 
we  may  well  draw  less  than  we  know  to  be  there.  This,  then,  be- 
comes the  great  point  to  be  worked  up  to  in  freehand  drawing,  a 
question  of  judgment  and  discretion,  to  know  what  to  leave  un- 
drawn. There  is  probably  no  better  way  of  putting  this  than  the 
trite  old  motto,  "Art  is  to  conceal  art,"  to  do  something  so  that  the 
thing  is  there  and  the  labor  of  doing  it  is  kept  in  the  background ; 
as  my  friend,  the  artist,  says,  to  know  all  the  details  of  your  subject 
that  you  may  know  how  and  where  to  leave  it  out.  And  this 
knowing  what  and  how  to  leave  out  in  freehand  drawing  is  quite 
as  important  as  to  know  what  to  put  in.  In  many  excellent  sketches 
I  have  seen,  the  shadow  only  is  drawn  in  to  represent  the  substance, 
and  it  has  done  it.  I  remember  at  an  exhibition  of  Corot's  pic- 
tures a  few  years  ago,  a  Setter  dog  in  the  foreground  of  a  landscape 
was  produced  by  three  or  four  strokes  of  the  brush,  a  couple  of 
shadows  on  the  grass,  and  a  couple  of  little  bits  of  the  bare  canvas. 
Thus  it  is  most  important  to  learn  to  observe  accurately  every- 
thing with  which  one  comes  in  contact,  and  to  learn  to  observe 
quickly,  and  then  to  recognize  quickly  which  are  the  most  im- 
portant features  which  produce  the  effect,  and  to  accent  these  to 
make  much  of  them  ;  in  a  word  to  jot  down  the  impression,  not 
some  other  person's  impression,  which  is  all  that  one  does  in  copying. 
To  accomplish  this,  no  more  thorough  means  can  be  used  than  by 
carrying  a  pocket  sketch-book  and  pencil,  and  not  only  carrying 
it,  but  using  it  also.  Time  and  again  during  a  day,  one  has  five, 
ten,  or  fifteen  minutes,  which  might  be  used  in  this  wav.  Do  not 
hunt  for  a  beautiful  subject,  do  not  select  something  elaborate,  and 
think  there  will  not  be  the  time  to  finish  it.  Never  mind  the 
finish,  draw  anything,  everything  just  as  it  impresses  you ;  draw  as 
much  of  it  as  you  can,  do  not  attempt  to  make  a  picture,  to  pro- 
duce a  work  of  art,  simply  learn  to  talk  with  your  pencil  as  you 
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have  learned  to  talk  with  a  pen.  The  slightest  sketch,  a  few  lines 
in  the  way  of  a  sketch  in  the  comer  of  a  letter  may  save  a  page 
of  writing.  Your  rendering  of  a  bridge  or  a  tree  trunk  may  not 
be  as  it  might  have  been  drawn  by  one  of  the  old  masters,  but 
many  of  them  drew  and  painted  these  things  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  look  to  us  very  little  like  the  objects  which  they  are 
evidently  intended  to  represent.  Only  let  your  work  be  conscien- 
tious ;  look  carefully  at  the  object  as  you  work,  and  the  work  in 
time  will  have  its  own  merit,  first  as  being  your  own  impression  of 
it,  and  second  as  being  always  a  stepping-stone  to  better  work. 
For  all  our  work  should  have  this  quality,  that  if  we  are  progressive, 
we  will  probably  do  our  best  work  but  once  in  any  particular  line, 
and  most  likely  we  will  not  ourselves  know  when  that  once  is,  for 
if  when  we  do  it  we  conceit  it  to  be  such,  we  are  most  surely  de- 
teriorating. We  are  so  constituted  that  we  cannot  keep  at  a  fixed 
level ;  we  must  advance  or  go  back.  A  true  worker  is  always 
doing  his  best  work,  but  before  it  is  completed  makes  up  his  mind 
that  his  next  effort  shall  be  better.  Then  as  to  originality,  no  two 
persons  see  an  object  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  nor  consequently 
can  represent  it  by  the  same  set  of  lines  ;  so  as  nature  is  our  best 
teacher  we  should  make  our  best  efforts  to  study  it,  and  to  jot 
down  our  impressions  as  best  we  can,  and  this,  too,  as  our  own  im- 
pressions and  not  another's. 

C.  W.  Burns,  Jr. 

Teaching  Geography  and  History. — Superintendent  Leckey, 
of  the  Pittsburg  schools,  has  some  excellent  suggestions  on  teach- 
ing these  two  branches  in  connection   with  current  events.     He 


'Let  the  daily  paper  be  judiciously  culled  by  the  teacher,  and 
the  principal  items  of  local,  national  and  foreign  news  be  placed 
on  the  blackboard  and  discussed  by  the  teacher,  while  the  pupils 
locate  upon  their  maps  the  several  places  referred  to.  By  this  means 
the  pupil  is  familiarized  with  the  main  events  transpiring  in  the 
great  world  that  lies  outside  and  beyond  all  text  books  and  play- 
grounds. The  pupil  who  has  traced  out  upon  his  map  the  proposed 
route  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal  finds  an  interest  in  geography  which 
does  not  usually  attach  to  a  cape,  an  isthmus  or  an  archipelago, 
and  so  on.  This  exercise  brings  into  play  all  the  mental  faculties 
of  the  pupil,  his  powers  of  observation  are  trained ;  his  thinking 
becomes  accurate;  he  begins  to  form  opinions,  and,  grasping  gener- 
alities, he  is  not  confined  to  details ;  his  faculties  for  acquiring  in-  | 
formation  are  no  longer  circumscribed  by  the  four  walls  of  the  I 
school  room,  but  he  reaches  out,  and  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  | 
world  becomes  a  cosmopolitan.  The  use  of  the  daily  paper  as  a  | 
text-book,  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  cannot,  in  my  own  opinion. 


be  overestimated.  f 
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A  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

BY  JOSIAH  W.  LEEDS,  PHILA.      J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  1882. 

It  is  "  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  those  things  in  the  past  and 
the  present  history  of  our  country,  which  tend  to  its  peace,  prosperity 
and  true  renown,^'  that  this  text-book  has  been  written.  This  aim 
which  the  author  has  kept  constantly  before  him  is  a  high  one, 
and  in  every  way  to  be  commended, — we  wish  more  writers  of  school 
books  were  animated  with  the  same  spirit.  The  book  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  high  ground  which  the  author  takes  on  all  moral  ques- 
tions. War,  Slavery,  and  Intemperance  are  unhesitatingly  con- 
demned, and  for  the  loftiest  reasons.  While  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  wars,  their  incidents  are  not  dwelt  upon,  but  their  ex- 
pensiveness  and  the  moral  loss  which  they  bring  upon  the  country 
are  clearly  shown.  The  evils  of  Intemperance  are  painted  in  strong 
colors  also. 

The  early  history  of  the  country  is  judiciously  treated ;  the  ac- 
count of  the  mound-builders,  while  brief,  is  very  good,  and  is  admi- 
rably illustrated  with  views  and  diagrams.  The  period  of  Coloni- 
zation is  fully  and  clearly  described.  The  concise  accounts  of  the 
wars,  especially  of  the  Revolution,  give  the  author  more  space  for 
the  present  century,  which  is  an  excellent  feature  of  the  book.  The 
chapter  on  the  Government  Departments  is  something  unusual,  if 
not  new,  in  a  school  history ;  it  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  ought 
to  be  interesting  to  young  readers.  It  is  astonishing  how  lacking 
most  text-books  of  history  are  on  this  subject,  and  yet  how  infinitely 
more  important  it  is  that  a  pupil  should  be  familiar  with  such  things 
than  with  the  details  of  a  bloody  war.  The  maps  are  good  and  use- 
ful, and  the  tables  of  contemporary  European  Chronology,  are  wel- 
come additions  to  the  text,  as  is  also  the  supplementary  South 
American  Chronblogy,  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  in- 
formation readily. 

In  anticipation  of  a  new  edition,  we  make  the  following  criticisms 
and  suggestions.  While  sympathizing  entirely  with  the  author  in  his 
views  on  war,  temperiEince,  and  similar  questions,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  in  tryiug  to  point  the  moral  he  has  sometimes  done  so 
more  evidently  than  is  advisable  in  a  work  of  this  character. 
Young  minds  are  apt  to  be  repelled  rather  than  attracted  by  a 
forced  moral  lesson  in  a  text-book ;  parts  of  the  last  chapter  seem 
to  be  open  to  this  criticism.  Again,  when  the  statement  should  be 
clearly  made  and  the  subject  dwelt  upon,  it  is  not  always  wisely 
placed ;  for  instance,  in  the  excellent  chapter  on  the  Grovernment 
Departments,  nearly  three  pages  on  the  temperance  question  seem 
out  of  place ;  the  striking  facts  brought  to  our  notice  and  the  in- 
formation given  on  that  important  subject  would  have  had  more 
weight  if  they  had  been  put  in  another  chapter. 

The  book  is  unusually  full,  few  events  of  any  importance  being 
omitted.     From  this  very  fulness,  and    the  division   into   short 
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numbered  paragraphs  with  headings,  in  full-faced  type,  the  book 
seems  rather  scrappy.  It  is  quite  a  question  in  our  mind  whether 
this  practice  of  ticketing  off  the  paragraphs,  as  is  so  common  in 
school  books  of  the  present  day,  is  not  overdone.  Marginal  head- 
ings are  often  preferable,  as  not  breaking  up  the  text  to  so  great  a 
degree. 

It  would  have  been  well  to  have  mentioned  how  the  Geneva  Arbi- 
trators were  appointed  ;  also  how  it  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
opportunity  to  pronounce  legislative  acts  unconstitutional.  In  the 
account  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  it  is  stated  as  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  two  Houses,  that  the  lower  House  could  refuse  to  vote 
the  money  to  carry  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  into  effect.  While 
this  is  undoubtedly  true,  the  ablest  jurists  hold  that  such  woUld.be 
an  extreme  measure ;  the  treaty-making  power  being  confided  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  President  and  Senate,  the  House  is  as 
much  bound  to  carry  out  a  treaty  so  made,  as  a  State  is  bound  to 
pay  its  debts,  though  in  neither  case  is  compulsion  practicable. 
The  demonetization  of  silver  was  in  1873  not  1874.  Mt.  Holyoke 
we  believe  is  still  a  Seminary,  and  not  a  College.  We  do  not 
like  the  word  "  unionist,"  and  "  hostiles"  is,  to  say  the  least,  collo- 
quial. It  is  a  pity  that  a  number  of  the  illustrations,  evidently 
selected  with  great  care,  should  have  been  printed  from  such  worn 
blocks,  for  in  mechanical  execution  they  are  far  from  equalling  the 
type  and  paper.  As  a  matter  of  taste  we  should  prefer  the  notes 
at  the  foot  of  the  page,  rather  than  differing  from  the  text  only 
by  being  enclosed  in  brackets. 

The  book  is  far  superior  to  most  of  those  with  which  it  comes 
into  competition,  and  we  wish  it  all  the  success  which  such 
an  earnest  and  pains-taking  effort  deserves.  Its  highest  praise  is 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  any  teacher  or  parent  can  fear. 
We  commend  it  to  teachers  as  well  worthy  of  careful  examination. 

Allen  C.  Thomas. 


GOOD  ENGLISH. 

No.  8. 
Grammar  Teaching,  (continued.) 

It  will  be  the  chief  purpose  of  this  paper  to  remedy  certain  de- 
fects in  the  last  one.  Some  omissions  accidentally  occurred  in  the 
copy  sent  to  the  printer,  and  in  some  points  he  either  failed  to  ap- 
preciate, or  was  unable  to  execute  the  wish  of  the  writer. 

The  omission  of  the  article  a  from  a  diagram  is  one  that  the 
reader  can  readily  supply.  This  [  see  has  happened  in  two  places. 
But  the  neglect  by  which  the  sentence  analyzed  in  the  4th  diagram 
was  not  first  stated,  as  in  the  other  examples,  it  is,  no  doubt,  rather 
less  easy  for  the  reader  to  excuse,  ^nce  the  sentence  is  one  not  very 
easily  read  by  a  glance  at  the  diagram.  It  runs  thus:  "It  will  be 
easy  to  remedy  a  slight  defect,  if  it  be  discovered  while  there  is  time 
to  make  a  change." 
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Let  the  reader  take  the  diagram  as  prioted,  twist  the  coDJunctiou 
"t/"  to  a  positioD  halfway  between  horizontal  and  vertical;  write 
"a"  at  the  right  of  ** change:"  place  '* there*'  still  further  to  the 
right,  and  a  little  higher  up,  so  as  to  be  conspicuous  in  the  space 
now  vacant,  but  not  as  an  adjunct  of  any  word,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  whole  will  be  as  was  designed. 

The  printer,  doubtless,  found  a  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
representing  eonjwicHons  in  the  fashion  we  employ,  viz:  in  an 
ohlwue  direction. 

We  may,  therefore,  accept  the  vertical  position  as  the  best  he 
could  do,  and  teachers  may  allow  their  pupils  to  give  it  a  little 
twist  for  themselves.  The  horizontal,  however,  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 
When  a  conjunction  is  to  unite  the  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence, 
we  strike  it  across  the  vertical  line,  which  is  drawn  at  the  left  of  the 
"  principle  parts"  of  the  sentence.  "  BiU"  therefore,  in  the  3rd 
diagram,  is  misplaced. 

The  position  of  "  eqtially"  in  the  first  member,  should  be  analo- 
gous to  that  of  " not"  in  the  second,  viz :  an  adjunct  of  " are"  In 
the  infinitive  clause  the  predicate  and  object  have  slid  off  to  the 
right,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  imitated.  Let  them  be  brought  up  to 
a  vertical  line  with  the  subject,  " me"  Parentheses  are  employed 
to  show  the  amount  included  in  the  object  clause.  We  use  them 
in  all  cases  of  the  kind,  t.  e.,  to  mark  a  clause  used  as  a  noun, 
whether  as  subject,  object,  or  attribute.  The  dash,  employed  as  in 
diagram  2ud,  "Bring  me,"  &c.,  indicates  simply  the  fact  that  a 
word  is  understood  in  that  place.  In  the  case  of  "  —  me,"  it  is  the 
preposition  to  that  is  unexpressed. 

A  few  words  of  recommendation  for  this  style  of  diagram  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  plan,  as  may  be  readily  observed,  in- 
volves a  principle  like  that  of  notation  in  arithmetic — the  position 
of  an  element  shows  its  value. 

The  PRINCIPAL  PARTS  of  the  sentence,  like  the  hundreds  in  a 
column  of  figures,  stand  in  line  at  the  lefl,  while  the  adjuncts  take 
the  subordinate  positions  of  tens  and  units.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  the  dependent  clause.  Its  elements  stand  in  the  same  order  as 
those  of  the  principal  clause,  while  its  position  as  a  whole  is  at  the 
right  of  the  word  which  it  modifies. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  system  in  its  present  degree  of  com- 
pleteness, is  the  work  of  the  senior  grammar  teacher  here,  at  Westr 
town  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be  induced  soon  to  favor  the 
readers  of  "  The  Student"  with  something  from  his  own  hand  on 
the  subject,  with  diagrams  of  those  forms  of  sentence  in  which  the 
originality  of  his  treatment  is  most  conspicuous. 

Anne  Balderston. 


The  first  temperance  petitiori  presented  in  this  country  was 
during  the  administration  of  John  Adams.  President  Adams 
wrote :  "  Little  Turtle  has  petitioned  me  to  prohibit  rum  to  be 
sold  to  his  nation,  for  a  very  good  reason — because  I  have  lost  three 
thousand  of  my  Indian  children  in  my  nation  in  one  year  by  it." 
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OBSERVATIONS  IN  SCIENCE. 

Would  You  Like  to  Have  a  Microscope?— How  many  people, 
when  they  have  had  one  peep  at  some  of  the  myriad  objects  that  a  micro- 
scope reveals,  have  wished  to  have  one?  Almost  any  one  possessed  of 
ordinary  interest  in  animate  nature  would  fall  in  love  with  microscopes 
could  he  spend  an  hour  in  the  country,  with  a  good  instrument  at  his 
command,  and  some  one  to  instruct  him  a  little.  The  first  half  hour  he 
should  take  a  walk  in  a  meadow,  where  there  were  some  stagnant  pools 
and  a  running  stream,  to  collect  objects  to  look  at.  He  would  need  two 
or  three  small  wide-mouthed  bottles ;  and  it  would  be  better  to  wear  gum 
boots.  He  should  dip  up  several  samples  of  water  from  the  stagnant 
pools,  and  some  of  the  ugty  green  slime ;  and  in  another  bottle  try  to  get 
from  the  running  stream  some  less  repulsive  green  slime  that  grows  on 
stones,  streaming  gracefully  in  the  current  in  filaments  about  an  inch 
long.  This  needs  fresh  water  to  keep  it  alive.  He  would  now  have  ma- 
terial enough  to  interest  him  a  good  many  hours.  So  let  him  take  a 
small  fragment  of  the  pure-water  slime  to  look  at  first.  It  is  a  plant  ot 
very  low  organization,  of  about  the  same  rank,  perhaps,  as  some  of  the 
moulds ;  but  it  is  possessed  of  wonderful  beauty.  Putting  it  in  an  ani- 
malcule cage,  where  the  drop  of  water  that  covers  it  can  be  squeezed  out 
very  thin  between  two  pieces  of  glajss,  place  it  on  the  microscope,  and 
examine  it  by  light  reflected  through  it.  The  plant  consists  of  delicate 
threads  much  branched,  and  tapering  to  pointe  at  the  ends.  The  chloro-' 
phyll  that  gives  it  its  green  color,  is  found  to  be  distributed  in  bands 
across  the  threads.  It  is  much  easier  to  admire  its  beauty  than  to  de- 
scribe it.  But  this  plant  is  not  the  only  life  that  he  would  probably  find 
in  the  drop.  It  is  pretty  sure  to  be  inhabited  by  other  organisms  too 
minute  to  oe  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Those  little  things  of  an  elongated 
diamond-shape,  are  also  plants.  But  they  move !  Yes,  they  are  at  the 
stage  of  their  life  when  they  have  the  power  of  automatic,  it  not  volun- 
tary motion,  as  is  seen  in  many  of  the  lower  plants.  Those  larger  things 
that  look  like  bits  of  straw,  are  nearly  allied  to  them ;  but  most  of  them 
are  stationary.  Beside  these  he  may  see  a  few  tiny,  oval-shaped  animals 
gliding  about.  But  what  are  thos€  little  moving  creatures  with  roundish 
bodies  attached  by  a  slender  thread  to  the  large  green  plant?  They  are 
bell-animalcules.  The  mouth  of  the  bell  can  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the 
body  farthest  from  the  thread  by  which  it  is  moored.  Around  it  are 
short  hairs  that  move  so  as  to  create  a  current  that  sweeps  other  unfortu- 
nate little  creatures  into  the  dread  gulf  of  its  stomach.  But  where  is  the 
thing?  It  vanishetl  like  a  flash.  But  there  it  comes  again.  It  only  got 
frightened,  and  jerked  back  by  coiling  up  its  stalk  too  rapidly  to-be  seen ; 
vou  can  see  it  slowly  uncoiling  like  a  spiral  spring  pulled  out  straight, 
^hese  are  a  few  things  such  as  can  be  seen  in  a  single  drop  of  water;  and 
in  the  two  or  three  bottles  collected  could  be  found  a  great  variety  ot 
drops.  Microscopy  is  a  very  interesting  recreation  for  one's  evenings, 
and  does  not  require  more  energy  than  most  people,  perhaps,  have  to 
spare  after  their  day's  work.  Instruments  of  considerable  power  can  be 
bought  for  six  dollars  and  upward.  See  the  advertisements  of  Queen, 
Beck,  McAllister,  and  Smith,  on  the  last  pages  of  "  The  Student." 

Joseph  Rhoads,  Jb. 

The  Oaks.— My  "  Notes  on  the  Oaks"  in  First  month  last,  are  still 
applicable,  and  we  may  now  have  further  aid  in  the  study  of  this  impor- 
tant genus,  in  the  flowers  and  partly  developed  leaves. 

They  are  all  monoecious,  the  sterile  flowers  clustered  in  slender  droop- 
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ing  catkins,  the  fertile  in  little  scaly  involucres,  which  later  become  the 
cups  enclosing  the  acorn.  In  investigating  difficult  genera,  as  the  oaks, 
it  is  well  first  to  make  ourselves  familiar  with  some  of  the  more  easily- 
determined  species,  then  by  a  system  of  comparison  and  exclusion  we 
may  determine  others.  Of  the  annual-fruited  species,  the  White  Oak, 
Quercus  alba,  is  the  most  common,  and  is  readily  identified.  With  this 
we  may  compare  the  less  frequent  Q,  obtusiloba,  having  the  segments  of 
the  leaf,  as  the  name  implies,  much  more  obtuse  or  rounded.  And  these 
again,  with  the  still  rarer  Q.  blcolor^  which  has  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaf  covered  with  a  soft  white  villoas  pubescence,  and  the  outline  of  the 
leaf  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Chestnut,  thus  forming  the  transitional 
species  to  the  Chestnut-Oaks,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Q,  monficola, 
which  might  easily  be  taken  in  its  younger  stages  for  a  real  Chestnut  tree, 
are  not  common  with  us. 

Of  the  biennial-fruited  species,  probably  the  Pin  Oak,  Q.  paiusiris,  is 
as  distinct  and  frequent  as  any.  It  may  usually  be  recognized  by  the 
short  branches  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  trunk  being  horizontal,  or  often 
drooping. 

The  common  Q.  rubra  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  large  acorns  in  a 
ver^  shallow,  broad  cup. 

Q.  coccinea,  though  not  quite  so  common,  has  the  acorn  half  covered, 
or  more,  by  the  large  scaly  cup.  But  the  leaves  of  this  species  are  char- 
acteristic, having  very  deep,  oroad  sinuses,  which  are  often  wider  near 
the  mid  vein  than  at  the  margin.  It  is  well  named  the  "  Scarlet  Oak," 
on  account  of  the  autumnal  tint  of  its  leaves. 

What  is  commonly  called  Black  Oak  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  is 
classed  as  a  variety  of  the  last  by  A.  Gray  (whose  nomenclature  I  have 
here  adopted),  hence  the  botanical  name  is  written  Q.  eoccinea,  variety 
tinctoria.  The  leaves  of  the  variety  are  less  divided,  and  larger,  changine 
to  yellow  or  brown  in  the  fall,  and  the  acorns  longer,  more  slender,  and 
tapering  at  the  apex. 

The  Spanish  Oak,  Q./alcaf^y  and  the  Willow  Oak,  Q,  Phelloa,  are  fre- 
quent on  the  western  shore  of  the  Delaware  river,  south  of  Philadelphia, 
and  occasionally  from  two  to  five  miles  back  in  the  country.  The  same 
soil  seems  to  be  adapted  to  them  as  to  the  Sweet  Gum,  Liauid^mber  atyra- 
cijiua,  which  is  perhaps  better  known  than  either  of  the  Oaks. 

To  study  the  Oaks  properly  we  should  now  collect  and  press  twigs  with 
the  flowers  and  partly  developed  leave?  from  trees  which  show  evident 
difl'erences,  each  tree  should  be  marked,  and  notes  taken,  so  that  they  can 
be  again  identified,  and  the  specimens  labeled  accordingly.  Another 
suite  of  specimens  should  be  taken  from  the  same  trees  in  the  7th  month 
when  the*  leaves  have  fully  matured,  and  again  another  in  the  10th  month 
with  the  mature  fruit.  Aided  by  such  material,  any  one  should  be  able 
to  determine  the  species  with  but  little  difficulty.    William  Trimble. 

Astronomy. — It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  much  of  the  brilliant  au- 
rora of  the  night  of  4th  mo.  16th-17th.  It  seems  to  have  been  extensively 
observed  and  described.  Many  people  have  never  seen  anvthing  of  the 
kind  ecjual  to  it  in  solendor.  the  folding  brilliant  curtains,  and  bright 
glow  of  the  north,  the  radiating  streamers  of  the  south  and  the  zenith, 
through  which  the  great  waves  pulsated  so  rapidly  and  so  mysteriously, 
the  sudden  gathering  and  equally  sudden  dispersion  of  the  white  clouds, 
the  blood-red  and  pale-green  colors  alternating  with  the  white,  and  chas- 
ing each  other  about  the  sky,  the  light  cast  on  earthly  objects  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  full  moon,  made  a  scene  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
The  centre,  towards  which  the  streamers  pointed,  was  aim  est  exactly  in 
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the  meridian  and  very  nearly  20^  south  of  the  zenith,  and  the  pulsa- 
tionfl  almost  always  streamed  toward  this  point. 

Auroras  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  magnetic  pole  of  the 
earth.  The  auroral  streamers  are  straight  and  lie  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  a  magnetic  needle  free  to  dip.  The  Spectroscope  gives  a  confusing 
account  of  their  nature,  but  it  seems  to  show  the  exiHteuce  in  the  auroral 
heights  of  substances  unknown  on  the  earth.  According  to  best  observa- 
tions^,  the  main  streamers  are  at  the  height  of  400  or  600  miles  from  the 
earth  ;  as  the  atmosphere  does  not  seem  to  extend  much  over  100  miles, 
there  is  some  obscurity  as  to  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  substance 
affected  by  the  electric  current. 

During  the  recent  display  telegraphic  wires  were  so  affected  by  cur- 
rents of  their  own,  that  tney  refused  to  carry  messages.  Early  the  next 
morning  the  sun's  face  showed  about  a  dozen  spots,  none  of  which  were 
especially  conspicuous  except  a  group  of  five  near  his  equator ;  this  was 
visible  to  the  eye  through  smoked  glass.  The  presence  of  so  many 
auroral  lights  now  near  the  sun  spot  maximum,  will  go  far  to  confirm 
astronomers  in  a  belief  of  some  connection  between  them. 

The  Lyrid  meteors  of  4th  mo.  18th-20th  did  not  make  their  usual  dis- 
play, so  far  as  it  was  our  lot  to  observe.  On  two  nights  the  shower  was 
so  disappointing  that  we  did  not  watch  long. 

Some  of  the  interesting  events  of  this  month  will  be  the  close  proxi- 
mity of  Venus  and  Jupiter  on  the  evening  of  the  4th ;  the  occultation  of 
Jupiter  by  the  moon  at  7.30  on  the  17th,  which  will  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  observe  on  account  of  the  nearness  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  passage 
of  Mars  through  the  Beehive  Cluster  of  Cancer  on  the  night  of  the  18th, 
when  it  will  probably  occult  some  of  the  numerous  little  stars  of  the 
cluster. 

During  the  month  Jupiter  and  Saturn  will  pass  the  sun,  and  hereafter 
will  be  morning  stars.  Venus  moving  eastward,  will  become  brighter 
and  brighter  as  it  approaches  elongation.  About  the  Slst  Mercury  will 
be  favorably  situated  for  observation,  being  then  at  its  furthest  distance 
from  the  sun,  about  24°.  It  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  sun-set. 

Probably  by  the  time  this  is  read,  Wells's  Comet  will  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  It  is  now  in  Draco.  It  promises  to  be  brilliant  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  month.  On  6th  mo.  10th,  it  is  at  perihelion,  and  only 
5,600,000  miles  from  the  sun.  In  the  telescope  it  has  a  slender,  graceful 
tail,  and  a  distinct  nucleus. 

We  have  been  using  with  much  satisfaction  a  Bailey's  Astral  Lantern. 
This  is  a  new  instrument  for  studying  the  position  of  the  heavens. 
Some  idea  of  it  may  perhaps  be  given  by  the  figure  in  the  advertising 
pages,  which,  however,  contains  much  that  is  not  essential  to  its  best 
comprehension.  It  consists  of  a  cubical  tin  box  in  which  is  placed  a 
lamp.  The  sides  of  the  box  arc  glass  plates,  and  behind  these  are  maps 
of  the  heavens  printed  so  that  the  stars,  their  names  and  constellations, 
are  readily  seen  by  transmitted  light.  The  lantern  should  be  so  placed 
that  the  southern  side  will  contain  the  map  of  the  northern  heavens.  An 
observer  facing  the  north  will  then  see  on  the  lantern  before  him  a 
miniature  of  the  stars  of  the  sky,  with  their  names  beside  them.  It  then 
becomes  a  most  simple  thing  to  study  them.  By  an  arrangement  of  roll- 
ers the  exact  position  of  the  heavens  may  be  secured  on  the  lantern.  The 
fact  that  the  maps  were  drawn  by  Trouvelot  is  a  guarantee  of  their  accu- 
racy. To  help  tnose  with  small  telescopes,  all  double  stars,  clusters  and 
nebulae  to  be  seen  with  a  5-inch  glass,  are  recorded  on  the  maps.  One 
great  advantage  of  it  is  the  ability  to  take  it  out  in  the  darkness,  and 
without  any  glare  of  light  to  read  the  names  of  the  stars. 

Isaac  Shabpless 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

The  death  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  the  poet,  has  called  forth  an  unusual 
flood  of  eulogies  and  criticisms  in  the  public  press  of  the  country.  Two 
l)iographies  are  announced  to  appear  immediately,  both  undertaken  by 
competent  persons,  and  both  in  part  prepared  before  the  death  of  the 
poet.  Although  Longfellow  led  a  quiet  and  rather  uneventful  life,  these 
books  will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest  by  the  public  at  lar^e,  from 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  An  earlier  poet  thougnt  that 
'•poetic  immortality"  consisted  in  being  "often  quoted  in  some  one 
line."  Longfellow  will  long  be  quoted,  not  only  by  lines,  but  by  stanzas 
and  entire  poems. 

A  Smaller  History  of  the  United  Sfaies.  by  Josiah  W.  Leeds,  is  different 
in  all  respects  from  the  average  school  history  of  our  country.  It  merits 
a  careful  examination  at  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  plant- 
ing of  right  principles  in  the  minds  of  the  young.  It  is  referred  to  else- 
where in  our  pages.     (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia). 

The  circulation  of  Longfellow's  works  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  any  liv- 
ing author,  excepting  Victor  Hugo.  The  sale  of  eleven  of  his  books  in 
verse  and  prose  (beginning  with  "The  Voices  of  the  Night,"  and  ending 
with  *'  Hiawatha,")  was,  in  round  numbers,  three  hundred  and  tifven^- 
five  thousand  copies.  The  sale  of  his  collected  works,  in  different  edi- 
tions, from  1857  to  1881  was,  in  round  numbers,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  thousand  copies.  It  is  estimated  that  they  circulated  to  the 
extent  of  thirty  thousand  copies  annually  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  in  Canada  to  a  considerable  extent.  Of  different  translations, 
there  have  been  thirty-six  in  German,  nine  in  Italian,  eight  in  French, 
five  in  Swedish,  four  in  Portuguese,  three  in  Polish,  two  in  Danish,  and 
one  each  in  Spanish,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Chinese  and  Sanskrit. 

"  Mrs.  Garfield,"  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  "  is  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  containing  a  selection  from  the 
speeches,  lectures,  and  other  public  addresses  of  the  late  President.  The 
plan  is  to  print  in  one  or  two  volumes  such  of  his  oratorical  efforts  as 
fiave  a  permanent  interest  and  show  best  his  power  and  range  as  a  stutea- 
man  and  scholar.  The  labor  of  compilation  is  being  performed  by  Presi- 
dent Hinsdale,  of  Hiram  College,  with  Mrs.  Garfield's  counsel  and  assist- 
ance. A  good  deal  of  original  matter  will  go  into  the  book  in  the  form 
of  notes  and  of  introductory  articles  explaining  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  speeches  were  delivered,  and  the  history  and  attitude  of  the 
public  questions  to  which  they  relate.  Nothing  has  yet  been  decided 
about  the  authorized  biography.*  Mrs.  Grarfield  wiselv  thinks  there  should 
be  no  haste  to  publish  the  book,  and  that  it  can  well  wait  until  the  hur- 
riedly written  lives  manufactured  for  campaign  purposes  and  republished 
after  his  death  have  had  their  run,  and  the  public  is  ready  to  view  his 
career  in  a  true  historical  light. 

One  man  has  been  found  who  refuses  absolutely  to  print  the  letters  of 
a  distinguished  man  now  in  his  possession.  It  is  Professor  Martin,  of 
Loipsic,  who  owns  Schiller's  correspondence  with  his  physician,  the  Privy 
Councillor  Stark,  and  who  denies  the  right  of  the  world  to  these  confi- 
dential letters  between  physician  and  patient.  The  world  experiences  a 
new  seijsation  in  being  denied  an\'thing  confidential  for  which  it  chooees 
to  ttsk,  but  it  is  at  least  a  wholesome  one.— 7%e  American. 
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— The  libraries  of  Haverford  College  have  increased  about  600  vol- 
umes during  the  present  year. 

— There  was  quite  an  excitement  about  Richmond  a  few  weeks  ago, 
over  the  discovery  of  fragments  of  a  mastodon,  east  of  the  city  about  two 
miles.  It  was  supposed  that  a  whole  skeleton  had  been  found,  but  on 
further  investigation  nothing  more  than  teeth,  parts  of  the  tusk,  and 
many  scraps  of  decayed  bone  were  found,  which  were  imbedded  in  a  thin 
layer  of  sand.  President  Moore  succeeded  in  procuring  all  except  the 
teeth,  which  were  retained  by  the  discoverer. — Earlhaniite, 

— The  Westtown  report  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  showed  that 
during  the  past  year  there  averaged  168  scholars,  which  cost  the  school 
$215  each.  The  normal  department  was  spoken  of;  attention  was  called 
to  the  weakened  condition  of  the  old  building,  involving  thereby  con- 
siderable annual  outlay.  It  was  recommended  that  the  price  of  board 
and  tuition  be  raised  from  $75  to  $80  per  session,  w^hich  was  adopted. 
The  financial  operations  of  the  year  showed  a  loss  of  about  $2000,  princi- 
pally caused  by  extensive  repairs,  and  lowering  of  rate  of  interest  on  in- 
vested funds. 

— The  following  is  sent  us  by  a  correspondent : — 

The  New  England  Yearly  Meeting's  CommHtee  on  Education  held  a 
CJonference  at  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro',  Me.,  on  3d  mo.  lOth. 

Representative?  were  present  from  Vassalboro'  and  the  adjoining 
towns ;  also  from  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Portland. 

The  morning  session  was  opened  at  10  o'clock,  with  devotional  exer- 
cises. 

The  chairman,  Eli  Jones,  made  the  opening  address,  referring  to  the 
value  of  memory,  and  appealing  to  the  students  to  treasure  up  the  golden 
thoughts  which  might  be  uttered  during  the  conference. 

He  in  a  very  interesting  manner  gave  a  sketch  of  his  early  connection 
with  the  school,  and  called  attention  to  the  growth  and  works  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  diflPerent  parts  of  the  world. 

E.  H.  Cook,  Principal  of  the  Seminary,  recalled  the  past  history  and 
work  of  the  school,  and  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  its  present  needs.  He 
showed  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  are  many  young  people,  strong 
in  mental  power,  industry,  and  ambitious  to  become  educated,  but  often 
excluded  from  the  school-room  for  want  of  means  to  pay  expenses.  No- 
where in  the  Society  would  the  same  money  do  more  good  than  in  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  fund  at  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  to  maintain  apparatus 
and  library,  and  in  tiding  poor  students  over  difficult  places. 

Augustine  Jones,  a  former  principal  of  the  school,  and  at  present  at 
the  head  of  the  Friends'  Boarding  Scnool,  Providence,  R.  I.,  followed  in 
an  able  and  polished  addresss.  remarking  that  he  felt  like  an  old  war- 
horse  when  he  hears  the  bu^le  note,  and  his  blood  flows  quick  with 
memories  strong  and  deep.  Every  tree  and  branch  around  the  Seminary 
were  sacred  to  him  in  recollections  of  the  past.  He  had  not  come  to  in- 
struct in  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  but  to  arouse  an  enthusiasm  in 
educational  work. 

He  pleaded  for  religious  training,  arguing  that  we  could  not  be  moral 
without  having  religion  frgm  the  heart  fed  by  daily  i-  spiration. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  the  reading  of  a  paper  by 
Daniel  Smiley,  Jr.,  on  "  Education  in  the  Society  in  Maine,"  who  made 
prominent  the  need  of  better  training,  rather  than  more,  and  of  teaching 
children  in  their  earliest  years  at  home,  morally  and  religiously. 
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The  paper  was  followed  W  discuasion,  which  was  participated  in  by 
Augustine  Jones,  Charles  H.  Jones,  Gilbert  Aldrich,  Alfred  H.  Jones, 
Rachel  Nichols,  C.  B.  Gates,  M.  D.,  Lavinia  Jones,  Myra  E.  Frye,  and 
Huldah  H.  Leighton. 

— On  Third  month  30th,  James  Wood,  of  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York,  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  Holland,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Friends*  Institute 
for  Young  Men.  He  described  the  labor  by  which  the- alluvial  land  had 
been  reclaimed  from  the  ocean,  from  the  building  of  the  first  primitive 
dikes  to  the  completion  of  the  massive  sea  barriers  of  the  present  day. 
When  first  settled  the  land  was  probably  floating,  supported  by  mats  of 
aquatic  vegetation.  It  is  supposed  that  the  people  were  attracted  by  the 
multitudes  of  sea-fowl.  The  Dut<*h  have  suffered  tremendous  calamities 
from  the  breaking  in  of  the  sea.  More  than  once  a  single  flood  has  de- 
stroyed 100,000  lives.  They  had  to  contend  not  only  with  nature,  but 
with  man.  For  eighty  years  they  defended  themselves  against  Fhilip  of 
Spain,  who,  by  means  of  the  inquisition,  was  trying  to  make  them  em- 
brace Romanism ;  and,  although  at  the  start  Spain  was  the  most  power- 
ful nation  of  Euro|)e,  the  Dutch  were  finally  successful.  Afterward  Louis 
XIV,  who  most  unjustly  made  war  on  them,  also  suff*ered  defeat.  These 
difiiculties  have  made  them  a  sturdy,  thrifty  nation,  and  thev  have 
amassed  wealth  without  yielding  to  the  luxury  and  ostentation  which  so 
often  accompanies  it.  The  lecture  was  enlivened  with  descriptions  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  6ountry  and  people, — the  w^alls  of  the  houses, 
which  often  slant  so  much  that  they  look  almost  ready  to  topple  over, 
the  great  wooden  shoes,  which  the  people  take  off  on  coming  into  the 
house — the  children,  for  instance,  sitting  in  school  in  their  stodcing  feet, 
while  several  bushels  of  shoes  will  be  piled  up  in  the  vestibule.  But 
there  is  not  space  to  dwell  on  these  points.  One  more,  however,  may 
specially  interest  the  readers  of  **  The  Studekt."  Education  is  appre- 
ciated, and  is  carried  on  in  a  thorough  way ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  well 
paid  for.    No  principal  of  a  common  school  gets  less  than  1600  a  year. 

— The  last  of  the  course  of  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Friends*  Institute  for  Young  Men,  was  given  on  the  evening  of  4th 
month  12th,  by  Francis  T.  King,  of  Baltimore,  on  "  London  and  some  of 
its  Institutions."  He  gave  a  brief  r&um^  of  the  history  of  the  city,  and 
then  a  striking  account  of  its  size  as  compared  with  Philadelphia ;  of  its 
population  as  compared  with  several  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  their 
cities.  He  also  dwelt  on  other  points  of  comparison.  London  is  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  and  so  is  the  central  city 
of  the  world  in  more  senses  than  one.  The  larger  part  of  the  lecture  was 
devoted  to  the  London  Hospitals  and  Training  Homes  for  Nurses,  of 
which  a  very  clear  account  was  fiirnished.  In  conclusion  he  described 
personal  interviews  with  Florence  Nightingale,  John  Bright,  and  others. 
A  large  audience  was  present  who  listened  attentively. 

NOTICE^ 
The  Educational  Conference  of  the  Eastern  Department  will  be  held 
at  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  commencing  at  noon  Fifth-day, 
6th  mo.  29th,  and  continuing  until  noon  Seventh -day. 

The  house  will  be  open  for  the  entertainment  of  Friends  at  the  rate  of 
$1.00  per  day.     Friends  are  requested  to  apply  early  for  rooms. 

The  Executive  Committee  would  gladly  receive  suggestions  concerning 
subjects  and  exercises  to  come  before  the  Conference.    Address, 

Augustine  Jones, 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee, 
Third  mo.  27th,  1882.  Friends*  .School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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moM  THJB  rjtJBsinjBNT  or  GIBABJ}  coli^bob. 

Mr.  Edvakd  S.  Morhis.  Priladelpbia,  Tune  8,  i88i. 

Dear  Sir  :^\  have  used  your  Soap,  manaractured  from  Pure  Palm  Oil,  and  have  found  ic  excdlent  for  shaving, 
and  for  cleansing  the  skin  and  teeth.  It  has  the  pleasant  aroma  of  the  fresh  Oil,  and  is  free  from  the  odors  vio 
vhich  perfumers  conceal  the  rancidity  of  their  Oils. 

When  purchasers  of  this  Soap  learn  of  the  literary  and  industrial  schools  you  are  establishing  in  Liberia,  for  the 
education  of  African  children,  they  will  use  the  Soap  with  increased  pleasure. 

kespectfuUyyoun,  WM.  H.  ALLEN. 

EDWTARD   S.   MORRIS,  Manufacturer. 

This  Oil.  pure,  fresh  and  sweet,  is  botded  and  hermetically  sealed  in  Liberia.  It  is  a  hi&^ly  valued  appUcatioa 
for  CHAPPE%>  iIaNDS  and  LIPS,  ABRASIONS  OF  THE  SKIN,  BURNS,  CHAFES,  BRUI^^,  ud 
almost  all  SKIN  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Adams  Express  Co.  will  deliver  single  bottles  of  this  Oil  to  almost  any  part  or  section  of  the  United  States, 
charging  the  receiver  only  as  cts.  freight,  as  per  contract  with  Edw'd  S.  Morris. 


THS  DIHQSS  k  COBARD  CD'S 

BEAUTIFUL    EVER-BLOOMINC 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Our  Great  Specialty  is^MVM^and  eUttribuiimgiheit 
Beaatlf  nl  noses.  We  deliver  Stronir  Pot  Plants 
suitable  for  immediaie  bloom,  tepefy  by  maitj  at  all  post- 
offices.  5  Splendid  Tarietles,  your  choice^  all  label- 
ed, for  •!;  \%iox%%\  19  for  83;  S6  for  84;  35  for 
•ff ;  75  for  810 :  100  for  813.  Send  for  our  New 
Onlde  to  Bose  Cnltore  (6o  pp.  elegandy  illustrated) 
and  eheose  from  over  Bi»e  JSiaiuirMi  BinmBt  Sorts. 
Addms, 

TBDB  msoBxr  a  conasd  oo., 
Bo9€  Growers,        West  Grove,  Ciietter  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  CHOICEST  FHUIT  TREES, 

J%e  most  iMsoiaus  Small  Bruits  and  Grspr 
riHos. 

Ths  BinsH  OmamimUtU    Deoiduous  mtU 

.MSverffrssftm 

T%e  Most  BmnaH^a  ITowoHng  Shrubs  oair 
Climbing  Vines, 

The  Best  Hedge  Plants,  eiiher  for  Froteettsn 
or  Ornament. 

Anything  needed  to  adorn  or  improve  the  Lawn,  Gar- 
den, or  Orchard,  can  be  supplied.  A  new  Descriptive 
Catalogue  just  issued  and  wui  be  mailed  free  on  applica- 
tion. 


D: 


MOON, 

OLBirwooD  vuBsnxaB. 
MoKJtisviLLB,  Bocks  Co.,  Pa. 


"MERIT  WILL   TELL" 


ia  Lai  Hof  er 


Is  cb  ocbse  in  point — 

Its  scbles  TbOAj^  Tijun  uup  fTom  one  to  ten  thouusa/ncL  a 
yecui^ ;  a/nd  it  is  nozu  geneTcully  oonoeded  to  he 


The  Standabd  of  Excellence. 

PRICE    OP   HAND   MACHINES,    -    -   $11  to  $23. 
HORSE  "  $100  to  $160. 


Self  Sharpening . 


Hhe  Philadelphia  ^av/n  Sv/eeper 

Is  culso  inoTecbsing  in  popuularrity  Tcupidly :  it 
leaves  the  Zrctzun  hearubtifybl. 

The  Hand  Size  Sweeps  24  inches  wide.    Price,  $18.00. 
The  Horse  Size  Sweeps  40  inches  wide.    Price,  $70.00. 


^e  ouirrv  to  mcuhe  tTie  best  Tnaohines,  and  not 
the  lozuest  inpTioe. 

Send  for  descriptive  eircuiare  to  the  fnanufaehirere. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 
631  Market  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA^  P^Ic 


RELIABLE  BUSINESS  MEN  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AND  VICINITY. 


Jko.  Gill  Wiluts,  John  Gill,  Jr., 

J.  Murray  Bacon,  Morris  W.  Stroud. 

QUAKER  CITY  OIL  CO. 

REFINERS  OF  PETROLEUM,  NEW  PROCESS. 

QUAKER    CITY  ^^o'lEV 

Office,  9  N.  FRONT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


E.    B.    RICHIE, 

No.  418  N.  THIRD    STREET, 
Philadelphia. 

Manufaeiurtr 
LEATHER  BELTING  AND  FIRE  HOSE. 


REUBEN  F^INE^, 

No.  912    SANSOM    STREET, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CHEMIST  AND  ASSAYER. 

Gold,  Silver,  Iron  and  other  Ores.    Water  Analysis. 


BRYANT  &  STRATTON, 

BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 

108   S.    TENTH    ST.,   PHILAD'A. 

Careful  training  in  business  branches,  forms  and  customs. 
OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 


WILLIAM    H.    PILE, 

No.  422   WALNUT  ST., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Book  and  Job  Printer. 

J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON, 

STOCK  BROKER, 
No.  1  Stock   ESxchange, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


F.    8.    HICKMAN, 

STEAM-POWER 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  finest  and  most  complete  Printing  House  outtide 
of  the  large  cities.  Facilities  for  work  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  nothing  but  first-class  work  executed.  Estimates 
cheerfully  furnished,  and  all  orders  promptly  executed. 


EVANS  &  YARNALL, 
No.  252  S.  FRONT  STREET,  PHILA. 

Reliable  Head  Light  Oil  and 

Ready  Mixed  Paints, 
At  lMwe9t  Marhat  Mates, 

49^  Circulars  mailed  on  request. 


EDWARD  C.  JONES  &  CO.. 

CITY    HALL    DRUC   STORE, 

S.  E.  COR,  FIFTEENTH  &  MARKET  STS., 

Specialty,  Philadelphia. 

•*  BAT  and  ZK8S0T  XXmUdNATORB." 


WARRINGTON   &  TRIMBLE. 

APOTHECARIES, 

N.  W.  CoR.  Fifth  &  Callowhill  Sts., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Superior  Indelible  Ink  and  Toilet  Articles. 


THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

ATTOnNBY'AT'J.A  W, 

No.  700  ARCH  STREET, 

Philadelphia. 

Collections,  Setdement  of  Estates,  and  ConveyaBciDg. 
Specialties. 


WM.    H.    MOON, 

NURSERYMAN    AND    FLORIST, 

OltBNWOOD   inJBflBRISS, 

MORRISVILLE.    BUCKS    CO..    PA. 
One  of  the  lai^est  and  most  complete  assortment  of  trees 

and  plants  in  the  Union. 
4^  Catalogues  free  on  application. 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER   FOR 

DEVOE'S     BRILLIANT    OIL 

THJS  BAFBaT  AJm   BJBST, 

R.  J.  Allen,  Son  &  Co. 

w.  c.  wheller, 

boob:  biitidet?/, 

No.  152  S.  THIRD  STREET, 
Opposite  the  Exchange,  Philad'a.    (Room  4  ) 
Old  books  rebound.    Jobbing  and  Pamphlet  work 
promptly  attended  to. 


GUSTAVUS    GOLZE, 

531    ARCH    STREET,   PHILADELPHL^, 
rZAIir  and  FASMIOSABLB 

T-AJILOK/- 

19-  PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 


MOSS    &    CO., 
Blank  Booh  Manufacture 


AND 

STATIONERS, 


No.  432    CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHIL 

Google 
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HA7ERF0RD  COLLEGE. 


FACTJL 

THOMAS  CHASE,  LL,D., 

PLINY  EARLE  CHASE,  LL.D.,      .    . 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS,S.B., 

ALLEN  C.  THOMAS,  A.  B,  .  .  .  . 
LYMAN  BEECHER  HALL,  Ph.D.,  . 
FRANCIS  G.  ALLINSON,  Ph.D.,  .  . 
JOSEPH  RHOADS,  Jb.,  A.  B.,      .    .    . 

SAMUEL  BRIJN,S.B., 

ALFRED  GREELY  LADD,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

CHARLES  M.  BURNS,  Jr. 

AVILLIAM  HENRY  COLLINS,  S.B.,  . 
WALTER  FERRIS  PRICE,  A.  B.,    .    . 


TY. 

Pres't  and  Prof.  Philology  and  Literature. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Logic. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
Ptofessor  of  Rhetoric  and  History. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
Ass*t  VruftssoT  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
Instructor  in  Natural  History. 
Instnictor  in  French. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 
Instructor  in  Drawing. 
Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 
Assistant  in  the  Library. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE  is  situated  on  the  Pennsylyania  R.  R.,  nine  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  on  a  tract  of  215  acres,  60  acres  of  which,  are  laid  out  in  ornamental 
pjoonds.    The  situation  is  unusually  beautiful  and  healthful. 

Barclay  Hall,  a  large  granite  building,  finished  in  1877,  gives  to  the  students 
private  bed  rooms  and  pleasant  studies. 

There  are  two  CJoubses,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific.  In  the  Classical,  Latin 
is  required  throughout,  while  Greek  and  Mathematics  are  elective  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  course.  In  the  Scientific,  Greek  is  omitted,  and  Latin  is  required  through  the  first 
year  only.  A  limited  number  of  elective  studies  are  arranged  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  so  that  students  can  choose  such  as  are  adapted  to  their  wants. 

The  LiBRABY  contains  over  13,000  well  selected  volumes.  Care  is  taken  to  exclude 
books  of  fiction  and  injurious  literature.  The  books  may  be  freely  used,  and  a  full  card 
catalogue  fEicilitates  reference.    The  best  foreign  and  American  Periodicals  are  taken. 

The  Observatory  is  the  best  in  the  vidnity  of  Philadelphia,  and  Students  in 
Astronomy  have  more  practice  with  the  instruments  than  in  almost  any  other  College  in 
the  country. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  gives  ample  £Eu;ilitie8  for  experimental  work.  Each 
student  is  furnished  w^ith  his  own  table  and  implements,  and  may,  if  he  so  elect,  take  an 
advanced  course  in  Analysis. 

The  Physical  Apparatus  is  extensive  and  varied. 

Evening  Lectures  by  the  College  Professors  and  specialists  from  elsewhere  are 
frequently  given. 

Physical  Exercise  is  eiicouraged  by  a  well  equipped  Gymnasium.  A  competent 
instructor,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  Axta  and  Medicine,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Sargent,  has  direction  of  it,  and  gives  systematic  instruction,  based  upon  careful  personal 
examination,  to  each  student  desiring  it.  Grounds  especially  prepared  for  cricket,  foot 
hsll,  base  baU,  lawn  tennis  and  other  games. 

In  the  Discipline,  the  officers  endeavor  to  promote  habits  of  diligence^  order  and 
regularity.  Private  admonition  and  appeals  to  the  good  sense  and  conscientious  feeling 
of  the  students,  are  the  means  most  confidently  reliea  on. 

The  Price  of  Board  and  Tuition  is  $42.3  per  annum.  A  limited  number  of  annual 
scholarships  are  granted,  to  assist  meritorious  students,  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  meet  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  education. 

For  Catalogues  and  information,  address, 

Prof.  Allen  C.  Thomas, 

Haverford  College  P.  0,, 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
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READ  "WHAT  ASTRONOMERS  SAY" 

or   THE 

jS'eAv  Method  of  Stiadyin^  tliie  Stars. 


.A.I^BITI01ST    J^1STJ:>     SCIEISTCE. 


There  lav,  iu  the  Scottisli  meadows, 

A  wondrous  clear-oved  larl, 
Wrappcfl  ui)  in  riiidiu^ht  sli.ulows, 

And  the  fi.lrls  r.f  a  shepherd's  plai.l: 
Lav.  loiij;  aiidca>;erly  i;.i/iii;: 

With  woiwitr  —  straining:  cvo 
At  ( iod's  own  j»»welrv,  blazing 

Upon  the  stately  skies; 
He  looked  ill  the  slar's  sweet  facr>, 

They  ied  hi-i  nature's  needs  — 
He  marked  tlieir  ulowinjr  places 

With  ilriiiKs  «if  i^lislti.iii-  heads. 
To  the  fame  his  soul  ne'er  doubted, 

His  quick  biain  drove  hni  on. 
Till  the  world  with  honor  shouted 

The  name  of  Ferguson. 


II. 'J  n  A^lr»l   Linc«rB.) 

Kilt  now,  «hcn  ytxilli's  rniiid-vi>»ifin 

NVtmld  lati-e  the  mystci y  —  sky, 
Pale  Si-ieiict  s  strange  precision 

Has  mapped  it  for  his  eye  ; 
And  captured  the  stars  in  caRcs 

And  mocked  their  flickering  HamCt 
Sulwiiicd  these  kings  of  the  ages. 

And  made  them  come  by  name ; 
On  earth  ilie  stars  are  brightening, 

Brought  down  from  clouds  of  space, 
As  Franklin  drew  the  lightning, 

And  gave  it  useful  place ; 
Aud  the  Scotch  bov's  sjiirit,  turning 

t  rom  new.founcf  stars  above, 
Looks  down  on  this  glow  of  learning. 

With  smiles  of  pride  and  love. 

From  ikt  X.E.  "jcurnal  of  Education. 


For  descriptive  Circulars  and  **  Wh^t  Astronomers  say,"  addcess 
Ne'w  England  School  Furnishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass?8 


EST-A-BLISiaiEID    1783. 


4^!^«f if f,  lill  pif^t  Ifc- 


MICROSCOPES 


Wieldi  ®^lii»«e«^  Mai£m©  ©?la»s.e8  aad  8»y  Qlnp^^es, 

JVacAel  and  Houlot  2 rial  Sets, 

Optfialmoscopes  y 

Color  7ili?id  7estSy 

2'est  Types y  d-c,  cfr. 

Matiumatieal  I&stfame&ts  of  eyery  dewnpUon. 

W.  Y.  McAllister, 

728  Chestnut  Str-t- 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


ffc#  P#i^f #^tti  fyf#«Wi4l#i^„ 


Searly  Ten  Thousand  Our  No.  2  Machine 

gold*  ^^  ^^^^  upper  and  lower 

case  type,  (capitals  and 
.  small  letters)  with 

No  Longer  an  Experiment  only  38  keys. 


The  most  popular  of  labor-saving  instruments.  Adopted  by  thousands  for 
general  office  and  literary  work.  Simple  and  durable  in  construction,  it  is  quickly 
understood  and  becomes  an  unfailing  assistant. 

Our  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  machinery  are  well-known,  and 
nearly  ten  years'  experience  in  the  construction  of  writing  machines  has  enabled 
us  to  approach  very  near  perfection. 

Descriptive  Circular  mailed  free. 

E.  REMINGTON  80  SONS, 

124  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
281  and  283  Broadway,  New  York. 

R.  &  J.  BECK, 

MANUFACTURING   OPTICIANS, 
1016  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


M ICROSCOPES,  TELESCOPES, 

MAGNIFIERS.  SPY  GLASSES, 

OPERA  GLASSES,  FIELD  GLASSES, 

THERMOMETERS.  BAROMETERS, 

STEREOSCOPES,  GRAPHOSCOPES, 

SPECTACLES,  EYE  GLASSES, 

COMPASSES,  PEDOMETERS, 

ARTIFICIAL   EYES, 

MAGIC   LANTERNS. 
The  BEST  GOODS  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Send    for   illustrated    Price  List,  which  will  be 
iiiailcil  Frrg. 


Mention  tliU  Journal. 

Dinitizpd  hv 


Google 


Now  ready,  l8mo,  flexible  cloth,  25  cents,  post- 
paid, 

A  MANUAL  OF 

Misused  Words^ 

Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Alford,  Freeman, 
Hamerton,  Mill,  Moon,  White,  and  many  otliers. 

The  latest  Q.  P.  INDEXES  are  : 

[No.  v.,  price  (cloth,  post-paid)  $3.00.]  A 
general  index  to  The  Eclectic  Magazine,  and 
to  vols.  37-148  of  The  Living  Age.  [No.  VL, 
price  I2.00.]  Index  to  whole  serie<>  of  Scrib- 
ner*8  Monthly. 

[No.  VII.,  price  $1.00.]  ANNUAL  INDEX 
for  1880-81,  to  Atlantic,  Eclectic,  Harpers', 
International,  Lippincott's,  Living  Age,  and 
Nation. 

Also,  in  flexible  cloth,  red  edges,  32.25,  post 
paid,  the  Annual  volume  of 

The  Monograph. 

A  serial  collection  of  Indexed  essays,  eml)i\^c- 
injT  the  best  articles  on  historical  topics,  by  the 
ablest  American,  English,  French,  and  German 
authors,  including  E.  L.  Godkin,  T.  W.  Higt^iii- 
son,  Henry  Adams,  E.  A.  Freeman,  J.  R.  Seeley, 
Karl  Hillel)rand,  Ck)ldwin  Smith,  J.  Morley,  W. 
Bagehot,  Saime-Beuve,  etc.,  etc.)  Published 
Fortnightly,  at  ^2  per  year. 

.  Q.  P.  INDEX,  Publisher,  Bangor,  Maine. 


Th«  (Unrd  Uli  Iniua&N, 
Annoiij  aad  Tmt  Co., 


2020  Chestnut  Street 

Insures  Uvea,  Grants  Annnltles, 

Acts  as  Executor.  Administrator, 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Committee  or  Receiver, 
And  Receives  Deposits  on  Interest. 

Inoorporsted  1836.  Chsrter  PsrpstiuL 

Capital,  $450,000.  Surplus,  $827.33^. 

(By  Report  of  State  Insurance  Department,  18S0.) 
President,  Thomas  Ridgway, 

Vice-Presxdent,  John  B.  Garkktt, 

Treasurer^  Henry  Tatkall, 

Actuary^  Wiluah  P,  Husto>. 


A.  J.  Reach. 


B.  F.  Shibe. 


A.  J.  REACH  &  CO.. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Imporlers,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Cricket, 
Lawn  Tennis,  Base  Ball,  F'oot  Ball,  Boating,  Bicycling, 
Skate,  Gymnasium  GoofU,  &c. 


We  keep  in  slock  a  fall  line  of  out-door  Games. 
We  are  the  only  huu>e  in  the  State  that  makes  a  specialty 
in  the  above  line.  Ordt-rs  by  mail  carefully  aitcndcfi 
to;  goods  sent  C.  ().  D.  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Any 
goods  not  satisfactory  can  be  returned  and  the  mi^ney 
will  be  refunded. 

Illustrated  price  list  mailed  free  on  application. 


Thila, 


Store,  No.  23  S.  Sth  St.  ^ 

Factory,  No.  522  North  St.,  / 

N.  B. — Rackets  re-sirunR,  Tennis  Shoes  rc-soled,  Cricket 
Bats  rc-hiindled  and  re-wrappi-'d. 
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,S  :—'!*' -biu  CO   in  School — Oj)nim    and   Hail    Literature— Mathcmati- 
i//lcs — Hi>w  to    make  Text    Books— Sug>;cstivc    Questions— F'ricnds' 


_   .     ^..vV[S 

TRUE  OUESTION'  OF  WOMAN'S  EDUCATION, 
F>.I NATION    LESSONS,         .... 

-:i)RlCH    FR(KHEF 

SKY    OBSERVATORY 

/    BOOKS    FOR    FRIENDS. 
»TAL    DEVET,OPMENT    OF    MOTHERS, 
'    OLD    LEARXINO    AND    THE    NEW, 
CATION     IN    NORTH    CAROLINA,      . 
GERMAN    SCHOOLS,       .... 

SPELING    REFORM 

ATIONS    IN    SCIENCE:— 


.^OTES, 


J'ranct's  B.  iiummcre, 

n'llliam  Bishop, 

Char  Us  E.  Cause,  Jr., 

A.  S.  Af. , 

I'd fi,i!4i  Contrihutors, 

Sit  rah  S.  Cart  it, 

7.  L.   Tomlifium, 

y.  Franklin  Davis, 

William  Trimble^ 
Isaac  Sharp  less  f 


.  :gitized  by  ' 


LA  TEST  and  BEST  SER/ES  of  TEXT  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED    BY 

Porter  &  Coaxes. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Retail  Prio 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC,  by  Albert  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D.  Principal 
of  Central  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School, 

COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC,  by  Albert  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D., 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA,  by  Thomas  K.  Brown.  Teacher  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Westtown  School,  ..... 

Desio^ned  as  a  first  book  of  Alpebra  for  all  classes  of  Students  in  Schools  and  Academies. 

ELEMENTARY    PLANE    GEOMETRY,  by  Isaac  Sharpless,   Prof,   of 
Mathematics,  Haverforcl  Colle^ye,     ..... 
ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY,  by  I.  Sharpless, 
GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGOxVOMETRY,  by  Isaac  Sharpless,     . 
TREATISE  ON  SURVEYING,  by  John  Guramere,  A.  M., 
The  most  thorough  and  practical  treatise  on  the  Science  published. 

RAUB'S    NORMAL    READERS. 


By  a.  N.  RAUD,  Ph.  D. 

Normal  First  Reader, 

'*       Second     " 

'*       Third       '' 

Fourth    *' 

"       Fifth       *' 

BUCKW^ALTER'S     SPELLERS. 

PRIMARY   SPELLING   BOOK,  by  Geoffrey  Buckwalter. 

Containing  only  familiar  words  in  \vell-gr.ided  lesson*,  a  number  of  them  bein^  in  script, 

Ijenutifully  illustrated. 
COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK,  by  Geoffrey  Buckwaltcr, 
Containing,  among  other  new  features,  Alphabetical  Lists  of  over  one  thousand  words  often 

mispronounced,  also.  Rules  for  Spelling,  a  chapter  on  Punctuation,  Dictation  Exercises, 

and  many  new  words  under  their  appropriate  heads. 
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LESSONS   IN  ENGLISH,  by  A.  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D., 

A  practical  course  of  Language  Lessons  and  Elementary  Grammar. 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  by  A.  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D., 
SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY,  by  R.  J.  Dunglison,  M.  D.,    . 
NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  by  Thos.  R.  Baker,  Ph.D., 

These  are  entirely  new  works,  and  their  intrinsic  merit,  as  well  as  the  well-known  ability 
of  the  authors,  will  assure  them  a  prominent  place  among  text-books  on  these  important 
subjects. 

GREEK  MYTHOLOGY  SYSTEMATIZED,  by  S.  A.  Scull,     . 

This  book  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  the  cleir  and  logical  arrangement  of  the  subject, 
as  well  as  the  admirable  tables  arranged  according  to  Hesiod's  Theogony,  cannot  fa" 
to  mike  it  the  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  ever  published. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND   NATIONAL   ECONOMY,  by  Robert  Elli 

Thompson,  Prof,  of  Social  Science  in  the  University  of  Penna., 
This  work  is  now  used  as  a  text-book  in  many  of  the  most  prominent  Colleges  and  Acad< 
mies  throughout  the  country. 
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EDITORIALS. 

The  subject  raised  by  a  contributor  in  last  number,  of  "  Tobacco  in 
School,"  is  one  of  considerable  importance.  In  some  of  our  schools, 
where  the  control  is  strong,  and  position  secluded,  its  use  is  practically 
extinguished.  In  many  others  this  is  not  the  case.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  contributor,  a  complete  separation  of 
persistent  tobacco  users  from  the  school,  woyld  be  effective,  and  that  the 
school  would  not  suffer  in  the  long  run  from  its  application. 

Something  may  be  done  by  a  right  sentiment  on  the  matter.  The 
practical  unanimity  which  prevails  among  medical  authorities,  of  the 
bad  effects  of  tobacco  upon  students  and  young  men,  however  much  dif- 
ference there  may  be  in  regard  to  its  effects  upon  adults,  ought  certainly 
to  influence  some  who  would  be  addicted  to  the  habit.  We  are  informed 
that  the  majority  of  Cornell  students  have  voluntarily  agreed  to  give  it 
up,  and  that  atOberlin,  by  concurrent  action  of  Faculty  and  students,  its 
use  is  almost  unknown.  It  has  been  recently  prohibited  to  the  students . 
of  the  naval  and  military  academies  of  the  United  States,  by  order 
of  Secretary  of  War  Lincoln.  By  the  advice  of  the  Paris  physicians, 
the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  has  forbidden  its  use  in  the  public 
schools,  because  it  injures  the  powers  of  study  in  the  boys,  and  many  . 
German  cities  have  made  similar  rules.  According  to  the  Yah  Oourant, 
it  has  been  found  by  actual  count  that  of  the  students  at  that  University, 
divided  into  four  divisions  according  to  scholarship,  2/>  per  cent,  of  the 
highest  grade  use  tobacco,  48  per  cent,  of  the  second,  70  per  cent,  of  the 
third,  and  85  per  cent,  of  the  fourth.  The  example  of  other  students  has 
a  strong  effect  on  any  school,  and  the  judicious  presentation  of  these  and 
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many  other  similar  facts  which  might  be  collected,  might  greatly  assist 
in  forming  a  right  sentiment  on  the  subject.  Most  young  men  are  proud 
of  their  physical  and  mental  powers,  and  jealous  of  anything  which  they 
can  be  convinced  will  weaken  them,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  a  hard  matter 
to  show  to  any  that  are  reasonable,  and  liot  already  dominated  by  the 
habit,  that  tobacco  must  sorely  have  this  result. 


Two  valuable  pamphlets  containing  protests  against  moral  evils,  have 
reached  us. 

"  The  Traffic  in  and  the  Use  of  Opium  in  our  own  and  other  countries," 
issued  by  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  deals  with  an  evil  which  is  great 
and  present.  By  facts  and  statistics  it  shows  the  greatly  increased  use  of 
the  drug  in  recent  times,  and  the  responsibility  of  civilized  countries  for 
its  introduction  and  cultivation  in  China.  Many  who  read  it  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  facts  for  the  first  time,  will  be  surprised  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evil,  and  the  importance  of  immediate  action  to  avert  it.  We 
give  the  following  passage : 

"  We  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  as  a  religious  Society  to  invite  the  co- 
operation of  other  denominations  of  Christians  in  the  formation  of  a 
healthy  and  well-informed  public  opinion  on  the  evils  and  extent  of 
opium  use,  which  are  comparatively  little  understood.  We  recognize 
the  magnitude  and  intricacy  of  the  subject,  aod  that  the  influence  of  a 
small  Cnristian  community  like  ours  can  do  but  little,  yet  we  believe  that 
the  duty  and  responsibility  rest  none  the  less  upon  us  faithfully  to  do 
our  small  share  in  this  great  work,  leaving  the  result^  with  Him,  who 
will  bless  the  humblest  efforts  in  his  service." 

"  An  Address  on  some  growing  evils  of  the  day,  especially  demoralizing 
Literature  and  Art,"  was  recently  published  by  authority  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  question  is  strongly  and  yet  reasonably  presented, 
and  ought  to  reach  effectively  the  thoughtful  people  of  other  denomina- 
tions for  whom  we  believe  it  was  principally  intended.  Perhaps  the 
evil  is  too  evident  to  need  the  presentation  of  many  facts  in  connection 
with  it,  yet  they  are  at  hand,  and  many  people  might  be  stirred  up  if 
they  knew  the  extent  to  which  vicious  literature  circulates,  and  the  great 
injury,  moral  and  mental,  which  springs  from  it. 
*  We  are  glad  that  there  are  these  frequent  moral  protests  going  out 
from  religious  bodies,  and  we  hope  the  present  ones  will  be  widely  circu- 
lated. The  great  antidote  is,  however,  the  spread  of  practical  Christianity. 
The  New  England  document  says : 

"  The  hope  of  the  world  in  the  struggle  with  this  evil,  as  with  every 
other,  lies  in  Christianijjr,  which  is  universal,  is  no  respecter  of  persons 
or  nations,  but  extends  its  healing  hand  to  every  individual  of  the  race." 

And  the  Philadelphia : 

"  We  firmly  believe  that  the  corrective  for  this  and  every  other-injuri- 
ous tendency  which  threatens  the  highest  interests  of  our  oeloved  coun- 
try, is  to  be  found  in  a  fuller  and  more  practical  acceptance  of  the  teach- 
ings of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
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We  wish  some  competent  person  would  tell  \i%  and  the  public  just  how 
fer  the  writers  of  mathematical  text-books^are  justifiable  in  using  puzzles 
for  test  examples.  We  do  not  belieye  in  so  removing  all  the  difficulties 
from  the  path  of  the  student  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  test  his  knowl- 
edge, patience,  or  even  ingenuity.  Neither  do  we  question  the  value  of 
real  mathematics  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.  But  in  most  of  the 
ower  mathematical  text-books,  notably  in  arithmetics,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  others,  are  found  examples  which  may  fairly  be  denominated 
"puzzles."  They  are  such  as  illustrate  or  enforce  no  principle  which 
might  not  be  shown  more  plainly  in  another  way,  and  which  depend  for 
their  solution  on  some  hidden  or  double  meaning  or  unusual  application. 
The  key  to  the  puzzles,  or  the  proper  solutions,  are  handed  down  from 
one  student  to  another,  or  if  lost,  acquired  anew  from  the  teacher.  Possi- 
bly one  student  in  a  thousand  solves  them  for  himself,  but  this  is  so  rare 
as  to  be  quite  phenomenal  and  cause  for  remark.  A  great  majority  never 
even  try  them,  and  thus  their  presence  in  the  books  results  in  the  least 
possible  good. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  examples  are  to  test  the  learner's  proficiency 
in  the  essential  principles  of  the  science.  By  this  standard  let  them  be 
tried.  There  is  not  time  in  this  age  of  the  world  to  dwell  upon  quibbles 
or  non-essentials.  Ability  to  do  common  things  with  certainty  and  des- 
patch, is  more  important  than  the  ability  to  do  uncommon  things  in  any 
way. 

From  the  time  of  our  own  school-boy  days,  when  we  were  haunted  by 
the  celebrated  "  cubical  box"  problem,  implying  conditions  utterly  im- 
probable in  any  carpenter's  experience,  through  "  orchards"  which  no 
farmer  would  plant,  down  to  the  newest  "  model"  examples  which  would 
frighten  any  busineas  man  in  the  community^ we  have  doubted  the  utility 
of  some  of  the  "tests"  applied. 


The  statement  has  been  made  in  these  pages,  that  the  production  of 
proper  reading  matter  for  the  young  is  even  more  difficult  than  for  adults. 
The  remark  may  be  applied  to  text-books.  Often  they  are  rendered 
needlessly  obscure  by  faulty  constructions  and  facts  improperly  stated. 
No  other  test  is  so  unerring  as  that  of  actual  .use.  If  the  better  half  of  a 
class  fail  to  comprehend  and  master  the  book,  then  something  is  wrong. 
Either  the  book  is  not  adapted  to  the  class  in  whose  hands  it  is  placed, 
or  it  is  poorly  written.  In  either  case  the  teacher  works  at  some  disad- 
vantage. Now  that  there  are  so  many  books  from  which  to  choose,  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  manner  in  which  facts  are  presented.  We 
recall  with  pleasure  a  visit  once  paid  to  a  certain  school-room.  The 
teacher,  a  man  of  considerable  reputation  in  the  scientific  world,  was 
himself  the  author  of  a  text-book  then  rapidly  coming  into  use.  We  ob- 
served on  the  teacher's  desk  a  well-marked  copy  of  the  book.  These 
marks,  the  author  explained,  were  suggestions  for  improved  phraseology 
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in  a  future  edition.  Wiienever  a  boy  came  up  with  a  query  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  passage,  the  teacher  suspected  something  wrong,  and 
immediately  instituted  a  strict  search  for  the  cause  of  his  difficulty,  and, 
if  possible,  improved  the  passage.  Thus,  in  theory,  at  least,  the  book 
was  undergoing  constant  criticism  and  amendment  at  the  hands  of  the 
very  persons  best  calculated  for  the  work.  It  is  by  a  process  somewhat 
similar  that  the  most  successful  books  are  prepared.  All  writers  may  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  thus  eliminating  their  errors  and  obscurities, 
but  without  question,  it  is  the  best  of  all  methods  for  securing  a  perfect 
school-book. 


A  valuable  feature  of  a  recitation  is  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the 
lesson.  Whether  this  is  between  the  members  of  the  class  or  between 
the  class  and  its  teacher,  it  is  to  be  encouraged.  How  interesting  it  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  bare  statement  of  memorized  facts,  to  see  the  eyes  brighten 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  pertinent  question  I  How  the  sleepy  minds 
suddenly  aw^ake  to  thought,  in  solving  a  new  probleni,  or  evolving  a 
new  idea !  How  a  class  becomes  full  of  brightness  when  an  honest  difler- 
ence  of  opinion  elicits  a  lively  debate  on  some  topic  related  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand !  A  skilful  teacher  can  readily  provoke  and  control  such  a 
debate.  When  you  can  get  a  child  to  asking  intelligent  questions,  or 
expressing  original  ideas,  no  matter  how  crude,  you  have  brought  that 
child  into  a  very  desirable  frame  of  mind  for  the  reception  of  truth,  and 
for  the  expansion  of  its  powers.  We  suggest  this  as  a. practicable  rule: 
Never  go  before  a  class  without  having  prepared  at  least  one  question 
not  in  the  text-book,  but  closely  related  to  what  is  there,  which  will 
awaken  interested  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  children. 

To  illustrate.  Suppose  you  have  a  class  in  elementary'  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  are  studying  the  principles  of  the  lever;  ask  if  in  the  case  of 
a  pair  of  horses  pulling  a  wagon,  the  lazy  one  that  hangs  back  has  any 
less  pulling  to  do,  and,  if  so,  why  ?  This  will  certainly  provoke  a  dis- 
cussion, and  if  not  satisfactorily  settled  in  class,  give  them  a  day  to  make 
investigations  and  satisfy  themselves. 


In  addition  to  the  Friends'  works  mentioned  by  a  contributor  in  this 
issue,  there  has  also  been  recently  published  an  edition  of  George  Fox's 
Journal,  condensed  by  the  omission  of  the  least  important  and  interesting 
portions,  without  the  addition  of  new  matter,  and  made  uniform  in 
appearance  and  size  with  the  edition  of  Barclay's  Apology.  These  neat 
little  volumes,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  cause  some  who  have  never  read  the 
works  to  do  so  now. 

We  have  also  received  copies  of  two  of  the  lectures  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Friends'  Institute  for  young  men,  and  previously  reported 
in  The  Student.  "Business  Ethics  for  Young  Men,"  by  Charles 
Rhoads,  and  *'  Party  Politics  in  Large  Cities,"  by  Philip  C.  Garrett. 
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ENOCH   LEWIS.* 

Enoch  Lewis  was  born  at  Radnor,  in  Chester  (now  Delaware) 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Ist  mo.  29th,  1776.  Evan  Lewis,  father  of 
Enoch,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  notably  faith- 
ful in  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties.  Though  an  energetic 
man  of  business,  he  never  allowed  the  operations  of  his  farm  or 
dairy  to  interfere  with  the  attendance  of  himself  or  family  at  the 
ordinary  week-day  meetings  for  worship.  He  was  circumspect  in 
his  conduct,  and  careful  to  rear  his  family  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Society. 

Enoch  was  a  boy  of  bright  intelligence,  and  evinced  very  early  a 
decided  passion  for  figures  and  an  inappeasable  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. He  seemed  to  take  to  books  as  by  a  natural  instinct,  and 
learned  the  alphabet  mainly  by  inquiring  the  names  of  the  letters ; 
and  having  ascertained  that  the  letters  had  a  meaning  when  put 
together,  he  learned  to  spell  and  to  read  in  much  the  same  way. 

His  mother  patiently  answered  all  his  questions,  and  was  in- 
terested rather  than  annoyed  by  his  inquisitiveness.  By  the  time 
he  was  old  enough  to  attend  school  he  could  read  with  facility,  was 
master  of  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  had  displayed  a  sur- 
prising aptitude  in  the  management  of  figures.  His  opportunities 
of  education  were  extremely  limited.  They  did  not  exceed  those  of 
other  farmers'  sons  of  the  period.  After  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
eight  years  his  services  were  needed  on  the  farm,  and  he  attended 
school  only  during  the  three  winter  months  of  each  year. 

He  used  his  opportunities,  such  as  they  were,  so  well,  that  by  the 
time  he  was  fourteen  his  teachers  were  unable  to  give  him  further 
instructiou,  and  he  was  employed  as  an  usher  in  a  country  school 
within  an  hour^s  walk  of  his  father's  residence.  The  following  year 
he  undertook  to  teach  the  Radnor  School,  at  which  he  himself  had 
been  a  pupil.  During  the  summer  of  1792  he  assisted  his  father  on 
the  farm,  pursuing  his  studies  at  such  intervals  as  he  could  snatch 
from  ordinary  labor.  Those  studies  were  principally  mathematical. 
He  also  read  considerably  of  history  and  poetry,  and  began  to 
practise  English  composition.  He  wrote  verses,  some  of  which 
found  their  way  into  the  newspapers,  and  were  praised  doubtless 
beyond  their  deserts  by  his  friends  and  associates.  Among  other 
things  he  wrote  a  monody  on  the  death  of  a  young  lady  with  whom 
he  had  some  acquaintance,  and  to  whose  attractions  he  was  not  in- 
sensible. This  production  was  rewarded  by  her  grateful  mother 
with  a  legacy  of  fifty  dollars.. 

His  experiment  in  teaching  was  entirely  successful.  After  a 
short  engagement  at  the  ^Radnor  School,  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
earl^  in  the  Spring  of  1793  for  Xhe  purpose  of  placing  himself  under 
the  mstructions  of  William  Waring,  who  was  at  that  time  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  the  Friends'  academy  on  Fourth  Street.     With 

*  Condensed  from  the  "  History  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,"  by  J.  Smith  Futhey  and 
Gilbert  Cope. 
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him  Enoch  remained  not  quite  six  months,  taking  lessons  one  half 
of  each  day,  and  teaching  a  class  of  pupils  of  his  own  the  other  half. 

The  yellow  fever,  which  visited  the  city  in  1793  as  an  epidemic, 
proved  fatal  to  his  admirable  instructor,  and  he  afterward  pursued 
nis  studies  unassisted.  Having  procured  a  copy  of  Dr.  Halley's 
"  Treatise  on  Astronomy"  in  Latin,  and  being  unable  to  find  a  copy 
in  English,  he  set  himself  to  work  to  master  the  Latin,  and  soon 
acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  to  read  Halley's 
book  with  facility. 

In  the  following  Spring  he  happened  to  meet  in  the  hall  of  the 
Philadelphia  Library  Major  Andrew  EUicott,  who,  seeing  him  en- 
gaged in  perusing  Newton's  "  Priucipia"  in  Latin,  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  accuracy  and  extent 
of  his  knowledge  as  to  seek  his  acquaintance. 

Major  Ellicott  and  Creneral  Irwin  had  then  been  lately  appointed 
commissioners,  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
lay  out  certain  towns  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  Enoch 
Lewis  was  invited  to  join  the  expedition  as  an  assistant  surveyor. 
After  consulting  his  parents  the  invitation  was  accepted.  As  the 
Indians  on  the  frontier  had  given  indications  of  hostility,  a  small 
military  force  for  the  protection  of  the  party,  was  placed  at  the 
command  of  the  commissioners,  and  accompanied  the  commission. 
The  Indians,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  the  expedition,  though 
at  one  time  an  attack  was  expected  and  arrangements  were  raa^e 
to  repel  it.  One  night  the  company  lay  upon  their  arms.  True 
to  his  principles  as  a  non-combatant,  Enoch  Lewis  determined  that 
he  would  take  no  part  in  the  expected  affray,  even  in  self-detence, 
and  rather  than  owe  his  protection  to  arms  he  would  trust  himself 
in  the  woods  unarmed  and  alone. 

Taking  a  blanket  with  him,  he  accordingly  left  the  camp,  and, 
going  beyond  the  light  of  the  watch-fires,  he  lay  down  and  slept  be- 
neath the  branches  of  a  tree,  by  which  he  was  partially  protected. 
The  commissioners  were  both  military  men,  and  the  persons  with 
whom  he  was  associated  were  as  little  like  Friends  as  possible,  yet 
he,  in  dress  and  language,  uniformly  adhered  to  the  usages  of  the 
Society.  The  company  finished  its  labors  about  Christmas,  and 
Enoch  received  his  discharge,  having  gained  in  a  high  degree  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  commissioners,  who  had  repeatedly 
trusted  him,  though  the  youngest  man  in  the  company,  with  the 
command  of  detechmeuts  for  special  service. 

Major  Ellicott  furnished  him  unsolicited,  at  parting,  with  a  strong 
recommendation  as  a  teacher,  and  soon  after  his  return  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  mathematical  school  in  Friends' 
academy  on  Fourth  Street,  where  William  Waring  had  previously 
taught.  His  thorough  knowledge. and  fisicility  in  explaining  the 
most  difficult  problems  made  him  successful  as  a  teacher,  and  his 
school  was  soon  filled  to  overflowing ;  but  it  was  broken  up  by  the 
yellow  fever  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1798.  On  the  9th  of 
Fifth  month,  1799,  he  was  married  to  Alice  Jackson,  of  New 
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Garden,  Ch^ter  60.,  Pa.  In  the  Autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was 
invited  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  mathematical  department  of 
Westtown  ~  then  recently  established.  He  accepted  the  invitation 
and  continued  to  teach  there  with  reputation  and  success  till  the 
Spring  of  1808. 

His  father-in-law,  Isaac  Jackson,  having  died,  he  acquired  the 
title  to  the  whole'of  his  landed  property,  consisting  of  about  230 
acres,  by  purchase  aud  otherwise.  Removing  thither  and  making 
some  alterations  in  his  dwelling  for  th^  accommodation  of  pupils,  he 
opened  his  boarding  school  at  New  Garden  10th  mo.  1st,  1808. 
His  intentions  were  to  give  instructions  only  in  mathematics,  and 
he  limited  the  number  of  his  pupils  to  sixteen,  but  the  pressure  to 
exceed  that  number  soon  became  irresistible,  and  his  school  in- 
creased to  twenty-five,  which  was  as  many  as  he  could  accommodate. 

As  the  school  increased  it  became  less  exclusively  mathematical 
than  at  first,  and  reading,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  ex- 
perimental philosophy  became  subjects  of  instruction. 

Between  1808  and  1812  Enoch  Lewis,  though  exceedinglv  busy  ' 
with  his  &rm  and  school,  found  time  to  revise  for  publication  an 
edition  of  '*  Bonnycastle's  Algebra,"  and  an  edition  of  Simpson's 
**  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,'*  adding  to  the  original  texts 
some  new  demonstrations. 

The  illness  of  his  wife,  which  resulted  in  death,  12th  month  13th, 

181 3,  suspended,  in  a  ereat  degree,  his  mathematical  studies,  and 
banished  from  his  mind  all  thoughts  of  authorship. 

Her  loss  he  felt  most  keenly,  and  the  immeaiate  efiTect  was  a 
serious  loss  of  health. 

At  the  pressing  instance  of  his  friends,  on  the  1st  of  4th  month, 

1814,  he  dismissed  his  school,  uncertain  whether  he  would  ever  re- 
sume it. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

THE  TRUE   QUESTION   OP   WOMAN'S   EDUCATION. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  piece  of  special  pleading  in  our  litera- 
ture than  in  Mill's  Subjection  of  Women.  How  admirably  he  shifts 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  oppose  what  are 
commonly  called  "  women's  rights  I"  This  class  of  opponents  he 
describes  as  **  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  that  men  have  a 
right  to  command,  and  women  are  under  an  obligation  to  obey,  or 
that  men  are  fit  for  government,  and  women  unfit"  Then  he 
argues,  as  we  remember,  in  that  cold,  remorseless  fashion  of  hb,  the 
claim  for  woman's  parliamentary  rights,  and  for  her  general  politi- 
cal equality  with  man. 

There  is  a  popular  story  about  Napoleon  at  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
or  some  such  place.  He  examined  a  map  of  the  town,  and  after 
some  study,  put  his  finger  on  a  certain  entrance  and  said  to  his 
generals :  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  Toulon."  Now,  most  people  deem 
the  political  question  to  be  the  l»oulon.  When  we  speak  of  woman *8 
rights,  we  generally  think  of  the  political  question,  and  many  are 
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of  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  secure  any  righls  for  women,  is  to 
storm  the  political  entrance.    That  taken,  all  i?  taken. 

As  a  result,  the  very  different  question  of  the  higher  education  of 
women  is  approached  in  an  unfair  spirit — a  prejudiced  spirit.  Men 
put  in  the  same  class  the  desire  for  woman's  political  rights  which  Mill 
supports,  and  the  wish  felt  by  a  woman  to  get  an  education  as  wide 
in  range  and  good  in  quality  as  a  man  can  get.  A  man  has  cer- 
tain arguments  that  to  his  mind  absolutely  settle  the  woman's- 
rights  question  in  the  negative ;  he  thinks  the  same  arguments 
apply  to  the  education  question.  This  is  unfair.  The  questions  are 
widely  sundered.  One  is  a  question  of  position  under  the  social 
contract — a  matter  for  the  most  part  of  expediency ;  the  other  a  point 
of  personal  culture.  A  person  may  very  easily  be  favorable  to  one 
claim  and  adverse  to  the  other  In  fine,  if  a  man  is  to  judge  fairly 
of  woman's  higher  education,  he  must  put  aside  the  stock  notion  of 
loud-talking  she-politicians— that  famous  '*  third  sex"  which  must 
have  been  m  the  essayist's  mind  when  he  divided  mankind  into 
•  "men,  women  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagues,"— and  forget 
prejudices  from  that  direction.  The  only  object  of  this  article  is  to 
put  the  question  clearly  as  to  woman's  higher  education,  and  give 
a  strong  reason  for  what  I  hope  all  of  us  will  answer. 

Are  we  of  opinion  that  woman  should  have  equal  educational 
advantages  with  man  ?  We  answer  in  the  affirmative,  for  there  is 
really  no  reason  why  she  should  not  have  them  if  she  wants  them. 
But  most  of  us  leave  the  question  at  this  point.  So  let  us  put  an- 
other question.  Is  it  of  extreme  importance  that  woman  should 
be  not  simply  allowed  to  train  her  mind  alter  the  best  methods  of 
the  day,  but  encouraged  and  even  forced  to  do  so  by  general  senti- 
ment and  an  established  standard  of  female  education  ?  I  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  and  offer  the  following  reason. 

In  my  opinion,  the  decisive  answer  to  the  question  lies  in  the 
word  heredity.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  modern  science,  we 
must  admit  that  it  has  established  beyond  doubt  the  enormous  in- 
fluence of  inherited  tendencies.  It  is  not  that  we  are  materialistic, 
nor  do  we  advocate  that  famous  philosophy  of  Sir  Toby  Belch  and 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-Cheek : — "  Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  four 
elements ?"  "Faith,  so  they  say  ;  but  I  think  it  rather  consists  of 
eating  and  drinking," — a  philosophy  best  summed  up  in  the  German 
pun,  man  ist  wcls  man  is$L  But  mental  and  other  tendencies  are  be- 
yond doubt  passed  from  generation  to  generation.  The  oflspring  of 
one  generation  will  inherit  the  parental  average  of  intellectual  and 
moral  powers.  Baise  the  mental  or  social  standard  of  the  parent, 
and  the  effect  is  absolutely  sure  to  be  manifest  in  the  offspring. 
The  human  child,  therefore,  represents  the  average  mental  standai^ 
of  its  two  parents. 

We  all  know  how  biographers  take  refuge  in  mothers.  Great 
men  owe  their  genius,  we  are  told,  to  the  mother.  To  account  for 
a  sudden  burst  of  distinction  that  overtakes  an  obscure  family,  re- 
course is  had  to  the  mysterious  possibilities  of  .the  mother.    "  Had 
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she  been  a  man/'  we  hear,-~and  so  on  ;  as  it  was,  she  quietly  turned 
over  to  her  sod  her  undrawn  balauce  in  the  bank  of  fame.  You 
can  hardly  dislodge  this  notion  from  popular  belief.  You  shall  as 
easily  make  a  German  understand  gentle  Ella's  delicious  horror  of 
*'  looking  like  anything  parochial  and  important/'  But  delusion 
though  it  be,  it  rests  on  sound  basis :  a  desire  to  give  mothers  their 
share  in  the  mental  equipment  of  our  race. 

The  higher  education  of  woman  is  designed  to  make  the  inherited 
mental  qualities  of  a  child's  mind  not  a  makelshift  compromise  be- 
tween two  sets  of  mental  powers  differing  widely  in  degree  of  de- 
velopment, but  rather  a  combination  of  powers,  differing  in  kind 
but  equally  well  developed.  The  state  of  things  at  present,  though 
far  better  than  in  old  times,  has  still  liberal  space  for  improvement. 
We  must  admit  that  even  nowadays  men  are  usually  taught  from 
the  beginning  to  take  wide  views  of  things,  to  be  active,  to  bear 
burdens  of  all  kinds.  Women,  however,  are  taught  to  be  attrac- 
tive, graceful,  fit  to  make  pleasant  homes,  to  have  burdens  borne 
for  them.  If  a  man  spends  two  hours  daily  pounding  on  a  piano, 
— if  he  has  amiable  little  weaknesses  for  china-painting  and  all 
that, — nobody  questions  his  right,  to  be  sure  ;  but  he  is  looked  on 
with  toleration :  to  account  for  him  one  has  recourse  to  a  wide 
optimism.  The  baser  sort  deride  him.  Change  sex,  however,  and 
this  thrumming  and  daubing  is  the  outward  sign  of  all  that  we 
hold  dear  in  woman.  We  hear  the  jingle  of  a  distracting  tune,  and 
cry  "  0  ceHe  dea  I" 

Take  the  other  side.  A  young  man  wears  eye-glasses,  eschews 
field-sports,  lives  on  oat-meal  and  Greek  roots ;  his  candle  casts  its 
beams  when  the  naughty  world  is  sound  asleep.  This  young  man, 
if  you  please,  is  a  scholar.  Let  a  girl  do  the  same  thing  if  she 
dares !  To  be  caught  with  a  Greek  book  is  her  perdition  in  the 
eyes  of  men.     Even  a  volume  of  essays  is  ground  for  suspicion. 

Do  away  with  these  prejudices.  Let  women  be  not  simply 
nominally  but  practically  free  to  train  their  minds  in  whatever  di- 
rection they  may  wish.  In  a  word,  make  higher  education  for 
women  a  reality.     What  will  be  the  result? 

First,  in  the  effects  on  woman  herself.  "  Whoever,"  said  the 
brave  man  who  now  sleeps  under  the  Concord  pines,  "whoever 
would  do  anything  well,  must  come  to  it  from  a  higher  ground." 
Let  a  woman  approach  her  daily  duties  in  this  way :  those  duties  will 
be  no  longer  her  drudgery,  but  her  art.  In  what  she  does  rightly 
(to  quote  another  sage)  she  will  see  the  image  of  all  that  is  done 
rightly ;  and  life  will  be  full  of  new  meanings.  An  artisan  proba- 
bly does  as  good  work  in  a  prison  as  in  freedom,  so  far  as  the  mere 
result  is  concerned  ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  as  well  for  him  to  be 
in  prison  as  to  be  free.  To  secure  breadth  and  freedom  to  a. woman's 
life,  not  a  single  door  of  knowledge  or  investigation  should  be  locked 
against  her. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  whole  race.  One  half  of  the  human 
race  transmits  to  the  whole  of  posterity  a  trained  inaptitude,  a 
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rooted  disincliDatiou  to  certain  forms  of  mental  discipline.  Raise 
the  mental  average  of  women  and  you  increase  in  untold  amount 
the  total  power  of  all  mankind. 

F.   B.   GUMMERE. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  5th  mo.  13th,  1882. 


"COMBINATION"  LESSONS. 

Some  time  ago,  there  was  a  request  published  in  "  The  Student/' 
to  the  effect  that  readers  of  that  magazine  would  suggest  plans  for 
teaching  English  in  a  simple  manner.  This  request  recalled  an 
idea  in  the  mind  of  the  undersigned  which,  though  not  bearing 
directly  upon  the  phase  of  English  teaching  alluded  to  in  the  above, 
relates  to  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education.  The  idea 
was  first  formed  in  my  mind  when  meditating  on  the  lengthy  daily 
programme  of  a  teacher  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  There  were 
upon  it,  at  least  three  or  four  reading  classes,  and  four  spelling 
classes  to  be  heard.  Of  course  there  were  also  divisions  devoted  to 
etymology,  dictation  and  writing.  This  multiplicity  of  elementary 
classes  arose  from  having  a  large  number  of  children  of  varying 
ages  and  attainments.  It  did  seem,  however,  as  if  it  involved  a  loss 
of  time  and  strength,  and  the  thought  occurred,  ''  Why  not  com- 
bine some  of  the  branches  taught  to  one  class,  and  hear  lessons,  all 
in  the  same  recitation."  Thereupon,  the  thought  was  carried  out 
in  imaginary  action,  and  this  was  the  gist  of  it.  ''Take  a  class 
of  ten-year-olds  who  have  reached  the  Third  Reader,  and  can 
write  a  tolerable  hand.  Let  one  of  the  class  be  deputized  to  write 
a  composition  on  a  chestnut  ^iven  to  him  (for  instance),  which 
shall  be  brought  into  school  next  day.  It  must  be  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, not  to  exceed  fifteen  lines.  When  the  time  arrives  for  the 
English  class  to  be  brought  forward,  let  A  dictate  his  composition 
to  them  word  by  word,  while  they  write  it  down  as  well  >is  they 
know  how,  upon  their  copy  books.  That  will  serve  as  dictation  and 
writing  lesson  for  the  whole  class,  if  time  is  allowed  for  careful  writ- 
ing. Then  the  teacher  should  spell  the  lesson,  word  by  word,  and 
give  correct  punctuation,  the  class  amending  their  errors  on  their 
papers.  The  children  could  then  be  required  to  bring  in  for  next 
lesson  an  accurate  copy  of  the  composition.  This  would  be  a  writ- 
ing lesson,. though  done  at  home.  The  following  day,  the  words 
being  spelled  from  memory,  the  children's  wits  might  be  exercised 
for  original  definitions  to  the  principal  words,  ft  could  also  be 
turned  into  the  reading  lesson  for  the  aay,  each  child  being  required 
to  read  it  in  his  own  style;  the  teacher  gently  criticising  the  per- 
formance. The  fi&ct  of  its  being  the  production  of  a  classmate  would 
ensure  its  living  interest  among  the  other  children  in  the  lesson. 
For  variety,  the  following  day,  the  class  might  copy  different  short 
articles  from  their  reading  books  as  a  writing  lesson.  When  this 
was  done,  and  the  extracts  read  as  a  reading  lesson,  the  teacher 
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conld  use  them  as  an  oral  grammar  lesson.  She  might  also  require 
the  spelling  of  the  lesson  to  be  memorized  at  home  for  the  next 
day,  each  child  bringing  in  definitions  for  five  words.  When  the 
class  reassembled,  these  words  and  their  definitions  would  also  serve 
as  a  blackboard  writing  exercise.  At  the  close  of  this  lesson,  a  child 
might  be  again  appointed  to  write  a  composition  for  the  next  reci- 
tation. The  time  occupied  in  each  lesson  given  above  could  not 
exceed  thirty-five  minutes.  That  is,  in  one  day,  the  spelling,  ety- 
mology and  reading  of  one  class  could  be  attended  to  in  thirty -five 
minutes.  Under  the  old  system,  the  time  occupied  by  the  classes 
in  passing  to  and  fro  for  three  different  lessons  would  be  eight 
minutes  at  least.  Spelling  would  occupy  ten  minutes,  etymology 
twelve  minutes,  and  reading  twenty  minutes.  Total,  fifty  minutes. 
A  loss  of  fifleen  minutes  to  teacher  and  other  classes."  Thus  my 
thought  took  shape,  and  though  I  have  never  seen  it  in  practice,  I 
judge  in  ungraded  schools,  it  would  prove  a  decided  gain  over  the 
system  now  in  vogue.  Dorsah. 

FRIEDRICH    F^OEBEL. 

Though  Feudalism  and  Serfdom  had  long  since  disappeared  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  there  had  been  little  gain  in  educa- 
tion among  the  common  people  of  Europe.  About  the  dawn  of 
this  period  there  sprang  up  an  inclination  to  questiou  all  the  old 
methods  of  working,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  teaching;  not 
even  the  manner  of  teaching  the  smallest  children  escaping.  Fore- 
most among  those  who  strove  to  found  a  more  natural  way,  stands 
Fried  rich  Prcebel.  He  was  not  the  first  to  suggest  a  new  method 
nor  the  first  to  try  to  introduce  one.  But  to  Friedrich  Frcebel  is 
due  perhaps  the  largest  share  of  the  influence  which  object-teach- 
ing has  had  on  education.  He  was  born  at  Oberweissbach  in  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  in  the  spring  of  1782.  At  the  age  of  nine 
months  he  was  lefl  motherless,  and  as  his  father  was  a  minister 
whose  duties  kept  him  much  from  home,  the  young  child  was  left 
largely  to  the  care  of  the  servants.  His  early  boyhood  was  passed 
amidst  constant  troubles,  so  that  at  the  age  of  ten  his  temper  had 
been  soured,  and  his  mind  was  filled  with  a  longing  to  leave  his  father's 
home.  His  real  education  began  the  next  year,  when  he  went  to 
live  with  an  uncle. 

He  was  treated  there  with  great  kindness,  had  many  more  play- 
mates and  was  permitted  to  roam  in  the  fields.  At  seventeen  his 
father  placed  h:m  with  a  forester  to  learn  woodcraft.  Geometry, 
Surveying,  etc.,  here,  too,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  physician 
who  taught  him  Botany  and  the  Languages,  privately.  At  the  end 
of  his  apprenticeship  he  returned  home,  but  soon  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  Jena.  Shortly  after  entering  here  he  loaned  to  his  brother 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  given  him  to  pay  hb  expenses,  but 
when  the  time  to  return  it  came  his  brother  could  not  repay,  and 
Friedrich  having  run  into  debt,  was  soon  thrown  into  the  students' 
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prison ;  while  here  he  coDtinued  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greometrj, 
and  was  not  set  free  until  he  gave  up  all  claim  to  his  patrimony. 
He  now  helped  his  father  by  writing,  until  the  death  of  the  latter, 
when  he  went  to  Mecklenburg  to  straighten  the  accounts  of  a  large 
estate;  this  being  done  he  went  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main  to  seek  a 
situation  as  architect,  but  aflter  his  arrival  he  was  asked  to  become 
a  teacher  in  a  model  school.  This  he  accepted.  The  other  teachers 
here  had  been  taught  by  Pestalozzi,  the  pioneer  in  object-teaching ; 
and  "Pestalozzi"  seemed  to  be  their  watchword,  so  he  too  entered 
the  school  of  this  worthy  teacher.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  he  went 
back  to  his  work ;  he  had  at  last  found  his  calling  He  thought  Pesta- 
lozzi paid  too  much  attention  to  giving  the  child  information,  in- 
stead of  teaching  him  to  notice  iacts  and  to  reason  from  them  for 
himself.  This,  Froebel  made  the  keynote  of  his  system,  and  for 
this  use  were  the  "Balls,"  and  "Cubes,"  and  "Cylinders,"  and 
"Sticks,"  put  into  the  child's  hands;  they  were  then  means,  not  ends, 
as  they  often  are  now.  His  first  attempt  to  put  his  own  ideas  into 
practice  was  in  1808  or  1809,  when  he  undertook  to  teach  three 
sous  of  a  friend  of  his,  but  only  on  these  couditions;  that  they 
should  live  in  the  country,  that  he  should  have  full  control  of  them, 
and  that  he  should  give  up  all  authority  as  soon  as  they  should 
return  to  the  city.  There  in  the  country  he  had  Nature  to  teach 
her  own  laws;  at  first  he  did  little  but  take  walks  with  them  through 
the  fields,  afterward  each  boy  had  a  small  strip  of  ground  in  which 
to  plant  aud  transplant  whatever  he  wished,  that  he  might  see  the 
manner  of  growth  and  enjoy  the  fruit,  while  Froebel  showed  them 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

This  attempt  ended  in  the  return  of  Froebel,  with  his  three  pupils, 
to  the  school  of  Pestalozzi.  On  leaving  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Gottingen  to  learn  those  branches  which  he  deemed  needful  to 
carry  out  his  ideas.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  Gottingeu  the 
war  of  1813  came  on  and  he  joine(i  the  army;  while  thus  engaged 
he  made  two  friends,  Langethal  and  Middendorf,  who  helped 
him  in  all  his  aflerwork.  When  the  war  closed  Froebel  accepted 
the  place  of  "Assistant  Inspector  of  Minerals"  in  the  Museum  at 
Berlin,  but  again  enlisted  in  1815  with  his  two  friends,  though  they 
were  not  called  into  active  service.  In  a  few  months  their  com- 
pany was  again  disbanded,  and  Froebel,  Middendorf  and  Lange- 
thal all  left  their  positions,  to  start  a  private  school  at  Keilhar. 
They  began  with  five  scholars,  sons  of  Froebers  brother  Christian, 
and  the  next  year,  1817,  opened  the  school  to  the  public.  Thus 
the  first  of  their  schools  was  started  at  Keiihan.  As  soon  as  it 
was  fairly  settled,  these  three  friends  all  married  and  lived  in  com- 
mon ;  a  few  years  later  Barop,  a  nephew  of  Middendorf,  joined 
them,  and  thereafter  took  charge  of  the  finances.  Afterward  other 
schools  were  set  up  at  Willisan  and  Burgdorf  in  Switzerland.  In 
this  attempt  to  begin  these  schools  they  were  often  met  with  hearty 
goodwill  by  the  people,  particularly  in  the  Protestant  Cantons  of 
Switzerland,  but  mostly  they  began  amid  most  bittter  opposition, 
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especially  from  the  Romish  clergy.  But  it  soon  became  clear  to 
Froebel  that  the  root  had  not  yet  been  touched ;  he  saw  he  could 
reach  few  of  Germany's  children  by  a  score  or  so  of  small  schools, 
so  he  founded  a  school  for  grown  persons,  that  he  might  teach  the 
mothers,  and  train  teachers  who  would  more  or  less  faithfully  carry 
out  his  ideas  of  true  teaching;  this  was  begun  at  Marienthal,  and 
was  followed  by  others  of  the  same  kind  through  the  country. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  1851,  when  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment mistaking  Friedrich  for  his  nephew  Karl  Froebel,  or  blindly 
holding  a  system  responsible  for  the  acts  of  one  who  chanced  to 
be  taught  under  its  influence,  forbade  the  existence  of  public  kin- 
dergartens within  its  limits,  by  a  decree  passed  because  articles 
written  by  the  nephew,  Karl,  were  thought  to  contain  socialistic 
ideas.  Though  earnest  efforts  were  made,  the  ban  was  not  removed 
until  1866.  • 

The  blow  well  nigh  crushed  Froebel's  spirit  under  it,  while  his 
health  was  gradually  undermined  by  the  long  replies  which  he 
wrote  in  defence  of  his  system.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  decree 
revoked,  but  his  health  gradually  declined  after  the  decree  was 
issued  until  the  middle  of  1852;  when  he  died,  aged  a  little  over 
seventy  years.  However  harshly  others  may  judge  him,  those 
whom  he  {aught  loved  him.  He  was  enthusiastic  and  his  manner 
prepossessing;  he  had  the  power  of  impressing  his  ideas  upon  others, 
while  his  mode  of  speaking  was  so  simple  that  the  child  could  un- 
derstand. But  no  account  of  his  work  would  be  complete  which 
did  not  acknowledge  as  he  himself  did  fully  the  great  aid  given  by 
his  fellow  laborers.  In  every  sense  they  worked  together,  they  lived 
in  Christian  communion,  and  nothing  was  done  that  did  not  have 
the  sanction  of  all.  » 

The  original  plan  was  Froebers,  but  as  carried  out,  the  others 
had  equal  share. 

Financially,  not  one  of  these  schools  was  a  complete  success; 
from  the  outset  they  were  in  almost  continual  bankruptcy,  though 
they  grew  somewhat  stronger  in  the  later  years  of  Froebers  lite. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  real  success  of  these  schools,  they, 
with  the  Lectures  given  from  time  to  time  throughout  Germany  by 
this  group  of  friends,  stirred  up  a  zeal  for  learning  among  the  com- 
mon people  of  that  country,  which  has  greatly  raised  their  mental 
and  moral  condition.  Whatever  our  opinions  may  be  on  the  dis- 
puted points  of  how  early  a  child  should  go  to  school,  what  he 
should  learn,  and  how  he  should  learn  it  when  there,  we  cannot 
but  be  glad  these  men  have  brought  into  all  school-life  an  interest 
which  it  did  not  before  possess.  This  has  been  done  not  by  engraft- 
ing the  chief  features  of  new  upon  the  old,  but  through  silent  influ- 
ence making  the  old  less  harsh  though  none  the  less  firm,  by  mak- 
ing the  child's  work  suit  the  child's  mind,  by  letting  the  child  see 
with  both  eye  and  mind  instead  of  allowing  him  to  think  he  saw, 
by  changing  the  good  to  be,  into  the  good  that  is,  and  thus  making 
the  child  love  the  work  because  of  the  fruit  it  b^rs.    But  that  for 
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which  the  world  will  have  most  to  thank  them  and  which  it  has 
yet  in  great  measure  to  appreciate,  is  the  need  of  making  the  mother 
an  educated  woman,  which  they  so  strongly  urged.  Teach  the 
mother,  and  the  children  cannot  help  being  taught,  let  her  know  as 
much  as  she  may,  her  children  will  still  ask  her  questions  she  cannot 
answer.  But  if  she  add  knowledge  to  true  Christian  wisdom  her 
answers  will  be  none  the  less  profitable.  Wm.  Bishop. 


THE    ROMSEY    OBSERVATORY. 

The  idea  that  none  but  heavily  endowed  schools  and  colleges  can 
afford  an  observatory,  is  happily  in  this  day  of  cheap  things  no 
longer  tenable. 

An  experiment  made  by  Berthon,  at>  Romsey,  England,  fifteen 
years  ago,  has  proved  that  heavy  masonry  and  massive  domes  are 
not  only  unnecessary  to  an  observatory,  bnt  are  a  disadvantage. 

The  du  Pont  modification  of  the  Romsey  observatory,  which  has 
been  tried  at  Friends'  boarding  school  near  Barnesville,  Ohio,  pro- 
mises to  be  so  satisfactory,  that  readers  of  "The  Student"  may  be 
interested  in  hearing  its  details. 

It  is  built  to  lodge  an  8i  inch  Newtonian  reflector.  Reflectors 
must  be  kept  dry.  This  provision  is  secured,  not  by  heating  or 
wiping  the  speculum,  but  by  keeping  its  temperature  above  the  dew 
point.  A  thermometer  inside  an  observatory  must  register,  as  near 
as  may  be,  the  same  degree  as  one  outside. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  brick  or  stone  observatories  the  dampness 
of  the  walls  keep  the  air  in  the  dome  at  a  different  temperature 
from  the  air  without;  and  that  after  the  shutter  is  opened  half  an 
hour  is  generally  needed  to  bring  about  an  equilibrium. 

Berthon  does  away  with  this  evil  by  building  an  observatory  en- 
tirely of  wood.  Ten  locust  posts,  four  inches  thick  and  ten  feet 
long,  are  planted  in  a  circle  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet.  If  other  than  locust  posts  are  used,  the  butts  should  be 
charred.  In  the  centre  of  this  circle  five  posts,  ten  inches  thick  and 
five  feet  long,  are  set  within  a  radius  of  twenty  inches.  They  must 
go  below  the  frost  line  and  be  free  from  all  disturbance,  for  on  their 
tops  rests  a  circular  stone  slab  that  supports  the  telescopa.  Just 
outside  this  pedestal  a  circular  row  of  ten  smaller  posts  is  set  to  the 
height  of  about  twelve  inches.  Joists  are  laid  on  tnem  and  fastened 
at  the  outer  ends  to  trimmers  between  the  outside  posts.  On  these 
joists  lies  the  floor.  The  circular  opening  thns  left  in  the  middle 
for  the  pedestal  to  come  up  through,  can  be  partially  stopped  with 
carpet  or  canvas.  It  is  better,  however,  to  leave  it  unstopped,  for, 
as  the  space  below  the  floor  must  be  entirely  open  to  the  wind,  the 
central  opening  lets  the  outside  air  ft-eely  into  the  building. 

The  tops  of  the  outer  row  of  posts  are  connected  by  one-inch 
boards,  six  inches  wide.  On  this  decagon  of  strips  rests  a  circular 
track  of  wood,,  also  six  inches  in  width,  with  an  iron  track  two 
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inches  wide,  screwed  on  its  upper  surface,  for  the  dome  to  roll  on. 
Thin  weather-boards  are  put  on  up  and  down  from  the  strips  at 
top  to  the  floor ;  every  other  side  of  the  building  is  pierced  with  a 
blue  glass  window,  except  that  side  given  to  the  door,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  observatory  is  done. 


Height  of  floor  above  ground, 

.     15  inches. 

"  pedestal     " 

.     25      " 

"        "  eaves         " 

.      7  feet. 

The  dome  is  a  cone,  with  a  slant  of  sixty  degrees.  It  is  built  of 
about  twenty  rafters,  three  by  one  inch.  Their  lower  ends  are  let 
into  a  duplicate  of  the  circular  frame  of  wood  that  holds  the  irou 
track,  and  their  upper  ends,  into  a  like  smaller  frame,  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter.  This  makes  a  truncated  cone.  The  rafters, 
however,  do  not  all  form  elements  of  the  cone,  but  are  so  arranged 
as  to  leave  a  two-foot  aperture  between  its  two  sections.  This  aper- 
ture is  filled  by  a  bhutter,  worked  by  cord  and  tackle. 

The  part  of  the  cone  above  the  truncation  is  hinged  to  the  lower 
part,  and  can  be  thrown  back  ninety  degrees  by  means  of  a  line  and 
pulley.  When  back,  it  leaves  a  round  opening  two  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  connecting  with  the  two-foot  aperture  of  the  shutter.  The 
upper  circular  frame  of  wood  is  cut  away  where  the  shutter  meets 
it,  so  that  the  open  space  at  top  and  down  the  side  may  be  unbroken. 
This  reduces  the  upper  frame  nearly  to  a  semi-circle.  Consequently 
it  must  be  very  stiff. 

When  the  frame-work  of  the  dome  is  fitted  together,  the  whole  is 
set  upon  twenty-four  heavy  furniture  casters,  that  run  on  the  iron 
track.  To  keep  the  dome  from  shifting  sidewise,  a  piece  of  wood 
rises  around  the  inner  side  of  the  track,  bristling  with  six  or  eight 
smaller  casters.  It  is  evident  that  any  lateral  motion  of  the  roof 
would  bring  it  a^inst  a  roller,  and,  hence,  friction  could  not  much 
disturb  its  rotation.  Iron  hooks,  screwed  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  so  guard  the  dome  as  to  prevent  the  wind's  lifting  it. 

Lastly,  the  roof  is  covered  with  heavy  canvas.  The  canvas  can 
be  put  on  in  a  variety  of  ways,  care  being  taken  to  make  it  water- 
proof. It  should  hang  several  inches  from  the  eaves  to  cover  the 
hooks  mentioned  above,  and  to  keep  out  wind  and  rain.  Its  edges 
may  be  tastefully  scalloped. 

In  order  to  darken  the  observatory,  paint  the  under  side  of  the 
canvas  dark  blue.  The  outside  may  be  white,  or  other  light  color. 
If  the  roof  is  very  light  in.  weight,  it  can  be  turned  with  the  hand, 
otherwise  there  will  be  need  of  a  '*  gun-tackle  purchase"  or  rack 
and  pinion. 

The  cost  of  a  Romsey  observatory,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  is 
about  seventy-five  dollars.  That  of  Friends'  School  at  Barnesville, 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  high,  is  costing,  besides  la- 
bor, about  sixty-five  dollars.  The  telescope  for  which  it  is  built 
was  made  by  Brashear,  of  Pittsburg,  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and 
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eighteen  dollars.  These  are  figures  within  the  reach  of  many 
schools. 

The  observatory  at  Romsey  has  stood  the  storms  of  fifteen  years 
without  accident.  Many  of  the  kind  are  used  in  England,  "  with 
uniform  success." 

Francis  G.  du  Pout,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  says  of  his  own  ob- 
servatory, "  The  building  I  find  all  that  it  was  intended  to  be,  and 
works  well.  *  *  *  The  building  looks  well,  and  stood  the  most 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  without  leaking  a  drop  " 

If  any  reader  should  wish  a  more  detailed  description  than  the 
above,  he  is  invited  to  ask  the  same  of  the  editors  of  "The 
Student."  Charles  E.  Gaube. 


NEW    BOOKS    FOR    FRIENDS. 

"  Views  of  Christian  Doctrine  held  by  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends ; 
being  Passages  taken  from  Barclay's  Apology,*^ 

The  Editor  of  this  abridgment  of  our  most  important  doctrinal 
work,  deserves  the  thanks  ot  "  The  Student,"  and  of  the  many  who 
are  destined  to  handle  the  volume ;  for  it  commends  itself  not  only 
.to  those  who  are  Friends,  but  to  the  general  public,  and  to  all  in- 
terested in  Quaker  history  and  doctrine.  It  presents  in  clear  and 
compact  form  the  Fifteen  Propositions  in  which  Barclay  has  em- 
bodied the  views  of  Christianity,  as  set  forth  by  Pox  and  held  by 
Friends  to  this  day.  The  edition  is  timely  and  most  acceptable. 
It  is  especially  suited  for  an  advanced  text-book  in  schools  and 
colleges  under  care  of  Friends. 

Something  of  this  sort  is  needed  ip  regard  to  several  works  of 
the  early  Friends.  Some  of  the  prized  volumes  which  are  getting 
to  be  less  and  less  known  among  the  rising  generation,  deserve  a 
share  in  the  attention  which  all  historical,  literary  and  relidoas 
matters  are  now  receiving.  The  ancient  form  or  unnecessary  bulk 
of  some  of  these — enough  in  themselves  to  repel  the  majority — 
could  be  done  away  with  in  new  editions,  and  the  volumes  made 
handy  and  attractive. 

It  was  gratifying  to  note  the  publication  some  time  since  of  a 
new  Life  of  Stephen  Grellet,  by  William  Guest,  in  the  series  of 
"  Men  Worth  Remembering."  The  fact  that  it  was  written  by  a 
clergyman  of  another  denomination,  who  fully  appreciated  the 
character  of  Grellet  as  a  Christian  preacher  and  philanthropist^ 
makes  the  volume  attractive  to  those  who  have  read  the  longer 
biography.  It  commends  itself  by  its  compact  form  to  a  wide  circle 
of  readers.  There  is  a  measure  of  satisfaction  in  seeing  one  of  our 
own  ministers  ranked  with  Baxter,  Doddridge,  and  others,  by  one 
not  of  our  Society  ;  and  one  cannot  but  hope  that  it  means  wider 
appreciation  of  our  eminent  preachers,  as  well  as  their  doctrines. 

A.  S.  M. 
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MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MOTHERS. 

[The  subject  which  was  put  to  most  of  the  contributors  below,  wsm  "  the 
advisability  and  possibility  of  mothers  continuing  their  mental  develop- 
ment/' We  take  it  to  be  a  subject  of  great  importance,  as  mothers  have 
so  much  to  do  with  the  educational  future  of  their  children.  The  discus- 
sion will  be  continued  in  next  number,  and  we  invite  general  contributions. 
Something  more  might  be  said  as  to  methods. — Editors.] 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  mothers  of  large  families  whose 
days  are  so  fully  occupied  during  the  earlier  years  of  their  chil- 
dren's lives  that  they  have  little  or  uo  time  to  devote  to  the  culti- 
vation of  their  own  minds.  But  this  is  the  case  with  a  very  sm^ll 
proportion  of  those  who  plead  it  an  excuse.  Few  people  are  so 
Dusy  that  thev  cannot  devote  half  an  hour  a  day,  or  in  the  evening 
after  the  children  are  in  bed,  to  some  useful  reading.  The  time 
spent  by  many  in  the  perusal  of  the  gossip  of  local  newspapers,  if 
l>estowed  on  a  good  book  would  store  the  mind  with  profitable  food 
for  reflection.  It  is  hard  to  over  estimate  how  much  one  good  book, 
if  it  takes  all  winter  to  read  it,  will  open  out  the  channels  of  our 
minds  and  enable  us  to  appreciate  other  things  when  they  come  in 
our  way.  I  suppose  almost  every  mother  wants  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  grow  up  to  be  intelligent  men  and  women.  If  she  makes  no 
effort  to  add  to  her  store  of  knowledge,  acquired  at  school  when 
young,  she  must  inevitably  fall  back,  and  how  much,  when  her 
children  grow  older,  they  will  miss  that  delightful  intellectual 
companionship  which  they  might  have  had ;  again  the  atmosphere  of 
the  home  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  forming  their  tastes,  so  they 
may  not  only  lack  the  companionship,  but  feel  little  interest  in 
such  pursuits.  One  of  the  pleasantest  domestic  scenes  I  know  of, 
is  that  of  a  mother  surrounded  by  her  daughters,  when  they  have 
grown  older,  mutually  enjoying  some  of  the  treats  of  which  the 
literature  and  history  of  the  world  are  so  full.  We  want  our  chil- 
dren to  come  to  us  in  all  their  troubles,  for  sympathy,  to  feel  that 
a  mother's  kiss  on  the  bumped  head  is  the  surest  of  all  cures,  and 
that  she  is  the  most  delightful  of  playfellows,  when  she  can  spare 
the  time,  but  we  want  them  also  to  feel  when  they  grow  older,  that 
we  can  still  share  in  and  contribute  to  their  enjoyments,  and  we 
will  be  much  better  able  to  assist  then  if  our  feet  have  trodden 
some  of  the  paths  before  them.  Therefore  I  think  if  a  mother  con- 
siders her  duties  to  her  children  alone,  and  leaves  out  of  account 
the  intelligent  companionship  which  her  husband  has  a  ri^ht  to  ex- 
pect of  her,  there  are  strong  arguments  to  show  her  that  she  should 
endeavor  to  the  extent  of  her  ability  not  to  let  her  intellectual 
powers  lie  dormant. 

I  desire  that  mothers  be  not  discouraged  in  their  efforts  for  self- 
improvement. 
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I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  experience;  as  to  the  methods 
employed)  everybody  must  find  them  for  themselves  I  believe; 
tastes  and  circumstances  differ  so  much.  The  great  matter  is  to 
feel  the  importance  of,  and  have  the  strong  desire  for  improvement. 
If  women's  minds  are  lifted  above  vanity,  frivolous  amusement  and 
the  love  of  gossip,  they  Will  naturally  seek  and  absorb  better  ali- 
ment. 

Where  a  mother's  entire  time  and  strength  are  consumed  in  pro- 
viding for  the  physical  needs  of  her  children,  special  efforts  in  this 
direction  are  very  difficult.  Therefore,  I  think  it  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  woman  to  train  her  mental  powers  and  store  her  mind 
with  knowledge  in  her  youth,  in  view  of  the  possible  duties  and 
responsibilities  that  may  devolve  upon  her  in  later  years.  In  our 
modern  life,  with  the  ereat  advancement  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
a  mother  needs  a  vaned  store  of  information  to  satisfy  the  enquir- 
ing minds  of  her  children,  stimulated  as  they  are  by  contact  with 
the  busy  world  around  them.  This  need  is,  I  think,  an  argument  in 
favor  of  giving  a  woman  a  more  general  culture,  instead  of  making 
her  a  specialist,  and  though  we  should  regret  to  see  thoroughness 
sacrificed  to  this,  yet  a  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  and  ele- 
ments of  a  subject  can  be  acquired  thoroughly  without  superfici- 
ality. By  means  of  this  acquaintance  with  first  principles  a  woman 
is  in  a  position  to  add  to  her  sum  of  knowledge  as  long  as  she  lives. 
She  drinks  it  in  from  various  sources,  not  only  from  books,  but  from 
intelligent  conversation,  from  newspapers,  from  observation.  She 
has  the  power  of  absorption,  still  better  of  assimilation  of  the  mental 
food  presented  to  her.  And  if  her  training  has  been  good  she  has 
an  appetite  for  this  food.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  we  always  can 
find  time  to  do  what  we  enjoy  most.  If  we  really  have  more  love 
for  the  improvement  of  our  children's  minds  than  the  adornment  of 
their  bodies,  opportunities  will  arise  as  we  sit  by  the  fireside  or 
walk  by  the  wa^  to  instruct  and  lead  them  on,  and  the  efforts  made 
to  arouse  their  interest  and  satisfy  their  intelligent  cravings,  will  be 
the  greatest  stimulus  to  self-improvemeut,  and  will  often  give  a 
special  direction  to  it.  The  love  of  nature  in  its  various  aspects,  so 
natural  to  the  young  spirit,  gives  rise  to  questions,  to  answer  which 
requires  some  knowledge  of  natural  history  in  its  different  branches. 
The  boy's  investigating  mind  scrutinizing  every  new  object,  inquir- 
ing curiously  into  the  how  and  why  of  everything  he  sees  and 
hears,  must  be  responded  to  intelligently,  and  the  mother  who  is  un- 
able to  do  this,  little  knows  what  she  misses  of  influence  and  con- 
genial companionship  with  her  son.  Nothing  is  more  developing 
to  the  mind  than  teaching  another,  and  the  intercourse  between  an 
intelligent  mother  and  her  children  ought  to  be  improving  to  both. 
She  will  find  out  from  them  her  own  deficiencies,  and  will  have  the 
strongest  motive  for  supplying  them.  Her  own  special  tempera- 
ment or  turn  of  mind  will  determine  or  modify  her  efforts  for  self- 
improvement,  but  where  a  desire  for  it,  and  a  sense  of  its  value 
exist,  the  means  will  be  found  in  most  cases.    I  have  remembered 
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with  great  interest  the  wiee  intercourse  between  Ann  Gilbert  and 
her  parents,  and  in  their  turn  with  her  own  children.  The  whole 
family  was  a  striking  example  of  slender  opportunities  turned  to 
the  best  advantage* 

In  looking  at  the  question,  it  seems  hard  to  answer  in  full.  I 
think  it  surely  advisable  for  mothers  to  develop  their  minds  all 
they  can,  as  in  our  busy  American  world,  the  early  mental  train- 
ing of  children  depends  mostly  on  the  mothers.  If  she  does  not 
make  the  effort  to  keep  her  mind  partly  out  of  nursery  rhymes  and 
nursery  toilets,  her  children  will  soon  regard  her  as  nothing  but  a 
nurse,  and,  what  is  more  important,  her  husband  will  look  for 
mental  enjoyments  away  from  home,  thus  making  children  losers 
as  to  what  he  can  tell  them.  The  posaibility  is  doubtful  in  many 
instances.  If  a  mother  has  ill  health,  or  lack  of  means  to  save 
some  of  her  time  from  slaving  over  physical  wants  only,  in  a  large 
family,  any  mental  work  is  difficult.  Even  with  good  health  and 
two  servants,  I  find  it  very  hard  to  set  much  time  for  reading,  and 
none  for  study.  We  American  mothers  have  our  children  with  us 
so  much  more  than  the  English  ones  do,  that  leisure  is  scarce.  .  I 
think  to  take  several  educational  and  scientific  magazines  where  con- 
densed accounts  are  ffiven  of  what  is  going  on  in  art,  science,  litera- 
ture, history  and  politics,  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  up  with  the 
world's  progress.  Another  educating  thing  is  to  gather  intelligent 
people  about  you  and  hear  the  conversations.  Also,  to  my  mind, 
a  mother  must  not  stay  at  home  too  much,  as  she  gets  into  grooves, 
and  they  are  fiital  to  mental  development.  Only  in  visiting  and 
being  visited,  avoid  talk  on  servants,  household  afiPairs  if  possible, 
dress,  and  other  people's  business.  If  your  children  have  a  stamp, 
or  universal  collecting  mania,  encourage  it;  read  up  about  it  your- 
self and  you  will  find  your  mind  growing.  Avoid  a  vacancy  any- 
where; give  yourself  enough  leisure  and  fresh  air  to  keep  healthy, 
and  try  to  find  out  something  from  everybody  you  meet  After 
all,  it  is  more  in  the  mind  than  in  the  circumstances  as  to  develop- 
ment. Some  will  study  with  a  baby  on  one  arm  and  a  housecloth 
in  the  other ;  I  cannot.  If  a  woman  can  afibrd  to  hire  good  help, 
she  has  no  right  to  absorb  herself  in  her  kitchen  and  nursery,  and 
can  have  a  method  in  her  development.  If  she  has  to  work,  sew, 
etc.,  method,  I  think,  must  drop,  except  one  that  puts  things  throueh 
best.  There  is  a  rich  young  mother  not  f&r  from  here,  who  latdy 
had  an  in&nt,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  care  of  it  completely, 
saying  the  older  children  and  her  husband  could  take  care  of 
themselves.    I  think  she  was  wrong. 

I  think  the  advisability  of  mothers  continuing  their  mental  de- 
velopment is  unquestionable.  We  know  that  around  motherhood 
cluster  infinite  responsibilities  of  the  most  serious  character!  To 
say  nothing  of  her  mental  needs — as  regards  the  position  she  holds 
as  companion  to  one  whom  she  desires  to  help  in  all  his  needs  ^she, 
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more  than  any  other  person,  has  the  opportunity  and  power  to 
mould  the  minds  and  hearts  of  her  children — for  to  quote  the  thought 
of  a  good  and  great  man,  "The  irvother  stands ^r»^  in  influence,  and 
next  comes  the  teacher."  We  know  that  in  childhood  and  youth, 
the  mind  is  most  impressible,  and  then  is  when  the  mother  reigns, 
then  is  when  "mother's"  word  is  law,  and  "mother's"  wisdom  un- 
questioned. Hence  the  importance  of  keeping  the  mother's  mind 
fresh  and  bright  by  contact  with  other  minds,  and  not  only  that  she 
may  be  able  to  help  her  husband  and  give  to  the  children,  but  that 
the  constant  tension  of  her  own  mind  may  be  relieved,  and  she  re- 
freshed by  draughts  from  pure  springs.  She  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  advance— as  do  her  children — and  they  will  much  more  honor 
and  reverence  the  mother  who  is  to  them  the  embodiment,  not  only 
of  love,  and  kindness,  and  thoughtfuiness,  but  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  also.     Such  a  woman  has  an  unlimited  influence. 

But  we  have  only  considered  half  of  the  proposition,  and  the  other 
half  grasps  the  practical^  and  as  in  the  proportion  that  all  practice 
Ls  more  diflBcult  than  theory,  so  the  "  possibility"  of  mothers  con- 
tinuing their  mental  development  is  more  difficult  than  the  advid- 
bUity  of  it.  However,  I  do  fully  believe  there  is  a  time  for  aU  right 
things,  and  if  the  mother  is  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  her 
maternal  duties,  and  is  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  not 
neglecting  this  %yery  important  one,  she  will  find  some  time  to  culti- 
vate—to  develop— her  mental  faculties.  I  know  full  well  that  the 
duties  of  and  demands  upon  a  mother  are  innumerable,  especially 
Home  mothers;  for  instance  where  the  circumstances  are  limited  (as 
many  young  mothers  are),  and  help  cannot  be  hired  to  attend  to 
household  duties,  to  cook,  and  aweep  and  sew,  and  do  the  countless 
other  things  that  have  to  be  done  to  keep  the  household  machinery 
in  good  running  order.  And  I  can  well  appreciate  how  a  thrifty 
house- wife  would  almost  feel  it  wrong  to  spend  an  hour  in  reading 
when  her  darning-basket  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  unmended 
stockings,  and  when  in  looking  ahead  she  could  really  see  no  way 
out  of  the  piles  of  work  aud  sewing  that  encompassed  her ;  for  these 
and  such  as  these,  I  have  the  greatest  sympathy;  but  I  believe  it  is 
the  duty  of  such  to  take— yes,  take — some  time  each  day  from  this 
routine  of  work,  and  let  the  mind  have  a  little  refreshment,  and  not 
only  refreshment,  but  to  gather  up  a  little  strength.  The  mother 
thus  refreshed  by  something  instructive  in  almost  any  department 
of  science  or  pure  and  solid  literature  her  taste  may  choose,  will  be 
better  qualified  to  meet  the  demands  upon  her  in  every  way,  her 
mind  having  been  refreshed  aud  lifled  from  the  homely  duties 
around  her.  Thus  life  will  lose  its  irksomeuess»  the  little  duties 
will  become  more  pleasant,  and  she  will  in  every  wiay  be  better 
fitted  for  them. 

With  many  mothers  opportunities  abound  for  this  mental  culture, 
but  alas,  many  of  them  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  it>  and  are 
letting  the  golden  present  slip  away  unimproved.  There  is  still 
another  class  who  are  very  busy,  their  time  is  very  full,  but  many  of 
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the  things  they  do  will  not  yield  the  rich  harvest  that  seed  sown  in 
this  direction  will.  How  many  iuothei*s  waste  their  time  on  un- 
necessary labor !  how  many  spend  time  and  strength  in  making 
pies  and  cakes  and  other  not  only  unnecesmry  but  harmful  dishes ! 
in  ruffling  and  embroidery,  when  a  simple  unadorned  garment 
would  much  better  grace  the  childish  form,  and  would  not  foster  the 
vanity  that  is  so  hard  to  keep  away !  To  these  I  would  say — 
mothers,  consider  seriously  the  materials  placed  in  your  care,  and 
weigh  not  lightly  the  responsibilities  attending  motherhood ;  pre- 
cious minds,  immortal  souls,  are  given  to  you  to  train  and  fit,  not 
only  for  usefulness  here,  but  for  eternity !  hence  you  cannot  afford 
to  toaste  any  moments,  but  fill  each  one  full  of  work  that  will  yield 
good  fruit.  I  do  not  thus  mean  to  advocate  leaving  out  the  beauty 
in  life — not  by  anv  means — but  make  home  pleasant  and  attractive, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  the  real  beauty  of  heart,  and  mind 
and  soul,  underlies  the  outward  adorn  met)  ts.  Therefore  take  time, 
not  only  for  mental,  but  for  religious  development,  which  is  far 
more  important — though  that  is  beyond  the  paleof  our  proposition. 
This  ift  a  subject  fraught  with  interest,  and  on  which  much  could 
be  said,  but  as  brevity  is  necessary,  I  will  only  add,  of  course,  too 
much  time  should  not  be  given  to  this  duty  to  the  neglect  of  others, 
but  this  matter  every  conscientious  mother  will  be  capable  of  settling 
for  herself,  if  she  end(*av(»r  faithfully  to  fit  herself  tx)  shape  wisely 
and  beautifully  the  characters  of  our  future  men  aud  women. 

Ability  to  give  the  needful  religious  instruction,  should  be  the 
earnest  endeavor  of  every  mother,  and  to  impart  a  full  knowledge 
of  domestic  matters  in  all  their  varieties  may  be  considered  indis- 
pensable; but  the  importance  of  a  mother  continuing  her  mental 
improvement  for  the  benefit  of  her  offspring  has  not,  perhaps,  been 
so  generally  conceded.  To  the  writer  it  seems  highly  desirable.  It' 
there  be  not  a  going  forward  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  there  will 
most  likely  be  a  going  backward.  Children  ask  many  questions 
about  the  flowers,  animals  and  other  objects  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. If  their  mother  be  able  to  answer  some  of  these,  and  be 
interested  to  help  the  little  folks  hunt  up  the  information  she  cannot 
give,  she  will  be  at  once  the  instructor  and  delightful  companion  of 
her  children. 

If  by  her  knowledge  of  poetry  and  other  literature,  she  is  quali- 
fied to  form  the  tastes  of  her  little  circle  for  good  and  suitable  read- 
ing, and  will  take  some  time  to  read  with  them,  and  talk  to  them  of 
what  they  read,  there  will  not  be  much  danger  from  pernicious  books 
in  that  family.  Their  minds  will  be  filled  with  better  things  than 
dress  and  other  frivolous  matters,  on  which  so  many  young  people 
waste  precious  time.  In  short,  a  mother  who  sympathizes  in  the 
studies  and  pursuits  of  her  children,  and  is  qualified  to  advise  and 
assist  them,  will  be  likely  to  secure  their  respect,  affection  and  con- 
fidence, in  a  manner  which  will  be  a  safeguard  to  them. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  a  mother  finding  time  for  such  improve- 
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loeot,  we  are  so  diiTereDtlj  situated  one  cannot  always  judge  for 
another,  but  the  old  adage  "  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way/' 
might  throw  light  on  the  subjecj;. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  mothers  among  the  readers  of  *'The 
Student''  who  could  not  spare  half  an  hour  every  day  for  reading 
or  study;  but  if  such  there  be,  who  really  desire  to  improve  men- 
tally, let  them  inquire,  what  are  the  hindering  things  ?  Perhaps 
fewer  cakes  and  pies  would  improve  the  health  of  the  family,  more 
simple  clothing  might  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well.  Time  might 
be  economized  in  some  way  to  furnish  the  desired  opportunities. 

Why  do  we  wish  to  keep  up  our  intellectual  culture  ?  Is  it  not 
because  we  desire  to  remain  congenial  companions  to  our  husbands, 
and  to  train  our  children's  minds?  But  we  are  so  absorbed  in 
caring  for  their  bodies,  that  there  is  no  time  or  strength  lefl  for  our 
own  improvement.  Worse  than  that,  our  nerves  are  so  worn  out 
that  we  are  apt  to  be  irritable  and  very  far  from  what  a  mother 
ought  to  be.  I  think  mothers  are  too  self-sacrificing.  Children  do 
not  remember  their  early  years,  and  it  is  of  small  account,  to  them 
who  makes  them  comfortable  and  happy.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
recollection  of  my  mother's  difficulties  in  teaching  us  the  proprieties 
of  life ;  the  continual  hair-brushing,  face-washing,  table- manners, 
refined  speech.  It  is  struggling  to  attend  to  these  that  wears  out 
the  mother's  strength,  these  and  the  necessary  sewing  and  house- 
keeping. And  they  c&u  Just  as  well  be  taught  by  some  one  else,  as 
is  I  think  often  the  case  in  English  families,  where  "  Nurse"  is  like 
a  second  mother ;  thereby  leaving  time  for  the  real  mother  to  pur- 
sue an  intellectual  life  for  the  sake  of  her  children.  Her  children's 
future  is  what  she  anticipates.  After  all,  they  will  soon  be  men 
and  women,  and  remain  so ;  they  are  children  but  a  short  time; 
and  if  during  that  time  she  exhausts  herself  in  caring  too  exclusively 
for  their  physical  comfort,  when  they  are  grown  up  she  will  not  be 
able  to  sympathize  with  their  growing  minds.  Hers  will  be  at  a 
stand-still;  theirs  advancing.  My  theory  is,  for  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  well  to  have  a  person  you  can  thoroughly  trust,  a  lova- 
ble, refined,  motherly  woman,  to  take  care  of  the  children's  bodies. 
On  her  let  the  burden  fall  of  teaching  all  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
prieties. Let  her  be  the  one  who  must  be  continually  saying 
"  don't."  Then  the  mother  caii  read,  study,  cultivate  some  science, 
even  carry  on  some  business,  and  she  certainly  is  likely  to  be  nearer 
the  ideal  woman  than  when  employed  in  "  washing,  dressing,  and 
putting  to  bed"  some  little  children,  who  will  never  remember  it. 
in  this  way  she  can  take  full  charge  of  their  intellectual  and  moral 
development  with  more  chance  of  making  an  impression,  than  if 
they  saw  her  daily  fall  short  of  her  own  teachings.  I  think  this  is 
very  important.  I  would  not  have  any  one  but  the  mother  perform 
this  office  for  her  children.  But  it  is  so  hard  for  a  mother  to  be 
always  eentle,  patient,  loving ;  she  is  so  often  tired,  worried  with  a 
multiplicity  of  small  matters  needing  attention.  *  If  she  were  re- 
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lieved  of  these,  her  streDgth  would  be  given  to  her  childreu  in  a 
much  higher  way. 

This  is  all  very  well  in  theory,  but  is  possible  to  few.  I  can  make 
cue  practical  suggestion.  Always  reserve  the  eveiiiug  for  the  mother's 
uninterrupted  season  of  refreshment.  Afler  all  the  little  ones  are 
asleep,  she  can  read  or  study  without  being  called  off  every  few 
minutes.  Let  the  sewing  go.  Choose  some  subject  and  read  at  that. 
A  bt>ok  in  three  or  four  volumes  is  the  best,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience. Any  subject  almost  in  history,  science,  or  a  language, 
will  be  found  to  widen  out  as  you  proceed,  aud  form  a  store-house  of 
thoughts  for  your  children  to  draw  from  when  they  wish  mental 
food. 


THE  OLD  LEARNING  AND  THE  NEW. 

The  sentiment  of  John  W.  Dawson,  of  McGill  University,  as  ex- 
pressed in  an  article  entitled  Evolution  in  Education,  printed  in 
The  Princeton  Review  of  3d  mo.  last,  is  in  accord  with  the  views  of 
some  who  request  that  the  following  extract  may  appear  in  *'Th£ 
Student."  Sarah  S.  Carter. 

5th  mo.  13,  1882. 

"  If  it  were  desirable  that  the  old  learning  and  the  new  should  fight 
out  their  battle  to  the  uttermost,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  between 
them.  The  old  culture  has  much  in  its  favor.  It  is  refined,  thoughtful, 
literate,  bookish,  leading  to  what  is  termed  scholarship,  and  to  much  that 
is  pure  and  beautiful  in  taste  and  expression,  as  well  as  to  that  power 
which  comes  of  well-ordered  thought  and  language.  Such  poliso  and 
mental  grace  as  result  from  it  are  certainly  much  to  be  desired.  But  it 
\a  eminently  unpractical ;  and  but  for  the  traditional  custom  which  places 
it  at  the  door  oi  entrance  into  learned  professions,  or  for  its  leadmg  to 
teaching  positions,  in  which  the  old  grind  is  to  be  gone  over  with  a  new 
generation,  it  would  be  of  little  service  in  the  struggle  for  existence  be- 
yond the  habits  of  study  and  application  which  it  may  foster.  The  new 
science,  on  the  contrary,  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  time.  It  is  fresh  and 
vigorous  and  full  of  practical  applications.  It  trains  the  mind  for  the 
actual  work  of  life,  and  ftirnishes  it  with  the  knowledge  likely  to  be 
needed  in  every -day  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  its  methods  are  yet 
somewhat  crude.  It  want^  the  finish  and  polish  of  age,  and  has  little  of 
the  refined  culture  of  the  literary  course,  it  often  exaggerates  theie  de- 
fects by  a  defiant,  sceptical  turn,  which  gives  it  a  hard  and  unfeeling 
aspect,  and  places  it  in  conflict  with  the  higher  sentiments  of  humanity. 
But  this  last  evil  has  no  e:Mential  connection  with  it. 

The  statement  of  the  case  shows  what  is  wanted.  Let  young  men  study 
either  languages  and  literature  or  physical  sciences,  or  partA  of  both,  but 
let  the  whole  oe  thrown  into  the  eaucational  crucible  and  fused  together 
Let  the  languages  and  literature  be  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit. 
Let  the  science  t)e  refined  by  higher  literary  and  sBsthetic  culture.  Let 
both  be  treated  as  preparations  for  practical  life,  in  imparting  useful 
knowledge  as  well  as  gymnastic  training,  so  as  to  nourish  the  mental 
fibre  and  give  it  power  and  flexibility." 
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EDUCATION    IN    NORTH   CAROLINA. 

Editor  "Student."— It  has  been  suggested  to  me  t-o  write  a 
brief  account  of  the  educational  awakening  in  this  State  and  send  to 
"  The  Student,"  but  my  supervisory  work  in  our  school  and  the 
now  extra  work  incident  upon  the  undertaking  of  the  State  Normal 
School*  at  this  place,  preclude  the  present  preparation  of  any  such 
article. 

I  send,  however,  an  article  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  the  distinguished 
Editor  of  The  N.  E.  and  National  Journal  of  Edneation,  Boston, 
who  on  his  trip  through  the  South-laud  spent  one  day  with  us  at 
the  school.  The  article,  as  thou  may  have  known,  appeared  as  an 
editorial,  and  has  been  copied  extensively  both  North  and  South. 
The  South  is  surely  awakening  ;  the  sun  is  rising  and  will  shine  ou 
all  alike.  The  normal  work  in  this  State,  which  came  under  State 
control  in  1877,  is  directly  and  confessedly  traceable  to  the  work  of 
Friends  who  held  the  first  normal  in  the  State  in  about  1868. 

J.   L.   TOMLINSON. 

Wilson.  N.  C,  5th  mo.  ijlh,  1882. 

When  we  saw  these  schools  (Goldsboro  and  Wilson  Graded  Schools), 
they  had  been  in  operation  some  five  months.  With  no  disposition  to 
exaggerate,  we  can  honestly  say  we  never  saw  so  much  good  work  done 
for  a  community  in  five  months  in  any  state  of  the  Union.  The  children 
were  there  in  force,  the  attendance  exceeding  that  of  the  majority  of 
cities  and  towns  in  New  England  or  New  York ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  youngsters  over  their  work  was  something  beautiful  to  behold.  The 
teachers  were  working  with  great  energy  and  harmony,  meeting  eveiy 
week  for  instniction  in  methods  by  their  superintendent,  and  doing  their 
level  best  in  the  school-room.  The  difliculties  of  grading  in  a  crowd  of 
such  diverse  material  had  been  overcome  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
the  instruction,  in  all  j5rades,  with  the  text-books,  was  of  the  best  type. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  school  was  a  class  of  superior  students  under 
the  special  training  of  the  master,  which  in  time  will  be  developed  into 
a  training  school  for  teachers  on  a  high-school  section.  But  the  super- 
intendent spent  the  greater  portion  of  Tiistime  in  actual  supervision ;  un- 
der this  arrangement,  a  very  hopeful  state  of  affairs  was  already  attained 
in  scholarship,  for  these  Southern  boys  and  girls  are  wonderfully  bright, 
and  repay  good  teaching  ten -fold. 

But  the  most  remarkable  achievement  was  at  the  point  where  Southern 
school -keeping  has  been  weak,  viz. :  the  discipline.  By  a  most  happy 
adaptation  of  monitorial  and  semi-military  organization,  every  room  was 
handled  with  complete  success ;  the  children,  at  recess  and  dismissal, 
kept  in  excellent  order ;  and  the  problem  of  discipline,  the  combination 
of  freedom  for  work  and  drill  for  government,  most  remarkably  solved. 
There  has  been  but  one  case  of  corporal  punishment,  and  that  of  no  sig- 
nificance, in  either  school.  Of  course  the  moving  power  was  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  children,  and  the  high  public  spirit  in  the  echool-room ; 
but  the  ingenuity  of  the  superintendent  in  utilizing  the  Southern  love  of 
military  organization  clenched  the  nail  and  gave  an  almost  ideal  order 
in  the  school -room. 

The  most  interesting  sight  of  all  was  the  community  in  its  relations  to 

*  The  writer  is  superintendent  of  a  Normal  School  which  is  organized  at 
Wilson  during  the  summer  months. 
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the  new  graded  school.  It  had  become  the  passion  of  the  place ;  the 
sight  to  which  the  best  people  took  their  friends  from  abroad ;  the  town- 
talk  ;  the  pride  of  all  classes.  Ever^  day  visitors  from  other  parts  of  the 
State  were  looking  on  with  intense  interest,  and  a  dozen  towns  in  North 
Carolina  are  preparing  to  try  the  experiment.  It  is  demonstrated  that 
for  $5,000  a  year,  a  Southern  town  of  2,000  people  can  support  a  first- 
class  graded  school  for  both  races,  provided  all  hands  will  take  hold ;  a 
few  of  the  best  people  will  serve  as  trustees*  and  an  expert  master  super- 
intendent can  be  placed  at  the  head,  with  power.  It  is  best  this  man 
should  be  from  the  South,  and  there  are  plenty  of  superior  young  men 
and  women  who  will  answer  the  call  for  this  work.  There  are  already 
many  excellent  public  schools  in  the  South,  both  for  white  and  colored 
children ;  but  nowhere  have  we  seen  all  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
so  happily  overcome  as  here.  We  advise  our  Northern  friends,  travelling 
South  by  the  Railroad  Coast  Line  to  stop  and  look  at  the  Wilson  and 
Goldsboro  schools ;  and  every  Southern  town  that  is  moving  in  its  edu- 
cational work  will  do  well  to  send  a  delegation  of  its  best  men  and  wo- 
men to  bring  home  a  report  of  the  way  to  build  up  a  model  system  of 
the  instruction  of  all  its  children  in  a  free  graded  school. 

"  The  Song  of  Hiawatha  "  appeared  io  1855.  No  work  of  the 
author  attracted  so  much  attention  or  caused  so  much  commotioD 
as  this.  It  was  extravagantly  praised,  fiercely  assailed,  and  merci- 
lessly ridiculed.  A  heated  controversy  sprang  up  over  the  charge 
that  LoDgfellow  had  borrowed  the  metre  from  Kalevala,  the  great 
epic  of  the  times.  Another  battle  raged  over  the  question  whether 
the  story  truly  represented  the  legends  of  the  American  aborigiuies. 
The  parodists  found  in  it  an  inexhaustible  theme  for  burlesque, 
some  of  the  parodies  being  of  length  nearly  equal  to  the  original, 
and  of  no  mean  literary  quality.  Through  all  this  storm  of  heated 
discussion  Mr.  Longfellow  remained  calm  and  serene,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  assailants  or  defenders.  The  late  James  T.  f^ields  told 
the  writer  a  few  years  after  the  controversy  had  ended  that  one  day 
he  rushed  off  to  Cambridge  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  that 
morning's  mail  having  brought  an  unusually  large  batch  of  attacks 
and  parodies,  some  of  the  charjres  being,  he  considered,  of  a  seri- 
ously damaging  character.  "My  dear  Mr.  Longfellow,"  he  ex- 
claimed, bursting  into  the  poet's  study,  "these  atrocious  libels 
mttd  be  stopped.'  Longfellow  glanced  over  the  documents  handed 
hiro  without  comment.  Handing  them  back  he  quietly  remarked, 
"  By  the  way.  Fields,  how  is  Hiawatha  selling?"  "  Wonderfully  I" 
replied  the  excited  publisher,  "none  of  your  books  has  ever  had 
such  a  sale."  "Then,"  said  the  poet  calmly,  "  I  think  we  had  better 
let  these  people  go  on  advertising  it."  And  with  that  the  publisher 
returned  to  Boston  as  the  only  answer  to  be  extracted.— CZei?6/anc? 
Herald.  

In  a  letter  written  during  his  first  year  at  Williams  College,  Presi- 
dent Garfield  said;  "If  I  gain  nothing  else  by  my  course,  Ishall,  at 
least,  rid  myself  of  that  reverential  awe  which  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  feel  toward  a  man  with  more  sheepskin  than  sense.  The 
world  is  terribly  gulled  by  college  puffs."  Mr.  Garfield  correctly 
regarded  his  collegiate  training  as  only  a  means  to  an  end. 
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THE    GERMAN   SCHOOLS. 

A  lesson  in  arithmetic  was  in  progress  as  I  entered  the  second 
class  for  boys.  Every  step  in  these  German  schools  seems  a  prac- 
tical one.  Text-books  were  of  little  consequence.  Reckoning,  and 
not  riddles,  occupied  the  attention  of  both  school  and  teacher.  Some 
general  principles  and  examples  were  culled  from  a  dainty,  sensible 
little  arithmetic,  that  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  twelve  and  a  half 
cents,  and  served  for  a  course  of  two  years ;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  work  consisted  of  mental  exercises  and  rapid  practical  examples, 
rising  up  in  the  heads  of  the  teachers  and  scholars.  Indeed,  a  great 
share  of  the  recitation  was  conducted  by  the  scholars  themselves. 
Questions  fairly  showered  from  all  over  the  room,  and  the  answers 
came  as  quickly.  "  One-fiflh  is  how  many  tenths  ?"  "  Two-thirds 
are  how  many  sixths?"  "10-20  are  how  many  hundredths?" 
"4-7  are  how  many  forty-ninths?"  etc.,  etc.  The  whole  school 
seemed  to  have  the  deepest  interest.  Every  boy  was  reciting  or 
thinking.  Questions  were  given,  and  answered  so  rapidly,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  follow  ;  and  the  teacher,  meanwhile,  looked  quietly 
over  the  room,  nodding  only  when  he  wished  to  change  the  exer- 
cise, for  example,  from  a  lively  discussion  on  tenths  to  one  on 
twelfths.  But  everywhere  was  the  most  wonderful  enthusiasm.  The 
school  seemed  to  realize  that  the  whole  recitation  depended  solely, 
upon  their  own  bright  efforts.  Frequently  some  scholar  stepped 
up  to  the  blackboard  and  solved  the  questions  put  to  him  fairly 
and  rapidly  by  any  of  his  mates ;  but  throughout  the  hour  the 
master  seemed  merely  to  exercise  a  mild  direction,  and  threw  the 
entire  recitation  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  A  spirit  of  emu- 
lation then  seized  the  class,  every  eye  sparkled  with  interest,  every 
scholar  felt  himself  both  teacher  and  taught,  and  the  rusty,  dusty 
laws  of  mathematics  were  quite  concealed  in  the  garb  of  attractive 
and  practical  exercises,  thought  out  and  proposed  by  the  scholars 
themselves. 

At  10  o'clock  the  master  said  :  "  We  will  now  go  to  the  Tiirn- 
halle  for  gymnastics."  The  whole  class  of  ninety  were  accordingly 
marshalled  into  line  and  marched  through  the  street,  all  tramping 
like  a  regiment,  until  we  reached  the  hall,  a  few  minutes  walk  from 
the  school.  Here  they  entered,  doffing  their  caps  mechanically  the 
moment  they  reached  the  threshold.  Every  wooden  shoe  was  re- 
moved. Without  a  word  of  command  instantly  the  class  formed  a 
long  line  as  if  for  review.  There  were  no  preliminaries,  no  delay. 
The  master  gave  the  merest  breath  of  a  note  aud  one  order,  when 
snap  I  every  boy  turned  a  quarter  circle,  stepped  out  with  the  left 
foot,  and  breaking  forth  into  a  beautiful  marching  song  for  a  soprano 
and  alto,  started  briskly  down  the  great  hall,  larger  than  old  Faneuil 
of  Boston.  Arriving  midway  at  the  end,  they  turned  down  toward 
the  centre,  where  the  master  stood.  Here  they  separated  alternately, 
one  to  the  right,  another  to  the  left,  and  so  on,  the  lines  thus  formed 
aiming  for  adjacent  corners.    Still  singing,  the  two  lines  marched 
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dowo  the  ball,  met  midway  at  the  end  and  made  for  the  master  in 
double  file.  Here  again  they  separatecl,  this  time  in  twos  abreast, 
and  80  repeated  their  course,  till  they  formed  a  phalanx  sixteen 
abreast  and  marched  solidly  up  the  hall,  to  the  inspiration  of  their 
«oging. 

"  Halt !"  said  the  master,  and  they  stopped  promptly  before 
three-score  or  more  of  upright  parallel  bars,  fifteen  feet  in  height. 
*'  Ready  !''  he  cried  again,  and  in  squads  of  sixteen  they  advanced 
and  shot  up  the  poles  like  sailors.  Other  squads,  as  if  with  a  vision 
of  the  navy  before  them,  ran  to  some  long  ropes  suspended  from 
great  cross-beams,  and  climbed  baud  over  hand  till  they  reached 
the  top  or  their  strength  gave  out.  No  one  escaped  the  exercise. 
Falter  as  they  would  and  despise  it  as  they  mignt,  they  had  to 
climb  and  reclimb  through  the  whole  variety  of  tactics. 

This  finished,  the  phalanx  reformed,  marched  off  with  a  new 
song,  divided  into  two  companies,  and  took  their  places  twenty  feet 
from  a  row  of  four  legged  wooden  horses,  that  differed  in  shape  from 
the  live  animal  in  being  smaller,  and  minus  the  graceful  neck  and 
bead.  At  a  signal  from  the  master,  the  leading  boys  of  each  line 
darted  for  the  horses,  leaped  upon  a  spring-board,  and  flew  over  the 
"  bock,"  as  it  is  called,  just  as  we  used  to  do  in  the  rough,  warm 
play  of  leap-frog. 

Then  followed  a  scene.  No  sooner  would  one  lad  start  for  the 
run  than  a  second  came  rushing  close  upon  his  heels.  He  had  no 
alternative.  He  must  run,  or  be  trodden  on.  No  time  to  think  or 
hesitate.  The  horse  was  before  him  ;  he  must  spring  and  go  over, 
if  he  broke  his  neck  in  the  attempt.  It  seemed  as  if  these  eight 
lines  of  boys,  running,  leaping,  flying,  melted  into  a  sort  of  stream 
of  animated  and  squirming  humanity.  A  run,  a  spring,  two  lit'le 
legs  shot  out  at  right  angles,  and  away  they  went  spinning  through 
the  air,  and  landing,  if  possible,  feet  downward  on  the  mattress 
spread  ready  to  break  the  fall. 

The  boys  were  all  small,  none  of  them  over  twelve  years  old,  and 
many  of  them  consequently  quite  unable  to  clear  the  horses  with 
any  degree  of  safety.  For  the  benefit  of  such,  two  scholars  were 
stationed  on  either  side  of  the  horse,  abd  whenever  the  weak  boy 
ran  and  gave  his  spring,  he  found  himself  clutched  by  both  arms 
or  the  collar  of  his  jacket,  sent  like  a  flash  astraddle  the  hard  leather 
horse,  and  finally  picked  himself  up  from  the  mattress  whither  he 
had  been  tossed*. 

Finishing  the  lesson  of  the  day,  wooden  shoes  were  resumed,  and 
the  class  marched  back  to  the  school.  Other  classes  from  other 
schools  could  be  seen  marching  in  different  directions,  and  the  plan 
is  so  well  arranged  that  the  gymnasium  is  nearly  always  in  use. — 
Boston  Journal. 
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THE  SPELING  REFORM. 

**Sovereign  iz  anuther  blunder  ov  the  Latinists,  hu  imajind  it  to  be  a 
compound  ov  regn-o,  tu  reign,  insted  ov  the  adjectiv  superan-us.  Mil- 
ton's sovran  haz  plezant  a808hia«hunz,  but  Mr.  nweet  brandz  it  az  "  hy- 
brid Italian  speling.''  He  givz  us  sovrein^  but  that  iz  an  anacronis*ni. 
The  wurdz  which  in  erly  English  wer  spelt  -ain  and  -n/i,  from  French  -atn, 
hav  either  taken  ain  exclusivly,  which  iz  the  comun  fact,  or  -en  az  citizen^ 
denizen^  dozen,  mdtn  ;  or  -an,  az  human.  The  best  historical  speling  iz 
suveren.  So  foren  (foreign).  Anuther  trubUum  intruder  iz  gh;  it  iz 
thrust  in  by  pure  blunder  in  sprightly,  delight  and  haughty,  in  old  timez 
spriiely,  delite  and  hauty ;  ana  it  iz  a  modern  variashun  ov  h  in  meni 
wurdz  wher  both  ar  now  yusles;  plough,  for  exampl,  though,  through  and 
thorough,  az  wel  az  daughter,  straight,  weight  ana  the  like.  Why  shud 
not  receit  be  riten  az  it  yuzd  to  be,  like  conceit,  deceit  and  the  like?  So 
far  az  the/?  ov  rec^tus  iz  consemd,  it  iz  needed  in  wun  no  more  than  in 
the  uthers.  In  itch  t  iz  ov  no  yus ;  which  iz  az  plain  az  pitch,  and  the  I 
iz  unetimological  in  al  such  wurdz. 

Az  long  az  the  erli  English  waz  not  studid,  and  Latin  and  Greek  wer, 
ther  waz  a  constant  starting  by  the  students  ov  Latin  and  Greek  ov  mis- 
taken etimologiz  ov  this  sort.  It  is  onli  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  yearz 
that  the  studi  of  erli  English  haz  becum  jeneral,  and  thez  mistaken  eti- 
molojiz  made  familyer.  But  an  Anglo-Saxon  scolar  canot  rite  thez  mo- 
dem blunderz  without  a  protest.  And  the  Anglo-Saxon  scolars  ar  becum- 
ing  numerus.  No  branch  ov  studi  haz  gron  more  in  favor  within  the  last 
ten  yearz.  Ther  ar  fiu,  if  eni,  ov  our  wel-mand  colejes  without  a  cors  in 
it,  and  it  iz  fast  spreding  in  our  high  scoolz  and  academiz.  Thez  etimolo- 
jis  ar  becuming  part  ov  the  comunplaaez  ov  the  scool-room.  They  hav 
alredi  reacht  the  popular  dicshuneriz.  The  niu  edishun  ov  Worcester, 
our  great  conservativ  authoriti  on  pronunshiashun  and  speling,  haz  them 
faithfuli  recorded.  And  this  perhaps  iz  the  most  important  tokn  ov  pro- 
gres  during  the  year.  This  great  buk  haz  bin  for  twenti  yearz  the  favorit 
authoriti  ov  the  litereri  magnates  in  pronunshiashun  and  speling.  Here 
we  lemd  how  Mr.  Everett  pronounst  and  how  the  Harvard  men  wer  di- 
rected tu  spel.  The  niu  eaishun  shoz  us  whatprogres  haz  bin  made  ther 
in  the  studi  ov  old  English.  It  ^ivz  us  the  old  rormz  ov  wurdz  which  hav 
bin  transformd  by  ignorant  Latinists  or  Greeklingz.  It  iz  geting  tu  be 
recherche,  gud  form,  Worcesterish,  tu  rite  the  corect  old  fonnz.  Thus 
Hand  iz  given  in  its  proper  plase,  and  described  az  the  erlier  and  corect 
speling  ov  island;  and  under  island  we  find  the  same  statement  re- 
peated, with  the  informashun  that  the  s  iz  ignorantli  inserted  thru  con  fuz- 
ing it  with  isle,  a  French  wurd  from  Latin  insula.  Rime  iz  givn  in  its  pro- 
per plase  az  the  corect  speling  ov  rhyme,  and  it  iz  explaind  that  rhyme  iz 
a  modem  blunder,  started  by  noshun  that  it  iz  a  Greek  wurd  like  rhythm. 
Ake  also  is  restord,  and  ache  turnd  over  to  the  Greeklings.  So  sithe, 
which  haz  bin  disgized  as  scythe,  our  Worcester  thinks,  from  an  im- 
preshun  that  it  iz  from  Latin  scindo.  Milton's  sovran  iz  down  az  the  tru 
speling  ov  sovereign,  an  outgroth  ov  the  idl  fansi  that  the  wurd  waz  com- 
pounded with  reign.  We  ar  informd  that  coud  iz  the  older  and  beter 
form  ov  could.  The  I  iz  an  "  excresens"  diu  to  the  influens  ov  would  And 
should.  And  so  glamour,  and  whole,  and  shame-faced,  and  uther  like  etimo- 
logical  blunderz  ar  branded  az  they  deserve. 

Theze  ar  specimens  ov  the  reform  demanded  if  we  ar  tu  hav  our  langwej 
acuret  in  its  etimolojis.  Wurd  by  wurd  theze  corecshunz  may  be  made 
in  popular  print  without  making  It  unintelijible  or  even  embarasing." 

For  the  hole  adres  see  the  *°Fonetic  Techer"  for  November  and 
December,  1881.  J.  Franklin  Davis. 
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OBSERVATIONS  IN  SCIENCE. 

Botany. — During  the  Sixth  month  we  may  observe  the  following 
plants  in  their  appropriate  localities :  • 

In  clearings  and  on  roadsides  is  the  Anenume  Virginianay  an  apetalous 
plant  with  greenish-white  sepals.  The  mature  fruit  forms  an  oblong- 
conical  head,  and  as  it  breaks  away  from  its  receptacle,  discloses  a  quantity 
of  cottony  wool  which  aids  in  disseminating  the  seed.  The  plant  is  from 
2  to  3  feet  hi^h,  furnished  about  midway  with  a  large  leafy  involucre, 
which  the  ordinary  observer  would  term  the  leaves,  the  proper  leaves 
being  radical. 

The  Tall  Meadow-Rue,  Thalictrum  comuti,  is  abundant  in  meadows 
and  by  streams,  growing  to  the  height  of  3-6  feet.  The  leaves  are  ter- 
nately  decompound,  the  flowers  polygamous,  forming  large  white  com? 
pound  panicles. 

The  Black  Snakeroot,  Cimici/upa  racemomy  the  flowers  in  terminal 
racemes  as  the  specific  name  implies,  may  be  seen  in  clearings  and  wood- 
lands generally.  The  peculiar  internal  structure  of  the  smaller  cylindri- 
cal roots,  gives  the  appearance  of  a  Maltese  cross,  in  transverse  section. 

Lepidium  Vtrginicum  and  L,  cdmpeatre  are  two  rather  common  weeds, 
the  latter  especially  troublesome  in  some  localities.  These,  though  bloom- 
ing during  the  month,  will  probably  be  in  better  condition  for  study  a 
little  later,  as  all  cruciferous  plants  should  have  some  of  their  seed  well 
matured,  to  enable  one  to  readily  analyze  them. 

The  Green  Violet,  Solea  concolhr,  occurs,  though  rather  rare,  in  rich 
woodlands.  It  is  a  rather  coarse  looking  plant,  with  alternate  oblong- 
pointed  entire  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which  are  the  inconspicuous  green 
flowers  on  short  recurved  pedicles.  A  mere  gibbous  protuberance  re- 
places the  more  conspicuous  spur  of  the  Violet. 

No  doubt  most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  Com  Cockle,  Lvchitis 
Githago,  producing  such  a  pretty  flower  but  poor  flour.  As  in  all  com- 
mon names  compounded  with  the  word  corn,  Corn  means  Wheat,  Triti- 
cum  vtUgarCj  and  not  Maize,  Zea  mai» ;  as  in  Corn  Speedwell,  Veronica 
arvensiSf  Corn  Gromwell,  Litho9phermum  arveime,  and  all  these  seem  to 
be  introduced  plants,  from  countries  where  wheat  is  called  corn.  Com 
Chamomile,  Antkemis  arvemis,  is  a  further  confirmation  of  the  above ;  a 
plant  having  nearly  the  flower  of  a  Daisy,  Leucanthemum  vulgare,  with 
the  leaves  of  a  Chamomile.  It  was  first  brought  to  my  notice  about  a 
year  ago,  where  it  was  growing  on  the  border  of  a  wheat  field.  A.  Gray 
says:  **  Waste  places:  rare.     (Adv.  from  Eu.)" 

Figwort,  Scrophularia  nodosa,  is  a  common  and  easily  identified  plant. 
Those  interestea  in  the  subject  of  cross-fertilization  will  find  an  interest- 
ing notice  of  this  plant  on  page  220  of  Gray^s  "  Stmctural  Botany." 

The  Wild  Potato- vine,  Ipomcea  panduraia,  is  a  showy -flowered  vine, 
closely  allied  to  our  common  Morning  Glory.  The  leaves  are  panduri- 
form  (fiddle-shaped) ;  the  flowers  white  with  a  pink  tube,  thougb  several 
authorities  say  purple;  I  have  never  seen  it  any  other  color  than  pink, 
which  agrees  with  Dr.  Darlington's  description.  Whoever  attempts  to 
dig  up  the  root  of  this  plant— I  speak  from  experience — may  obtain  it 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.    A.  Gray  says  it  "  often  weighs  10-20  pounds." 

Two  showy  Orchids  are  occasionally  met  with  in  bogs,  viz..  Adder's 
Tonpue,  Pogonia  ophioalossoides,  and  Grass  Pink,  Calonogor  pulcheihu, 
the  latter  being  especially  rare.  Two  greenish-flowerea  ones  are  more 
frequent:  Habenaria  virescenSy  and  H.  lacera,  the  latter  having  a  fringed 
lip. 

The  Tway-blade,  Liparis  lilii/oliaf  though  not  showy  is  pretty,  having 
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a  raceme  of  brownish  flowers,  with  the  scape  arising  from  between  two 
leaves  (twav  blades)  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  ^ekis  spectabilis^hut 
smaller  and  more  shining.  It  is  easily  cultivated  as  a  pot-plant,  and  not 
only  improves  in  size,  but  also  increases  itself  by  sending  forth  o£Eb^s 
from  the  root 

Several  eraases  will  be  in  flower,  as  Timothy,  Phleum  pratense,  some 
species  of  PiM,  three  species  of  Bromus,  including  B,  geccUinus,  commonly 
called  Cheat  or  Chess,  and  formerly  thought  by  many  to  be  degenerated 
Wheat. 

The  Ferns  will  be  represented  by  Botryehium  Virginicutny  Osmunda 
einnamomea,  with  the  fertile  fronds  separate  from  the  sterile,  but  from  the 
same  root-stock,  0.  Clayioniana,  with  the  middle  pinnae  of  the  frond  fer- 
tile, and  O,  regalis  with  the  fertile  pinns  at  the  top  of  the  frond. 

William  Trimble. 


Astronomy. — We  have  the  following  announcements  of  prizes  to  be 
given  by  H.  H.  Warner,  of  Rochester,  «.  Y.,  during  1882.  The  latter 
one  is  available  to  any  of  our  readers. 

I*rize  first. — Two  hundred  dollars  in  cold  for  each  discovery  of  a  new 
Comet  made  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

Conditions. — 1.  It  may  be  discovered  either  by  telescope  or  the  naked 
eye,  but  must  be  unexpected,  except  as  to  the  comet  of  1812,  which  may 
reappear  during  the  year. 

2.  The  announcement  of  the  discovery  must  be  made  confidentially 
and  exclusively  (by  telegraph)  to  Dr.  Licwis  Swift,  director  of  the  War- 
ner Observatory,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  to  him  alone,  and  he  will  cause 
the  same  to  be  immediately  telegraphed,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
discoverer,  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

3.  The  telegram  must  give  the  time  of  discovery,  the  position,  and  di- 
rectiou  of  motion  if  possible,  sufiiciently  exact  to  enable  at  least  one  otlier 
observer  to  find  it.  Three  disinterested  astronomers  will  be  selected  by 
Dr.  Swift,  to  decide  all  disputed  questions. 

Prize  second. — The  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  any  Meteoric  Stone 
found  in  any  of  the  above  countries  during  1882,  which  Profe.  Henry  A. 
Ward,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Principal  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  and 
J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  shall  unanimously  decide  contains 
fossil  remains  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  thus  proving  the  inhabitability 
of  other  planets. 

Prize  tnird. — The  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  for  a  specimen  of  any  Meteoric 
Stone  (whether  it  contains  organic  remains  or  not,)  seen  to  fall  in  the 
United  States  during  1882. 

Condition. — A  specimen  (which  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
Warner  Observatory)  of  not  leas  than  two  ounces  in  weight,  must  be  sent 
bv  mail  to  Dr.  Swift,  accompjanied  by  a  descriptive  letter  written  in 
^English,  giving  the  time  of  ita  fall,  depth  of  penetration  in  the  soil, 
weight  of  the  entire  stone,  direction  of  flight,  ancf  such  other  facts  r^ard- 
ing  it  as  will  be  of  value  to  science. 

A  remarkable  variable  star  is  o  Ceti  or  Mira.  Usually  it  is  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  but  at  intervals  of  eleven  months  it  shines  out  brilliantly, 
sometimes  becoming  of  the  first  magnitude.  This  maximum  occurs  during 
the  Sixth  month ;  but  as  the  pericxl  is  sometimes  irregular,  it  cannot  be 
accurately  predicted.  The  increase  is  gradual  and  also  the  decrease. 
Unfortunately  it  will  be  above  the  horizon  in  day-time ;  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  it  may  be  found  in  the  east  early  in  the  morning. 

The  Sidereal  Meuenger  bids  fair  to  be  a  valuable  periodical  for  amateur 
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astronomers.  It  gives  monthly  in  considerable  detail,  the  work  of  observa- 
tories and  the  recent  dincoveries,  and  is  written  in  a  popular  and  non- 
mathematical  style.  ( W.  W.  Payne,  Carleton  Ck>llege  Observatory,  North- 
field,  Minn.;  $2.00  a  vear,  10  numbers.) 

On  the  night  of  tne  26th,  Mars  approaches  very  close  to  the  first 
magnitude  star  a  Leonis  (Regulus). 

Wells'  comet  is  getting  brighter  as  it  approaches  the  earth  and  sun. 
On  the  night  of  Fifth  month  16th,  it  passed  very  close  to  the  4th 
magnitude  star  50  Cassiopeia,  when  its  nucleus  was  observed  to  be  less 
bright,  but  larger  than  tne  star.  At  the  date  of  writing,  Fifth  month 
18th,  it  can  barely  be  distinguished  by  the  eye. 

The  English  papers  tell  of  very  pronounced  magnetic  disturbances 
during  the  time  of  our  vciy  bright  aurora,  and  of  remarkable  sun  spot 
changes  at  the  same  time.  The  coincidence  of  the  three  kinds  of  pheno- 
mena may  be  considered  to  be  established.  Changes  of  a  similar  kind, 
though  less  in  degree,,  occurred  at  the  time  of  our  second  aurora,  a  few 
nights  later.  Isaac  Sharpless. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Primary  Helps  ;  being  No,  1  of  a  new  series  of  Kindergarten  Manuals, 
by  W.  N.  Hail  man,  is  a  book  for  teachers.  It  explains  the  methods  of 
usin^  sticks  and  peas  in  kindergarten  instruction  in  teaching  arithmetic, 
drawing,  and  in  ideas  of  form.  Fifteen  full-page  illustrations  enforce  itn 
teachings.    C.  W.  Bardecn,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Readers  of  American  History  will  find  new  and  rare  material  in  Ban- 
croft's History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  just  published  in  2  volumes.  Although  advertised  and  sold 
separately,  these  really  constitute  Vols.  XI.  and  XII.  of  the  author's  great 
work.     (b.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.60  per  volume). 

English  History  has  been  enriched  by  two  new  issues  in  this  country. 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  of  Leckejr's  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50  per  vol.)  and  Constitutional 
History  of  England  frfrm  1760  to  1860,  by  Charles  Duke  Yonge.  (Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York,  $1.75). 

T.  W.  Hig^nson  is  to  write  for  Harper's  Monthly  a  series  of  historical 
articles  relating  to  the  discovery,  colonization  and  organization  of  the 
United  States.  If  as  good  relatively  as  the  author's  **  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory," they  will  merit  attention. 

.Green's  justly  celebrated  Larger  History  of  the  English  People,  ought 
certainly  now  to  find  a.  place  in  every  home.  The  Elzevir  edition,  in 
five  handy  and  tastefiil  volumes,  cloth  binding,  all  for  $1.50,  (by  mail 
$1.80),  is  certainly  a  specimen  of  book-making  Uiat  will  delight  the  eye 
of  those  who  rejoice  in  beautiftil  books,  and  is  hardly  less  than  a  marvel 
in  economy  of  cost.  But  the  model  octavo  edition,  in  one  volume,  utility 
binding,  caps  the  climax  for  cheapness — only  50  cents,  or  by  mail  65 
cents  1  These  editions  are  being  published  by  The  Useful  Knowledge 
Publishing  Company,  162*  William  street.  New  York,  and  are  examples 
of  the  quality  and  prices  of  numerous  standard  works  which  they  are 
publishing.  At  these  prices  they  sell  only  to  buyers  direct,  discounts  to 
dealers  and  agents  being  impossible,  and  the  editions  published  are  limited 
to  the  orders  which  reach  them  promptly.  Catalogues  and  specimen 
pages  are  sent  free  on  request. 
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ITEMS. 

— Pres  Job.  Moore,  at  Earlham,  read  a  paper  before  the  Irdiana  (Al- 
lege Association,  on  12th  mo.  27th,  1881,  on  the  ''  Relation  of  the  College 
to  the  Commonwealth."  He  showed  how  potent  are  the  influences  of 
colleges  and  scientific  training  on  the  material  resources  of  a  State,  and 
of  the  Christian  effect  which  the  various  denominational  colleges  of  the 
nation  have  upon  its  best  interests.    He  says: 

''  Great  is  the  vantage-ground  which  the  higher  seats  of  learning  hold 
in  helping  to  determine  the  beliefs  which  result  in  the  highest  citizen- 
ship. This  is  so  in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  college  faculties  are 
exponents  of  the  advanced  thought  of  our  time — the  extent  to  which  our 
graduates  enter  the  professions  or  exalt  private  life  with  their  superior 
culture — the  extent  to  which  the  literature  of  the  colleges  directly  or  in- 
directly affects  the  home,  and  the  extent  to  which  those  who  are  instructed 
in  college  affect  the  literary,  social  and  moral  tone  of  the  youth  in  the  pub- 
lic schools." 

— Prof.  P.  E.  Chase,  has  published  another  paper  of  "  Photo-dynamic 
Notes."  We  would  be  glad  to  summarize  it  for  our  readers,  but  fear  to 
undertake  it  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  we  have  a  very  indefinite 
idea  of  it  ourselves,  and,  second,  because  we  think  it  is  already  summar- 
ized about  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  Those  interested  will 
find  the  "Notes"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  of  4th  mo.  21st,  1882. 

— Haverford  expects  to  graduate  13  Seniors;  7  in  the  Department  of 
Arts  and  6  in  that  of  Science. 

— "My  young  friends,"  said  a  wise  teacher  to  his  pupils,  "  if  God  give 
you  talents,  remember  not  to  bury  them  in  a  napkin.  But  if  He  give 
vou  only  a  napkin,  don*t  think  so  to  flourish  it  that  it  will  seem  to  be  fiill 
oftalente." 

— The  new  normal  department  at  Westtown  has  3  students  to  start 
with. 

— The  Spring  Term  of  Spiceland  Academy  began  the  3d  of  4th  month. 
Many  of  the  students  of  the  present  term  are  preparing  to  teach,  and 
special  instruction  is  given  to  this  class  to  prepare  them  for  their  duties. 

At  present  there  are  lively  and  interesting  classes  in  Zoology,  Botany, 
Geology  and  Greek,  besides  the  regular  ones  in  Latin  and  Mathematics. 

Owing  to  the  short  crops  througnout  the  west  last  fall,  and  the  conse- 
quent scarcity  of  money  and  higher  prices  for  boarding,  the  higher  classes 
have  not  been  so  lar^e  this  year  as  they  have  been  for  some  years  previous. 
However,  the  school  is  well  organized  and  is  doing  good  work.  The 
average  attendance  for  the  year  will  be  about  200. 


NOTICE. 

The  Educational  Conference  of  the  Eastern  Department  will  be  held 
at  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  commencing  at  noon  Fifth-day, 
6th  mo.  29th,  and  continuing  until  noon  Seventh-day. 

The  house  will  be  open  for  the  entertainment  of  Friends  at  the  rate  of 
$1.00  per  day.    Friends  are  requested  to  apply  early  for  rooms. 

The  Executive  Committee  would  gladly  receive  suggestions  concerning 
subjects  and  exercises  to  come  before  the  Conference.    Address, 

Augustine  Jones, 
Chairman  of  Executive  Commitidey 

Third  mo.  27th,  1882.  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Wm.  M.  Maih.  Jas.  a.  Main. 

L.   b!  "  MeCLEES   &   CO^ 
SUPPLY    EVERYTHING 

Needed  in  any  Grade  of  School, 

FROM 

The    Primary    School  to  the   College. 

KINDERGARTEN    SUPPLIES 

Of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 
SEND   FOR  CATALOGUE. 

L,  B.  Mc€l£BB  &  Co., 
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FIELD  GLASSES, 
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Part  1st — Mathematical  Instruments 162  pages. 

"    and— Optical  Instruments 188    •• 
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Including 
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EsTABUSHBD  BY  CHRISTOPHER  SOWER,  1738. 

530  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
The  Normal  Educational  Series  of  Text-Books. 

Dr.  Brook's  Normal  Matmbmatical  Coursb  :  Griffik's  Natural  Philosophy. 

I.    Standard  ArithmaOeal  Coarw,  MparaOng  \  MenUl  and     MoktcOMBRy's  NoRMAL  ImdusTBIAL  DrawIMG  CouRSK. 
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Brook's  Methods  op  Tbaching.  Pblton's  Unrtvallbd  Oxttlinb  Maps. 

Full  Stock  of  School  and  Blank  Books,  Stationery  and  Wall  Papers, 

'  "  Indispensable  to  the  Library  ^  Clergyman,  Law- 
yer, Physician,  Editor,   Teacher,  Student 
and  all  of  any  calling  in  life  who 
desire  knowledge" 
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COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO. 
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THE  AMERICAN   REPRINT 

OP  thb 

Encyclopedia  Britannica, 

(NINTH    EDITION  ) 

mu  \j  noiAB  spnciR  BiTin,  llb.,  $u. 

"  Convenient,  eompttci  in  form,  and  aceordami  tdtk 
the  tastes  qf  American  book-buyers." 

This  great  work  is  beyond  comparison  superior  in  its 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  character  to  all  similar  works. 
"The  contributors  are  the  most  distinguished  and  orieinal 
thinkers  and  writers  of  the  present  and  of  the  past.  This 
issue  is  the  ninth  revision  in  a  space  of  over  one  hundred 
yean  since  its  inception,  and  this  reprint— a  copy  is 
every  particular  of  the  British  edition—ts  the  best  and 
cheapest  work  ever  offered  to  the  American  people.  The 
articles  are  written  in  a  most  attractive  stvle,  and  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  each  volume  is  one-tnird  greater 
per  volume  than  in  any  other  cvdopaedia  sold  at  the 
same  rates.  The  work  contains  tnousands  of  engravinek 
on  steel  and  wood^  and  is  printed  from  entirely  new  type 
made  expressly  for  it.  It  will  be  comprised  in  tWWty- 
one  imperial  octavo  volumes. 

SOIJ>   ONI.T   BT  SUBSOBIFTION. 
For  Spbcimbn  Paobs  Apply  to  thb  Pubushbrs. 

gilt,  floctra*  910410. 
J.  M.  STODDART  &  CO., 
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GRASS  &  FIELD 

SEEDS, 

Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard,  Herd, 
Kentucky  Blue,  Lawn  and  White 
Clover  Seed. 

Seed  Potatoes— All  the  newest  and 
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GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
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JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 


No.  It  14  Market  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

'  Our  large  illustrated  catalogue,  containing 
everything  for  the  Farm  and  Garden  free 
on  application. 


TEAS. 

We  have  just  received  a  large  invoice  of  a  cclc 
brated  chop  of 

-HicOOLONG   TEA** 

PJBJCJ7  50   CMNT8  PJSJt    XB. 

The  above  article  is  much  superior  to  the  teas 
usually  offered  at  that  price ;  and  is  sold  on  so 
close  a  margin  of  profit,  that  the  price  mast  re- 
main the  same  whether  for  a  single  pound  or  for 
a  half  chest. 

Samples  sent  by  mail  on  application. 

ALFRED  LOWRY  &  BRO., 
524  So.  Second  S9>reei, 

PHILuADBLPHlA. 


Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Albion  and 
Entire  Wheat  Flour. 


PURE  LISERIA  PALM  OIL  SOAP. 

Unequalled  as  a  Toilet,  Bath,  Shaving  and  Tooth  Soap. 

EDWARD  S.  MORRIS,  Manufacturer, 

OFFICE,  No.  6  S.  Merriok  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  soap  is  entirely  free  from  all  other  Oils,  Animal  fats.  Rosin  and  artificial  Perfume. 
FBOM  THIS  JPBSAinBNT  OF  OIBABD    COhZBGB. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Morkis.  Philadelphia,  luiie  8,  z88z. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  used  your  Soap,  manufactured  from  Pure  Palm  Oil,  and  have  found  ic  excellent  for  shaviiw^ 
and  for  cleansing  the  skin  and  teeth.  It  has  the  pleasant  aroma  of  the  fresh  Oil,  and  is  free  from  the  odors  with 
which  perfumers  conceal  the  rancidity  of  their  Oils. 

When  purchasers  of  this  Soap  learn  of  the  literary  and  industrial  schools  you  are  establishing  in  Liberia,  Sbr  the 
education  of  African  children,  they  will  use  the  Soap  with  increased  pleasure. 

kesiictfullyyouis,  WM.  H.  ALLEN. 


Olla. 

EDWARD   S.   MORRIS,  Manufticturep. 

This  Oil.  pure,  fresh  and  sweet,  is  bottled  and  hermetically  sealed  in  Liberia.  It  is  a  highly  valued  applicatioa 
for  CHAPPED  iIaNDS  and  LIPS,  ABRASIONS  OF  THE  SKIN,  BURNS,  CHAPES,  BRUISfe,  auid 
almost  all  SKIN  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Adams  Express  Co.  will  deliver  single  bottles  of  this  Oil  to  almost  any  part  or  section  of  the  United  Staiea, 
charing  the  receiver  only  25  cts.  freight,  as  per  contract  with  Edw'd  S.  Morris. 


f  HE  DmaSS  &  COSARD  CD'S 

BEAUTIFUL    EVER-BLOOMINQ 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Our  Great  Specialty  is^amn£r»nd  ditiri6ittu^tihe»e 
BeaatUU  Bofte*.  ffV  deUwr  Strong  Pot  Plaiifs 
suitable  for  imtrutUatt  bloom,  ta/efy  by  mailf  at  all  post- 
offices.  5  Splendid  Varieties,  your  cfunce,  all  label- 
ed, for  •!;  19  for  99;  19  for  88;  96  for  94;  8«  for 
M:  75  for  910;  100  for  918.  Send  for  our  New 
Omde  to  Bose  Ciiltiire  <6o  pp.  elegantly  illustrated) 
and  chocs*  finom  over  t%ve  JBundred  JBtnettt  8ort9, 
Address, 

TEOE  DINOKET  *  CONABD  CO., 

West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  CHOICEST  FRUIT  TRttS, 

The  mot  JLueeUma  8nuM  :FruUs  cnmT    O^^onc 
Vins9,  ""^ 


J%9  JP^nest  Omam 


ifafj    JDecidu&^^M    «»« 


l%e  MoH  BeauUfui  Fiowerinff 

2%e  Bett  H9dge  PUnUs,  either  for 
or  Omamentm 


Anything  needed  to  adorn  or  improve  the 
den,  or  Orchard,  can  be  supplied.  A  new 
Catalogue  Just  issued  and  will  be  mailed  \ 
tion. 

WM*   H*    M 

OLSNWOOD 

Di  MORRISVILLB,  'f 


\<»Cp^? 


HARTNACK   HCROSCOPIIS. 


The    Hartnack    Microscopes    and    Objectives 

•ckoowledged  by  tta«  moot  emiaent  experts,  m  the  beet  InttnimeDte  in  the  world 

for 
Hlatolog;ioal,  Botenlcal  and  otlier  Solentillo  Re«earoh» 

And  Beeommemded  by  the  Prqfeiton  <if  Harvard  Univertitjff  and  wed  in  every 
D^paHnunt. 
Armng^meDte  have  been  made  by  which  theee  Microeoopee,  with  their  Ol^jectiTes, 
can  now  be  ptooed  apon  the  American  marliet  in  competition  with  other  mano- 
fiictores.    At  BOLE  AOKMTS  we  guarantee  thrm  to  be  as  repreMnted 


PRICES    FROM   ;^2o  to  feoo. 


Oormpond«noe  aollolted. 
GaMlosnes  on  Applloation. 


MIOUNTtNO  AND   JNJBCriNO  FLUIDS  MADE  BT  PROF,  QBO.  F.  H. 
MARKOB,  AND  GUABANTBBD  TO  BB  MWROSCOPIOALLT  CLEAN, 
Selling  Agents  for  Chance's  Slides  and  Covert ;  also,  constantly  on  hand  a  full 

supply  of  Microscoplsts'  Supplies. 

ChenUeal  and  PMlo9opMoal  ApparatuM,  Ihrawing   Materials, 

and  aU  other  ArHelet  required  for  Uee  in  the  Behool»rootn, 

Agents  fbr  the  BI«ACK  PBINCE  INK,  the  beet  and  cheapest  in  the  market 
for  kcbool  and  bnsinea  porpoaee. 

Agents  for  the  BOSTON  BLACKBOARD  ERASER.  Theae  erasers  are  made  of 
tine  Axminster  and  Wilton  Garpetiuga,  and  will  not  ii^nre  the  moat  delicate  black- 
board sarihce.  More  blackboards  are  ii^nred  by  improper  erasers  than  by  actnal 
wear;  and  it  is  cheaper  to  u^  the  best  than  frequently  to  renew  the  snrftce  of  the 
board.  Thf>.v  are  as  nearly  ndsplesa  and  dnstle»s  as  any  eraser  can  be.  They  are 
made  of  the  beet  ktln^dried  white- wood,  wholly  by  skilled  mechanioa.  The  U>ck- 
heads  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  board ;  and  the  coToring  is  so  evenly  laid 
and  securely  fostened  aa  to  make  it  the  meet  eifectiTe  and  serrtceable  eraser  ever 
oASsred  to  the  public. 

It  has  been  thorouiEhly  proved  by  long  trial.  Superintendents  and  teachers 
concur  in  prunoancing  it  the  beet  in  uae.r-^  sample  by  mailf  12  cCt. 

GEORGE  A.   SMITH   &   CO., 

149  A  Tremant  Street,  Bostan^  Mass. 


FSTERBROOK'S 


STANDARD 


and 
RELIABLE 


E8TERBROOK  8TEEL  PEN  CO. 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.     M  John  Rt. .  Now  York. 


PATENTS 

^76  cunilnue  to  act  as  Solicitors  fur  Patents,  Caveats, 
Trade  Marks.  Copjrrigtats.  etc.,  fur  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  England,  Frar.ce,  Germany,  etc.  We 
have  had  ibirtjr-flve  years^  experience* 

Patents  obtained  through  us  are  noticed  in  the  9ci- 
ENTIFIG  AMKRICAN.  This  lar^re  and  splendid  Illus- 
trated veekl7paper,$3*20ayear,showg  the  Progress 
of  Science,  la  very  Interesting,  and  has  an  enorrr.cus 
circuIaUon.  Adcbness  MUNN  A  CO.,  Patent  Solici- 
tors, Pub^s.  of  BciXNTiFic  AMERICAN,  87  Park  Bow, 
New  York.     Hand  book  about  Patents  free. 


THE   MOVABLE   PLAN/SPHERE 


Whitall's  Planisphere  is  to  Astronomy  what  a  map  is  to  Geography,  and  as 
I      much  better  than  a  celestial  Globe  as  it  is  cheaper.     There  are  two  kinds,  one  with 
i     constellations  as  pictures,  the  other  stars  on  a  black  ground.     Set  it  properly  and 
L   all  the  stars  above  the  horizon  are  seen  in  true  position. 
F*      Mr  Pull  set  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $6,  by  Henry  Whitall, 

Jpwmpsburg,  N.  J.  o:,..ed.yGoogIe 


REUIBLE  BUSINESS  MEN  OF  PHIIiDELPHIA  AND  VICINIH. 


Jno.  Gill  Wftuts,  Jorn  Gili.,  Jr., 

J.  MuKRAY  Bacon,  Morris  W.  Stroud. 

QUAKER  CITY  OIL  CO. 

REFINERS  OF  PETROLEUM,  NEW  PROCESS. 

QUAKER   CITY  ^'^cTiET^ 

Office,  9  N.  FRONT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


E.    B.    RICHIE, 

No.  418  N.  THIRD   STREET, 
Philadelphia. 

Mamt/laciurtr 
LEATHER  BELTING  AND  FIRE  HOSE. 


No.  912    SANSOM    STREET, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CHEMIST  AND  ASSAYER. 

Gold,  Silver,  Iron  and  other  Ores.    Water  Analysis. 


BRYANT  &  STRATTON, 

BXrSINESS   COLLEGE, 

108  S.   TENTH   ST.,   PHILAD'A. 

Carefiil  traiaing  in  business  Itranches,  forms  and  customs. 
OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 


WILLIAM    H.    PILE, 

No.  422   WALNUT  ST., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^ooK  AND  Job  J^rinter. 


J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON, 

STOCK  BROKER, 
No.  1  Stock  Sxcliaii^e, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


F.   8.    HICKMAN, 

steam-power 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  finest  and  most  complete  Printing  Honse  outside 
of  the  large  cities.  Facilities  for  work  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  nothins  but  first-class  work  executed.  Estimates 
cheerfully  furnished,  and  all  orders  promptly  executed. 


EDWARD  C.  JONES  &  CO., 

CITY   HALL   DRUG   STORE, 

S.  E.  COR.  FIFTEENTH  &  MARKET  STS., 

Specialty,  Philadelphia. 

••  BAT  and  ZZreSOT  ■ZTBBKHTATOBS.'* 


EVANS  &  YARNALL, 
No.  252  S.  FRONT  STREET,  PHILA. 

Reliable  Head  Light  OiLJmd 

Ready  Mixed  Paints, 

At  Z&wett  Market  ArtM. 

M^  Circulars  mailed  on  request.  ^ 


WARRINGTON   &  TRIMBLE, 

APOTHECARIES, 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  ft  Callowhill  Sts., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Superior  Indelible  Ink  And  Toilet  Articles* 


THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

ATTOnilfBY'AT'JMA  W, 

No.  700  ARCH  STREET, 

Philadelphia. 

Collections,  Settlement  of  EstatM«  and  CoAveyaacins, 
Specialties. 


WM.    H.    MOON, 

NURSERYMAN    AND    FLORIST, 

OLSirWOOD   VTni8BB£B8» 

MORRiSVILLE,    BUCKS    CO.,    PA. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  trees 

and  plants  in  the  Union. 
46^  Catal(^;ues  free  on  application. 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

DEVOE'S     BRILLIANT    OIL, 

TJKS  SAFBST  AJfl}  BB8T, 

R.  J.  Allen,  Son  8c  Co. 


W.  C.  WHELLER, 
BOOIS:   BZITIDBI?/, 

No.  152  S.  THIRD  STREET, 

Opposite  ths  Exchan^,  Philad'a.    (Room  4.} 
Old  books  rebound.    Jobbing  and  Pamphlet  wor^ 
promptly  attended  to. 


GUSTAVUS    GOLZE, 

531    ARCH    STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
rZAIir  «uU  S'ASHZONABI.JS 

KT  plain  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 


MOSS    &    CO., 
Blank  Book  Manufaciurwm 


AND 

STATIONERS, 


No.  432   CHESTNUT  STREET,   PHILA. 
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HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

FACULTY. 

THOMAS    CHASE,  LL.D., Preset  and  Prof.  PhUology  and  Literature. 

PLINY    EARLE    CHASE,  LL.D.,       .     .     Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Logic 

ISAAC   SHARPLESS,  S.B., Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

ALLEN   C.  THOMAS,  A.  B.,       ....     Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  History. 

LYMAN    BEECHER    HALL,  Ph.D.,      .  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

FRANCIS    G.  ALLINSON,  Ph.D.,      .     .  Ass't  Profes«)r  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

JOSEPH    RHOADS,  Jr.,  A.B.,        .     .     .  Instmctor  in  Natmal  History. 

SAMUEL   BRIIN,S.B., Instmctor  in  French. 

ALFRED  OREELY  LADD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Cultnr^. 

CHARLES  M.  BURNS,  Jr instructor  in  Drawing. 

AVILLIAM    HENRY    COLLINS,  S.B.,   .  Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 

WALTER    FERRIS   PRICE,  A.  B.,     .     .  Assistant  in  the  Library. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE  is  situated  on  the  Pennsylvania  B.  B.,  nine  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  on  a  tract  of  215  acres,  60  acres  of  whicli  are  laid  out  in  ornamental 
grounds.    The  situation  is  unusually  beautiM  and  healthfuL 

Babclat  Hall,  a  large  granite  building,  finished  in  1877,  gives  to  the  students 
private  bed  rooms  and  pleasant  studies. 

There  are  two  C0VB8ES.  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific.  In  the  Classical,  Latin 
is  required  throughout,  while  Qreek  and  MathematicB  ara  elective  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  course.  In  the  Scientific,  Greek  is  omitted,  and  Latin  is  required  through  the  first 
year  only.  A  limited  number  of  elective  studies  are  arranged  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  so  that  students  can  choose  such  as  are  adapted  to  their  wants. 

The  Library  contains  over  18,000  well  selected  volumes.  Oare  is  taken  to  exclude 
books  of  fiction  and  injurious  literature.  The  books  may  be  freely  used,  and  a  full  card 
catalogue  facilitates  relerence.    The  best  foreign  and  American  Periodicals  are  taken. 

The  Observatory  is  the  best  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  Students  in 
Astronomy  have  more  practice  with  the  instruments  than  in  almost  any  other  College  in 
the  country. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  eives  ample  fiicilities  for  experimental  work.  Each 
student  is  furnished  with  his  own  table  and  implements,  and  may,  if  he  so  elect,  take  an 
advanced  course  in  Analysis. 

The  Physical  Apparatus  is  extensive  and  varied. 

EvEKi^a  Lectures  by  the  College  Professora  and  specialists  from  elsewhere  are 
frequently  given. 

Physical  Exercise  Is  encouraged  by  a  well  equipped  Gymnasium.  A  competent 
instructor,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  Arts  and  Medicine,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Sargent,  has  direction  of  it,  and  gives  systematic  instruction,  based  upon  carefiU  personal 
examination,  to  each  student  desiring  it.  Grounds  especially  prepared  for  cricket,  foot 
ball,  base  bail,  lawn  tennis  and  other  games* 

In  the  Discipline,  the  officers  endeavor  to  promote  habits  of  jiiligence,  order  and 
regularity.  Private  admonition  and  appeals  to  the  sood  sense  and  conscientious  feeling 
of  the  students,  are  the  means  most  confidently  relied  on. 

The  Price  of  Board  and  Tuition  is  $425  per  annum.  A  limited  number  of  annual 
scholarships  are  granted,  to  assist  meritoxioufl  students,  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  meet  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  education. 

For  Catalogues  and  information,  address, 

Pbof.  Allen  C.  Thomas. 

Haverford  College  P.  0,, 

_  ^  Mon^gomeryjCo.,^  Pa. 
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HEAD  "WHAT  ASTROUOMEKS  SAT" 

OP  THE 

IN'eT^r  Method  of  Studying  the  Stars. 


A  wondrous,  clearneyed  lad. 
Wrapped  up  in  midnight  shadows. 

Ana  the  tolds  of  a  shepherd's  plaid; 
Lay,  long  and  eagerly  gazing 

With  wonder — ^tnuning  eyes 
At  God*s  own  jewelrv,  biasing 

Upon  the  stately  slies ; 
He  looked  in  the  star's  sweet  faces, 

They  fed  his  nature's  needs — 
He  marked  their  glowing  places 

With  strings  of  glistenmg  beads. 
To  the  fame  his  soul  ne'er  doubted. 

His  quick  brain  drove  him  on, 
Till  the  world  with  honor  shouted 

The  name  of  Ferguson. 


Would  ranee  the  mystery  — sky. 
Pale  Science's  strange  precision 

Has  mapped  it  for  his  eye ; 
And  captured  the  stars  in  cages. 

And  mocked  their  flickering  flamei 
Subdued  these  kings  of  the  ages. 

And  made  them  come  by  name ; 
On  earth  the  stars  are  brigntening, 

Brought  down  from  doilds  of  spacei 
As  Franklin  drew  the  lightning, 

And  gave  it  useful  place; 
And  the  Scotch  bov's  spirit,  turning 

From  new-found  stars  above. 
Looks  down  on  this  glow  of  learning. 

With  smilM  of  pride  and  love. 


Fr^m  tk*  N,E.  Journal  of  EdmmtwH, 

For  descriptive  Circulars  and  <<  What  Astronomers  say,"  address 
New  England  School  Furnishing  Co;,  Boston,  Mass^       t 


BSTA.BIjISIIEr>  1783. 


MICROSCOPES 


ll£@»®0@^p£e  A^ee6®t£e8« 


^lAiieeee  Matimo  @>la6«@e  aa€  Spy  ^lasetst 


Mcchel  and  Xoulot  Trial  Sets, 

Opthatmoscopes, 

Color  Slind  3ests, 

Test  Types,  dc,  Sc. 

Xathimatietl  lutrami&tf  of  tTirj  dtwription. 

W.  Y.  McAllister, 

728  Chestnut  Street, 

Pbiladblphia,  Pa. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


Thm  P#rf €^t©I  fyp#«Wiit®ffe 


Nearly  Ten  Thousand  Our  Ho*  2  Machine 

Sold*  ^^  ^oth  upper  and  lower 

case  type,  (capitals  and 
.  small  letters)  with 

no  Longer  an  Experiment  only  38  keys. 


The  most  popular  of  labor-saving  instruments.  Adopted  by  thousands  for 
general  office  and  literary  work.  Simple  and  durable  in  construction,  it  is  quickly 
understood  and  becomes  an  unfailing  assistant. 

Our  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  machinery  are  well-known,  and 
nearly  ten  years*  experience  in  the  construction  of  writing  machines  has  enabled 
us  to  approach  very  near  perfection. 

Descriptive  Circular  mailed  free. 

E.  REMINGTON  &  SONS, 

124  Soath  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
281  and  283  Broadway,  New  Yorlc. 


R.  &  J.  BECK^ 

MANUFACTURING   OPTICIANS, 
1016  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


,  MICROSCOPES,  TELESCOPES, 

MAGNIFIERS,  SPY  GLASSES, 

OPERA  GLASSES,  FIELD  GLASSES, 

THERMOMETERS,  BAROMETERS, 

STEREOSCOPES,  GRAPHOSCOPES, 

SPECTACLES,  EYE  GLASSES, 

^  COMPASSES,  PEDOMETERS, 

ARTIFICIAL   EYES, 

I  MAGIC   LANTERNS. 

The  BEST  GOODS  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 

'  Send    for   illustrated    Price  List,  which  will  be 

niaiitd  Free. 

Mention  this  Journal. 

I ninitizpd  hv  VjOOQ  I C 


Now  ready,  i8mo,  flexible  cloth,  25  cents,  post- 
paid, • 

A  MANUAL  OF 

Misused  Words^ 

Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Alford,  Freeman, 
Hamerton,  Mill,  Moon,  White,  and  many  others. 

The  latest  Q.  P.  INDEXES  are  : 

[No.  v.,  price  (cloth,  post-paid)  ^3.cx).]  A 
general  inde.x  to  The  Eclectic  Magazine,  and 
to  vols.  37-148 of  The  Living  Age.  [No.  VI., 
))rice  $2.00.]  Index  to  whole  series  of  Scrib- 
ner's  Monthly. 

[No.  VII.,  price  $1.00.]  ANNUAL  INDEX 
for  1880-81,  to  Atlantic,  Eclectic,  Harpers', 
International,  Lippincott's,  Living  Age,  and 
Nation. 

Also,  in  flexible  cloth,  red  edges,  ;?2.25,  post- 
paid, the  Annual  volume  of 

The  Monograph. 

A  serial  collection  of  Indexed  essays,  eml)rac- 
in<4  the  best  articles  on  historical  topics,  by  the 
ablest  American,  English,  French,  and  Germrin 
authors,  including  E.  L.  Godkin,  T.  W.  Iliggiu- 
son,  Henr\'  Adams,  E.  A.  Freeman,  J.  R.  Seeley, 
Karl  Hillebrand,  Goldwin  Smith,  J."  Morley,  \V. 
Bagehot,  Saime-Heuve,  etc.,  etc.)  Publi>hed 
Fortnightly,  at  $2  per  year. 

Q.  P.  INDEX,  Publisher,  liangor,  Maine. 


The  Glirard  Ufe  lasumet, 
Annuity  and  Tn»t  Co., 


oar  JPJirTJC^AJa^JC.^* 


2020  ChestnutStreet 

Insures  Lives,  Grant«  Annuities, 

Acts  as  Executor.  Administrator, 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Committee  or  Becelver, 
And  Receives  Deposits  on  luterest. 


Incorporated  1836. 


Charter  Perpetual. 

Surplus,  $827,338, 


Caimtal,  $450,000. 

(By  Report  of  State  Insurance  Dcpartmeni,  i£8o,) 
President,  Thomas  Ridgway, 

yice-PresuUKty  John  B.  Garrbtt, 

Treasurer,  Hrnry  Tatnaul, 

Actuary,  Willi  AM  P.  Ht-ST'-x 


A.  J.  Reach. 


B.  F.  Shibe. 


A.  J.  REACH  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Importers,  Manufaclurers  and  Dealers  in  Cricket, 
Lawn  Tennis,  Base  Rail,  Foot  Rail,  B  jalinj,  Ricyc'in^j, 
Skate,  Gymnasium  Goods,  &c. 


^- 


We  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of  out-door  Gaines. 
We  arc  the  only  house  in  the  State  that  makes  a  specialty 
in  the  above  line.  Order-^  hy  mail  careluUy  attended 
to;  goods  sent  C.  O.  D.  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Any 
goods  not  satiNtaclory  can  be  relumed  and  the  money 
will  be  refunded. 

Illustrated  price  list  mailed  free  on  ai)plication. 


Store,  No.  23  S.  Sfh  Sf. 


} 


Philtt. 


Faefonj,  No.  52*^  North  St.,  i 

N.   B.  — Rackets  re-sining,  Tennis   Shoes  re-sulcd.  Cricket 
B.iLs  rc-handlcd  and  re-\vr:i[>p<:d. 
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EDITORIALS. 

By  the  time  this  number  reaches  its  readers,  the  various  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  country  will  have  poured  out  into  the  community  their 
streams  of  educated  young  men  and  women.  Some  of  them  are  well  pre- 
pared for  life,  having  fulfilled  the  aspirations  which  sent  them  on  their 
course  of  intellectual  pursuits,  having  reached  the  goal  which  years  ago 
they  had  set  before  themselves,  as  a  most  worthy  and  desirable  one ;  having 
amassed  a  fund  of  useful  knowledge,  and  secured  well-trained  minds.  To 
such  as  these  comes  the  problem  of  greatest  interest  and  moment.  How 
shall  the  start  be  made  in  the  business  of  life?  When  and  how  shall 
the  work  of  bread-earning  and  wealth- winning  begin  ?  Some  of  these 
incline  to  teaching.  To  such  as  these  our  Society  offers  some  advantages 
in  a  limited  field.  She  gives  them  all  that  their  hearts  can  desire  of 
opportunity  to  do  good.  She  has  at  her  disposal  positions  in  five  colleges, 
about  as  many  boarding  schools,  some  thirty  day  schools  of  intermediate 
grade,  and  a  large  number  of  primary  schools.  Omitting  the  latter,  there 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred  places  in  these  schools.  None 
of  these  will  make  a  person  rich  except  by  careful  economy  and  judicious 
investment ;  but  many  of  them  are  honorable  and  fairly  lucrative.  There 
is  not  the  same  chance  for  wealth  as  there  is  in  other  professions;  but 
there  is  more  money  at  the  start,  no  capital  required,  and  good  op- 
portunities for  mental  culture  and  enjoyment.  In  the  last  ten  years 
there  have  been  great  improvements  in  all  these  respects  in  our  Society. 
There  has  also  been  a  growing  recognition  of  the  general  importance  of 
teachers  in  the  economy  of  human  society,  and  less  disposition  to  con- 
sider them  as  mere  hirelings, — creatures  of  committees.    It  is  more  evident 
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that  their  judgment  on  methods  of  school  management  in  general  is 
valuable,  and  that  they  can  determine  policies  as  well  as  execute  them. 
More  regard  is  paid  to  them  as  experts  in  the  profession.  This  change 
will  probably  go  on,  as  educational  interests  assume  their  rightful  place 
under  the  influence  of  the  various  agencies  now  at  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  positions  become  more  valuable,  they  will  be  harder  to  find. 
There  will  be  less  change  from  year  to  year,  and  a  new  hand  will  find  it 
harder  to  get  in.  We  think  that  a  graduate  of  our  schools  should  con- 
sider all  these  things  in  thinking  of  his  future  career,  and  if  it  should 
seem  right  for  him  to  adopt  the  profession,  if  he  has  the  talents,  he  may 
be  assured  his  life  will  be  a  useful  one.  The  profession  needs  the  con- 
tinual infusion  of  new  life,  and  the  new  life  needs  to  go  into  a  profession 
which  can,  to  some  extent  guide  it. 


Since  we  have  contributed  a  mite  toward  the  discussion  of  the  spelling 
reform,  by  printing  some  articles  in  "  The  Student,"  we  have  observed 
with  a  degree  of  interest,  the  attitude  of  other  educational  periodicals  on 
the  subject.  Most  of  them  appear  to  be  convinced  of  the  desirability  of 
reform,  immediate  or  gradual ;  or  at  least,  favor  a  full  discussion  and 
careful  hearing  of  both  sides  of  the  question.  One  emphatic  exception, 
however,  must  be  made.  Commissioner  Eaton,  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  saw  fit  to  publish  at  government  expense, 
some  papers  on  the  proposed  reform.  Hereupon  a  certain  educational 
journal  in  the  West  proceeded  to  answer  the  pamphlet  and  refute  (?)  its 
arguments,  by  abusing  the  public  and  private  character  of  the  Com- 
missioner. While  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  reform  will  be  in 
no  way  retarded  by  the  action  of  this  irate  editor,  the  event  furnishes  a 
good  illustration  of  the  tendency  which  exists  in  some  quarters,  to  carry 
into  the  discussion  of  purely  literary  and  educational  topics,  the  methods 
which  are  already  the  standing  disgrace  of  the  political  press  of  the 
country.  Principles  outlive  men,  and  it  is  absurd,  as  well  as  every  way 
un&ir,  to  pronounce  every  man  a  villain  who  happens  to  hold  opposite 
opinions.  Teachers,  and  editors  of  teachers'  journals  can  ill  afford  to 
resort  to  argumente  of  the  kind.  Plain  dealing  is  always  Intimate,  but 
courtly  imperative. 

Our  Educational  Conferences  deal  largely  and  perhaps  necessarily  with 
the  general  work  of  education,  and  its  relations  to  our  special  position. 
There  are  in  this  field  problems  of  great  importance  which  it  is  well  to 
have  solved.  But  teachers  need  another  kind  of  a  conference — a  technical 
conference  to  discuss  the  details  of  school  work.  The  questions  discussed 
here  should  not  be  the  Relation  of  Quakerism  to  Education,  but  how  to 
teach  Greatest  Common  Divisor;  how  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  seasons ;  how  to  teach  spelling — questions  which  can  be  taken  into 
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the  school-room  and  applied  the  next  day.  These  institutions  had  better 
be  local,  meeting  at  least  as  often  as  bi-monthly,  and  conducted  in  a 
practical  way.  The  literary  society  method  seems  to  us  the  most  desira- 
ble. This  would  include  a  committee  to  arrange  the  programme  and 
appoint  the  exercises ;  frequent  debates  on  pre-arranged  questions,  or  on 
resolutions  to  be  afterwards  voted  on  by  the  meeting,  and  a  presiding 
officer  who  would  push  on  the  business,  and  keep  all  remarks  strictly  to 
the  subject  under  discussion.  From  our  personal  knowledge  of  Philar 
delphia  teachers,  we  think  such  an  institution  might  have  excellent 
support  in  that  vicinity,  and  should  there  seem  to  be  sufficient  encourage- 
ment we  will  revive  the  subject  in  the  fall. 

It  may  be  there  are  such  associations  ip  the  Society.  If  so,  "  The 
Student  would  be  glad  to  receive  and  publish  reports  of  their  proceed- 
ings and  conclusions. 

From  the  number  of  communications  reaching  us  on  the  subject  of  the 
Mental  Development  of  Mothers,  some  of  which  are  printed  in  this  issue, 
we  infer  that  it  is  a  subject  which  many  people  have  at  heart.  There 
seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  mental  work  going 
on.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  question  as  to  what  other  work  shall  be 
dropped  to  make  room  for  it,  there  is  a  diflference  of  opinion.  However, 
we  heartily  approve  the  ideas  of  some  of  our  correspondents,  that  plainer 
living  would  give  a  great  deal  of  time  to  some  mothers,  and  that  in  almost 
all  cases  where  there  is  a  real  desire  for  mental  development,  there  can 
be  found  some  time  for  it,  not  occupied  by  other  duties.  The  ground 
seems  pretty  well  covered  by  the  various  suggestions  in  this  and  last  issue. 


The  first  vacation  duty  of  a  teacher  is  to  his  health.  However  in- 
convenient or  expensive  may  be  that  which  is  necessary  to  put  him 
in  good  working  condition  next  fall,  it  ought  to  be  done.  This  must 
involve  a  complete  change  of  life,  and  the  character  of  the  life  must 
depend  on  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  the  individual.  To  some  a 
few  weeks  of  out-door  sports,  fishing  or  walking,  or  mountain  climbing, 
is  just  the  thing.  Our  own  experience  does  not  recommend  camping  out. 
Notwithstanding  its  apparent  heal thfuln ess,  the  discomforts  of  camp  life 
are  not  at  all  necessary  to  health.  One  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  health- 
ful vacation  is  plenty  of  sleep,  and  there  is  just  enough  of  a  change  from 
a  comfortable  bed  in  a  closed  room,  to  prevent  the  most  refreshing  sleep. 
A  hotel  as  a  base  of  operations  we  believe  important  to  most  such  ex- 
peditions. Others  find  their  best  recreation  in  a  quiet  country  home, 
and  some  across  the  ocean. 

But  the  whole  vacation  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose  in  all  cases. 
The  summer  schools  of  science  and  languages,  and  the  great  libraries  of 
the  large  cities  will  be  used  by  such  as  feel  that  their  work  needs  them. 
All  can  find  something  to  do  profitable,  pleasant,  and  of  use  in  the  future. 
The  vacation  should  not  be  wasted. 
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ENOCH  LEWIS. 

(CoDcluded  from  p.  395.) 

A  few  weeks  after  he  accompanied  Jesse  Kersey,  a  minister  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  on  a  visit  through  the  Southern  States,  to 
ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  leading  men  of  the  South  on  the 
subject  of  negro  slavery.  At  Washington,  they  had  interviews  with 
President  Madison,  with  James  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
John  C  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War.  At  that  time  the  discussion 
of  the  slavery  question  was  not  attended  with  the  angry  feeling 
which  afterward  characterized  it.  At  Richmond,  Va.,  they  had 
free  consultation  with  the  Governor,  and  with  other  men  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  Executive  and  Judicial  departments  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. They  returned  home  after  an  absence  of  five  weeks  without 
having  completed  the  entire  tour  of  the  South,  fully  persuaded  in 
their  own  minds,  that  by  the  intelligent  pojtion  of  the  southern 
people,  slavery  was  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  a  dreadful  curse, 
and  the  only  question  seenied  to  be  how  best  to  abolish  it.  Hope 
was  entertain^  by  many  at  that  time  that  several  of  the  border 
States  would  of  their  own  voluntary  action  do  away  with  the  entire 
sjrstem  of  slavery.  In  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  the  proposi- 
tion for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  her  slaves  was  shortly  after 
considered,  and  in  a  convention  assembled  at  Richmond,  Va.,  to  revise 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  a  majority  of  one  vote  only  prevented 
that  State  from  taking  its  stand  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

While  Enoch  Lewis  resided  in  Philadelphia  at  an  earlier  period 
of  his  life,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Abolition  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  emancipation.  Subse- 
quently, during^  his  residence  at  Westtown,  he  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  alleged  fugitives  from  slavery, 
to  save  them  from  the  grasp  of  fictitious  claimants.  Once  he  pur- 
chased a  runaway  slave  from  his  master,  and  took  the  bond  of  the 
slave  for  the  repayment  of  the  purchase-money. 

Following  up  his  career  as  a  friend  of  the  slave,  we  find  that  in 
1820  he  was  a  leading  member  of  a  committee,  set  apart  by  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  that  peti- 
tioned the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  enactment  of  a  law 
forbidding  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  take  cognizance  of  claims  for 
the  rendition  of  fugitives.  He  visited  Harrisburg  repeatedly  during 
that  and  the  following  year,  and  brought  the  subject  of  the  petition, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  abuses  perpetrated  under  the  existing  laws, 
to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  with  a  favorable  result.  In 
1824,  he  visited  Washington  and  collected  from  the  national 
archives  many  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  slave-trade,  and 
wrote  a  large  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  was  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  When,  therefore,  early 
in  1827,  it  was  proposed  by  a  company  of  benevolent  persons  in 
Philadelphia,  to  publish  a  monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  human  freedom,  with  particular  reference  to  slavery  as  then 
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ezistiug  in  the  United  States,  Enoch  T^ewis  was  solicited  to  heconie 
the  editor.  He  promptly  accepted  the  position,  and  removing  to 
Philadelphia,  entered  upon  bis  editorial  duties.  The  enterprise, 
however,  was  not  successful.  Other  subjects  were  occupying  the 
public  mind,  and  *'  The  African  Observer,"  as  it  was  called,  failing 
to  receive  the  expected  support,  was  abandoned  at  the  end  of  the 
>  year.  His  reflections  on  the  subject  of  slavery  while  editing  the 
"Observer,''  led  him  to  forebode  the  conflict  which  has  since 
occurred,  unless  the  slave  system  should  be  abolished. 

His  favorite  plan  for  averting  the  threatened  calamity  was  for 
the  national  government  to  purchase  at  an  appraised  value,  all  the 
slaves  in  the  several  slave-holding  States,  on  condition  that  slavery 
be  entirely  abolished.  It  was  his  opinion  tbat  the  great  evil,  which 
so  darkened  the  prospects  of  our  republic,  could  not  be  destroyed 
more  easily  or  at  a  less  cost;  and  subsequent  events  have  fully 
justified  this  conclusion. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  proposal  at  that  time  would 
have  been  regarded  with  favor  by  a  numoer  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  others  would  not  have  been  long 
behind  them. 

In  the  fall  of  1814,  shortly  afler  his  return  from  his  southern 
visit,  Enoch  Lewis  re-opened  his  school  at  New  Grarden.  From 
that  time  till  1824  he  taught  for  half  the  year  only,  preferring  to 
attend  to  his  farm  during  the  summer  months,  and  devoting  his 
spare  time  to  literary  and  scieutific  work,  and  to  the  service  of  the 
Society,  of  which  he  was  an  active  member.  During  that  interval 
he  prepared  and  published  a  work  on  Arithmetic,  designed  for  the 
use  of  schools,  which  passed  through  several  editions.  He  also 
wrote  a  series  of  essays  for  the  press,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
demonstrate  the  unprofitableness  of  servile  in  comparison  with  free 
labor,  and  a  pamphlet  on  the  military  system  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  he  attempted,  and  it  is  thought  successfully,  to  prove  that 
persons  conscientiously  scrupulous  of  bearing  arms  had  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  complete  exemption  from  military  requisitions  in 
time  of  peace. 

After  the  failure  of  the  "African  Observer"  in  1827,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  City  Surveyor,  and  remained  in  Philadelphia 
until  1834,  when  at  the  instance  of  the  committee  having  charge  of 
Westtown  Boarding  School,  who  deemed  that  the  school  had  need 
of  his  invigorating  influence,  he  removed  thither,  and  took  charge 
of  the  mathematical  department.  He  remained  there  doing  efficient 
work  for  the  school  till  1836,  when  he  returned  to  New  Garden. 
During  the  next  eleven  years  he  was  much  occupied  as  a  surveyor 
and  engineer.  He  located  several  railroad  routes,  surveyed  large 
•tracts  of  wild  land  in  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania  for  Stephen 
Girard  and  the  Bank  of  North  America,  and,  at  the  instance  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  regulated  the  streets  and  alleys  in  Reading, 
Easton,  West  Chester,  and  other  corporate  towns.  He  twice  visited 
the  Indian  settlements  at  Tunessassa,  under  the  care  of  Friends — 
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once  in  the  depth  of  winter,  at  the  age  of  seventy — to  furnish  food 
and  clothing  to  the  settlers,  thej  being,  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  season,  in  a  destitute  condition. 

Of  his  publications  a  few  may  be  enumerated,  A  pamphlet  of 
seventy- three  pages,  entitled  "  Vindication  of  the  Society  of  Friends," 
published  in  1834.  It  was  a  reply  to  a  "  Review  of  Cox  on  Quaker- 
ism," published  a  short  time  previously.  The  unfavorable  way  in* 
which  both  the  author  of  the  "  Review"  and  Dr.  Cox  had  set  forth 
the  principles  and  usages  of  the  Society  of  Friends  seemed  to  call 
for  some  notice.  Enoch's  pamphlet  was  an  answer  as  well  to  the 
"  Review,"  as  to  Dr.  Cox's  book,  and  that  the  charges  exhibited  by 
the  author  as  well  as  the  **  reviewer"  were  groundless,  was  satis- 
factorily shown ;  and  in  a  style  of  calm  dignity,  to  which  an  occa- 
sional caustic  touch  added  point  and  force.  In  1838  he  sent  to  the 
press  "  A  Dissertation  on  Oaths."  In  this  small  volume  of  a  hun- 
dred pages,  he  condensed  much  valuable  information,  and  reasoned 
•with  unanswerable  cogency  agaiuat  the  use  of  oaths  aa  a  means  of 
discovering  truth.  A  second  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  was 
published  about  eight  years  later.  His  book  on  "  Baptism,"  of  an 
earlier  date,  maintains  by  arguments  drawn  from  scripture  authority, 
the  correctness  of  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends  on 
the  subject  of  water-baptism.  In  1844  he  sent  to  the  press  his 
treatise  on  "  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry."  He  wrote  also 
in  a  series  of  essays,  published  in  The  Friend,  a  memoir  of  William 
Penn,  the  object  of  which  was  to  present  a  view  of  the  religious  life 
and  labors  of  his  subject,  rather  than  his  character  as  a  legislator 
and  statesman. 

The  same  year  he  spent  several  weeks  in  Washington  collecting 
information  on  the  slave-trade,  in  which  several  European  countries 
as  well  as  our  own  then  participated  and  shared  in  its  infamy.  He 
shortly  after  published  a  large  pamphlet,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  in  which  he  exposed  in  vivid  colors  the 
horrors  of  the  traffic,  and  held  it  up  to  public  reprobation. 

In  1847,  Enoch  Lewis  was  invited  by  an  association  of  Friends 
belonging  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  to  the  editorship  of  the 
Friends'  Beview  a  religious  and  literary  journal.  The  design  of  the 
publication  was  more  comprehensive  than  is  usual  with  periodicab 
professedly  of  a  sectarian  character.  As  Friends  have  always  taken 
a  leading  part  in  opposition  to  war  and  slavery  "  the  twin  progeny 
of  a  barbarous  age,"  the  prospectus  proposed  to  combat  those  evils 
by  arguments  addressed  as  well  to  the  heart  as  to  the  understanding, 
but  yet  in  a  catholic  and  Christian  spirit.  The  first  number  of  the 
Review  was  issued  on  the  4th  of  Ninth  month,  1847  ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  end  of  his  life  Enoch  Lewis  gave  his  time  and  attention 
unreservedly  to  his  duties  as  editor.  Its  character  was  soon  deter- 
mined. It  generally  contained  some  pages  suited  to  every  unde- 
praved  taste ;  sketches  of  the  lives  of  persons  eminent  for  their  piety 
and  usefulness,  religious  and  moral  essays,  notices  of  philanthropic 
enterprises,  popular  disquisitions  on  scientific  subjects^  and  what- 
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ever  was  calculated  to  convey  useful  information  in  an  entertaining 
form.  The  editor  was  sometimes  assisted  by  able  correspondents, 
but  the  original  matter  was  mainly  from  his  own  pen.  His  arti- 
cles were  generally  written  with  great  force  of  argument,  in  a  strong, 
compact,  nervous  style,  showing  a  complete  mastery  pf  his  subject, 
and  a  correct  literary  taste,  not  usual  in  one  whose  studies  for  a 
lifetime  have  been  almost  solely  scientific  and  utilitarian.  Near  the 
close  of  his  life  he  was  much  of  the  time  unable  to  leave  his  room, 
and  was  frequently  confined  to  his  bed,  yet  he  dictated  various  arti- 
cles for  the  Review  which  were  published  without  correction,  and 
which  exhibit  the  same  vigor  of  thought  and  finish  of  style  as  those 
composed  when  in  health.  At  the  time  of  his  death  there  were  on 
hand  several  essays  thus  composed,  which  were  afterwards  published. 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  Seventh  month,  1856,  at  his  residence  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

His  retentive  memory  gave  him  the  full  command  of  his  mental 
resources,  and  he  had  no  need  to  refer  to  books  to  recall  what  he 
had  once  learned.  He  was  in  the  habit  as  long  as  he  lived,  of 
solving  every  week  some  intricate  mathematical  problem  mentally, 
without  aid  of  book,  pen,  or  pencil,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  his 
power  of  concentration.  He  uniformly  declined  any  undertaking 
which  would  involve  the  necessity  of  omitting  the  attendance  at  his 
week-day  meetings  for  worship.  His  religious  duties  were  to  him 
of  paramount  importance,  and  he  preferred  to  be  free  for  work  that 
would  be  useful  to  his  kind  rather  than  to  earn  for  himself  a  brilliant 
name.  Though  he  had  naturally  a  high  and  quick  temper  he  kept 
it  down  under  a  strong  bolt  and  bar.  No  man,  perhaps,  ever  set  a 
more  vigilant  watch  upon  his  own  conduct,  was  more  guarded  in 
his  language,  or  was  more  scrupulous  as  to  what  he  believed  was 
right  In  short,  many  men  have  lived  more  brilliant  lives  than 
Enoch  L2wis,  but  rarely  has  any  man  lived  a  better  one. 

In  Our  Continent,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  says : 
''It  is  plain  that  by  the  steady  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
elective  system  the  American  college  is  to  be  gradually  converted 
into  a  university  of  a  new  kind;  not  an  English  university,  because 
it  will  not  subordinate  teaching  to  examining,  or  enforcing  any  regu- 
lations by  means  of  bars,  gates,  and  fines;  and  not  a  German  uni- 
versity, because  the  elective  system  does  not  mean  liberty  to  do 
nothing,  and  no  American  university  has  absolved  itself,  as  the 
German  university  has  done,  from  all  responsibility  for  the  moral 
training  and  conduct  of  its  students,  but  a  university  of  native 
growth,  which  will  secure  to  its  teachers  an  inspiring  liberty  and 
an  unlimited  scope  in  teaching,  offer  its  students  free  choice  among 
studies  of  the  utmost  variety,  maintain  a  discipline  adequate  to  the 
support  of  good  manners  and  good  morals,  but  determined  by  the 
quality  of  the  best  students  rather  than  of  the  worst,  admit  to  its 
instruction  all  persons  competent  to  receive  it,  while  jealously 
guarding  its  degrees,  and  promote  among  all  its  members  a  produc- 
tive activity  in  literature  and  in  scientific  research." 
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WORK    AND   CULTURE. 

The  contributors  in  the  Sixth  month  number  of  "  The  Student," 
on  mental  development  of  mothers,  have  raised  some  thoughts  on 
the  relative  places  of  work  and  culture  in  these  lives  of  ours. 

There  is  one  rule  for  the  life  of  all  Christians :  "  Whether  ye  eat 
or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  On 
first  thought  there  appears  to  be  much  to  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  apply  this.    Let  us  examine  it. 

It  is  for  the  glory  of  God  that  men  should  be  brought  to  live 
according  to  His  will.  Every  act  that  makes  men's  lives  healthy, 
physically,  mentally  and  morally ;  every  one  that  attracts  to  good- 
ness and  purity,  and  crowds  out  the  desire  for  corrupting  pleasures, 
may  be  a  holy  act,  as  truly  as  what  we  call  religious  work.  And 
thus  the  rule  applies  to  all  right  labor,  from  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  to  mechanical  work  for  a  livelihood,  or  the  simple  "  makwg 
things  pleasant  in  one  little  place,"  that  occupies  so  much  of  women's 
time ;  and  to  our  healthy  recreations  as  well. 

There  is  a  period  in  youth  more  or  less  protracted  according  to 
our  circumstances  and  the  sphere  we  are  fitting  for,  in  which  train- 
ing is  the  primary  duty.  The  various  faculties  need  bringing  out 
for  the  future  work,  feut  when  we  are  men  and  women,  it  oecom^es 
our  first  duty  to  find  our  work  and  do  it;  and  cuHure  falls  to  a 
second  place.  Surely  when  a  woman  assumes  the  responsibilties  of 
a  wife  and  mother,  she  has  found  her  work  ;  so  I  think  the  mother 
who  wished  to  give  over  the  care  of  her  little  ones  to  some  one  else, 
in  order  to  have  leisure  to  fit  herself  for  their  intellectual  culture 
when  grown  up,  was  making  a  mistAke.  Only  the  tenderest  love 
and  highest  wisdom  attainable  can  say  "  don't"  as  often  as  is  needed, 
without  irritating :  a  wise  mother  will  often  devise  interests  for  the 
child's  activities,  that  will  turn  it  aside  from  forbidden  pursuits 
without  saying  "don't;"  and  she  will  constantly  find  opportunities 
for  moral  and  mental  training  while  attending  to  physical  needs. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  that  mental  culture  shoula  be  despaired 
of,  by  mothers  or  any  other  busy  people.  Only  I  think,  in  mature 
life,  except  for  those  whose  calling  involves  research,  it  forms  a  part 
of  recreationy  taking  this  word  in  the  deep  meaning  analysis  gives 
it — a  re-creating  of  wasted  vigor  for  further  work. 

Throughout  life,  we  must  not  ignore  any  part  of  our  natures, 
physical,  moral,  mental,  emotional,  but  give  to  all  food  and  exercise, 
if  we  are  to  be  well-balanced  and  efficient.  And  as  life  advances 
and  the  physical  powers  lessen,  the  mind,  if  kept  healthily  at  work, 
continues  vigorous  to  very  advanced  age.  This  is  to  me  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  giving  attention  to  our  minds.  If  it  does  not 
actually  prolong  life,  I  believe  it  does  prolong  its  activity  and 
fruitfulness.  What  a  difference  we  can  observe  between  the  old  age 
of  an  ignorant  person  and  of  an  intellectual  one  ! 

*We  all  agree  on  the  advisability  of  mothers  (as  well  as  other 
women,  and  men  also),  continuing  mental  development.     The  next 
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question  is  its  possibility  in  their  particular  case.  The  best  proof 
of  possibility  is  achievement,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  testify 
to  some  mothers  doing  it.  In  this  last  year,  I  had  the  distribution 
of  students  in  one  branch  in  the  Boston  "  Society  to  Encourage 
Study  at  Home."  Of  28  entered  for  this  one  study,*  nearly  one- 
third  were  married  women,  and  of  four  ladies  who  worked  with  me 
in  the  instruction,  two  were  wives  and  mothers.  That  so  many 
women  are  trying  to  do  some  solid  studying  amid  their  cares,  is  an 
encouraging  sign.  Another  cause  of  encouragement,  especially  to 
those  of  us  whose  youth  is  past,  is  that  we  generally  find  our  best 
students  not  among  the  young,  but  in  the  mature  thinkers  over  30. 
We  number  one  grandmother  among  them,  and  she  has  done  ex- 
cellent work. 

Joining  one  of  these  Home  Study  Societies,  and  trying  to  take 
some  little  time  each  day  for  the  one  branch  of  knowledge  chosen 
for  the  year,  seems  to  me  to  be  very  helpful  for  a  mother  trying  to 
improve  herself  in  the  seclusion  of  her  home.  This  gives  a  special 
pursuit,  and  the  stimulus  of  intercourse  with  some  one  else  having 
the  same  interest.  These  societies  are  planned  to  furnish  wide 
adaptation  to  individual  circumstances,  and  even  the  suspension  of 
study  for  days  or  weeks,  that  wiU  come  in  times  of  special  strain, 
need  uot  discourage  at  all.  After  such  interruptions,  if  we  have 
before  acquired  an  interest  in  a  particular  study,  we  can  return  to 
it  with  fresh  zest. 

Many  interesting  testimonies  to  advantages  gained,  are  revealed 
in  our  reports.  We  are  told  this  year  of  one  student  who,  "  while 
dish-washing,  pinned  up  her  lesson  in  front  of  her;  while  scrubbing 
floors,  tried  to  commit  something  to  memory,  and  never  sewed 
without  a  book  at  hand — and  fouud  her  drudgery  lightened,  and  the 
days  all  too  short,  which  had  so  dragged  before." 

One  young  woman  worked  long  days  in  a  shop,  and  studied  in 
part  of  her  dinner  hour. 

Another  tells  that  buying  the  books  recommended  had  cost  her 
her  summer  bonnet,  but  she  did  not  regret  it  in  the  least. 

So  we  see  tastes  elevated,  and  lives  enriched. 

I  see  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  learn  not  to  crowd  the  years 
from  10  to  18*so  full  of  study  as  to  leave  time  and  thought  for  little 
else,  but  rather  to  continue  mental  training  through  life,  and  thus 
give  the  different  faculties  due  exercise. 

Martha  H.  Garrett. 


The  profession  of  teacher  carries,  in  every  case,  some  special  risks 
with  it.  The  worst  is,  that  the  man  who  adopts  the  profession  may 
find  on  trial  that  he  is  not  really  suited  for'it.  He  will  find  this 
out  before  long,  but  it  will  not  be  by  himself  that  the  discovery  will 
first  be  made.  It  will  be  by  his  class  that  he  will  be  put  to  the 
proof,  and  it  will  be  by  their  verdict  that  he  will  stand  or  fall. 

*  Our  whole  number  of  students  was  nearly  looo. 
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SCIENCE  AND  CLASSICS. 

II. 

In  a  previous  paper  on  this  subject  we  quoted  from  scieDtific  au- 
thorities to  show  that  in  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  objects  of 
educational  training  there  is  no  antagonism  between  the  Science  of 
Nature,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Man  as  illustrated  by  the  Science  of 
Antiquity,  on  the  other. 

It  is  useless,-  however,  to  discuss  the  question  without  under- 
standing at  the  outset  what  we  mean  by  the  term  education.  In 
the  definition  accorded  to  this  word,  is  the  solution  of  the  contro- 
versy. 

The  Realist,  as  our  friend's  articles  abundantly  show,  sees  as  a 
rule,  only  the  silver  side  of  the  shield ;  the  Humanist  too  frequently 
merely  the  golden  ;  to  each  his  own  side  is  the  one  side,  when  in  fact 
to  this  question  as  to  most  others  there  are  two  sides.  For  this  rea- 
son we  say  Science  and  Classics,  not  Science  versus  Classics,  because 
Classical  Studies  properly  pursued  from  first  to  last,  are  strictly 
scientific  in  method  and  result,  and  the  question  otherwise  stated  is 
narrow  in  ite  conception  of  th^  means  and  ends  of  human  culture. 
To  us  education  means  not  the  fashioning  of  a  man  of  business,  or 
art,  or  science ;  nothing  merely  technical  or  professional ;  not  the 
thinker  or  statesman,  but  rather  .the  full  development  of  man  as  a 
human  being  with  faculties  trained  to  thought  and  action, — to  re- 
finc^ient,  to  self-possession,  self-government,  to  equipoise  in  every 
field  of  endeavor. 

I.  It  means  the  inward  growth  and  outward  expansion  of  imagi- 
nation, iudgmcnt,  reason,  and  the  feelings  and  aspirations,  by  which 
we  reach  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen.  It  means  the  possession  of 
a  soul  many-sided  and  vigorous ; — free  to  think  and  rapid  to  act ; 
receptive  and  retentive  of  new  impressions  if  needful,  and  prompt 
in  their  practice ;  the  ability  to  see  the  various  sides  of  a  question 
without  confusion  in  the  pressure  of  a  multitude  of  competing  views, 
or  embarrassment  in  action  because  a  fractioil  of  truth  is  in  each. 
It  is  to  feel  the  budding  forth  of  the  transcendent  powers  we  all 
possess  in  germ,  into  full  leaf  and  fruit  with  reference,  not  to  utilita- 
rian gain  or  advancement  in  the  world,  but  to  the  functions  of 
dedicated  Christian  man  and  womanhood. 

We  shall,  therefore,  discuss  this  question : 

1 .  With  reference  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  litera- 
tures comparatively,  as  methods  of  mental  training  and  development, 
in  connection  with  the  objects  stated  in  our  definition.  With  the 
whole  question  of  knowledge-acquisition,  general  information,  fasci- 
nating facts,  we  have  little  to  do.*    They  are  not  necessarily  a  part 

*The  recognition  of  the  doctrine  that  education  should  consist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties,  rather  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  more  and 
more  insisted  upon  by  practical  thinkers.  The  London  Lancet  says,  that  it  may 
appear  a  paradox,  but  it  is  a  simple  and  plain  statement  of  fact,  that  a  man  may 
be  well  educated,  and  yet  know  little  or  nothing.     The  best  intellectual  organ- 
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of  education.  We  look  to  Latin  and  Greek,  Natural  Science  and 
the  Mathematics,  as  the  athlete  looks  to  his  trainer. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  Classics  and  Natural  Science,  each  as  a 
basis  of  moral  and  spiritual  culture. 

We  come  then  straight  to  the  point,  and  say  that  the  study  of 
languages,  the  special  attribute  of  man  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  animals,  should  always  hold  a  leading  position  in  elementary 
and  higher  education.  Even  scientists  admit  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  this  claim  when  they  forget  for  the  time  the  issue  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  are  speaking  with  other  intentions  and  of  other  sub- 
jects. And  thus  we  find  Prof  Huxley,  in  his  "  Evidence  as  to 
Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  saying  a  number  of  years  ago,  "Our 
reverence  for  the  nobility  of  manhood  will  not  be  lessened  by  the 
knowledge  that  man  is  in  structure  one  with  the  brutes,  for  he  alone 
possesses  the  marvellous  endowment  of  intelligible  and  rational 
speech,  whereby  in  the  secular  period  of  his  existence,  he  has 
slowly  accumulated  and  organized  the  experience  which  is  almost 
wholly  lost  with  the  cessation  of  every  individual  life  in  other  ani- 
mals ;  so  that  now  he  stands  raised  upon  it  as  on  a  mountain-top, 
far  above  the  level  of  his  humble  fellows,  and  transfigured  from  his 
grosser  nature  by  reflecting  here  and  there  a  ray  from  the  infinite 
source  of  Truth."  The  admissions  in  this  extract  are  significant. 
In  virtue  of  the  gift  of  language,  according  to  Prof.  Huxley,  man 
has  literatures,  arts,  politics,  laws,  sciences,  societies,  civilizations. 
They  exist,  moreover,  in  the  exercise  of  intelligible  speech.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  experience  of  ages  then,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  human  subject,  language  is  a  method  of  culture — a  means  of 
development.  As  an  illustration  of  our  meaning,*  take  a  piece  of 
iron  which  is  worth  SIO,  made  into  horseshoes  it  is  worth  $180; 
into  cutlery,  86,800;  in  needles,  S29.480;  in  buttons,  $200,000;  in 
watch-springs,  $400,000 ;  in  hair-springs,  and  in  a  yet  higher  form, 
it  is  worth  $2,577,599.  Taking  the  individual  student  in  the  process 
of  growth  and  ripening,  the  aim  of  culture  is  to  strike  the  higher 
form  approximately — to  make  the  most  of  him.  To  do  this,  that 
is,  to  accomplish  a  liberal  as  distinguished  from  the  technical  or 
commercial  education,  two  methods  of  training,  the  literary  or  hu- 
manistic, and  the  scientific  are  employed.  These  methods  are  largely 
distinct  from  each  other,  each  fitted  for  its  own  work,  and  based 
upon  a  sound  mental  psychology ;  each  perhaps  equally  necessary, 
and  when  properly  taught,  pursued  with  an  equal  scientific  preci- 
sion.    The  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  of  to-day,  the  study  of  Glas- 

ism  is  not  that  which  has  been  most  heavily  charged  with  information,  but  that 
which  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  faculty  or  power  of  finding  facts  at 
pleasure,  and  using  them  logically  and  with  prompt  ability.  A  ready  wit  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  is  incomparably  better  than  a  loaded  brain.  Miserable 
cases  of  mental  collapse  are  constantly  occurring,  in  which  the  process  of  cram- 
ming has  produced  a  blighting  effect  on  the  brains  of  the  young. — N.  Y.  Tribuney 
Third  mo.  23rd,  1882. 

»  Vide  Lecture  :  "  Industrial  Education,"  by  John  S.  Dark,  before  Philadel- 
phia Board  of  Trade  and  Franklin  Institute,  6th  mo.  4th,  1 88 1. 
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aical  Literature,  are  as  much  a  result  of  the  scientific  method  as  the 
Newtonian  Physics  or  Dr.  Leidy*s  masterly  exposition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rhizopods.  With  perfect  accuracy  of  statement  it  may  be  said 
that  the  interpretation  of  Plato  or  Virgil  moves  in  obedience  to  a 
logic  of  evidence  as  inexorable  in  its  character  as  Joule's  determi- 
nation of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  The  evidence  simply 
differs  in  kind.  In  the  case  of  the  mathematics  it  is  demonstrative; 
in  that  of  scientific  and  classical  interpretation,  it  is  probable.  Each 
of  these  is  practical  in  the  every-day  life  of  almost  every  person — 
the  probable  the  more  common.  Given  in  mathematics  your  postu- 
lates, definitions  and  axioms,  and  with  correct  reasoning,  your  con- 
clusion is  certain.  As  elements  of  pure  thought  these  are  indepen- 
dent of  conditions  and  circumstances.  But  scientific  experiment 
and  linguistic  interpretation  being  subject  to  conditions,  although 
depending  upon  permanent  laws,  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
contingent;  scientific  evidence  resting  on  the  phenomena  of  matter 
and  force,  and  philological  evidence  on  the  nature  and  capacities 
of  the  human  spirit  in  expression.  The  one  is  confined  to  the  ex- 
amination of  matter  beneath  our  feet — its  forces  and  laws;  the 
other  touches  the  outcome  of  man,  his  history,  his  moral  and  spiritual 
nature;  his  work  in  society  and  civilization;  his  aspirations  for 
immortality.  Based  thus  upon  the  evidence  of  probability,  herein 
in  large  part  is  the  value  of  each  as  methods  of  culture. 

Verify  in  your  laboratory  the  laws  of  Avogadro,  or  of  Boyle  and 
Mariotte,  ana  what  do  you  get  as  a  discipline?  An  inestimable  ex- 
ercise of  reason  and  judgment  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ; 
sedulous  precaution  against  disturbing  circumstances;  splendid 
accuracy  in  the  estimation  of  proof.  But  after  all,  it  is  a  proof  of 
matter  and  force,  with  possibly  a  utilitarian  application.  It  is  the 
detection  of  impersonal  law. 

Calculate  mathematically,  as  an  example,  all  the  elements  enter- 
ing the  problem  of  a  schoolboy's  giving  his  fellow  a  good  ball  or 
"a  catch  on  the  fly," — the  epicyloicfi  of  Hipparchus, — the  resolution 
of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces, — the  conic  sections  of  Appolo- 
nius, — the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation,  with  the  curve  modifi- 
cations caused  by  air  resistance;  extend  the  calculations  to  the 
weight  of  the  hydrogen  molecule,  or  the  sweep  of  a  planet,  and  what 
have  we  then?  A  disciplined  agency  of  transcendent  power  in  the 
logic  of  demonstrative  law,  fertile  of  mechanical  application,  but 
touching  only  special  capabilities  of  the  human  spirit,  and  those  not 
the  highest*     Call  up  your  boy  in  Tacitus  or  Thucydides,  where 

*  A  man  who  understands  the  nature  of  mathematical  reasoning, — the  closest 
of  all  kinds  of  reasoning, — is  likely  to  reason  belter  than  another  on  points  not 
mathematical,  as  a  man  who  can  dance  generally  walks  better  than  a  man 
who  cannot.  But  no  people  walk  so  ill  as  dancing  masters,  and  no  people  reason 
so  ill  as  mere  mathematicians.  They  are  accustomed  to  look  only  for  one  species 
of  evidence  ;  a  species  of  evidence  of  which  the  transactions  of  life  do  not  admit. 
When  they  come  from  certainties  to  probabilities,  from  a  syllogism  to  a  witness, 
their  superiority  is  at  an  end.  Hence  on  questions  of  religion,  policy,  or  common 
bfe,  we  perpetually  see  them  either  credulous  or  sceptical.     That  the  science  is  a 
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the  seDteDces,  condensed  and  elliptical,  arre  packed  with  unex- 
pressed meaning ;  or  Livj,  where  the  author,  by  the  involution  of 
clause  within  clause,  by  the  processes  of  inflection,  moulds  a  structure 
at  once  intricate  and  complex, — a  labyrinth  of  qualifications  and 
limitations, — particles  thrown  out, — words  collocated  with  reference 
to  the  idea  rather  than  a  normal  order,  but  the  whole  sentence 
fashioned  in  rigid  subjection  to  the  laws  of  thought,  and  in  his 
translation  we  have  a  mutual  exercise  as  splendid  and  as  useful  as 
the  other  two, — a  nut  to  crack,  a  nugget  to  assay,  a  problem  de- 
manding the  best  powers  of  perception,  conception,  judgment  and 
reason,  with  the  entire  suggestive  wealth  of  feeling  and  emotion, 
whatever  comes  within  the  nature  of  man.  One  of  these  methods  of 
culture  sweeps  the  field  of  matter  and  force,  the  other  the  domain  of 
deductive  and  inductive  demonstration  ;  »the  last  a  combination  of 
the  former  two,  the  world  of  man,  his  history,  his  institutions,  his 
thought  and  spirit,— the  highest  possibilities  of  his  destiny.  Each 
is  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  any  severance  or  divorce  be^ 
tween  them  leaves  a  student  unbalanced,  one-sided,  and  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  uneducated. 

But  the  point  is,  that  nearer  to  the  true  interests  of  man  ;  express- 
ing his  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  life ;  based  on  the  logic  of 
probable  evidence,  which,  as  Bishop  Butler  says,  is  the  Guide  of 
Life,  the  training  given  by  the  classics  too  nearly  fulfils  the  per- 
manent definitions  of  culture,  to  be  abolished  for  a  training  founded 
upon  the  knowledge  of  our  physical  environment.  Scientific  training 
too  readily  falls  in  with  the  tendencies  in  the  human  heart  that  lead 
to  scepticism  and  error.*  Based  on  the  illustration  and  investiga- 
tion of  material  laws ;  dependent  on  mathematical  principles  for  its 
mechanical  applications,  and  connected  mainly  with  material  pro- 
gress, it  fosters  in  tlie  mind  almost  necessarily  a  demand  for  sensible 

necessary  ingredient  of  a  liberal  education,  we  admit.  But  it  is  only  an  ingredi- 
ent, and  an  ingredient  especially  dangerous  unless  diluted  by  a  large  mixture  of 
others. — Macaulay's  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Poems,  J.  W.  Lovell's  edition, 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  630-31. 

*  We  are  utterly  at  loss  to  understand  how  any  one,  especially  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  can  quote  with  approbation  the  works  of  Alexander  Bain 
or  Prof.  Huxley,  except  in  connection  with  what  for  a  better  term  we  must  call 
material  education.  In  regard  to  education  of  that  kind,  we  acknowledge  their 
testimony.  There  they  are  masters.  But  with  all  that  touches  the  soul,  morals, 
religion,  immortality  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  their  philosophy  is  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  Barclay  and  Fox  as  anything  neutral  or  anti-Christian  well  can 
be.  A  Christian  reviewer  said  of  the  former's  "  Education  a  Science,"  when  it 
appeared ;  "  Bain  is  an  avowed  materialist.  With  him  conscience  is  mainly  a 
product  of  experience.  Morals  and  religion  are  remote  results  of  a  mode  of 
thinking,  not  absolute  standards."  Take  Huxley's  "Life  of  David  Hume," 
Vol.  v.,  "English  Men  of  Letters,"  &c.,  we  have  his  (Huxley's)  position  in  re- 
gard to  man's  possibilities  of  knowledge,  his  present  and  future.  Christian  read- 
ers should  know  that  Huxley's  philosophy  means,  as  the  Christian  Union  said  of 
it,  on  the  publication  of  this  book  :  •'  A  universe  without  a  God ;  a  body  without 
a  soul,  and  no  power  in  the  mind  to  perceive,  i.  e.^  to  know,  except  through  the 
senses."  The  whole  system  of  classical  training  antagonizes  their  theory  of 
knowledge  and  of  man. 
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and  material  evidence  as  a  condition  of  belief,  thus  leading  to  the 
rejection  of  all  truth  incapable  of  such  proof.  The  great  models  of 
classical  thought  anil  expression,  while  furnishing  as  competent  a 
basis  for  mental  discipline,  are  the  exact  antidotes  of  these  condi- 
tions of  culture,  since  they  deal  with  the  capabilities  of  the  human 
spirit."  The  moral  laws  that  appeal  -  to  the  conscience  are  more 
vital  than  the  physical  laws  that  are  comprehended  by  the  intellect. 
A  story  of  human  sorrow  and  grief  touches  the  heart  more  nearly 
than  any  star  shining  in  the  Milky  Way.  In  the  practical  prob- 
lems before  us  we  feel  an  interest  that  we  cannot  feel  in  any  ques- 
tion of  astronomy.  Life  and  death  are  more  mysterious,  more  aw^l 
than  gravitation  or  chemical  affinity ;  what  we  are  and  what  we 
shall  be,  we  are  forced  to  ask  ourselves  with  a  solicitude  that  no 
enquiry  about  the  origin  of  species,  or  the  law  of  metaphosis  can 
ever  cause  " — (Orations  and  Essays.    Prof.  Diman.     1882.) 

Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why  the  English  Enquiry  Commis- 
sion of  1864,  referred  to  in  our  previous  article,  in  the  face  of  all 
the  abuses  it  unearthed  in  connection  with  the  subject,  still  reported 
tor  the  continued  ascendency  of  classical  study  in  English  schools 
and  universities,  assigning  their  reasons  therefor.  Perhaps,  too, 
this  was  the  reason  why  at  the  great  International  Congress  of 
Educators  at  Brussels,  in  the  summer  of  1880,  the  Humanists  had 
the  best  of  the  argument  on  this  very  question.  The  argument  was 
that  the  Greek  mind,  as  represented  in  its  language,  literature  and 
art,  has  a  general  value  which  no  modern  literature  has ;  that  the 
more  one  loves  the  Greek,  the  better  one  is  fitted  to  study  chemistry, 
and  that  the  classics  were  to  be  recommended  in  the  interest  of 
modern  realism  and  all  the  natural  sciences;  that  the  classics  are 
in  a  more  advanced  state  for  purposes  of  instruction,  while,  with 
a  few  exceptions  the  modem  sciences  are  in  an  unsettled  condi- 
tion. Perhaps  it  was  for  these  reasons  also  that  the  Philosophical 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  the  Professors  of  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Technology  and  the  Modern  languages,  as 
a  body  and  over  their  own  signatures,  for  the  preservation  of  Ger- 
man culture,  indicated  to  the  German  Government  early  last  winter, 
the  superior  power  of  the  student  trained  for  the  university  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Gymnasium,  to  the  student  trained  for  the  same 
courses  of  study  in  the  Real  or  Science  Schools.  In  the  language 
of  the  New  York  Nation,  it  constituted  the  most  powerful  plea  ever 
made  on  behalf  of  classical  studies.* 

Henry  N.  Hoxie. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


*'  The  school  of  the  intellectual  man  is  the  place  where  he  happens 
to  be,  and  his  teachers  are  the  people,  books,  animals,  plants,  stones, 
and  earth  round  about  him. — Hamerton. 

*  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,     Editorial.     Ninth  mo.  15th,  1880. 
New  York  Nation,  Twelfth  mo.  22nd,  188 1,  pp.  487-S. 
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13 

Botany,      . 

3 

7 

Astronomy, 

8 

5 

Travels,     . 

3 

2 
1 

Physiology, 
Political  Economy, 

1 
1 

1 

Mathematics,    . 

1 

Total, 

.    41. 

PROCEEDINGS  OP  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  SOCIETY 
FOR    HOME    CULTURE. 

The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Girls' 
Select  School,  6th  month  10th,  1882,  at  2  P.  M. 

Samuel  Morris,  the  Chaiynan,  in  a  few  words,  welcomed  the 
company  assembled,  assuming  that  their  presence  at  the  meeting 
was  evidence  of  their  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society. 

Watson   W.  Dewees,   the  Secretary,  then   read  the  following 

ANNUAL    REPORT. 

The  whole  number  of  students  enrolled  for  the  season  of  1881-2 
was,  in  the  regular  Department  work,  39,  requiring  41  correspond- 
ences, as  some  were  engaged  in  more  than  one  course.  The  average 
time  of  study  with  these  was  five  months ;  shorter  than  might  be  ex- 
pected in  a  nine  months'  term,  but  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  few, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  quit  study  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  months*. 

They  were  distributed  in  departments  as  follows: — 

Literature, 
English  History, 
U.  8.  History,  . 
Modern  History, 
Roman  History, 
Ancient  History, 

A  classification  based  upon  the  character  of  the  work  performed 
IS  somewhat  difficult.  The  following  may  be  regarded  as  approxi- 
mately correct.  No  very  definite  or  uniform  standard  has  yet  been 
adopted.     The  reports  represent, 

Very  Good, 13 

Goo<i, 20 

Indifferent, 6 

No  Reports,  or  too  few  for  Grading,  3 

A  slight  comparison  of  this  with  last  year's  report,  reveals  some 
encouraging  indications: 

Last  year,  out  of  58  entries,  7  failed  to  make  any  report.  This 
year,  of  41  entries,  only  one  absolutely  failed  to  report,  and  two 
others  only  reported  once.  Some  of  those  who  did  not  conform  to 
our  rules  as  to  note-taking  and  reporting,  continued  for  more  or 
less  time  to  read  in  the  channels  directed,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  with  what  success.  A  few  students  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  their  correspondents  to  continue  during  the  summer 
months.  Throughout  the  season  the  number  and  character  of  the 
books  used,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Heads  of  Departments, 
have  indicated  an  increase  of  systematic,  careful  study,  and  a  grow- 
ing esteem  for  the  methods  we  propose. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  our  organization  results  from  the  un- 
certainty which  has  thus  far  characterized  it.  Some  departments 
which  were  crowded  last  year,  have  been  nearly  idle  during  this 
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year.  We  have  do  means  of  knowing  beforehand  where  the  stress 
of  numbers  may  be.  Thus,  in  the  year  just  closed^  four  courses 
were  without  any  students,  and  as  many  others  with  only  one  each. 
This  deprives  the  Society  for  the  time  being,  of  the  services  of  some 
of  its  most  willing  and  earnest  members. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  students  should  enter  earlier.  Profess- 
edly we  begin  work  9th  mouth  1st, — practically  some  weeks  later. 
A  little  arithmetical  calculation  shows  that  the  average  time  for 
entering  for  the  39  students  included  in  this  report,  was  10th  mo. 
26th.  When  we  renxember  that  some  days  must  necessarily  elapse 
in  each  case  before  the  name  has  been  transmitted  to  the  proper 
Department,  and  books  sent  out,  it  is  manifest  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  time  nominally  included  in  our  term  is  thus  lost.  The 
Secretary  would  encourage  students  to  bear  in  mind  the  unavoida- 
ble delay  at  the  beginning,  and  send  in  their  fees  at  an  ^rlier  day. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  a  satisfactory  financial  con- 
dition.    There  were  balances  on  hand  6th  month  10th,  as  follows : 

On  general  account $30.96. 

For  Lending  Library, 24.40. 

The  librarian,  Lindley  M.  H.  Reynolds,  was  called  upon  and 
gave  some  information  as  to  matters  coming  under  his  observation. 
There  are  about  160  volumes  now  belonging  to  the  Lending  Library, 
together  with  sundry  pamphlets  and  "Chautauqua  Texts."  By 
direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  this  Librjiry  has  been  made 
wholly  free  to  members  of  the  Society,  even  to  the  expense  of 
carriage  both  ways.  This  in  effect  brings  the  library  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  students,  and  since  books  are  purchased  as  rapidly  *as 
they  are  needed  in  the  various  departments,  the  160  volumes  by  no 
means  represent  the  entire  resources.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as 
Librarian  proper,  that  officer  continues  to  act  as  purchasing  agent 
for  such  as  wish  to  own  the  books  they  use,  giving  to  the  students 
the  advantage  of  reduction  in  price.  About  eighty  dollars  worth 
of  books  were  thus  sent  out  during  the  past  year. 

Under  this  system  the  operations  of  thtf  Lending  Library  seem 
likely  to  become  a  more  and  more  important  feature  of  the  Society's 
work. 

Remarks  were  made  by  some  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  work  of  instruction  as  to  the  views  which  controlled  them  in 
their  work,  and  the  degree  of  success  attained. 

C.  C.  Balderston. — The  Heads  of  the  various  Scientific  De- 
partments agree  that  the  primary  object  in  their  branches,  should 
be  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  observing y  and  method  in  observation. 
One  of  our  members  says,  in  effect,  that  a  broadening  of  the  mental 
vision  results  from  a  careful  study  of  a  branch  of  Natural  Science; 
and  while  agreeing  with  the  sentiment,  I  would  add,  that  this  broad- 
ening of  the  mental  vision,  must  come  largely  through  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  optical  vision. 

It  is  a  common  impression  that  those  only  can  become  interested 
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in  a  given  departmeDt  of  Science,  who  have  a  bent  in  that  particu- 
lar direction.  As  this  proposition  may  be  enforced  by  reference  to 
many  well-known  illustrations,  I  feel  inclined  to  admit  it  partially 
correct,  but  not  entirely  so.  There  are  many  who  need  employ- 
ment in  a  definite  direction  for  spare  moments,  and  whom  we  would 
like  to  induce  to  venture  on  one  of  our  courses.  Though  we  might 
have  siich  to  begin  by  reading,  they  would  soon  discover  that  the 
facts  of  which  they  read,  are  observable,  and  when  a  young  man 
for  the  first  time  becomes  conscious  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween a  crystal  of  calc  spar  and  a  crystal  of  quartz,  between  a  sweet 
pea  and  a  violet,  or  between  one  constellation  and  another,  which 
he  can  himself  recognize  and  define,  he  feels  a  power  in  himself 
which  he  never  dreamed  of  before,  and  this  feeling  can  but  add  to 
his  manhood,  as  well  as  to  his  capacity  for  self-entertainment. 

The  Scientific  Section  of  this  Society,  has  had  less  than  its  quota 
of  support,  whereas  the  Department  of  Literature  and  Language 
has  had  much  more  than  its  proportional  share  of  students.  From 
a  slight  amount  of  readiug,  I  think  I  have  discovered  that  the  same 
scrupulous  accuracy — accuracy  from  principle —which  makes  the 
successful  scientific  investigator,  the  discoverer  of  new  facts  and  new 
laws,  makes  also  the  adept  in  the  use  of  pure  and  elegant  language. 
I  would  therefore  recommend  to  those  who  would  take  studies  in 
Literature,  with  the  idea  of  thereby  improving  their  own  style,  the 
novel  course  of  beginning  with  microscope,  or  telescope  or  chemical 
reagents,  and  always  with  eyes  intent  on  seeing,  believing  that  an 
accurate  account  of  their  own  observations  would  be  a  good  founda- 
tion for  correct,  pure,  and  therefore  elegant,  English. 

Albert  H.  Votaw. — The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
Department  of  Literature  and  Language  has  been  thirteen,  of 
whom  three  have  pursued  linguistic  studies.  One  student  received 
instruction  in  both  branches ;  hence  eleven  took  a  course  in  Litera- 
ture. 

The  Library  has  about  35  volumes  for  the  use  of  this  Depart- 
ment, and  an  equal  number  of  works  will  be  required,  in  order  that 
we  may  furnish  all  the  books  of  our  printed  course.  Through  a 
system  of  rotation  in  reading,  we  do  not  need  duplicates,  except  of 
some  of  our  leading  texts.  Some  students  either  purchase  most  of 
the  books  required,  or  procure  them  from  other  Libraries.  An  ap- 
proximate estimate  shows  that  we  have  supplied  to  the  students, 
from  our  Library,  from  three  to  twelve  volumes  each.  Many  of 
the  students  have  expressed  much  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
secured  by  the  use  of  our  Free  Library,  and  of  the  services  of  the 
various  correspondents. 

Our  course  ignores  fiction,  and  we  believe  there  is  an  important 
work  before  us  in  endeavoring  to  stimulate  a  taste  for  a  wholesome 
literature.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  learn  that  our  efforts  in  this 
direction,  have  not  proved  unavailing. 

There  has  been  much  variety  in  the  methods  employed.    The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  student  have  been  considered.  Some  have  studied 
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and  recorded  their  notes  quite  regularly  and  systematically,  and  be- 
fore begin  Ding  a  new  subject  or  section,  have  submitted  to  the  ordeal 
of  a  written  examination.  The  results  have  been  very  satis&c- 
tory.  The  reading  of  others  has  been  more  desultory.  Again, 
others  have  carried  on  quite  a  systematic  course  of  reading,  but 
their  opportunities  were  not  such  as  to  warrant  formal  examination. 

Our  work  is  not  confined  to  mere  biographical  and  critical 
sketches,  and  illustrative  extracts.  Some  attempt  has  been  made 
to  exhibit  the  tendencies  which  have  developed  our  literature,  and 
made  it  what  it  is  and  was.  These  influences  may  be  classified  as 
Personal  and  National.  A  man  like  Milton  or  Dante,  by  the  force 
of  his  own  genius,  may  succeed  in  creating  new  ideas,  new  methods 
of  thought,  new  rules  of  art.  Such  personal  power  is  accorded  to 
few.  Great  events,  like  the  Rise  of  the  Puritans  or  the  French 
Revolution,  may  be  termed  National  influences,  and  react  upon 
the  intellectual  life  of  a  nation,  and  divert  ideas  from  conven- 
tional ruts. 

The  present  is  an  era  of  book  making.  The  quality  seems  to  be 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  quantity.  Henry  Morley,  than  whom 
there  is  no  greater  living  authority,  has  predicted  the  early  advent 
of  a  new  type  of  literature.  The  study  of  past  models  and  of  past 
influences,  will  render  us  better  able  to  decide  concerning  the  value 
of  any  form  of  literature.  If  we  are  to  expect  such  an  advent, 
let  us  hope  for  something  with  more  kernel  and  less  husk,  than  is 
found  in  the  publications  of  the  day. 

Mary  S.  Cope. — History  ought  to  be  a  very  practical  study,  if 
we  are  allowed  to  use  the  word  practical  in  its  widest  sense.  We 
know  that  history  is  being  made  all  the  time,  and  the  direction  of 
it — the  tendencies  of  human  affairs,  of  national  movements, — do  not 
depend  solely  on  the  ostensible  governors  and  law-makers  of  coun- 
tries, but  on  that  intangible  but  powerful  force,  public  opfnion, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  thoughts  and  influence  of  every  individual 
in  the  community,  and  which  represents  the  average  intelligence  of 
that  community.  If  then  there  be  any  value  in  experience ;  if  the 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  by  those  before  us —their  mis- 
takes, their  struggles,  their  failures  and  successes — have  any  lee- 
sous  for  us,  is  it  not  important  that  we  should  read  these  lessons, 
and  read  them  aright  ?  The  study  of  them  may  be  made  most  val- 
uable to  a  rising  generation,  as  a  training  for  their  part  in  life. 

But  though  the  study  of  history  may  be  most  profitable  if  rightly 
carried  on,  all  histories  and  all  reading  of  history  is  not  profitable. 
Mere  personal  details  and  scandalous  stories  may  be  none  the  less 
trivial  and  profitless  because  the  actors  have  occupied  prominent 
stations  in  the  world ;  long  and  elaborate  descriptions  of  military 
campaigns,  of  battles  and  sieges,  are  equally  barren  reading  in  many 
cases,  and  to  these  two  classes  of  facts  some  historians  have  too  much 
devoted  their  attention.  Fortunately  there  is  now  no  lack  of  wri- 
ters who,  while  not  ignoring  any  facts,  view  all  in  their  right  pro- 
portion, in  their  relation  to  the  growth  of  nations,  and  to  the  moral 
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and  intellectual  developmeDt  of  mankind ;  and  though  it  is  not 
well  to  take  oar  opinions  ready-made  from  any  one,  we  may  be  led 
to  think  more  for  ourselves,  by  a  thoughtful  historical  writer  who 
constantly  endeavors  to  show  the  causes  and  effects  of  events,  while 
we  do  not  accept  all  his  conclusions.  John  Stuart  Mill  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that  the  reading  of  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization, 
furnished  a  liberal  education  in  itself 

Our  Society  iu  its  history  work  has  had  for  its  aim  a  careful  se- 
lection of  authors,  and  the  encouragement  of  such  methods  of  study 
as  shall  prodtice  a  definite,  well-arranged  knowledge  of  facts,  and  a 
habit  of  thoughtful  reading.  This  was  its  aim.  Now,  a  little  as  to 
its  experience,  as  gathered  from  the  heads  of  the  different  depart- 
ments. The  number  of  students,  and  consequently  the  .variety  of 
experience,  has  been  greater  in  some  branches  than  in  others.  Thus 
there  has  been  this  year  no  call  for  correspondence  in  Grecian  or  in 
Church  History,  and  but  one  or  two  students  each  in  that  of  Rome 
or  modern  Europe ;  while  in  American  History  there  have  been 
five,  and  in  English  History  seven  students. 

Some  difficulties  and  some  conclusions  may  be  mentioned.  First, 
as  common  to  most,  the  obstacle  of  want  of  time, — which  cannot  be 
peculiar  to  students  of  history, — has  had  to  be  met  by  more  or  less 
adaptation  of  courses  of  study  to  the  possibilities  of  each  case.  In 
connection  with  this,  the  feeling  expressed  by  the  students,  of  being 
able  to  accomplish  very  little — of  not  coming  up  to  what  was  ex- 
pected— has  been  responded  to  on  the  part  of  correspondents,  where 
there  was  reason  to  think  that  effort  was  not  spared,  by  encourage- 
ment to  do  their  best,  and  assurances  that  that  best  was  the  only 
standard  laid  down  by  the  Society. 

We  believe  the  careful  selection  of  books  is  a  peculiarly  important 
condition  of  success  in  our  work.  The  head  of  one  department  at- 
tributes the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  her  students  this  year  in 
great  part  to  the  character  of  the  text  book  used,  which  was,  per- 
hap^,  not  suited  to  the  capacities  of  all. 

The  plan  of  taking  up  the  history  of  a  country  in  periods,  is  very 
strongly  recommended  by  one  of  our  number,  with  whom  I  agree 
in  thinking  that  it  is  better  "  to  obtain  some  vivid  idea  of  great 
epochs  of  the  world's  life,  than  a  more  colorless  general  idea  of  a 
longer  time."  Taking  up  the  study  in  this  way,  it  is  easier  to  gain 
a  clear  impression  of  those  successive  phases  of  national  life  and 
thought  which  shape  events,  and  which  are  often  studied  to  advan- 
tage in  the  literature  of  the  time ;  and  though  history  has  no  breaks 
or  distinct  dividing  lines,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  important  to  recog- 
nize the  reality  and  meaning  of  these  phases,  and  their  relation  to 
each  other,  as  cause  and  effect.  In  illustrating  these,  advantage 
has  been  found  in  adding  to  the  regular  course  biographies  and  lit- 
erary sketches,  which  may  be  read  without  notes,  and  which  have 
added  life  and  interest  to  the  work. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  the  use  of 
maps  and  chronological  tables ;  a  located  event  holds  a  firm  place 
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in  the  memory.  In  the  department  of  English  History,  Keith 
Johnson's  small  historical  atlasses  have  been  found  most  satisfactory , 
one  having  been  sent  to  each  student.  In  this  branch  the  free  use 
of  the  lending  library  has  been  much  appreciated,  especially  for 
illustrative  works. 

It  is  gratifying  to  feel  that  the  interest  of  most  of  the  students  has 
increased  as  they  have  gone  on  with  the  work,  and  that  they  leave 
off  with  hopes  of  continuing  next  season.  The  subjects  are  pursued 
with  increasing  int;elligence,  and  study  becomes  more  of  a  pleasure 
by  practice.  One  writes  that  she  is  losing  all  taste  for  hasty  read- 
ing. Oye  of  our  students  has  asked  to  keep  up  her  studies  and 
correspondence  through  the  summer,  and  several  expect  to  go  on 
with  the  reading  of  illustrative  books. 

Thomas  K.  Brown. — Since  there  have  been  so  few  students  in 
the  Department  with  which  I  am  connected,  I  may  be  excused 
froiA  reporting  in  detail  with  regard  to  their  work,  but  will  instead 
enter  a  plea  for  greater  attention  to  the  subject. 

To  all  persons  is  some  knowledge  of  both  Politics  and  Political 
Economy  useful.  Young  men,  whether  they  earn  their  own  living 
or  manage  the  property  which  their  ancestors  have  collected  for 
them,  have  need  to  know  something  of  the  broad  principles  of  busi- 
ness. Whether  we  approve  all  the  usually  accepted  theories  of 
Political  Economy  or  not,  it  is  well  to  know  upon  what  the  world 
at  large  is  acting. 

The  most  valuable  business  knowledge  is  to  be  gathered  from 
experience.  But  every  clerk  or  salesman  can  further  his  prepara- 
tion for  more  responsible  duties  by  gathering  from  books  ideas 
more  general  than  those  usually  found  floating  in  the  counting-house 
or  the  salesroom. 

The  fact,  that  the  plan  of  national  economy  which  our  govern- 
ment pursues,  is  determined  largely  by  the  popular  vote,  is  an 
additional  reason  for  a  knowledge  wider  than  that  derived  from  the 
experience  of  a  single  line  of  business.  Every  Congress  tinkers  in 
some  way,  with  our  financial  arrangements.  The  coinage  of  silver, 
the  charters  of  the  National  Banks,  the  refunding  of  the  maturing 
bonds,  the  fixing  of  the  volume  of  the  currency,  one  after  the  other, 
have  to  be  settled  by  a  body  of  men  mostly  lawyers,  who  have  little 
knowledge,  practical  or  theoretical,  of  the  subjects.  They  therefore 
generally  think  with  the  majority  of  their  constituents,  and  vote 
accordingly.  Considering  how  closely  the  national  finances  are 
now  connected  with  the  general  business  of  the  country,  the  need 
for  a  wide  dissemination  of  correct  information  is  evident.  Ex- 
perience has  thoroughly  proved  that  shrewd  and  successful  business 
men  do  not  always  decide  wisely  in  public  affairs.  The  men  who 
directed  the  French  revolution  were  able  and  enterprising,  but  their 
financial  work  was  a  complete  failure.  In  the  early  history  of  our 
country,  successful  as  were  the  merchants  and  statesmen,  their  finan- 
cial expedients  illustrate  every  form  of  economic  folly.  Only  the 
steady  development  of  the  recourses  of  our  new  country  enabled  its 
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commerce  to  survive  the  disastrous  experiments.  The  crude  adminis- 
tration of  the  treasury  department  at  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  probably  doubled  the  entire  cost  of  the  war. 

Many  of  the  results  of  those  mistakes  still  remain  to  be  adjusted. 
And  the  wisdom  needed  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  history  of  similar  situations. 

There  is  one  class  among  us  who  are  real  losers  by  their  neglect 
of  Political  Economy, — I  mean  our  girls  and  young  women.  Many 
of  these  are  independent  of  others  for  their  support.  They  main- 
tain themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  or  by  their  own  property. 
In  either  case,  since  they  spend  little  time  in  an  atmosphere  of 
business,  as  do  most  men,  they  need  to  get  from  books  much  of  that 
knowledge  which  their  brothers  would  pick  up  by  necessity.  There 
is  scarcely  a  chapter  of  any  school  Political  Economy  which  would 
not  be  of  interest  and  value  to  such.  Besides  those  women  who  are 
thus  independent,  there  is  a  still  larger  class  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  permanently  investing  their  husbands'  money ;  Political  Economy 
could  give  to  these  many  useful  ideas  and  methods,  though  I  am 
well  aware,  that  skilful  bringing  up  is  the  only  sure  preparation 
for  economical  housekeeping. 

Since  this  subject  is  seldom  taught  in  our  girls'  schools,  its 
department  of  the  Society  for  Home  Culture  holds  out  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all,  to  use  it  in  supplying  the  deficiency.  We  invite, 
even  more,  we  heartily  recommend  young  women  who  desire  to 
extend  their  knowledge  of  business  principles,  of  the  nature  of  the 
money  they  handle,  of  the  character  of  the  bonds  and  stocks  in 
which  they  invest,  to  apply  to  our  library,  through  us,  for  the  needed 
information.  We  do  this  unreservedly,  though  well  aware  of  our 
own  deficiencies,  for  we  are  sure  that  our  books  are  valuable,  and 
that  the  study  will  be  neither  hard  nor  dry,  but  of  deep  present 
interest  and  of  great  permanent  value. 

An  Address  recently  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee,  setting 
forth  the  objects  of  the  Society,  was  then  read.  This  will  be  pub- 
lished and  circulated.  The  reading  of  the  address  called  forth 
remarks  from  various  persons  present. 

Henry  N.  Hoxie  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  as  by  far  the  most  important  document  as  yet  issued 
by  the  Society,  commending  particularly  its  breadth  of  conception 
and  purposes.  Its  puncturing  of  the  growing  disposition  to  regard 
the  acquisition  of  mere  knowledge  as  the  object  and  aim  of  educa- 
tion, he  heartily  endorsed,  regarding  it  as  an  educational  heresy, 
especially  crippling  Preparatory  Schools,  and  uniting  with  the 
address  that  this  acquisition  should  be  subordinated  to  the  higher 
training  and  development  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  soul.  He 
thought  this  suggestion  should  be  remembered  particularly  by  the 
practical  teachers  connected  with  the  Home  Culture  Society. 

He  called  attention  to  its  suggestions  of  the  necessity  of  the  wider 
prevalence  of  education  among  us,  and  the  importance  of  clear 
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thought  and  expression  in  the  Society  of  Friends  to  take  the  lead- 
ership in  the  great  questions  of  the  day  and  age  which  the  theology 
of  Quakerism  in  its  spiritual  aspects  gives  its  members,  expressing 
at  the  same  time,  his  belief  that  teachers  in  the  Home  Culture 
Society  should  connect  their  instruction,  no  matter  what  the  special 
department  of  knowledge  be,  practically  and  as  much  as  possible, 
with  such  dominant  questions. 

Isaac  Sbarplebs  ccjncluded  the  exercises  by  a  few  remarks  ex- 
pressive of  his  belief  that  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  education 
attached  not  to  the  education  itself,  but  to  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  received,  and  thought  that  the  influences  of  a  school 
might  be  such  as  to  do  away  with  all  evil  tendeucies.  He  also 
thought  that  the  work  of  the  Society  for  Home  Culture  should  be 
among  those  homes  where  there  were  scanty  opportunities,  and  that 
there  we  should  find  the  most  enthusiasm  and  the  most  desirable 
students. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


EDUCATING  TRUTHFULNESS. 

A  number  of  *^  The  Student''  issued  some  months  ago,  contained 
an  article,  addressed  to  teachers,  and  giving  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  dealing  with  the  fault  of  untruthfulness  in  the 
pupils.  It  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  that  if  we,  who  are 
parents,  would  always  fulfil  our  whole  duty  to  our  children,  teachers 
would  have  little  trouble  on  this  score.  Early  impressions  are  very 
lasting ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  the  habits  formed  during  the  first  six 
years  of  a  child's  life  produce  a  great  eflTect  upon  its  after-character. 
It  is  not  usual  to  send  children  to  school  under  six  years  of  age, 
many  persons  think  that  too  young;  if  the  habit  of  being  truthful  is 
well  established  before  school  days  commence,  we  might,  at  least, 
hope,  that  such  temptations  as  are  presented  there,  would  not  se- 
riously mar  the  character ;  although  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  some 
unusual  provocation  should  once  in  a  while  tempt  from  the  path  of 
virtue. 

We  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  instil  ideas  of  truthfulness  into  the 
little  folks.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  in  this  matter,  as 
well  as  some  others  **  example  is  better  than  precept."  It  is  un- 
doubtedly our  duty  to  bestow  the  precept,  early  and  late,  but  we 
cannot  too  carefully  watch  our  words  and  actions,  that  our  example 
may  fully  correspond  with  our  precept. 

Little  children  are  close  observers.  Does  mother's  "no,"  mean 
no?  And  her  "yes,"  yes?  Or  can  they  be  evaded?  If  they  can  the 
children  will  not  be  slow  to  find  it  out. 

Do  father  and  mother  always  keep  the  promises  made  to  the 
little  ones?  If  we  neglect  or  forget  our  own  promises,  can  we  be  sur- 
pnsed  that  the  children  fail  to  keep  theirs  ? 

Do  parents  who  use  extravagant  language,  measure  in  their  own 
minds  the  eflfect  upon  the  children  ?  A  mother  who  says  "  Boys  you 
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are  making  an  awful  noise,"  or  ''  I  am  tired  to  death"  can  hardly 
consider  the  exact  meaning  of  language.  Her  children  will  observe 
that  neither  of  these  expressions  are  strictly  true  and  will  most 
likely  copy  the  habit. 

Some  little  people  are  lefl  much  under  the  care  of  nurses,  I  will 
not  say  of  irresponsible  ones,  (where  can  we  find  those  we  may  de- 
pend on  for  telling  the  truth  strictly?)  and  in  such  cases  it  need 
cause  no  surprise  if  the  children  follow  the  example  of  their  com- 
panions 

The  custom  of  reading  fairy  tales  or  foolish  and  absurd  rhymes  to 
children,  indeed  almost  any  narrative  which  we  cannot  tell  them  is 
true,  has  a  tendency  to  foster  a  toleration  of  the  untrue  and  unreal 
in  the  infant  mind.  The  writer  has  often  been  questioned  by  chil- 
dren, as  to  whether  a  new  story  were  true,  and  it  evidently  ^ve 
much  better  satisfaction  to  the  little  girls,  when  they  were  told  it 
was.     I  believe  this  preference  is  not  unusual  Arith  children. 

Perhaps  the  grotesque  and  unreal  pictures  which  abound  in  news- 
papers, advertisements,  etc.,  may  have  a  bad  effect  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  in  some  others.  In  dealing  with  small  children,  it  will 
not  always  do  to  correct  them  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  mis* 
chief  done.  For  instance,  a  child  may  break  a  valuable  article ; 
but  if  he  knows  his  parents  will  value  his  honesty  and  truth  more 
than  e*  en  a  costly  treasure,  he  will  feel  better  able  to  come  and 
acknowledge  his  fault.  This  rule  will  apply  in  many  matters.  It 
will  often  require  much  self-control  on  the  part  of  parents,  but  it 
seems  highly  important  to  me  to  impress  upon  our  children  that  the 
crime  of  falsehood,  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  boyish  pranks, 
childish  thoughtlessness  or  mischief;  these,  to  be  sure,  must  be 
corrected,  but  if  it  can  be  done  so  gently  that  the  child  will  feel  he 
need  not  fear  acknowledging  his  wrong-doings,  the  temptation  to 
deceit  or  falsehood  will  be  much  lessened. 

The  telling  of  downright  untruths  is  mostly  caused  by  fear — of 
course  the  child  of  a  timid  and  shi inking  disposition  will  be  more 
likely  to  fall  into  this  error  than  the  naturally  brave  and  bold. 
But  if  there  be  an  entire  confidence  between  parents  and  children, 
"  that  perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear,"  if  children  feel  that  they 
will  meet  with  ready  sympathy  for  their  joys  and  sorrows,  that 
father  and  mother  are  indeed  their  best  friends,  it  will  be  a  great 
help  in  establishing  a  character  of  honesty  and  candor. 

In  reflecting  upon  our  responsibilities  and  in  realizing  how  all 
powerful  is  the  example  of  a  parent,  well  may  our  hearts  sink 
within  us,  and  we  be  ready  to  say  "  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?" 
But  as  we  feel  our  own  inability,  and  endeavor  day  by  day  to  ask 
for  help  from  our  Heavenly  Father,  rightly  to  discharge  our  duties, 
it  will  be  given  us.     In  no  other  way  can  we  hope  to  succeed. 

Men  are  often  capable  of  greater  things  than  they  perform.  They 
are  sent  into  the  world  with  bills  of  credit,  and  seldom  draw  to  their 
full  extent. 
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MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MOTHERS. 

I  certainly  do  fully  believe  in  its  being  advisable  for  mothers  to 
continue  to  pursue  not  perhaps  any  regular  course  of  study,  but 
one  of  reading — to  keep  themselves  informed  in  all  the  newer  phases 
of  art  and  science,  if  only  in  small  degree.  This  seems  to  me  es- 
pecially necessary  where  there  are  sons  in  the  family,  that  as  they 
grow  in  years  and  become  interested  in  various  branches  of  study, 
the  mother  may  be  able  to  take  an  interest  also  with  them,  and 
thus  they  be  drawn  nearer  together  in  a  common  bond  of  sympathy 
and  pursuit,  and  the  influence  of  mother  over  son  will  be  strengthened 
by  the  association,  and  she  more  enabled  to  retain  his  confidence  in 
other  matters,  which  is  greatly  to  be  desired  in  forming  the  char- 
acter of  youth.  The  same  is  true  of  the  daughter  but  in  less  degree, 
she  being  more  constantly  associated  ^'ith  the  mother  and  less 
liable  to  be  drawn  away  by  other  influences.  But  alas !  how  are 
we  with  our  large  families  of  little  ones  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
end  ?  I  would  find  it  impossible  to  set  aside  any  one  hour  of  every 
day  wherein  to  cultivate  the  mind  in  defiance  of  varied  interruptions. 
There  might  be  days  together  when  a  line  of  reading  either  in 
paper  or  volume,  would  be  entirely  beyond  our  reach.  Time  to 
achieve  this  "  mental  development"  is  to  me  an  unsolved  problem. 
To  use  each  spare  moment  to  the  best  advantage,  to  have  our  books 
at  hand  at  odd  times  and  seasons,  and  read  with  diligence  such  only 
as  tend  to  our  improvement  both  mentally  and  morally,  seems  to 
be  the  only  suggestion  to  ofler. 

I  think  it  is  very  advisable  for  mothers  to  continue  to  cultivate 
their  own  minds,  and  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  there 
is  always  time  for  it  if  persons  are  interested  in  things  that  tend  in 
such  a  direction.  Children  go  to  their  mothers  with  questions  of 
all  kinds,  and  expect  her  to  be  able  to  answer  them  correctly — they 
look  up  to  her  as  infallible,  and  it  is  pleasant  and  desirable  to  keep 
up  the  habit  as  long  as  possible.  A  mother  does  not  like  to  feel 
her  children  outgrowing  her  in  intellect ;  they  will  not  look  up  to 
and  respect  her  quite  the  same  if  they  find  her  very  deficient  in 
ordinary  knowledge. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  mental  improvement,  I  think  there  are  not 
very  many  days  when  even  the  busiest  mother  can  find  no  time  to 
read — short  times  often — odd  minutes — and  it  seems  to  me  that  for 
an  ordinary  person  who  feels  the  necessity  of  not  getting  so  rusty  as 
to  be  no  companion  intellectually  for  her  husband  and  children, 
there  is  not  much  chance  but  in  reading — and  cultivating  your 
observing  faculties.  Some  people  see  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  others,  and  learn  correspondingly,  out  of  little  things.  Where 
you  have  children  to  nurse,  feed,  wash,  sew  for,  read  to,  and  do 
numberless  little  things  for  besides,  as  well  as  house-work  to  attend 
to,  and  some  social  duties,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  there  was  much 
time  left;  but  I  really  think  there  is— at  least  I  find  it  to  be  the 
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case.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  time  to  read  even  here,  though  I  have 
never  hired  a  stitch  of  sewing  done  since  we  lived  here.  If  I  were 
a  talented  and  persevering  woman  instead  of  an  ordinary  one,  I 
could  find  time  for  regular  study  I  am  sure,  though  I  douht  if  a 
mother  with  babies,  who  kept  no  nurse,  could.  I  have  found  that 
I  could  keep  up  with  my  children  so  as  to  help  them  intelligently 
in  everything  but  mathematics,  and  the  only  reason  I  can't  in 
that  is  because  I  have  paid  no  attention  to  it  at  all  since  I  was 
a  girl.  If  the  girls  study  Greek  History,  I  read  it  and  talk  with 
them,  and  get  a  good  deal  of  the  knowledge  they  do,  and  so  with 
other  things,  and  I  have  really  been  surprised  to  find  how  much 
more  general  information  I  have  than  they — it  has  been  a  source 
of  much  gratification  to  me  that  I  can  tell  them  so  many  things.  I 
only  tell  this  to  show  that  if  /  can  do  a  little — how  possible  it 
would  be  for  almost  any  one  with  the  desire  for  self-improvement, 
who  made  systematic  effort,  to  do  a  great  deal,  and  not  neglect 
their  children  or  housekeeping  either.  In  reading  with  your  chil- 
dren you  gain  a  great  deal  more  information  than  they  do,  from 
the  greater  development  of  your  minds. 

In  regard  to  the  advisahilily  of  mothers  keeping  up  their  literary 
interests,  in  the  midst  of  their  cares,  I  should  suppose  there  could 
be  no  doubt. 

How  can  they  direct  their  children's  active  minds  if  their  own 
are  lying  idle,  and  unoccupied  with  anything  more  elevating  than 
food,  clothing  and  servants  ? 

Almost  every  mother  has  some  supervision  of  her  childcen's 
lessons,  and  how  can  she  answer  their  questions,  or  give  the  needed 
help,  if  she  neither  knows  nor  cares  about  such  things  ?  If  she 
does,  and  a  dictionary  and  encyclopedia  are  at  hand  to  settle  un- 
certain points,  her  education  and  theirs  will  proceed  together,  to 
their  mutual  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  cares  in  some  households  are  much  heavier  than  others,  so 
that  little  surplus  time  and  strength  remain,  after  all  work  is  done ; 
but  I  should  hope  feio  were  so  busy,  as  not  to  be  able  to  find  some 
minutes  each  day,  to  devote  to  their  own  improvement.  If  there 
are  any,  I  should  suppose  something  must  be  wrong,  and  would 
suggest  to  such  a  mother  to  see  whether  a  little, time  could  not  be 
saved  by  greater  simplicity  in  clothing  and  table— surely  the  men- 
tal life  as  well  as  the  spiritual  is  "  more  than  meat." 

In  a  busy  life  the  odd  minutes  must  be  used,  and  the  books  kept 
handy — in  the  kitchen,  or  nursery  if  needs  be.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
say  you  cannot  do  two  things  at  once ;  a  book  can  often  be  read 
while  the  hands  are  busy. 

Every  woman  should  read  the  newspapers  enough  to  form  an 
intelligent  opinion  on  the  politics  and  affairs  of  our  own  country 
and  also  of  Europe,  and  this  knowledge  she  should  share  with  the 
children  ;  ihe  little  time  this  takes  will  well  repay  both  her  and 
them  in  the  widening  of  their  interests. 
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Sitting  up  at  night  after  the  house  is  quiel  is  probably  the  most 
tempting  and  effective  way  of  securing  an  undisturbed  hour  for 
reading,  but  it  involves  too  much  tax  on  the  health  to  be  recom- 
mended,  except  in  great  moderation. 

May  some  of  us  plead  from  a  daughter's  stand-point  that  our 
mothers  continue  their  mental  development?  We  do  it  because  we 
are  sure  that  only 'a  continuously  well  trained  mind  can  best  help 
us  mentally,  and  to  our  mothers  we  would  rather  go  than  to  any 
one  else.  They  can  do  us  the  most  good.  We  love  them  best,  and 
consequently  they  can  best  influence  us  in  all  ways,  and  they  are 
most  with  us.     We  need  their  best  guidance. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  intellectual  work  after  marriage, — I  be- 
lieve there  is  nothing  short  of  real  invalidism  to  prevent  it  altogether, 
and,  even  with  this,  it  is  sometimes  possible  when  physical  labor  is 
not.  Of  course  there  can  be  less  of  it  in  some  lives  than  in  others  ; 
but  talenU  will  not  be  given  without  the  opportunity  to  gain  the 
required  interest,  and  the  use  or  neglect  of  them  lies  with  us. 

Mothers,  if  you  cannot  afford  servants  to  relieve  you  of  much  of 
your  household  labor,  do  live  simply]  Do  not  feel  that  you  must 
have  a  large  house,  or  that  your  rooms  must  be  crowded  with 
unnecessary  things.  Let  your  rooms  be  as  few  as  your  husband's 
poclcet  and  your  family's  actual  health  and  comfort  demand,  and 
let  their  contents  be  similarly  few,  only  adding  the  requirements  of 
truly  good  taste.  Your  children  will  certainly  sooner  or  later  thank 
you  most  for  sound  bodies  and  minds  and  for  the  ability  to  use 
these  to  good  purpose.  I  know  several  young  people,  who  cannot 
accomplish  much  that  they  realize  they  ought  to  accomplish,  just 
because  they  lack  the  needed  training  and  self-confidence  possessed 
by  those  who  have  control  of  their  powers.  Who  can  help  us  so 
well  as  those  who  have  minds  always  trained  to  practical  working 
and  who  are  with  us  daily-  almost  hourly? 

I  know  there  are  both  health  and  pleasure  to  be  found  in  house- 
work, and  I  would  have  every  woman  a  thorough  house-keeper.  I 
know  too  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  keep  all  things  clean 
and  in  good  running  order ;  but  an  inestimable  amount  is  gained 
by  "  using  your  head  to  spare  your  heels."  If  you  do  not  recall  the 
editorial  in  Vol.  II,  No.  6,  of"  The  Student,"  in  regard  to  slighting 
things  that  may  reasonably  be  slighted,  I  wish  you  would  re-read 
it.  We  ought  by  all  means  to  learn  to  work  quickly.  Some  of  us 
are  forced  to  have  elastic  systems,  to  accommodate  the  multitude 
of  unexpected  things  to  be  met  in  a  city  life.  It  is  doubly  impor- 
tant that  such  should  use  odd  moments.  By  doing  this  and  looking 
ahead,  a  great  deal  of  sewing  can  be  done. 

I  like  what  a  writer  in  the  last  number  of  "  The  Student"  says 
about  the  need  women  have  for  a  general  culture,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  thoroughness.  There  are  such  varied  and  equally  im- 
portant demands  made  upon  their  sympathies  and  interests  that 
this  has  long  seemed  to  me  a  vital  point  in  their  education.    No  two 
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children  of  any  family  have  the  same  intellectual  gifits,  and  yet 
they  ail  need  sympathetic  aid  and  guidance.  At  this  moment  there 
comes  to  my  rememhrance  a  number  of  children,  who  plainly  show 
the  effect  of  this,  and  whose  busy  mothers  cover  all  the  desirable 
points  of  daily  life ;  that  is,  they  are  good  home-makers  and.  child- 
shepherdesses,  with  wide-awake  minds.  I  think  of  others  whose 
talents  are  suffering  for  right  training,  and  yet  I  know  their  mothers 
have  not  as  many  to  care  for  and  no  more  work  to  do  than  the 
other  mothers.  , 

Absorb  good  wherever  found,  from  friendships  that  are  of 
mutual  benefit  to  you  and  to  your  children,  and  keep  your  house 
open  to  the  givers  of  such.  Take  them  into  your  family-life,  and 
do  not  waste  time  by  sitting  with  folded  hands  while  you  "  entertain" 
them.  Often  others  can  read  to  you,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  train 
the  mind  to  act  in  concert  with  the  ear. 

Now,  in  closing,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  health,  common  sense 
and  thought  make  all  needful  things  possible,  and  in  the  first  rank 
of  needful  things  is  the  continued  mental  development  of  mothers. 

Probably,  in  these  days,  no  one  thinks  education  a  harmful  thing 
for  a  girl,  or  knowledge  a  bad  thing  for  a  mother,  but  all  husbands 
and  most  of  the  rest  of  us  want  the  intellectual  part  of  wives  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  those  purely  domestic  qualities, 
which  contribute  so  large  a  share  toward  the  happiness  of  any 
family.  Particularly  to  the  happiness  of  a  family  where  the  income 
is  limited,  and  much  of  the  housework  and  sewing  falls  to  the  wife. 

Let  us  acknowledge  that  such  a  woman  with  ordinary  intelligence 
will  be  more  enjoyable  to  her  husband  and  more  reverenced  by  her 
children,  if,  to  her  other  endowments,  she  adds  a  well  trained  and 
well-stored  mind. 

The  question  then  becomes  how  is  she  to  get  time  from  manual 
labor  to  keep  her  mind  alive  and  growing?  This  possibility  may  be 
attained ; — 1st.  By  the  helpfulness  of  her  children  ;  little  people 
soon  love  to  help  mamma,  and  by  dividing  big  jobs  into  little  ones 
suited  to  their  strength,  and  ranging  their  work  so  as  not  to  tire 
them,  they  can  do  a  vast  deal  in  a  day.  If  they  learn  to  wait  on 
themselves,  simply,  put  away  their  playthings  at  first,  it  helps  won- 
derfully. 

2nd.  By  simplicity  in  living,  especially  in  dressing.  Pray  don't 
imagine  I  encourage  bread  and  milk  diet  and  water-proof  suits, 
which  will  admit  of  the  darlings  being  placed  under  the  pump  and 
washed  off  ailer  the  mud  pies  are  safely  put  in  the  oven.  But  plain, 
wholesome  country  meals,  dinner  the  principal  one,  and  the  variety 
being  from  day  to  day  rather  than  at  any  one  dinner. 

Simply  made  clothes  that  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  children's 
needs,  and  clean  faces,  which  little  ones  can  soon  make  for  them- 
selves, are  all  the  appearances  sensible  people  demand  of  mothers. 

3rd.  And  most  important  of  all,  is  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
work.     One  must  have  all  one's  work  so  arranged,  that  there  need 
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be  no  pause  to  wonder  what  to  do  next.  People  who  always  have 
something  on  hand  get  an  immense  amount  done. 

I  have  seen  people  busy  all  day  and  tired  all  the  week,  principally, 
because  they  worked  without  system.  They  did  not  know  when 
they  were  done. 

Of  course  rules  cannot  be  inflexible.  Company  and  sickness  will 
interfere.  But  don't  work  hap-hazard,  or  there  certainly  never 
will  be  any  time  for  keeping  the  mother's  mind  strong,  and  broad 
and  growing,  which  it  ought  to  and  can  be. 

Every  well  concerned  mother  must  feel  the  need  of  all  the  intelli- 
gence she  can  gain  by  reading  and  observation,  to  supply  the  constant 
demands  made  on  her  by  a  family  of  bright  observing  children ;  and 
an  intelligent  mother,  who  is  able  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  her 
children's  studies  is  a  great  boon  to  her  family;  she  is  the  one  to 
awaken  their  interest  in  the  flowers  or  plants  of  the  garden,  and  a 
walk  with  a  mother  who  knows  something  of  Botany  is  full  of 
pleasure  and  interest.  Then  to  some,  Geology  will  be  valuable  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  different  sorts  of  rock,  how 
it  was  rent  by  heat  or  cold — to  show  how  the  pebble  has  been  rolled 
and  rolled  by  sea- waves  perhaps,  till  all  its  angles  are  worn  offl  It 
is  wonderful  how  much  children  enjoy  learning  about  these  things, 
and  if  the  mother  starts  these  tastes,  she  may  see  her  bright  boy  or 
girl  go  far  beyond  her  fragmentary  knowledge.  She  may  get  the  dic- 
tionary and  gazetteer,  and  look  up  all  she  can  find,  and  together  learn 
of  these  things;  she  may  see  one  little  one  perhaps  who  needs  to  be 
awakened  to  what  is  going  on  around  him.  The  mother  is  the  one  to 
do  this.  It  is  not  easy  for  all  mothers  to  keep  up  regular  study,  but 
they,  like  other  people,  find  time  to  do  what  they  prefer,  and  if  they 
feel  the  importance  of  some  study  many  could  find  more  time  than 
they  think.  It  is  a  great  help  to  read  the  lives  of  women  who 
have  accomplished  much  that  women  of  the  present  day  have  to  do 
and  yet  have  been  able  to  do  considerable  intellectual  work  beside. 

In  manv  busy  households  where  there  is  not  much  time  for  read- 
ing, the  plan  Ann  Taylor  Gilbert's  mother  had  of  reading  to  her 
family  at  meal  time  was  a  good  one,  as  then  the  family  are  settled. 
Read,  not  too  long  at  a  time  lest  you  weary  your  hearers,  some 
parts  of  the  daily  papers;  keep  up  with  current  events  in  Europe 
and  our  own  country ;  keep  your  children  informed  of  the  remarkable 
events  of  their  day  in  science  and  history.  It  is  as  important  as 
the  history  lesson  they  have  to  learn  at  school.  Much  is  required 
of  the  mother,  and  surely  she  is  blessed  in  giving  all  she  can  to 
those  who  are  so  precious  to  her,  and  let  her  be  quick  to  see  the 
time  when  a  child's  mind  is  ready  to  be  impressed  with  a  lesson 
either  of  memory  or  observation. 

Every  duty  well  done  adds  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  stature. 
Each  opportunity  eagerly  grasped  and  used  is  the  key  to  larger 
privileges. 
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THE  SPELING  REFORM. 

Who  ar  in  favor  ofitf  "We  ar,  then,  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  fonetic 
orthografy,  is,  of  itself,  in  al  respects  desirahl,'and  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  against  introducing  it,  save  the  inconveniensof  so  ^reat  a  change. 
Every  theoretical  and  practical  consideration  makes  in  its  favor.''  ^o 
savs  Frof.  Whitney. 

"Prof.  Hadlcy  savs: — "It  cannot  he  denied  that  the  English  language 
is  shockingly  spela." 

Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  says : — "  The  popular  mind  seems  awake 
as  never  before  to  appreciation  of  the  difficulties,  eccentricities,  and  ab- 
surdities of  the  present  standard-English  cacografjr." 

Wm  T.  Hams,  LL.  D.,  says : — "  The  irregularities  of  English  speling 
ar,  as  is  wel  known,  the  cause  of  a  wide  departure  on  the  part  of  our  ele- 
mentary education  from  that  of  other  countries  hwere  English  is  not  spo- 
ken. In  Germany  and  Italy  the  child  can  correctly  spel  any  word  he 
hears,  or  pronounce  anv  w^ord  he  sees,  after  he  becomes  familiar  with  the 
powers  01  the  letters  of  his  alfabet.  Hens,  the  former  spends  a  very  smal 
portion  of  time  in  lerning  his  own  language,  hwile  if  he  would  lem  to 
spel  our  English  language  correctly,  he  must  giv  years  of  study  to  it. 
And,  hwat  is  the  worst  of  al,  this  study  is  only  an  exercise  of  the  memory, 
and  not  a  cultivation  of  the  reason  or  of  the  power  to  think.  There  ar 
few  general  principls  or  suggestiv  analogies  to  lighten  the  burden.  The 
American  child  must  spend  a  large  portion  of  his  school-days  lerning,  one 
by  one,  the  peculiar  combinations  of  the  written  words  of  his  language." 

Dr.  Richard  Morris  says : — The  numerous  inconsistencies  in  our  use  of 
the  letters  of  the  alfabet  make  our  orthografy  a  lying  spirit  to  deceive 
those  who  use  it.  Our  alfabet,  with  al  its  glorious  uncertainties,  only 
tends  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  observing  powers.  From  the  written 
symbol  the  child  ought  to  be  abl  to  deduce  the  proper  sound ;  but  hwen 
one  symbol  represents  three  or  four  sounds,  and  the  same  sound  is  repre- 
sented by  from  five  to  twelv,  or  even  more,  diflerent  symbols,  how  is  a 
child  to  get  any  help  toward  the  sound  from  observing  the  symbol?  It 
is  said  that  only  fifty  words  in  English  ar  written  az  they  ar  pronounst, 
(or  pronounst  in  accordans  with  the  names  of  their  letters,)  so  that  the 
eye  is  the  organ  used  (as  in  Chinese)  in  lerning  to  read." 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  says : — The  question,  then,  that  wil  hav  to  be  an- 
swerd  sooner  or  later,  is  this;  Can  this  unsystematic  system  of  speling 
English  be  allowed  to  go  on  forever  ?  Is  every  English  child,  as  com- 
pared with  other  children,  to  be  mulcted  in  two  or  three  years  of  his  life 
m  order  to  lern  it  ?  Ar  the  lower  clases  to  go  thru  school  without  lern- 
ing to  read  and  write  their  own  language  intelligently  ?  And  is  the 
country  to  pay  millions  every  year  for  this  utter  failure  of  national  edu- 
cation ?  I  do  not  believe  or  think  that  such  a  state  of  things  wil  be 
allowed  to  go  on  forever,  particularly  as  a  remedy  is  at  hand.  Iconsider 
that  the  sooner  it  is  taken  in  hand  the  better." 

Bishop  Thirlwall  says : — "  I  look  upon  the  establisht  system  of  speling 
(if  an  accidental  custom  may  be  so  cald,)  as  a  mas  of  anomalies  the 
growth  of  ignorans  and  chans,  equally  repugnant  to  good  taste  and  com- 
mon sens.  But  I  am  aware  that  the  public  cling  to  these  anomalies  with  a 
tenacity  proportioned  to  their  absurdity,  andar  jelous  of  al  encroachment 
on  ground  consecrated  by  prescription  to  the  free  play  of  blind  caprice." 

Lord  Lytton  says : — "A  more  lying,  roundabout,  puzzl-heded  delusion 
than  that  by  hwich  we  confuse  the  clear  instincts  of  truth  in  our  accursed 
system  of  speling,  was  never  concocted  by  the  father  of  falsehood.  How 
can  a  system  of  education  flourish  that  begins  by  so  monstrous  a  false- 
hood, hwich  the  sens  of  hearing  suffices  to  contradict  ?" 

J.  Franklin  Davis. 
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OBSERVATIONS   IN   SCIENCE. 

Botany.— This  may  not  inappropriately  be  called  the  month  of  Ferns, 
as  most  of  them  will  fruit  before  its  close. 

Though  this  order  of  plants  is  often  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  the  young  botanist,  the  difficulty  is  perhaps  more  imaginative 
than  real ;  owing  in  part  to  the  fact,  that  tfceir  propagation  was  more  or 
less  of  a  mystery  until  comparatively  recently.  The  usual  classification 
of  Ferns  rests  on  the  character,  position,  Ac,  of  the  fruit  dots  («wi), 
which  constitute  the  brownish  dots  frequently  visible  on  the  back  or 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  (/ronrfs). 

In  a  few  cases  the  whole  frond  is  transformed  into  a  fruit-bearing 
individual,  while  the  green  sterile  frond  arising  from  the  same  root- 
stock  (rhizome)  presents  a  wholly  different  appeArance,  and  may  even 
arise  several  inches  from  the  former.  This  peculiarity  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  Sensitive  Fern,  Onoclea  sendbiiU,  common  in  swamps  and  wet 
places.  Some  have  the  fruit  beneath  the  incurved  margin  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  frond,  either  the  margin  throughout  its  length  beinff 
recurved,  as  in  the  Common  Brake,  Fteris  aquilina,  or  it  may  be  recurved 
interruptedly  as  in  the  Maidenhair,  Adiantum  peclatum. 

Others  again  have  the  fruit  borne  in  oblong  or  linear  dots,  which  in 
the  case  of  Asplenium  Pilix-f<Bmina,  often  curve  at  the  end  into  a  horse- 
shoe shape,  but  usually  they  are  straight  or  only  slightlv  curved.  To 
this  class  belong  the  Lbony  Fern,  Asplenium  ebeneumy  the  smaller  A. 
TrichomaneSf  a  delicate  little  fern  with  the  leaflets  (pinnoB)  more  rounded 
than  in  the  last,  and  the  so-called  Walking-leaf,  Camptoaorus  rhizophylltu, 
which  propagates  itself  by  the  ends  of  its  attenuatea  fronds  rooting  and 
forming  new  plants. 

The  three  ferns  last  named  are  all  evergreen  and  thrive  well  in  cultiva- 
tion. Aspidium  acrostichoides  is  perhaps  our  commonest  fern,  being 
abundant  on  shaded  road-sides,  banks  ot  streams  and  almost  everywhere 
that  a  fern  can  grow.  The  genus  includes  numerous  species  identified 
by  the  shield-shaped  membranous  covering  (induHum)  of  the  sori,  which 
occur  in  somewhat  parallel  rows  on  the  final  segments  of  the  frond. 

Folypodium  vulgare  has  some  resemblance  to  the  last,  but  the  indusium 
is  wanting,  and  it  generally  seeks  a  drier  place  of  growth,  such  as  the 
crevices  of  rocks.  Other  peculiarities  of  fruiting  are  furnished  by  Dick- 
sonia  punctilobulaj  and  the  rare  Climbing  Fern,  Lvgodium  pcUmatum, 

Ferns  should  be  collected  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  fronds  mature, 
as  the  storms,  insects  and  various  other  causes  combine  to  injure  them  ; 
the  risk  from  these  sources  of  course  increasing  according  to  the  time  of 
exposure. 

A  few  plants  of  a  rare  grass,  Lolium  temulentum^  have  appeared  in  a 
wheat-field  here  this  season.  It  differs  from  the  Perennial  Rye-Grass, 
Lolium  perenne,  in  being  annual,  and  also  of  much  stronger  growth.  But 
it  is  chiefly  remarkable  among  grasses  for  its  poisonous  seeds. 

W.  Trimble. 


Astronomy.— The  following  are  suraested  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  study  Astronomy.  Elementary  Text  Books  are  omitted.  None 
are  given  except  such  as  can  be  read  in  English.  Many  valuable  astro- 
nomical treatises  are  in  French  or  German,  and  a  knowledge  of  these 
languages  is  invaluable  to  an  astronomer.  All  the  following  can  be 
obtamed  from  any  bookseller.  The  names  of  the  publisher  and  retail 
price  are  given. 
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Chamber's  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
Em/land,  1S77.    $7.00. 

This  covers  the  whole  CTound  of  Descriptive  Astronomy ;  gives  a  good 
summary  of  the  state  of  the  scicDce,  and  is  especially  valuable  to  amateur 
astronomers  for  its  lists  of  comets,  variable  stars,  astronomical  books  and 
charts,  Ac,  and  directions  for  observing. 

Newoomb's  Popular  Astronomy.— JJa/T)^!^*,  New  York,    $1.75. 

This  is  an  interesting  summar}-  of  the  present  state  of  astronomical 
knowledge,  written  by  a  noted  astronomer,  and  is  among  the  best  for 
general  reading. 

Guillemin's  The  Heavens. — B.  Bent  ley,  London.    $5.00. 

This  is  a  French  treatise  translated  by  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  and  is  of 
the  same  scope  and  design  as  Newcomb's. 

Webb's  Celestial  Objects  fqr  Common  Telescopes,    $3.00. 

Proctor's  Half  Hours  with  the  Telescope.    $1.25. 
These  are  manuals  intended  to  help  observers  with  small  telescopes  in 
finding  and  observing  interesting  objects  in  the  heavens. 
To  aasiBt  in  the  same  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  star  chart. 

Whitall's  Movable  Planisphere.— ^<?«ry  WhUall,  Philllpsburg, 

N,J,    $3.00. 
Will  give  the  contsellations  and  principal  stars.    It  can  be  set  so  a.s  to 
show  exactly  what  stars  are  above  tne  horizon  at  any  given  time. 
For  the  same  purpose 

Bailey's  Astral  Lantern.—^.  E,  Furnishing  Co.,.Bo8ion.  $40.00. 
Is  exceedinglv  convenient.  This  may  be  set  so  as  to  give  the  position 
of  the  stars,  and  a  lamp  inside  causes  the  maps  to  show  the  figures  of  the 
constellations  in  miniature  just  a»  they  are  in  the  heavens.  The  names 
can  then  be  read  ofi*.  It  also  gives  the  positions  of  the  principal  clusters, 
nebulse  and  double  stars. 

Proctor's  Large  or  Small  Atlas.    $12.50.    $2.50. 
Will  be  found  very  convenient  for  finding  smaller  stars,  double  or  red 
stars,  and  nebulse. 

Heis'  Atlas  Ccelestes  is  a  very  complete  and  reliable  map  of  the 
stars.    It  is  accompanied  bv  a  catalogue. 

There  are  many  Celestial  Globes.  A  6  inch  globe  will  answer,  and 
larger  ones  are  better. 

On  the  sun  the  following  will  be  found  interesting : 

Young's— The  8vif.—Appleton,    $2.00. 
A  recent  and  valuable  work  by  one  of  the  best  American  astronomer^*. 

Lockyer's  CJontributions  to  Solar  Physics.    $7.50. 
On  the  moon  we  have 

Proctor's— The  Moon.    $3.50. 
On  Spectrum  Analysis : 

Lockyer's  Spectroscope.— iVacmi7/a?i.    $1.25. 
Is  an  elementary  treatise. 

Schellen's  Spectrum  Analysis. — Appleton.    $6.00. 
Is  more  complete  and  exhaustive,  and  treats  especially  of  the  astro- 
nomical applications  of  the  subject. 
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To  understand  the  practical  work  of  astronomical  instruments  and  tiie 
mathematical  principles  involved  in  their  management — 

LooMis'  Practical  Astronomy. — Harper,    $1.60. 
Is  the  simplest  that  is  at  all  complete. 
Still  more  extensive  is  the  admirable — 

Chauvenet's  Practical  and  Spherical  Astronomy. — J.  B.  Lip- 
pincoU  &  Co,    $7.00. 

The  mathematical  principles  of  celestial  mechanics  and  the  methods 
of  calculating  orbits,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  following : 

Gauss*  Theoria  Motus.    $5.00, 

Watson's  Theoretical  Astronomy.— J".  B,  IJppincott  &  Co,  $10.00. 


BOOK  NOTES. 
The  Epoch  of  Reform — by  Justice  McCarthy ;  covers  the  political  history 
of  England  from  1830  to  1850.  Students  often  experience  a  real  difficulty 
in  getting  the  recent  history  of  their  own  or  other  countries.  This  little 
work  is  a  valuable  contribution  in  that  line,  having  special  reference  to 
political  and  social  movements.     (Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston.) 

Prof.  J.  A.  Lippincott,  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  has  a  well- 
considered  article  in  Education  for  May-June,  on  the  training  of  Indian 
youths  at  Carlisle  Barracks.  While  praising  Captain  Pratt  warmly  for 
what  he  has  accomplished,  he  maintains  that  the  Indian  children  should 
be  educated  jointly  with  their  pale-faced  cousins,  so  that  the  barrier  of 
race  prejudice  may  be  undermined  by  friendly  contact  and  association, 
when  the  mind  and  character  of  the  children  are  in  a  formative  condition. 


Errors  in  the  Use  of  English — By  the  late  William  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D., 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  American  revised  edition.  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.50.  Perhaps  its  chief  use  will  be  in  very  distinctly  proving 
with  what  wonderful  carelessness  or  incompetency  the  English  language 
is  generally  written.  For  the  examples  of  error  here  brought  together 
are  not  picked  from  obscure  or  inferior  writings.  Among  the  grammati- 
cal sinners  whose  trespasses  are  here  recorded  appear  many  of  our  best- 
known  authors  and  publications. — The  Academy. 

The  fullest  supply  of  Temperance  literature  to  be  found  in  this  country 
is  that  offered  by  the  National  Temperance  Society,  No.  58  Beade  Street, 
New  York.  Every  school  and  family  should  be  supplied  with  some 
Temperance  tracts  or  books.    Send  for  their  catalogue. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  says  of  Leeds'  Smaller  History : — "  The  whole 
tone  of  the  book  is  pure  and  honest;  indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation,  and  no  thoughtful  person  can  lay  it  down  without  the 
desire  that  our  country's  youth  were  more  generally  taught  such  precepts 
as  It  contains."  The  i^/6//c  Zcc^p^er  of  Philadelphia,  pronounces  it  "a 
clear  and  good  compendium  of  our  history,  and  highly  to  be  commended 
for  it«  moral  tone." 


In  this  age  of  trouble  between  capital  and  labor,  interest  will  attach 
to  anything  offered  on  the  mooted  subject  of  the  relation  of  these  two. 
\\eeaen8iSocial  Law  of  Labor  is  just  now  receiving  much  commendation 
trom  the  public  press.     (Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  $1.60.) 
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We  ountinne  to  act  as  Solicitors  for  Patents,  Caveats, 
Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  etc.,  for  tbe  Uhited  btat(% 
Canada,  Cuba,  England.  France,  Germany,  etc.  We 
luTebad  ihlrty-flve  year*'  expertenoe* 

Patents  obtained  tbnmgb  us  are  noticed  In  the  Sn- 
XTTinc  AMERICAN.  This  larfse  and  splendid  lllus- 
tnted  weekly  paper.$3«20ayear,shows  tho  Process 
of  Science,  Is  very  Interesting,  and  has  an  enori!:'.  un 
circulation.  Adcfress  MUNN  &  CO.,  Pater.t  Solici- 
tors. Pub's,  of  Scientific  American,  87  Park  Row, 
New  Tork.     Hand  book  about  Patents  free. ^ 
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MieeiiSOPES,  TELESCOPES; 

FIELD  GLASSES, 
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MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS, 
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Including 
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EsTABUSHBD  BY  CHRISTOPHER  SOWER,  1738. 
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530  MARKET  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 
The  Normal  Educational  Series  of  Text-Books. 

Dk.  Bkook's  Normal  Mathematical  Coursb  :  Griffin's  Natural  Philosofhy. 
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19  Bond  Street^ 
NEWTORIL 


25  Washington  Si 
CNICMO. 


This  great  work  is  beyond  coqnparison  superior  in  its 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  character  to  all  similar  works. 
The  contributors  are  the  most  distinguished  and  orisiaal 
thinkers  and  writers  of  the  present  and  of  the  past.  This 
issue  is  the  ninth  revision  in  a  space  of  over  one  hundred 
years  since  its  inception,  and  this  reprint — a  copy  in 
every  particular  of  tne  British  ediuon — is  the  best  and 
cheapest  work  ever  oflTered  to  the  American  people.  The 
articles  are  wriuen  in  a  most  attractive  style,  and  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  each  volume  is  one-third  greatei 
per  volume  than  in  any  other  cvdopaedia  sold  at  tfase 
same  rates.  The  work  contains  thousands  of  engraving 
on  steel  and  wood,  and  is  printed  from  entirely  new  type 
made  expressly  for  it.  It  will  be  comprised  in  tWWIty- 
one  imperial  octavo  volumes. 

SOLD    ONIiT   BT   SUBSCRIPTION. 
Fob  Specimen  Pages  Apply  to  thb  Publishbbs. 


Sxtra  Cloth,  per  vol.,  $6.00 :  Library  Laatkt r, 
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I 
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ALFRED  LOWRY  &  BRO., 
5Vrf  >o,  Secoml  Street , 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Albion  and 
Entire  Wheat  Flour. 


HARTNACK   HI€ROS€IOP£S. 


CorreBpondenoe  •oUoited. 
Catalogues  on  Applioation. 


The    Hartnack    Microscopes    and    Objectives 

acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  experts,  as  the  best  instraments  in  the  world 

for 
Histological,  Botanical  and  other  Scfentlflc  Research, 
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made  of  the  best  kiln-dried  white- wood,  wholly  by  skilled  mechanica.  The  tck 
toeads  cannot  oome  in  contact  with  the  board  ;  and  the  corering  is  «o  erenly  Uk 
«iri??*^i^  fastened  as  to  make  it  the  most  effecUve  and  serviceable  eraser  t^ 
onerod  to  the  public. 

^««L*l*?  ***®"  thoroujthly  proved  by  long  trial.  Superintendents  and  teacher 
concur  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  in  use.— ^  sample  by  wotT,  12  cU. 

GEORGE   A.    SMITH   &    CO., 

149  A  Tretnont  Street,  Boston,^  Mass* 
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RELIABLE  BUSINESS  iEN  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AND  VICINITY. 


Jho.  GitL  WiLLiTS,  John  Gill,  Jr., 

J.  MuxRAY  Bacon,  Morris  W.  Stroud. 

QUAKER  CITY  OIL  CO. 

REFINERS  OF  PETROLEUM,  NEW  PROCESS. 

QUAKER    CITY  ^^<^iU'' 

Office,  9  N.  FRONT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 

E.    B.    RICHIE, 

No.  418  N.  THIRD    STREET, 
Philadelphia. 

MaMtf/acturtr 

LEATHER  BELTING  AND  FIRE  HOSE. 

No.  912    SANSOM    STREET, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CHEMIST  AND   ASSAYER. 

Gold,  Silver,  Iron  and  other  Ores.    Water  Analysis. 


;      EVANS  &  YARNALL, 
|No.  252  S.  FRONT  STREET,  PHILA. 

Reliable  Head  Light  Oil  and 

Ready  Mixed  Paints, 
At  Loufe9i  Market  Bates, 

4^  Circulais  mailed  on  request. 

i  WARRINGTON    &  TRIMBLE. 

APOTHECARIES, 

.  N.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Callowhill  Sts., 
;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Superior  Indelible  Ink  and  Toilet  Articles. 

THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

ATTOJtVBY'AT'-LAW^ 

No.  700  ARCH  STREET, 

Philadelphia. 

Collections,  Settlement  of  Estates,  and  Conveyancing. 
Specialties. 


BRYANT  &  STRATTON, 

BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 

108  S.   TENTH    ST.,   PHILAD'A. 

Careful  training  in  business  branches,  forms  and  customs. 
OPEN   ALL  THE  YEAR. 


WILLIAM    H.    PILE, 

No.  422   WALNUT  ST., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^OOK    AND    Jofl   J^RINTER. 


WM.    H.    MOON, 

NURSERYMAN    AND     FLORIST, 

OLEKWOOD    NUBaSBIXS, 

MORRISVILLE,    BUCKS    CO,.    PA. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  trec< 

and  plants  in  the  Union. 
4^  Catalogues  free  on  application. 


J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON, 

STOCK   BROKER, 
No.  1  Stock   Exchange, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


F.    S.    HICKMAN, 

STEAM-POWER 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


ASK  YOUR   GROCER   FOR 

DEVOE'S     BRILLIANT    OIL, 

THB  8AFB8T  AITD   BJS8T, 

R.  J.  Allen,  Son  &  Co. 

w.  c.  wheller, 

book:  biitx)et?.. 

No.  152  S.  THIRD  STREET, 

Opposite  the  Exchange,  Philad'a.    (Room  4  ) 
•Old  books  rebound.    Jobbing  and  Pamphlet  work 
promptly  attended  to. 


The  finest  and  most  complete  Printing  House  outside 
of  the  large  cities.  Facilities  for  work  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  nothing  but  first-class  work  executed,  estimates 
cheerfully  furnished,  and  all  orders  promptly  executed. 


EDWARD  C.  JONES  &  CO., 

CITY    HALL   DRUG   STORE, 

S.  E.  COR.  FIFTEENTH  &  MARKET  STS., 

SraciALTY,  Philadelphia. 

«*  RAT  and  XKBaOT  BXTSBmNATOBS." 
6 


gustavus  golze, 

53a    ARCH    STREEt  PHILADELPHI.V 
PLAIN  and  JFA8MIONABLJB 

T^ILOK.- 

W  PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 


MOSS    &    CO., 
Blank  Book  Manufactur^rn 


AND 

STATIONERS, 


No.  432    CHESTNUT   STREET,   PHILA. 
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HAV^ERFORD  COLLEGE. 

■  ■  • 

FACULTY. 

THOMAS    CHASE,  LL.D., Pres't  and  Prof.  Philology  and  Literature. 

PLINY    EAKLE    CHASE,  LL.D.,       .     .  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Logic. 

ISAAC   8HARPLESS,  S.  B., Professor  of  'Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

ALLEN    C.  THOMAS,  A.  B.,        ....  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  History. 

LYMAN    BEECHER    HALL,  Ph.D.,       .  Professor  of  Chembtry  and  Physics. 

FRANCIS    G.  ALLIN80N,  Ph.  D.,      .      .  Ass't  Professpr  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

JOSEPH    RHOADS,  Jr.,  A.B.,        .     .      .  instructor  in  Natund  History. 

SAMUEL   BRUN,S.B., instructor  in  French. 

ALFRED  GREELY  LADD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

CHARLES  ^L  BURNS,  Jr.,       ....  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

WILLIAM    HENRY    COLLINS,  S.B.,    .  Assistant  in  the  Observatoo'. 

WALTER    FERRIS    PRICE,  A.  B.,     .      .  Assistant  in  the  Library. 

9 

HAVERFORD  COLLEGE  ia  situated  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R,,  nine  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  on  a  tract  of  215  acres,  60  acres  of  which,  are  laid  out  in  ornamental 
grounds.    The  situation  is  unusually  beautiful  and  healthful. 

Barclay  Hall,  a  large  granite  building,  finished  in  1877,  gives  to  the  students 
private  bed  rooms  and  pleasant  studies. 

There  are  two  Courses,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific.  In  the  Classical,  Latin 
is  required  throughout,  while  Greek  and  Mathematics  are  elective  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  course.  In  the  Scientific,  Greek  is  omitted,  and  Latin  ia  required  through  the  first 
year  only.  A  limited  number  of  elective  studies  are  arranged  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  so  that  students  can  choose  such  as  are  adapted  to  their  wants. 

The  Library  contains  over  13,000  well  selected  volumes.  Care  is  taken  to  exclude 
books  of  fiction  ami  injurious  literature.  The  books  may  be  freely  used,  and  a  full  card 
catalogue  fsicilitates  reference.    The  best  foreign  and  American  Periodicals  are  taken. 

The  Observatory  is  the  best  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  Students  in 
Astronomy  have  more  practice  with  the  instruments  than  in  almost  any  other  College  in 
the  countrj'. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  ^ves  ample  facilities  for  experimental  work.  Each 
student  is  furnished  with  his  own  table  and  implements,  and  may,  if  he  so  elect,  take  an 
advanced  course  in  Analysis.         ' 

The  Physical  Apparatus  is  extensive  and  varied. 

EvEisiNa  Lectures  by  the  College  Professors  and  specialists  from  elsewhere  are 
frequently  given. 


instructor, 

Hargent,  has  direction  of  it,  and  gives  systematic  instruction,  based  upon  caremi  personal 
examination,  to  each  student  desiring  it.  Grounds  especially  prepared  for  cricket,  foot 
ball,  ba&e  ball,  lawn  tennis  and  other  games. 

In  the  Discipline,  the  officers  endeavor  to  promote  habits  of  dilig^ce,  order  and 
regularity.  Private  admonition  and  apneals  to  the  good  sense  and  conscientious  feeling 
of  the  students,  are  the  means  most  conndently  reliea  on. 

The  Price  of  Board  and  Tuition  is  $425  per  annum.  A  limited  number  of  annual 
scholarships  are  granted,  to  assist  meritorious  students,  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  meet  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  education. 

For  Catalogues  and  information,  address, 

Prof.  Allen  C.  Thomas, 

Haverford  College  P.  0., 

MontgomeryCoT,  Pa. 

y  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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ASTRONOMY, 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  GENERAL  READERS. 


— BV — 


ISAAC    SHARPLESS,  Prof.  G.    M.  PHILIPS. 

Professor  e/  MathtmaHct  and  Astronomy,  Principal  State  Normal  Sckwl,  Wni 

Hazer/ord  College.  Chester,  Pa. 


The  prominent  features  of  this  work  are  : — 
I. — Its  clear  explanations  of  abstruse  matters,  adapting  it  to  use  in  schools. 
2. — Its  inchision  of  the  most  recent  results  of  astronomical  observations  and  study. 
J. — Its  explanation  of  the  methods  of  making  observations,  so  that  students  may  become  interested 

watchers  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens. 
4. — Its  many  beautiful  and  suggestive  illustrations. 

Liberal  terms  for  introduction.     Copies  sent  for  examination^  with  view  to  usi 
in  schools y  postage  paid y  on  receipt  of  6j  cents.     Correspondence  invited.     Address, 

J.  B.   LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

No8.  715  and  717  Market  Street,  JPMiad^a. 


PURE  LliERIA  PALM  OIL  SOAP. 

Unequailed  a>s  a  Toilet,  Bath,  Stiaving  and  Tooth  Soap. 

EDWARD  S.  MORRIS,  Manufacturer, 

OFFICE,  No.  6  S.  Merrick  St.,  Pl^ladelphia,  Pa. 
This  soap  is  entirely  free  from  all  other  Oils,  Animal  fats.  Rosin  and  artificial  rerfume. 

ITROM   THE   PRESmBNT   OF  GIRABI>    COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Morris.  Philadelphia,  June  8,  i88t. 

Dear  air:— I  have  used  your  Soap,  manufactured  from  Pure  Palm  Oil,  and  have  found  it  excellent  for  shawng. 
and  for  cleansing  the  skin  and  teeth.  It  has  the  pleasant  aroma  of  the  fresh  Oil,  and  i»  free  from  the  odors  vitn 
which  perfumers  conceal  the  rancidity  of  their  Oils. 

When  purchasers  of  this  Soap  learn  of  the  literary  and  industrial  schools  you  are  establishing  in  Liberia,  for  the 
education  of  African  children,  they  will  use  the  Soap  with  increased  pleasure.  _,. 

feesjictfully  yours,  WM.  H.  ALLEN. 


iKitzjk  PAZ.BK  on.. 

ED\A^ARD   S.   MORRIS,  Manufacturer. 

This  Oil,  pure,  fresh  and  sweet,  Is  bottled  and  hermetically  sealed  in  Liberia.  It  is  a  highly  valued  apnlicatior 
for  CHAPPED  HANDS  and  LIPS,  ABRASIONS  OF  THE  SKIN,  BURNS,  CHAFES,  BRUISfeS,  and 
almost  all  SKIN  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Adams  Express  Co.  will  deliver  single  bottles  of  this  Oil  to  almost  any  part  or  section  of  the  United  States, 
charging  the  receiver  only  35  cts.  freight,  as  per  contract  with  Edw'd  S.  Morris. 

BOUND    VOLUMES    OF    "THE    STUDENT." 


We  have  on  hand  a  number  of  copies  of  Volume  I.  of  "  The  Student,"  neatly  and  strongly 
bound  in  half- roan.  These  contain  342  pages  of  reading  matter,  including  articles  by  many  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  They  also  contain  the  proceedings  of  the 
Eastern  Department  Educational  Conference  in  full,  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Home 
Culture  of  Philadelphia,  an  interesting  discussion  by  a  number  of  parents  and  teachers  conceraing 
the  proper  kind  of  literature  for  children,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  of  value,  nearly  all 
written  by  Friends  for  Friends.  Every  member  of  the  Society  who  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
F^ducational  movements  of  the  day  should  have  a  copy. 

Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  the  receipt  of  $1.00. 

To  any  one  sending  us  unbound  Copies  of  Volume  I.  complete,  and  75  cents  in  postage  stamps, 
we  will  forward  a  bound  copy. 

Address,  "THE  STUDENT," 

Weettcwn  P.  O^Chester  Co.,  P». 

.     }5  _:gitizedby  V3  _   -^-- 


JTJST   ISSTJBID. 


A   Geographical  Header. 

A  Collection  of  Geographical  Descriptions  and  Explanations,  from  the  best 

Writers  in  English  Literature.     Classified  and  Arranged  to 

meet  the  wants  of  Geographical  Students. 

By    JAMES    JAHONNAT. 

It  is  original  and  unique  in  concep-  It  is  not  simply  a  collection  of  dry  sta- 
tion and  execution.  tistics  and  outline  descriptions,  but  vivid 
It  is  varied  in  style,  and  treats  of  narrations  of  great  literary  merit,  that 
every  variety  of  geographical  topic,  convey  useful  information  and  pro- 
It  supplements  the  geographical  mote  general  culture, 
text-books,  and,  by  giving  additional  It  conforms  to  the  philosophic  ideas 
interest  to  the  study,  it  leads  the  pupil  upon  which  the  new  education  is  based, 
to  more  extensive  geographical  reading  Its  selections  are  from  the  best  stand- 
and  research.  ard  authorities. 

A  sample  copy,  for  examination,  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  to  any  teacher  or  school-officer, 
on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

IT  IS  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


R.  &  J.  BECK, 

MANUFAOTUEING   OPTICIANS, 
1016  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES,  TELESCOPES, 

MAGNIFIERS,  SPY  GLASSES, 

OPERA  GLASSES,  FIELD  GLASSES, 

THERMOMETERS,  BAROMETERS, 

STEREOSCOPES,  GRAPHOSCOPES, 

SPECTACLES,  EYE  GLASSES, 

COMPASSES,  PEDOMETERS, 

ARTIFICIAL   EYES, 

MAGIC   LANTERNS. 
The  BEST  GOODS  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Send   for   illustrated   Price  List,  which  will  be 
mailed  Free, 

Xention  this  Joarxud. 

Dinitizpd  hv  VnOOQ  I C 


Now  ready,  i8mo,  flexible  cloth,  25  cents,  post- 
paid, , 

A  MANUAL  OF 

Misused  JVords^ 

Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Alford,  Freeman, 
Hamerton,  Mill,  Moon,  White,  and  many  others. 

The  latest  Q.  P.  INDEXES  are : 

[No.  v.,  price  (cloth,  post-paid)  $3.00.]  A 
general  index  to  The  Eclectic  Magazine,  and 
to  vols.  37-1 48  of  The  Living  Age.  [No.  VI., 
price  j$2.oo.]  Index  to  whole  series  of  Scrib- 
ner*8  Monthly. 

[No.  VII.,  price  $1.00.]  ANNUAL  INDEX 
for  1880-81,  to  Atlantic,  Eclectic,  Harpers', 
International,  Lippincott's,  Living  Age,  and 
Nation. 

Also,  in  flexi])le  cloth,  red  edges,  ^2.25,  post- 
paid, the  Annual  volume  of 

The  Monograph. 

A  serial  collection  of  Indexed  essays,  endjrac- 
mg  the  best  articles  on  historical  topics,  by  the 
ablest  American,  English,  French,  and  German 
authors,  including  E.  L.  Godkin,  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son,  Henr)'  Adams,  E.  A.  Freeman,  J.  R.  Seeley, 
Karl  Hillebrand,  Goldwin  Smiih,  J.  Morley,  \V. 
Bagehot,  Sainte-Beuve,  etc.,  etc.)  Published 
Forinightly,  at  $2  per  year. 

Q.  P.  INDEX,  Publisher,  Bangor,  Maine. 


The  Qlrard  Life  Insuisei, 
Aaauity  and  Trast  Go.j 


rxxi^j9JEr.c»f*jB'XA. 


2020  Chestnut  Street 

Insures  Lives,  Granto  Annuities, 

Acts  as  fixvcutor.  Administrator, 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Committee  or  ReceivcTf 
And  Receives  Deposits  on  Interest 


Incorporated  1836. 

Capital,  $450,000. 


Cliarttr  FerpetasL 

Surplus,  1827,33s. 


(By  Report  of  State  Insurance  Department,  1880.) 
President ^  Thomas  Ridgway, 

Vice- President y  John  B.  GarreIt, 

Treasurer^  Henky  Tatnall, 

Actuary^  William  P.  Hvsrw 


A.  J.  Reach. 


B.  F.  Shibb. 


A.  J.  REACH  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


ImfX)rters,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Cricket, 
Lawn  Tennis,  Biise  Ball,  Foot  Ball,  Boating,  Bicycling, 
Skate,  Gymnasium  Goods,  &c. 


\ 


We  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of  out-door  Games. 
We  are  the  only  house  in  the  .Slate  that  makes  a  specialty 
in  the  abuve  line.  Orders  by  mail  carefully  attended 
to;  goods  sent  C.  O.  D.  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Any 
goods  not  satisfactory  can  be  returned  and  the  money 
will  be  refunded. 

Illustrated  price  list  mailed  free  on  application. 


Phila. 


Store,  No.  23  S.  Sth  St.  \ 

l\ictortj^  No.  52^4  North  Si. 9  j 

N.  B.— Rackets  re-strung,  Tennis  Shoes  rc-solcd,  Cricket 
Bats  rc-liandlcd  and  re-wrappcd.  /-"^  T 
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^"CoNteNtsTC 


EDITORIALS:— Volume  III— Lists  of  Text  Rjoks— John  Ford— Temperance- 
Summer  Reading— Open  (Juesiions— Signed  Articles- Notices, 
THE    PROVIDENCE    COXFERENCE,  .        .        .        .     haac  SharpUss, 
THE    EARLHAM    CONFERENCE,  .        ;        .        .     Pliny  E.Chase, 

SCIENCE    AND    CLASSICS, Jlenry  N.  Hoxie, 

SPELLING. P., 

CTICAL    EDUCATION, Richard B.  Hazard,  yr., 

CERNING    DIAGRAMS. Otar Us  Potts, 

['EACH    GEOGRAPHY,  (Selected,)     . 

KVELOPMENT    OF    MOTHERS,      . 

SPELING    REFORM    ASSOCIATION,       .     J,  Jranklin  Davis, 

ES. 


IOCem; 
A NUMBER 


U  TEST  and  BEST  SER/ES  of  TEXT  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED    BY 

Porter  &  Coates. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Retail  Prices. 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC,  by  Albert  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D.     Principal 

of  Central  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,         .  .  .        .50 

COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC,  by  Albert  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D.,  .  •        -75 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA,  by  Thomas  K.  Brown.     Teacher  of  Mathe- 
matics at  West  town  School,  .  .  .  .  ,1.25 
Designed  as  a  first  book  of  Algebra  for  all  classes  of  Students  in  Schools  and  Academies. 
ELEMENTARY    PLANE    GEOMETRY,  by  Isaac  Sharpless,   Prof,  of 

Mathematics,  Haverford  College,     .  .  .  .  ,        .90 

ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY,  by  I.  Sharpless,      1.20 
GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGONOMETRY,  by  Isaac  Sharpless,     .  .      1.50 

TREATISE  ON  SURVEYING,  by  John  Gummere,  A.  M.,         .  .      2.00 

The  most  thorough  and  practical  treatise  on  the  Science  published. 


NORMAL    READERS. 

By  a.  N.  raub.  Ph.  D. 


RAUB'S 

Normal  First  Reader,     . 
"       Second    *' 
''       Third      " 
"       Fourth    " 
"       Fifth      *' 

BUCKWALTER'S    SPELLERS. 

PRIMARY  SPELLING  BOOK,  by  Geoffrey  Buckwalter, 

Containing  only  familiar  words  in  well-graded  lessons,  a  number  of  them  being  in  script. 

Beautifully  illustrated. 
COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK,  by  Geoffrey  Buckwalter, 
Containing,  among  other  new  features,  Alphabetical  Lists  of  over  one  thousand  words  often 

mispronounced,  also,  Rules  for  Spelling,  a  chapter  on  Punctuation,  Dictation  Exercises, 

and  many  new  words  under  their  appropriate  heads. 


.20 
.40 
•50 

.90 


.20 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH,  by  A.  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D., 

A  practical  course  of  Language  Lessons  and  Elementary  Grammar. 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  by  A.  N.  Raub,  Ph.D., 

SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY,  by  R.  J.  Dunglison,  M.  D.,    . 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  by  Thos.  R.  Baker,  Ph.D., 

These  are  entirely  new  works,  and  their  intrinsic  merit,  as  well  as  the  well-known  ability 
of  the  authors,  will  assure  them  a  prominent  place  among  text-books  on  these  important 
subjects. 

GREEK  MYTHOLOGY  SYSTEMATIZED,  by  S.  A.  Scull,     . 

This  book  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  the  clear  and  logical  arrangement  of  the  subject, 
as  well  as  the  admirable  tables  arranged  according  to  Hesiod's  Theogony,  cannot  fail 
to  make  it  the  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  ever  published, 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  NATIONAL  ECONOMY,  by  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson,  Prof,  of  Social  Science  in  the  University  of  Penna., 

This  work  is  now  used  as  a  text-book  in  many  of  the  most  prominent  Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies throughout  the  country. 

FORTBR  ft  COATES  publish  many  more  valuable  Sohool  and  CoUese  Tezt-Booka,  and  Taooheis'  " 
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EDITORIALS. 

It  seeuid  but  a  short  time  since  we  were  looking  over  the  pages  of  Vol. 
I.  of  "The  Student,"  and  trying  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  as  to 
the  propriety  of  attempting  a  second  year  of  the  experiment.  Now  we 
are  called  upon  to  decide  again  as  to  the  future  existence  of  the  journal. 
A  slight  comparison  must  convince  all  that  the  volume  just  closed  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  its  predecessor,  in  variety  of  contents,  in  size 
and  in  mechanical  execution.  While  we  readily  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  "  The  Student"  must  be  continued,  it  is  useless  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  things  discouraging  as  well  as  encouraging  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  case. 

We  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  liberal  response  made  to  our  re- 
quests for  contributions.  To  an  extent  exceeding  our  expectations,  the 
writers  of  the  Society,  and  some  beyond  it,  have  given  "  The  Student" 
the  benefit  of  their  opinions,  experience  and  literary  ability.  To  these 
we  express  our  obligations,  and  should  be  culpably  wanting  did  w^e  not 
ascribe  to  their  efforts  much  of  whatever  success  "  The  Student"  has 
achieved.  Some  of  these  have  given  us  their  time  and  energy,  which  to 
themselves  might  have  been  more  profitably  spent.  Some  of  them  have 
used  our  pages — very  willingly  on  our  part — as  a  medium  to  gain  for 
themselves  the  drill  necessary  for  still  better  work  in  the  future.  Some 
we  suppose  have  contributed  as  a  personal  favor  to  the  editors,  or  to  help 
the  paper ;  but  most  because  they  had  views  which  they  thought  our 
subscribers  ought  to  hear.  But  whatever  the  motive,  contributions  have 
been  forwarded  so  as  to  fill  the  monthly  issues  in  a  way  which  is  very 
unusual  in  educational  journals,  and,  we  apprehend,  unique,  in  the  fact 
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that  it  has  been  without  money  compensation  to  the  writers.  The  mat- 
ter which  we  have  selected  from  exchanges  and  other  sources,  as  post^i- 
ble  material  for  our  pages,  remains  almost  untouched.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  to  our  mind  argues  that  "The  Student"  has  supplied 
in  some  degree  an  actual  need  of  the  community  in  which  it  circulate, 
and  that  its  suspension  would  be  a  loss. 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  literary  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
paper,  we  do  not  find  so  much  encouragement  Plainly  speaking,  "The 
Student"  can  be  only  an  experiment,  not  a  permanently  establishe<l 
journal,  while  fts  list  of  subscribers  is  so  limited.  The  income  is  so  small 
as  to  entail  upon  us  the  double  duty  of  publishing  as  well  as  editing  the 
paper.  Under  such  circumstances  it  becomes  a  question  sa  to  how  long 
we  will  be  justified  in  attempting  to  conduct  an  educational  journal  lor 
the  Society.  We  have  been  liberally  assisted  in  the  past,  but  do  not  and 
cannot  count  upon  this  as  a  regular  thing. 

The  only  future  we  can  see  for  "  The  Student"  is  in  an  enlarged  cir- 
culation. Could  we  double  our  list  of  subscribers,  the  simplest  solution 
of  the  question  of  its  continued  existence  would  have  been  attained. 
Our  present  subscribers  could  do  much  toward  this  by  a  little  effort  in 
their  particular  neighbourhoods.  Those  who  are  able  may  to  good  ad- 
vantage present  a  year's  subscription  to  some  who  may  not  have  known 
"  The  Student,"  and  to  whom  it  would  be  a  welcome  visitor.  Any 
effort  expended  in  these  ways  will  enlarge  the  audience  to  which  the 
paper  speaks,  and  in  every  way  increase  its  usefulness. 

Send  us  the  names  of  those  who  are  known  to  be  iuterest^^d  in  educa- 
tion. We  will  mail  specimen  copies  to  all  such.  Let  the  lists  include 
active  teachers  and  members  of  school  committees,  of  course,  but  not 
these  alone.  Let  us  know  all  who  are  thoughtful  upon  the  subject  of  the 
training  of  the  young  before,  during  and  after  the  school  age.  Next  let 
us  have  the  names  of  all  who  are  capable  of  being  aroused  to  an  interest. 
Add  such  as  have  aspirations  toward  an  intellectual  atmosphere  in  their 
daily  lives.  An  acquaintance  with  "  The  Student"  will  not  injure,  and 
may  benefit  them. 

The  prospectus  of  Volume  III.  and  bound  volunies,  will  be  found 
among  our  advertising  pages. 


We  print  in  this  number  in  our  advertising  columns  a  number  of  lists 
of  text -books  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  school  publishing  houses  of 
the  country.  Changes  in  t€Xt  books  should  not  be  hastily  made,  but  it 
is  often  an  advantage  to  introduce  the  ideas  of  a  new  book  with  a  school. 
It  is  also  good  for  a  teacher  to  go  over  just  as  many  text  books  as  poFsi- 
ble,  and  cull  out  the  best  points  of  all  to  use  in  class  instruction.  6oob« 
for  examination  are  cheap,  and  catalogues  cost  nothing,  and  we  wonUl 
recommend  some  of  our  teaches  to  put  themselves  into  communication 
with  the  publishers  advertising  with  us. 
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One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  teacher  is  to  acquire  that  perfect 
command  over  self,  which  is  necessary  to  the  successful  management  of 
others.  The  man  of  strong  passions  and  feelings  is  the  man  who  maken 
the  best  teacher,  if  he  acquires  over  them  a  sufficient  control.  The  self- 
training  which  such  a  man  can  receive  and  the  success  which  springs 
from  it,  are  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  case  of  John  Ford,  an  English 
Friend,  who  died  in  1875,  having  given  a  long  life  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. A  little  volume  of  his  memoirs  has  recently  been  published,  with 
some  reminiscences  of  him  by  his  scholars.  One  of  these,  which  may 
give  some  insight  into  his  influence,  is  as  follows : 

I  was  indeed  grieved  to  hear  of  dear  John  Ford's  death,  though  I  do 
not  know  why  we  should  grieve  that  one  like  him  should,  after  finishing 
a  long  and  useful  life,  be  taken  to  his  reward.  For  myself  I  feel  I  can- 
not tell  how  much  I  owe  to  him.  Whatever  I  may  do  will  be  largely 
owing  to  the  training  he  gave  me  at  York.  He  had  in  a  most  wonderful 
way  the  faculty  of  exciting  enthusiasm  in  boys,  and  giving  them  a 
healthy,  honest  and  manlv  tone,  teaching  them  to  look  at  life  as  a  thing 
in  which  there  was  something  to  do,  and  that  something  had  to  be  done 
well  and  courageously.  It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  depth  of  his 
influence  in  forming  tne  minds  of  the  present  generation.  I  for  one  shall 
always  hold  him  in  afiectionate  remembrance. 

The  volume  bears  the  imprint  of  Wm.  Sessions,  York,  England. 

Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  there  are  signs  of  fresh  vitality  in  the 
temperance  movement.  Legislation  has  been  tried,  and  except  in  cer- 
tain localities,  has  succeeded  but  indifferently.  Societies  have  been  tried, 
and  always  serve  to  make  strenuous  advocates  for  reform  out  of  such  as 
join  them,  but  produce  little  effect  upon  the  masses.  Other  agencies, 
generally  corrective,  have  been  tried  and  have  produced  untold  good  in 
individual  cases ;  but  the  rumseller's  business  is  as  profitable  and  popu- 
lar as  ever.  Now  the  educators  are  moving  to  attack  the  question.  In 
more  than  one  State-Teachers'  Association  this  year  papers  have  been 
read  and  earnest  discussions  listened  to,  pointing  unmistakably  to  an 
agitation  in  the  common  schools  of  the  land.  We  have  spoken  before  of 
text-books  having  been  prepared  for  use  in  schools.  Proper  education 
of  the  masses,  as  to  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  total  prohibition  of 
the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  drinks,  are  the  two  possible  preventives. 
There  is  hope  in  the  bare  suggestion  of  the  latter  being  supplemented 
and  enforced  by  the  former  method. 

The  rage  for  "  summer  reading"  increases.  The  attention  of  publish- 
ers, the  shelves  of  booksellers  and  the  time  of  reviewers  are  alike  occu- 
pied with  a  kind  of  literature  which  by  general  consent  is  reckoned  too 
trifling  for  other  seasons  of  the  year.  This  is  thrust  upon  the  notice  of 
travellers  at  every  turn,  and  so  assiduously  offered  at  the  stores  that  it 
seems  little  else  is  sold.  The  tendency  manifested  of  late  years  to  crowd 
all  the  work  into  one  part  of  the  year  and  the  recreation  into  another  part, 
may  have  some  argument  in  its  favor.  If  it  carries  the  provision  that 
sensible,  serious  books  shall  be  read  only  at  stated  seasons,  and  worth- 
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less  trash  exclusively  at  others,  then  it  is  surely  open  to  objection.  A 
change  of  topic  is  often  sufficient  rest.  We  suggest  that  those  who  go 
*' summering''  should  take  a  supply  of  good  reading  with  them,  with 
which  to  ward  off  the  temptation  to  intellectual  dissipation.  Let  them 
be  chosen  advisedly  from  some  of  the  many  literary  fields  which  have 
been  untouched  during  the  busier  season.  While  recreation,  in  a  proper 
sense,  is  both  allowable  and  right,  no  philosopher  has  yet  shown  that 
utter  dissipation  of  the  mental  energies  is  useful  at  any  time. 


It  is  said  of  Dr.  Arnold  that  "each  morning,  every  question  was  to 
him  an  open  question."  It  is  one  of  our  greater  faults  to  settle  too 
hastily  and  adhere  too  unyieldingly  to  the  many  questions  that  arise  in 
our  educational  work.  Circumstances  must  change  all  policies,  and 
upset  all  old  customs.  The  tendency  to  settlement  which  usually  comes 
on  a  man  when  he  passes  his  age  of  aggressiveness,  will  bind  him  down 
to  the  sentiments  and  methods  of  the  last  generation,  unless  he  resists  it. 
Men  of  middle  life  often  oppose  the  conservatism  of  their  elders,  but 
they  forget  that  they  too  will  be  outgrown  in  time,  and  there  is  no  chance 
to  save  the  usefulness  of  such  a  teacher  or  committee  man,  except  for  him 
to  keep  in  the  list  of  *'  open  questions  "  in  his  own  mind  many  things 
which  he  has  striven  with  success  to  settle  in  the  past. 


We  are  frequently  reminded  by  our  readers  that  they  prefer  signed 
articles  in  "The  Student."  The  editors  also  prefer  it,  and  again  ui^e 
upon  our  contributors  that  they  should  always  sign  their  articles,  for  the 
information  of  the  editors  themselves,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 
and  also  unless  there  are  strong  reasons  to  the  contrar}',  allow  their  names 
to  accompany  their  articles.  We  refrain  from  making  a  positive  rule  in 
the  case,  since  non-professional  writers  certainly  have  a  right  to  remain 
incognito,  if  they  desire  it.  A  general  practice  of  signing  articles  would 
be  equally  fair  to  all,  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  our  pages,  and 
we  think,  would  injure  none. 

As  James  S.  Lippincott  and  Henry  N.  Hoxie,  both  quote  Dr.  Barnard 
in  support  of  their  opposite  conclusions,  it  would  be  well  for  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested,  to  refer  to  the  article  in  question, — an  account 
of  an  "Ideal  School"  which  will  be  found  on  pp.  69-68  of  "The  An- 
nual Report  of  the  President  of  Columbia  College,  June  6, 1881." 


The  year  for  most  of  our  subscribers  expires  with  this  number.  We 
will  be  glad  to  receive  prompt  payments  for  Volume  III.  Those  wish- 
ing to  discontinue  should  notify  us  at  once. 

We  have  decided  to  issue  but  eleven  numbers  in  Volume  HI.  A 
number  will  be  omitted  about  the  mid-summer  of  1883.  We  apprehend 
that  most  of  our  readers  will  not  feel  the  loss,  and  it  will  be  a  relief  to 
the  editors. 
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THE  PROVIDENCE  CONFERENCE. 

The  Educational  Conference  of  the  Eastern  Department  met  at 
Friends'  School,  Providence,  at  2  o'clock  on  5th-day,  6th  mo.  29th, 
and  continued  in  session  till  noon  on  7th-day.  The  President  being 
absent,  Augustine  Jones  was  elected  to  preside.  Allen  C.  Thomas 
was  Secretary. 

Among  those  taking  part  in  the  proceedings,  were  Augustine  Jones, 
Thomas  J.  Battey,  Seth  K.Gifford,  Walter  8.  Header,  of  Providence 
School ;  Charles  H.  Jones,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Henry  T.  Wood,  of 
New  Bedford ;  Sarah  Marble,  Isaac  O.  Winslow  and  Samuel  Austen, 
of  Providence ;  Thomas  Chase,  Allen  C.  Thomas  and  Isaac  Sharp- 
less,  of  Haverford  ;  Henry  Hartshorne,  Mary  R.  Haines,  and  John 
H.  Dillingham,  of  Philadelphia;  Henry  Wood,  of  John  Hopkins 
University ;  Charles  S.  Crosman,  of  Washington,  and  Franklin  S. 
Blair,  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Sessions  were  held  in  Alumni  Hall  at  the  School,  and  board 
was  furnished  those  from  a  distance  in  the  Institution,  thus  giving 
opportunity  for  social  and  business  gatherings  between  the  Scions, 
a  very  obvious  advantage  in  such  cases. 

Greetings  were  exchanged  with  the  Central  Department  Confer- 
ence, then  in  session  at  Richmond,  Indiana. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Isaac  O.  Winslow,  Principal  of  a 
Public  Grammar  School,  in  Providence,  on  **The  present  needs  of 
our  educational  methods."  The  paper  went  over  the  whole  ground  of 
primary  education,  referring  principally  to  the  public  schools. 
Too  much  time  was  given  to  some  studies  and  not  enough  to  others, 
school  buildings  ought  to  be  made  airy  and  convenient,  without  too 
much  ornament  or  expense,  the  teachers  ought  to  be  prepared  es- 
pecially for  their  work,  physical  culture  should  be  provided  for, 
Boards  of  Directors  should  not  take  from  teachers  the  power  to  in- 
flict corporal  punishment,  but  it  should  be  used  sparingly.  Other 
practical  matters  were  touched  upon.* 

The  first  point  to  gain  much  attention  by  the  Conference,  was  the 
question  of  corporal  punishment.  The  general  opinion  expressed 
was  that  the  power  of  corporal  punishment  and  its  judicious  exer- 
cise were  good  things.  The  teacher  holds  the  place  of  the  parent, 
and  a  good  whipping  is  a  much  better  form  of  punishment  than 
expulsion,  which  is  a  virtual  confession  of  inability  to  govern,  and 
ofben  results  disastrously  to  the  individual.  It  appeared  however 
that  there  was  another  opinion  in  the  meeting  which  was  not  ex- 
pressed, which  at  a  later  cession,  showed  itself  by  the  adoption  of 
the  following  Resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  in  schools  is 
a  question  of  too  great  importance  to  the  moral  training  of  the 
young  to  be  passed  over  without  careful  and  weighty  consideration, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  further 

*  This  f>aper  and  others,  we  presume  will  be  published  in  full  by  the  Associa- 
tion, in  the  proceedings.     They  are  worthy  of  careful  perusal. 
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Resolved,  That  we  appoint  a  committee  to  give  to  the  subject  the 
needful  attention,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their  deliberations  at 
the  next  Conference. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Thomas,  Richard  M.  Jones,  Mary  Anna  Balderston, 
Charles  H.  Jones,  and  Mary  M.  Hobbs,  were  appointed. 

The  discussion  was  then  turned  to  the  subject  of  Arithmetic,  by 
a  question  by  Amy  Collins,  whether  there  was  not  too  much  time 
given  to  instruction  in  it.  Charles  H.  Jones  thought  that  other 
subjects  were  worthy  of  more  attention  than  they  received  and  that 
part  of  the  time  spent  on  Arithmetic  might  be  diverted  to  them. 
Thomas  J.  Battey  did  not  believe  that  the  reason  of  the  rules 
of  Arithmetic  could  be  explained  to  children,  and  referred  to 
the  rule  for  inverting  the  divisor  when  dividing  a  fraction  by  a  frac- 
tion. Charles  S.  Crosman,  gave  an  explanation  of  this  rule  which 
he  had  found  entirely  clear  to  his  students.  Isaac  Sharpless  thought 
there  was  too  much  time  given  to  teaching  Arithmetic,  and  did  not 
believe  in  National  Arithmetics.  He  would  have  all  mathema- 
tical studies  taught  as  parts  of  a  system— the  methods  of  Alge- 
bra brought  in  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  very  early,  elementary 
Geometry,  and  the  elements  of  Trigonometry  and  Calculus,  when 
the  student  could  grasp  them  ;  that  the  whole  science  might  go  on 
together  and  any  method  used  which  would  obtain  the  results  most 
directly.  This  would  save  time  by  avoiding  duplication  of  work. 
There  was  no  series  of  text  books  adapted  to  this,  but  one  should 
be  written.  After  some  further  discussion  the  tenor  of  which  was 
that  too  much  time  is  now  generally  given  to  Arithmetic,  it  was 
agreed  to  appoint  a  committee  on  the  subject  of  teaching  elementary 
mathematics  and  the  means  of  simplifying  it.  The  names  to  serve 
on  this,  brought  forward  at  a  subsequent  session,  were  Isaac  Sharp- 
less,  John  M.  Potter,  Rebecca  M.  Thomas,  Anna  Woolman  and 
Charles  S.  Crosman. 

Fifth-day  evening,  a  paper  by  Seth  K.  Gifford  was  read,  on 
Classical  Studies.  They  were  commended,  as  sharpening  the  facul- 
ties, promoting  exactness  and  furnishing  a  broad  and  genial  culture. 
The  best  Euglish  authors  have  owed  much  to  the  influence  of  the 
great  minds  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  need  them  to  antagonize 
the  materialistic  and  utilitarian  tendencies  of  to  day,  which  threaten 
us  with  a  new  barbarism.  Hellenism  must  rescue  us  from  extreme 
Americanism.  As  President  Porter  has  said,  *  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  classical  culture.' 

Many  claim,  however,  that  the  actual  results  obtained  in  schools 
and  colleges  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  time  and  labor  expended. 
Very  few  college  graduates  continue  to  pursue  their  Greek  and 
Latin  studies.  If  so,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  commonly 
conducted  would  seem  to  be  at  fault.  There  is  too  much  of  dry 
grammar  ;  too  little  is  done  to  enable  the  student  to  read  and  enjoy 
classical  authors.  Especially  in  the  required  preparation  for  col- 
lege, nothing  arouses  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupil ;  the  kernel  is 
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hardly  made  accessible  through  the  shell.  There  should  be  more 
effort  to  show  the  student  how  to  help  himself,  and  thus  to  grow 
strong  and  eager  for  his  work. 

Thomas  Chase  agreed  with  these  views.  In  the  classics  we  hear 
the  still  living  voice  of  the  greatest  peoples  of  antiquity,  and  read 
their  thoughts,  arts,  laws,  and  customs.  They  furnish  the  most 
diverslBed  means  of  culture,  with  something  in  them  adapted  for 
every  different  mind.  Translation  and  composition,  in  simple  forms, 
and  with  liberal  aid  from  the  teacher,  should  begin  with  the  very 
first  lessons  in  grammar ;  even  speaking  may  be  a  frequent  exer- 
cise, as  in  the  modern  languages.  The  first  course  in  grammar 
should  be  confined  to  the  most  usual  forms  and  most  essential  rules. 
Photographs,  pictures,  casts,  and  models  will  be  valuable  in  illus- 
tration. Parallels  should  be  sought  in  modern  literature  and  his- 
tory. For  older  classes  he  had  found  translation  at  sight  into  Latin 
and  Greek  from  English,  as  well  as  the  reverse,  very  instructive 
and  interesting.  When  written  exercises  have  been  examined,  the 
whole  class  should  join  in  the  discussion  of  the  errors  found  and 
the  proper  correction  of  them.  Recitation  from  a  classical  author 
affords  one  of  the  most  useful  exercises  in  English  composition, — 
the  choice  of  the  best  words  in  our  own  language  to  express  the 
exact  shade  of  a  given  thought.  No  language  can  be  mastered 
without  hard  work,  but  the  enthusiasm  and  skill  of  the  teacher  may 
make  the  work  attractive. 

Henry  Wood,  referred  to  the  relations  existing  between  classical 
studies  and  the  study  of  the  English  language.  It  is  desirable  that 
teachers  of  the  classics  should  more  fully  recognize  these  than 
they  have  always  done. 

Allen  C.  Thomas  spoke  of  the  use  of  the  classics  to  illustrate  the 
history,  customs  and  geography  of  ancient  times  and  peoples ;  in 
fact  of  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  human  life. 

Charles  Crosman  would  have  a  due  proportion  of  time  given  to 
Greek  and  Latin  studies,  but  not  to  the  neglect  of  other  subjects. 
In  the  preparation  for  college,  no  one  branch  of  study  should  be 
allowed  to  preponderate  over  others. 

John  H.  Dillingham  believed  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
whole  course  of  classical  study  should  be  recast,  according  to  a 
more  natural  procedure.  Teachers  may  be  encouraged  to  use  their 
common  sense  in  selecting  the  best  iDethods  of  instruction. 

W.  8.  Meader,  Mary  Austin  and  others  discussed  parts  of  the 
same  subject.  Reading  at  sight  was  concluded  to  be  one  of  the  de- 
sirable aims,  which  ought  to  be  kept  more  in  view  in  classical  study 
than  has  been  the  case. 

On  Sixth-day  morning  the  report  of  the  committee,  Francis  B. 
Gummere,  chairman,  appointed  last  year  on  the  Teaching  of  Ele- 
mentary English,  was  read.  It  was  brief,  since  most  of  the  corres- 
pondence elicited  by  the  committee,  had  already  appeared  in  "  The 
Student."  Nothing  very  definite  was  offered,  partly  on  account 
of  the  fact  of  want  of  co-operation  by  teachers  with  committee 
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work,  and  partly  owing  to  pressing  engagements  of  the  committee. 

The  discussion  which  followed  indicated  that  the  results  of 
grammar  teaching  are  lamentably  meager.  The  spelling  and  com- 
position of  children  after  an  ordinary  course  in  Grammar  are  bad. 
Allen  C.  Thomas  stated  that  the  examinations  for  admission  to 
Haverford,  as  a  general  rule,  showed  great  deficiencies  in  these  re- 
spects, and  though  not  usually  recognized  as  a  part  of  college  work, 
he  had  found  it  necessary  to  supplement  the  preparation  by  exer- 
cises in  composition,  in  connection  with  the  instruction  in  literature. 
Augustine  Jones  said  it  was  a  subject  he  had  greatly  at  heart  and 
that  he  desired  the  Providence  School  to  do  its  whole  duty  in  this 
matter.  Charles  H.  Jones  thought  that  dictation-exercises  on  the 
blackboard  were  the  most  efficient  instruments  in  this  connection. 
The  subject  was  regarded  by  all  as  one  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  one  needing  further  attention. 

The  comnpittee  was  continued,  with  the  addition  of  Henry  Wood 
and  the  substitution  of  Anne  Balderstou,  lor  Ann  Sharpless.  At 
a  subsequent  session  there  was  referred  to  this  committee  the  sub- 
ject of  Spelling  Reform. 

Following  this  was  a  paper  by  Gertrude  W.  Cartland,  of  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  on  Home  Training,  She  referred  to  the  great 
beauty  of  a  well  ordered  home,  where  parents  worked  with  children 
for  mental  and  moral  culture,  and  where  religious  influences  pre- 
vailed, and  gave  many  judicious  suggestions.  She  strongly  opposed 
the  introduction  of  music  into  schools  of  Friends,  and  believed  its 
influence  to  be,  to  take  away  time  and  thought  from  better  things, 
and  to  be  a  source  of  temptation  and  danger.  Mary  R.  Haines 
united  very  fully  with  all  that  had  been  read,  and  mentioned  some 
illustrative  cases.  Alida  Wood  thought  that  while  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  was  often  wasted  on  teaching  music  to  those  who 
had  no  natural  abilities  to  profit,  yet  that  the  natural  faculty  ought 
to  be  cultivated.  She  thought  that  the  tendency  of  music  was  ele- 
vating and  its  results  were  good,  and  that  instruction  in  it  should 
be  given  to  children.  The  subject  was  farther  discussed  by  a  num- 
ber of  speakers,  on  both  sides,  but  the  Conference  came  to  no  con- 
clusion iji  the  matter. 

In  the  afternoon  session  letters  were  read  from  Dr.  Nereus  Men- 
denhall  and  J.  Franklin  Davis,  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  subject 
of  Spelling  Reform.  Dr.  Mendenhall  advocated  a  sweeping  change 
in  the  alphabet,  so  as  to  have  a  strictly  phonetic  language.  He 
endorsed  the  views  of  Lloyd  Balderston  as  expressed  in  **The 
Student"  a  few  months  ago.  J.  F.  Davis,  approved  the  adoption  of 
the  five  rules  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  and  urged 
the  Conference  taking  some  action  on  the  subject.  Henry  Wood, 
being  called  upon,  said  he  did  not  think  much  could  be  done  in  the 
present  state  of  things.  There  was  too  much  confusion  in  the  de- 
mands of  the  reformers  at  present,  and  the  endorsement  of  any 
Particular  scheme  was  now  impractical ;  he  admitted  the  general 
esirability  of  a  change.    Afte^  some  farther  discussion  the  sub- 
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ject  was  referred  to  the  Grammar  Committee  to  consider,  and 
report  recommendatioDs  to  next  Conference. 

Thomas  Chase  read  a  paper  on  Moral  OuHure,  in  which  he  said  : 

What  a  man  is,  is  more  important  than  what  he  has  or  what  he 
knows.  The  most  potent  factor  in  the  building  up  of  a  virtuous 
character  is  the  home  training,  but  next  comes  the  school.  For 
teacher  or  parent,  the  first  requisite  is  a  deep  sense  of  the  superior 
importance  of  character,  to  all  lower  ends  iu  life,  and  a  moral 
character  of  his  own,  sturdy  and  cheerful,  which  even  when  silent 
speaks. 

Truthfulness,  moral  courage,  modesty,  reverence  for  the  aged  and 
all  superiors,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others— whether  of  person, 
property,  or  good  fame, — self- respect,  and  self-control,  these  are  vir- 
tues to  be  fostered  in  the  young.  And  how  ?  By  regular  instruction , 
whether  from  gome  text-book,  like  Dymond's  or  by  oral  lessons, 
enforced  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Proverbs,  and  many 
other  portions  of  Holy  Writ ;  but  chiefly  by  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  teaching  on  every  subject,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
school,  and  by  the  serious  treatment  of  every  instance  of  immorality 
which  occurs.  Herein  the  teacher  should  show  his  grief,  his  prayer- 
ful solicitude, — if  need  be  his  moral  indignation.  The  readings  in 
literature,  the  lessons  in  history,  should  all  be  chosen  carefully  so 
as  to  conduce  to  this  great  purpose.  Above  all,  the  root  of  morality 
should  be  sought  in  personal  religion, — in  a  living  faith  in  Christ, 
which  cannot  but  bear  fruit  in  the  beauty  of  daily  life  and  the  per- 
fection of  finished  character. 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  a  prominent  point  brought  out 
was  the  vital  connection  of  morals  and  religion.  President  Chase 
by  request,  gave  his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  unsound  codes  of 
morals  which  oflen  rule  in  schools  and  colleges,  expressing  strongly 
his  opinion  that  there  is  but  one  standard  for  all,  and  that  ofiences 
against  the  law  of  the  land  by  college  students  should  be  dealt 
with  as  in  the  case  of  similar  violations  outside. 

In  the  evening  Henry  Wood  read  a  long  and  valuable  paper  on 
Conservatism  in  Education,  This  paper  touched  on  so  many  points 
that  no  summary  will  do  it  iustice.  It  divided  the  conservatives 
into  three  classes,  those  who  obstinately  adhered  to  old  things 
against  reason,  those  who  honestly  but  without  intelligence,  believed 
in  old  things,  and  those  who  after  honest  examination  were  con- 
vinced of  their  superiority.  He  thought  it  necessary  for  many  of 
us  to  be  courageously  conservative  in  the  latter  sense.  In  his  illus- 
trations he  adverted  again  to  the  methods  of  teaching  English, 
holding  that  English  and  Classical  studies  can  be  readily  combined 
into  one  lesson,  and  that  all  classes  may  be  more  or  less,  classes  in 
the  correct  use  of  the  English  language ;  he  thought  that  our  pub- 
lic school  system  as  a  system  was  the  best  in  the  world,  but  poorly 
carried  out ;  he  would  have  difierent  studies  for  different  classes  of 
children ;  and  limit  the  number  of  studies  pursued  at  one  time. 

Dr.  Hartshorne  did  not  approve  of  too  few  studies  for  physiologi- 
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cal  reasons.  He  thought  a  change  of  mental  work,  like  a  change 
of  muscular  exertion,  to  be  restful.  Isaac  Sharpless  spoke  of  the 
different  education  needed  for  those  who  were  not  going  to  college, 
than  for  those  who  were,  and  approved  for  the  former  class,  less  of 
classics  and  mathematics,  and  more  such  studies  as  they  would  be 
apt  to  continue  in  after  life,  as  literature  and  natural  history. 

Prof.  Lincoln  of  Brown  University,  thought  we  needed  to  be 
courageously  progressive,  as  well  as  courageously  conservative,  and 
spoke  of  the  changes  in  the  methods  of  teaching  Latin,  since  he 
went  to  school.  He  spent  three  years  in  Grammar  before  he  com- 
menced translating. 

On  7th-day  morning,  the  By-laws  of  the  Association  were  con- 
sidered. They  were  amended  by  striking  out  the  provision  for 
Assistant  Secretaries,  by  omitting  the  annual  meeting  on  the  year 
of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association,  (this  occurs  in  1883, 
and  every  five  years  thereafter)  and  in  some  other  minor  matters. 
The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows,  the 
President  and  Secretary  holding  over. 

Vice  President,  from  New  England,  James  H.  Chase. 
New  York,  James  Wood. 
Philadelphia,  Watson  W.  Dewees. 
"  "  Baltimore,  John  Nicholson. 

"  "  North  Carolina,  Nereus  English. 

'  Francis  T.  King. 
Mary  W.  Thomas. 
Francis  K.  Carey. 
Charles  8.  Crosman. 
Isaac  Sharpless. 

The  Executive  Committee  announced  as  a  subject  for  discu^ion, 
the  following : 

Is  it  expedient  to  teach  denominational  doctrines  in  mixed  schools, 
and  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and  what  are  the  best  methods. 

This  caused  an  earnest  and  long  continued  discussion  which  re- 
ferred exclusively  to  Friends'  Schools.  Augustine  Jones  said  he 
had  no  doubt  about  the  great  moral  views  of  Friends,  on  subjects 
like  war  and  oaths,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  him  whether 
the  distinctive  views  in  relation  to  such  things  as  baptism  and  com- 
munion should  be  pressed  on  those  not  members,  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  their  parents.  He  was  often  asked  whether  Provi- 
dence was  a  prose^tiug  school.  Charles  H.  Jones,  thought  the 
doctrines  of  Friends  ought  to  be  effectively  taught  in  Friends* 
Schools,  in  a  way  which  would  indicate  we  were  not  ashamed  but 
rather  proud  of  them.  Mary  R.  Haines,  while  explaining  Friends' 
views  to  our  children  would  have  us  careful  not  to  unsettle  others 
before  they  were  ready  to  accept  a  new  faith.  John  H.  Dillingham, 
thought  that  Friends*  children  ought  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  their 
instruction  in  Friends'  doctrine,  because  of  the  presence  of  others 
in  the  school.     If  it  were  understood  and  parents  did  not  like  this 
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teaching,  they  would  not  send  them  to  the  school.  He  considered 
the  present  managers  of  schools  as  trustees  of  funds  left  for  special 
purposes  by  past  generations.  He  thought  we  needed  an  exposition 
of  Friends  views  adapted  to  children.  Isaac  Sharpless  did  not 
think  it  necessary  for  schools  not  for  Friends'  children,  to  give  such 
instruction  very  pointedly,  even  though  managed  by  Friends,  but 
that  the  teaching  of  distinctive  Friends'  doctrines  to  the  children  of 
Friends,  ought  to  be  clear  and  explicit,  and  in  mixed  schools  con- 
sidered that  practical  difficulties  would  prevent  any  separation  of 
the  classes.  Sarah  Marble  would  have  Friends'  views  taught,  in 
Friends'  Schools  and  suggested  lectures  as  a  possible  way  of  accom- 
plishing the  end  in  view.  Allen  C.  Thomas,  thought  that  Friends' 
children  had  far  less  denominational  teaching  given  them  than 
others,  and  that  much  more  was  needed.  He  made  a  distinction 
between  proselyting  and  teaching  Friends'  doctrines,  and  held  that 
while  the  former  was  not  the  special  mission  of  Friends'  schools,  the 
latter  ought  to  be  attended  to.  Henry  T.  Wood,  agreed  with  this, 
and  thought  that  a  great  deal  of  good  could  be  done  by  diffusing 
knowledge  of  Frienas'  views  without  taking  in  members.  Alida 
Wood,  said  that  in  her  case  she  was  glad  Friends  had  not  made  an 
attempt  to  persuade  her  into  membership,  but  by  their  kindness 
and  toleration  they  had  gained  her  sympathies.  She  thought  when 
she  first  became  acquainted  with  Americans,  that  it  was  strange 
that  so  religious  a  people  should  give  so  little  religious  instruction 
in  their  schools,  in  Germany  three  hours  a  week,  through  a  num- 
ber of  years,  was  given  to  it.  Quite  a  number  of  other  speakers 
expressed  sentiments  similar  to  those  outlined  above. 

The  Conference  adjourned  to  meet  in  Baltimore,  two  years  hence. 

The  above  account  written  largely  from  memory,  is  no  doubt  un- 
just to  speakers  in  omissions  as  well  as  mistatements.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  the  official  report  be  read. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  the  Conference,  was  the  earnestness 
and  breadth  of  the  discussions.  The  papers  did  not  occupy  a  large 
proportion  of  the  time,  and  but  little  difficulty  was  found  in  having 
it  filled  with  pertinent  and  able  remarks.  The  audience  was  of 
good  size  through  most  of  the  sessions,  and  though  the  number  of 
active  speakers  was  not  very  great,  they  sustained  the  discussions 
well  and  wisely. 

Another  improvement  on  any  previous  Conference  we  have  at- 
tended, was  the  practical  character  of  the  papers  and  discussions. 
Any  teacher  could  have  taken  away  with  him,  a  great  variety  of 
useful  methods  capable  of  direct  application  in  managing  a  school 
or  conducting  a  class  exercise.  We  cannot  but  wish  that  a  larger 
portion  of  our  teachers  had  been  present.  The  interchange  of  ideas, 
the  formation  of  a  common  fund  from  which  all  can  draw,  the 
earnestness  and  zeal  evoked  by  friction,  can  not  fail  to  be  useful  to 
any  teacher,  and  those  who  do  not  attend  such  gatherings  of  teachers 
conducted  with  practical  wisdom,  will  sufiTer  a  loss  the  extent  of 
which  will  become  more  and  more  manifest  with  time. 

Isaac  Sharpless. 
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THE  EARLHAM  CONFERENCE.* 

The  secoDd  annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  Association  of 
Friends  in  America  for  the  Central  Department,  was  held  at  Earl- 
ham  College,  on  the  aflernoon  and  evening  of  6th  mo.  28th,  and  the 
forenoon  of  6th  mo.  29th.  After  some  devotional  exercises,  and  an 
address  of  welcome  by  the  President,  reports  were  received  from 
members  of  Ohio,  Western,  and  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  upon 
the  educational  interests  within  their  respective  limits.  The  gen- 
eral excellence  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  inducements  which 
are  offered  to  students  by  the  numerous  western  colleges,  are  serious 
obstacles  to  the  maintenance  of  Preparatory  and  Monthly  Meeting 
schools  ;  but  the  thoroughness  of  the  drill  at  Earlham,  Wilmington, 
and  tributary  academies,  brings  their  pupils  in  great  demand  as 
teachers.  The  leaven  of  faithful  instruction  in  a  few  seminaries  of 
advanced  education,  is 'thus  more  widely  diffused  than  it  could  be 
by  trying  to  support  select  preparatory  schools,  at  a  great  sacrifice 
of  money  and  effort.  After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  reports,  Charles 
F.  Coffin  gave  an  account  of  "  Education  among  Early  Friends," 
,in  which  be  traced  the  interest,  which  George  Fox  manifested, 
in  the  establishment  of  schools,  both  for  doctrinal  and  for  in- 
tellectual training.  Rhoda  Coffin  supplemented  her  husband's 
paper  by  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  mothers  improving 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  and  having  their  own 
minds  on  the  alert  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  She  had  herself 
derived  great  enjoyment  from  studies,  which  she  had  undertaken  in 
order  to  keep  in  advance  of  her  sons,  so  as  to  guide  and  influence 
their  reading.  Wm.  P.  Pinkham  discussed  the  "Relation  of 
Friends'  Academies  to  their  Colleges,"  introducing  some  valuable 
suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  graded  instruction.  An  essay  on 
post-graduate  specialties,  by  R.  B.  Warder,  recommending  that 
each  of  our  colleges  should  devote  special  attention  to  some  single 
department  of  university  work,  contained  many  useful  suggestions. 
A  paper  on  literary  societies  under  Monthly  Meeting  supervision, 
by  Edward  B.  Taylor,  enforced  its  views  by  recounting  some  of  the 
results  of  a  successful  experiment  in  interesting  young  men  and  wo- 
men in  literary  culture,  and  in  leading  them  from  worldliness  into 
active  and  useful  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Church.  J.  B. 
Unthank  discussed  *'  The  Place  Science  Teaching  should  have  in 
our  higher  Educational  .Institutions,"  recognizing  the  value  of 
technical  instruction  in  the  results  of  modern  physical  research, 
while  insisting  upon  the  superior  advantages  of  classical  training 
for  the  purposes  of  mental  discipline.  C.  W.  Pearson  answered  the 
question,  "Has  Earlham  a  Mission?"  by  considerations  of  the  im- 
portant truths  which  have  been  intrusted  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
the  paramount  claims  of  a  guarded  education,  and  the  widely  ac- 
knowledged beneficial  influence  which  Earlham  has  already  exer- 

*  The  Proceedings  have  been  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Earlhamite, 
Richmond,  Indiana. — [Editors.] 
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cised  upon  spiritual  culture.  The  advantages  of  judicious  aesthetic 
training  were  well  stated  by  Emily  W.  Mills,  in  an  interesting 
essay,  which  pointed  out  some  of  the  loss  that  Friends  have  suffered 
from  lack  of  taste,  together  with  some  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
are  exposed  by  a  too  great  reaction  against  restraints  which  have 
been  outgrown.  The  closing  paper,  by  Beth  Mills,  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  bureau  lor  securing  the  delivery,  in  each  of 
the  Quarterly  Meetings,  of  interesting  and  instructive  lectures  on 
literary,  scientific  and  doctrinal  subjects. 

The  discussions  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  several  essays, 
gave  special  prominence  to  the  need  of  combining  religious  and 
secular  training,  the  importance  of  regular  and  systematic  appro- 
priations towards  the  support  of  academies  and  colleges,  the  *'  mis- 
sion" of  the  Society,  its  duties  to  its  younger  members,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  every  individual  for  his  share  of  the  work  which  is 
needed  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  P.  E.  Chase. 


One  of  the  main  hopes  of  the  improvement  of  education  lies  in 
adopting  the  truth  that*manly  and  serious  studies  are  capable  of 
being  handled  and  mastered  by  intelligent  schoolboys.  We  might 
have  hoped  that  the  publication  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  ''  Autobi- 
ography" would  have  led  to  the  imitation  of  the  method  by  which 
he  gained  a  start  of  twenty  years  over  his  contemporaries  in  the 
race  of  life.  It  seems  to  have  produced  the  contrary  effect.  But 
no  one  can  read  Mill's  letter  to  Sir  S.  Bentham  without  acknowl- 
edging that  he  done  at  the  age  of  thirteen  nearly  as  much  as  Milton 
expected  from  his  matured  students.  Mill  was  reading  Thucydides, 
Euclid,  and  algebra  at  eight,  Pindar  and  conic  sections  at  nine, 
trigonometry  at  ten,  Aristotle  at  eleven,  optics  and  fluxions  at 
twelve,  logic  and  political  economy  at  thirteen.  He  had  also  by 
this  time  written  two  histories  ancf  a  tragedy.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  studies  thus  early  acquired  did  not  form  an 
integral  part  of  his  mind,  or  that  when  writing  his  standard  works 
on  logic  and  political  economy,  or  sketching  a  complete  scheme  of 
education  at  bt.  Andrew's,  he  was  not  using  the  knowledge  which 
he  had  acquired  in  these  very  tender  years. —  Oscar  Brovming. 


During  the  recent  visit  at  the  east  of  the  Zuni  tribe,  from  New 
Mexico,  they  were,  while  in  Boston,  shown  a  newspaper  printing 
press.  They  watched  the  paper  go  in  clean  at  one  end  of  the  press 
and  come  out  covered  with  print  at  the  other,  and  were  greatly  sur- 
prised. One  of  the  chiefs  asked  if  all  of  the  print  was  "  talk."  He 
was  told  that  every  word  said  something  to  thousands  of  people. 
He  replied,  "  Now  we  understand  how  people  are  made  intelligent 
in  great  America.  Yes,  little  brother,"  he  continued,  patting  a 
small  reporter  on  the  head,  "  this  is  what  tastes  good  to  our  under- 
standing.'* 
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SCIENCE  AND  CLASSICS. 

II.  We  touch  the  Classics  and  Natural  Sciences  with  reference  to 
their  influence  on  moral  and  spiritual  culture. 

The  reason  why  the  classical  theory  of  education  still  holds  its 
own  in  leading  institutions  of  learning  and  among  scholarly  men  is, 
not  that  it  is  the  only  means  of  educational  discipline,  or  that  it  is 
paramount  to  all  others,  but  that  in  the  class-room  where  such  work 
is  done,  it  rests  on  perhaps  a  higher,  certainly  on  a  more  -available 
and  human,  moral  and  spiritual  basis.  It  directly  touches  the 
highest  interests  of  the  human  spirit. 

Physical  science  is  the  determination  of  natural  law.  It  deals 
with  matter  and  force,  with  plant  and  animal  life,  and  the  material 
order  of  creation. 

Take  any  form  of  matter,  a  bit  of  granite  for  instance,  and  with 
gravity  it  seeks  to  fall  to  a  point ;  that  is,  it  tends  to  a  condition 
wiiere  without  extension  it  would  cease  to  exist.  It  thus  proves 
that  it  is  not  a  self-contained  being,  but  is  so  to  speak  outside  of 
itself.  Wonderful  as  is  the  unity  of  matter  in  crystallization,  plant 
and  animal  life  eclipse  it  in  nature.  But  |>lauts  and  animals  in  the 
circuit  of  reproduction  merely  repeat  their  species, — never  the  con- 
scious influence  of  individuality, — do  not  persist  in  themselves; 
have  no  personality  or  identity ;  send  down  in  their  reproduction 
neither  historic  influence  or  accumulation,  and  are  thus  inferior 
manifestations  of  being.  Man  is  mind  and  spirit,  and  he  perpetuates 
an  historic  influence  from  age  to  age. 

Magnificent  as  are  the  manifestations  of  matter  as  the  basis  of 
force ;  wonderful  as  is  the  play  and  direction  of  conscious  instinct : 
the  manifestations  of  mind  and  spirit  as  exhibited  in  man,  respon- 
sible, dowered  with  the  gift  of  immortality, — free  in  the  exercise  of 
attinbutes  as  far  above  those  of  matter,  as  the  angel  is  a^ve  a  peb- 
ble, must  beyond  all  question  as  an  educational  basis  take  the  pre- 
cedence. If  we  say  Nature  is  the  handiwork  of  the  Creator,  and 
that  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge — so  does  man,  vastly  greater  and  more  potential— do 
the  same. 

Take  the  scale  of  life-development  and  run  it  up  from  the 
humblest  protozoan  to  the  regnant  brain  of  Sophocles  or  St. 
Augustine.  Man  stands  at  the  head  of  the  scale  not  the  foot,  and  as 
a  means  of  mental  training  the  utterance  of  the  thought  of  Soph- 
ocles and  St.  Augustine, — of  what  life  meant  to  them, — its  splen- 
dor and  mystery,  compares  at  least  equally  well  with  the  scientific 
fascination  of  the  protozoan.  The  point  of  our  friend's  article  is 
to  reverse  this  scale, — to  throw  out  the  historic  expression  of  repre- 
sentative men, — to  disavow  connection  in  time  with  formative  and 
epoch-making  periods  of  man's  experience, — to  consider  the  age 
and  the  ages  immediately  antecedent  and  subsequent  to  what  St  Paul 
calls  ^*  the  fulness  of  time"  as  no  time  at  all,  and  in  the  place 
thereof,  to  study  the  protozoan.     As  in  embryology  or  any  other 
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science,  whatever  is  called  ancient  or  modem  is  so  called  in  mere 
arbitrary  distinction,  so  we  ^11  remember  the  indignant  protests  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  later  of  Edward  Freeman  against  the  use  of  these 
terms  except  as  symbols  and  conveniences.     The  literatures  of  the 
historic  races  are  organic  and  a  unit.     The  classics  open  to  the 
student  the  providential  order  of  events  in  two  periods  of  human 
history  especially  formative  of  modern  life ; — ^two  literatures  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  the  works  of  human  genius, — each  essentially  modern 
in  spirit, — touching  man  as  man  personally  and  directly,  and  re- 
markably adapted  to  the  purposes  of  educational  training.     No 
one  pretends  that  they  occupy  the  whole  field,  but  simply  that 
the  culture  developed    by  them   is  broad,  especially  practical, 
liberal,  and  competent  to  the  demands  of  life.     If  education  means 
merely  the  ability  '*to  get  on"  in  the  world ; — houses  and  lands  and 
materiai  comfort; — ^if  it  is  the  acquisition  of  facts  without  the  dis- 
cipline to  use  them ; — if  it  is  a  knowledge  simply  of  our  physical 
environment : — the  phenomena  of  force  and  matter  and  their  utili- 
tarian applications,   we  grant   the  Realist's    assumptions: — thus 
granted,  it  follows  that  the  best  things  of  life  come  with  scientific 
observation.     But  man  is  a  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  being, — 
not  merely  physical :  he  moves  in  a  world  of  moral  and  spiritual 
relationships; — his  future  outreaches  his  present ; — he  is  a  person- 
cUity  over  and  above  a  system  of  nature  which  is  a  domain  of  physical 
law  and  void  of  personality.    The  classical  theory  of  education  aims 
at  the  development  of  man  as  man : — the  complexus  of  all  physical 
causes  and  forces : — the  sum  of  physical  law, — a  being  for  whom 
roses  bloom  and  systems  shine.    The  Pheedo  of  Plato,  with  Socrates 
anticipating  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  words  that  have  stirred 
the  race  for  twenty  centuries,  means  as  much  as  a  basis  of  mental 
and   spiritual   development  as  the  verification  of  Ohm's  law  in 
electricity  or  the  laws  of  Avogadro.     Each  is  the  basis  of  class- 
room work  in  education  :  each  has  its  own  educational  value  as  a 
means  of  training;  but  which  touches  most  the  personal  action  of  the 
human  spirit  and  the  summits  of  human  destiny  ?    After  all,  it  is 
largely  our  point  of  view  in  regard  to  these  matters  that  determines 
our  judgment.     If  classical  culture  means,  as  our  friend's  articles 
assume,  '*  a  mere  knowledge  of  words  instead  of  things  "  which  is  a 
fallacy,  since  scientifically  a  word  is  as  much  a  thing  as  an  atom,  or 
molecule,  a  monad  or  fossil,  or  any  thing  whatsoever, — "  By  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  con- 
demned;" if  it  is  the  expression  of  immoral  and  necessarily  anti- 
christian  sentiment,  which  is  as  inaccurate  as  unjust,  since  the  repre- 
sentative Greek  and  Roman  Authors  read  in  schools  and  colleges 
may  be  considered  as  clean  comparatively  as  representative  English 
Grerman,  French  or  Italian  authors : — if  a  knowledge  of  the  present 
or  future  is  possible  under  any  circumstances  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  past,  (what  in  evolution  could  be  more  unscientific?)  or,  if 
the  science  of  antiquity  is  simply  a  knowledge  of  the  past: — ^if 
physical  science  is  the  one  measure  of  human  progress  and   the 
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Keeley  Motor  or  Bessemer  process  of  making  steel  the  perfect  type 
of  civilization,  our  friend's  superficial  statement  of  the  classical  side 
of  this  question  might  pass  unchallenged.  It  is  well  to  say,  however, 
that  in  the  two  hemispheres  of  American  and  European  thought, 
each  of  these  affirmations  would  be  denied  as  a  fair  statement  of 
this  side  of  the  subject  by  every  man  competent  to  express  a  judicial 
opinion.     It  is  culture  seen  on  the  «7v«r  side  of  the  shield  only. 

The  order  of  Creation  does  not  turn  the  training  of  man's  highest 
faculties  back  in  the  direction  of  the  germ-cell,  the  monad  and  the 
protozoan  through  geologic  a^es  of  rock-formation  and  embryonic 
evolution,  hut  fonoard  to  the  Image  of  which  he  himself  is  a  type 
— forward  to  the  unspeakable  glory  of  which  in  some  sort  he  is  a 
prophecy.  He  passes  on  in  value  not  so  much  in  the  line  of  physi- 
cal Ibrce  and  matter  as  in  the  line  of  spiritual  verities. 

And  it  will  be  found  that  the  precise  faculties  which  the  study  of 
natural  phenomena  train  to  the  best  advantage  are  those  of  outward 
knowledge, — sense-perception, — those  which  most  take  a  man  out- 
side of  himself.  We  admit  this  is  a  valuable  training ;  we  admit 
also  to  tlie  fullest  under  proper  prosecution  the  disciplinary  value 
of  such  training  in  connection  with  the  logical  powers  of  the  mind, 
but  our  point  is  that  it  is  done  on  the  basis  of  the  external  world 
and  on  impersonal  forces  and  matter.  All  this  is  well  enough  so 
far  as  it  goes,  valuable  and  necessary,  but  it  is  a  culture  sui  generis; 
it  is  inadequate  to  the  highest  demands  of  the  human  spirit. 

The  great  subjects— life — mind — the  soul,  are  not  directly  touched 
by  the  scientific  method :  they  are  above  the  methods  of  science  and 
yet  without  them  man  is  not.  It  is  a  fact  capable  of  demonstration, 
both  on  a  national  as  well  as  on  an  individual  scale,  that  the  more 
complete  the  absorption  of  the  intellect  in  the  scientific  method,  the 
more  pronounced  is  the  separation  from  spiritual  intuition.     The  I 

point  we  make  in  connection  with  the  classics  is  that  they  turn  the 
thought  of  the  student  not  only  to  the  objective  world  which  we 
know  through  sense-impression,  but  for  the  greater  part  to  an 
introspection  of  the  kingdom  within  us, — to  the  verities  of  mental 
and  spiritual  life, — to  the  life  of  the  soul.* 

♦The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  o{  2nd  mo.  1st,  1882,  in  an  editorial  on  Recent 
Changes  in  Opinion,  cites  the  character  of  the  latest  publications  of  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  prominent  publishers  of  leading  works  in  modem  science,  natural  history, 
and  modern  literature,  to  illustrate  the  change  "  which  in  a  marked  manner  has 
come  over  the  minds  of  contemporary  investigators  and  leaders  of  thought."  •*  A 
similar  change,"  it  says,  "is  noticed  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Many  of  our  strong  minds  have  devoted  themselves  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  especially  since  the  arrival  of  the  elder  Agassiz,  to  natural  history,  to  science,  j 

and  to  a  rather  sharp  critique  of  old  New  England  belief,  until  many  people  ex-  | 

pected  that  modern  science  would  explain  everything,  and  bring  on  the  era  of  j 

general  happiness.  Vet  at  this  moment  a  reaction  is  setting  in,  and  the  most 
scientific  men  of  our  day  turn  suddenly  to  the  fundamental  questions  of  mind  and 
j)hilosophy."  1 

It  calls  attention  to  the  leading  article  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  that 
month,  in  which  Dr.  Emil  du  Bois  Reymond  shows  the  limits  of  physical  science 
to  what  is  open  to  sense-perception^  and  that  beyond  these  grounds  science^  so- 
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This  thej  do  not  only  in  virtue  of  their  special  mechanism  as 
languages  and  literatures,  which  thus  distinguishes  them  from 
modem  literatures,  but  from  their  historic  position  in  the  world  and 
their  expression  of  the  very  subjects  which  the  scientific  method 
cannot  touch. 

When  in  passages  of  the  highest  beauty  we  meet  such  words  as 
arae,  spiritus,  anima,  religio,  conscientia,  Lares,  etc.,  we  have  tests 
for  the  altitudes  of  the  spiritual  life :  we  touch  from  the  human 
side  the  possible  summits  of  human  nature.  The  analogies  of  the 
outward  creation  may  indeed  be  suggestive  of  spiritual  truth,  but 
they  are  indirect,  limited, — and  spring  generally  from  sources  inde- 
pendent of  scientific  investigation,  but  God  speaks  for  weal  or  woe 
unthin  us.  For  this  reason  we  say  that  the  classics  furnish  a  more 
available  and  human  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  basis  of  culture. 
The  story  of  the  ^neid,  a  drama  of  -^chylus,  a  history  of  Thu- 
cydides  or  Tacitus,  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  are  studies  in  the  knowledge 
of  human  motives,  human  sympathies,  human  aspirations,  human 
sufferings ;  a  knowledge  of  the  human  spirit  in  connection  with  the 
problems  of  man's  highest  destiny.  They  are  thus  always  modern. 
"  They  touch  truths  which  appeal  to  the  spiritual  sense  ;  truths  not 
of  form  and  relation  (as  in  mathematics),  but  of  essence  ;  not  of 
inanimate  and  unconscious  nature  (as  in  natural  science)  but  of  life 
and  feeling ;  truths  not  of  expedient  application  to  mere  present 
needs,  reaching  no  interests  beyond  the  range  of  things  seen  and 
temporal ;  but  truths  of  the  supersensuous,  eternal  world,  truths 
which  wake  to  perish  never!" 

Now  it  is  not  against  natural  science  we  are  speaking,  which 
is  right  enough  in  its  place,  but  against  the  divorce  of  two  methods 
of  culture  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  which  is  the  point  of  our 
friend's  articles. 

We  have  thus  stated  some  special  objections  to  the  exclusive 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  and  the  grounds  of  our  advocacy  of 
the  classics.  Of  the  drudgery  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  paradigm  we 
say  no  more  than  of  the  drudgery  of  chemical  formulse  or  the  in- 
conveniences of  biological  investigation.  They  are  means  to  an  end. 
That  a  man  forgets  more  or  less  his  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  days  of 
active  or  business  life,  is  no  more  than  the  respectful  suggestion  that 

€alledy  cannot  pass;  that  the  character  of  the  then  latest  volume  of  The  Interna- 
tionai  Scientific  Series,  is  devoted,  not  to  physics,  but  to  the  theories  of  the  sub- 
ject. '*  Judge  Stallo  concluding  that  the  atomic  as  well  as  the  mechanical  theo- 
ries are  insufficient,  and  that  the  physicist  must  study  his  own  mind  quite  as  much 
as  heat,  light  and  electricity ;  that  Bain  and  Lewes  have  come  down  to  the  study 
of  mind  in  the  same  way,  as  also  the  Frenchmen  of  our  day,  while  the  Germans 
have  concluded  that,  after  all,  the  best  thing  for  young  students  is  Latin  and 
Greek,  whether  they  want  to  become  merchants  or  professional  people,  soldiers 
or  manufacturers.  The  reason  alleged  for  this  conclusion  is  that  the  simplicity  of 
ancient  literature  furnishes  a  good  basis  on  which  men  can  build  their  intellectual 
palaces  or  cottages  a  home  anyhow.  It  is  stated  also  that  a  specialist  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  a  general  and  firm  foundation,  such  as  ancient  literature  is  supposed 
to  offer." 
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he  also  forgets  nomeDclatures  and  facts,  theorems  and  equations,  or 
that  he  has  every  decade  or  two  to  learn  his  science  over  again  in 
its  quicksands  of  shifl  and  change.  Neither  is  this  of  supreme 
importance.  It  is  the  development  of  power  that  we  are  afler,  and 
the  chrysalis  of  language  or  facts  passes  away.  That  the  ordinary 
boy  or  girl  cannot  at  once  be  lifted  from  the  sphere  of  sense-impres- 
sion, from  common  emotions  and  simple  daily  experiences  through 
commanding  intellectual  processes  to  the  abstract,  is  hardly  an 
occasion  for  the  discontinuance  of  studies  that  lead  up  to  them  and 
it.  Meanwhile  in  all  our  studies  and  teaching  we  should  remember 
that  modern  scientific  activity  is  but  a  phase  in  the  historical 
development  of  our  race.  We  should  not  lose  our  heads  with  its 
facts  or  prophecies.  With  the  assortment  of  its  facts  and  assimila- 
tion by  and  by,  of  its  theories  as  a  great  wave,  its  supremacy  will 
have  pa£sed  by  to  be  succeeded  by  some  other  evidence  of  the  world's 
advancement.  Idealism  may  again  take  the  place  of  materialism 
and  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  life  may  find  an  equal  splendor 
with  those  of  molecules  and  protoplasm. 

Henry  N.  Hoxie. 


BAD   SPELLING. 

The  subject  of  simplifying  the  English  language, — making  it 
easier  for  the  learner  to  acquire  the  proper  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion of  words,  is  one  of  great  importance.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
if  mis-spelling  word^s,  and  thus  destroying  their  identity  with  the 
roots  from  which  they  are  derived,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
A  wide  field  for  reform  may  be  found  in  the  exceptions  to  the  rules 
of  grammar,  sometimes  almost  as  great  in  number  as  those  em- 
braced in  the  rule.  The  rules  should  be  inflexible  in  all  cases 
Thus  admit,  admited,  admiting ;  caress,  caressed,  caressing,  and  if 
in  time  caress  should  be  spelled  cares,  then  caresed,  caresing ;  and 
c-a-r-e  eliminated  from  the  language.  Of  course  we  should  have 
some  awkward-looking  words,  but  they  would  be  according  to  ru/^, 
and  easily  learned,  and  **  fiuer"  in  number  than  the  array  t)f  the 
bad  spellers.  In  an  article  in  number  11  of  "  The  Student,"  Pro- 
fessors Whitney,  Hadley,  Trumbull  and  Harris,  mis-spell  only  about 
one  word  to  a. line,  while  the  author  of  the  article  boldly  levels  his 
lance,  and  floors  every  word  it  is  possible  to  mis-spell.  Who  shall 
decide  when  spellers  disagree?  Ihe  inconsistencies  of  the  reform- 
ers prompt  the  enquiry  :  what  standard  have  you  to  offer  for  Wor- 
cester and  Webster?  and  the  answer  is  confusion  worse  con- 
founded ;  and  herein  lies  the  safety  of  our  language.  The  author 
says,  the  object  is  to  spell  according  to  pronunciation ;  but  we  must 
first  get  one  pronunciation.  In  the  west,  bear  would  be  spelled 
b-a-r,  and  in  the  east,  it  might  be  b-a-r-e,  and  teachers  shorten  or 
lengthen  the  sound,  the  bold  New-found-land  becoming  Neuf-nd-Ind, 
and  Fair-mount  transformed  to  Fa-a-re-mnt.  P. 
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PRACTICAL  EDUCATION.* 

As  in  the  olden  times,  when  Socrates  walked  the  streets  of  the 
university  city  of  Athens,  so  in  these  latter  days  there  is  the  multi- 
tude of  tiiose,  who  being  indeed  wise  in  some  respects,  straightway 
go  about  to  consider  themselves  the  special  repositories  of  all  man- 
ner of  wisdom  and  good  sense.  Especially  is  this  true  in  reference 
to  matters  of  education.  There  is  no  subject  which  suffers  more 
from  ignorant,  or  ill-considered  criticism  than  this,  and  none  which 
so  needs  the  influence  of  some  all-powerful  modern  philosopher,  to 
be  set  right 

Our  tradesman  on  Market  Street,  who  derived  his  education  from 
the  Gramma r-School,  honestly  l^lieves  that  he  took  the  wisest  pos- 
sible course ;  and  he  is  ready  to  sneer  at  any  one  who  talks  to  him 
of  higher  education  than  that  which  may  be  gained  from  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  ledger  columns  and  the  price  of  wool.  Well 
might  the  modern  Socrates  say  to  him,  I  indeed  find  you  to  be  very 
wise  in  your  own  narrow  way,  but  supremely  foolish  in  that  you 
consider  yourself  wise  in  matters  of  which  you  have  never  learned  ! 
The  ordinary  farmer,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  formerly,  mea- 
sures his  standard  of  education  for  the  world  by  the  amount  of 
practical  knowledge  required  to  read  the  newspapers  and  to  calculate 
the  value  of  dairy  products  at  fractional  prices  per  pound.  These 
self-styled  '*  practical  "  men  of  all  shades  and  discriptions  estimate 
the  needs  of  humanity  by  the  little  store  of  learning  with  which 
they  have  been  able  to  get  through  the  world.  And  it  may  be  said, 
if  we  are  to  follow  the  combined  teaching  of  practical  men,  the 
world  will  soon  be  reduced  to  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance. 
One  tells  us  that  Latin  and  Greek  should  not  be  taught  in  colleges, 
because  these  languages  are  not  used  in  business.  Another  thinks 
time  is  wasted  in  teaching  Modern  Languages.  A  third  does  not  see 
the  use  of  Mental  Physics.  A  fourth  would  like  to  know  what  is 
the  use  of  bothering  over  Calculus  and  Astronomy ;  while  still  a 
fifth  would  rather  that  his  son  should  not  trifle  with  the  Natural 
Sciences,  (for  what  is  the  use  anyway?)  and  so  on,  until  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge  is  swept  away  by  one  practical  man, 
or  another.  Clearly  we  cannot  follow  them  all — better,  indeed,  to 
follow  none  of  them  and  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  him  who  places 
his  whole  claim  to  be  heard  in  educational  matters  on  the  fact  that 
heis  &  practical  man !  Practicalness  in  such  cases  usually  means 
narrowness ;  narrowness  always  involves  some  degree  of  ignorance, 
and  ignorance  gives  no  man  the  right  to  judge  in  things  which  con- 
cern learning. 

But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  cause  of  true  education  sufl*ers  more 
from  the  "  practical,"  than  it  does  from  the  thoroughly  impractical 
man.  We  hear  much  now-a-days  about  a  development  theory — 
according  to  which  the  mind  is  to  be  trained  as  in  a  gymnasium. 
A  psychological  muscle  is  fx)  be  exercised  on  this  side,  and  a  meta- 

*  Graduating  Oration.     Haverford,  6th  mo.  2ist,  1882. 
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physical  Binew  on  that,  until  the  vouug  gymnast  at  the  end  of  his 
four  years'  course  has  attained  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  great 
desideratum— a  mind  equally  developed  in  all  directions! 

Now  the  great  majority  of  men  roust  always  be  subject  to  special 
rather  than  general  needs ;  and  any  system  of  teaching  which  pro- 
ceeds on  the  theory  that  every  thing,  or  the  same  kind  of  things,  is 
to  be  imparted  indiscriminately  to  all,  is  absurd,  in  practice  it  is 
not,  and  cannot  be  done ;  for  only  eternity  itself  would  be  long 
enough  to  develop  the  human  mind  in  all  its  capabilities,  and  only 
the  infinite  mind  can  contain  the  universe  of  knowledge.  Most 
men,  to  be  of  much  use  or  influence  in  the  world,  must  be  one-sided 
in  their  mental  powers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  time  is  too  short 
to  accomplish  everything  in  the  way  of  self-culture,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  do  one's  work  among  men.  Let  not  a  word  be  spoken 
against  the  principle  so  nobly  illustrated  at  Haverford,  that  religiou 
and  morality  should  have  a  place  in  all  education ;  but  this  I  do 
say,  that  any  education  which  throws  young  men  and  women  upon 
the  world  equally  well  prepared  to  enter  any  walk  in  life,  but 
thoroughly  prepared  to  enter  none,  is  essentially  wrong. 

The  fact  is  familiar  that  the  '*  special "  courses  and  the  elective 
system  in  our  colleges  are  concessions  from  the  old  classical  system 
which  so  unyieldingly  imposed  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  teach- 
ing upon  all  who  applied  at  the  doors  of  learning.  These  conces- 
sions have  been  in  the  right  direction  ;  for  if  there  is  any  philosophy 
in  teaching  it  has  for  a  first  principle,  that  the  special  needs  of  each 
individual  student  must  be  met  and  satisfied,  or  for  him  the  years 
spent  in  study  are  largely  a  waste  of  time. 

But  some  one  will  ask,  In  your  nicely  balanced  theory  between 
that  which  is  narrow  and  bigoted  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  visionary 
and  impractical  on  the  other,  what  studies  do  you  propose  to  adopt? 
For  diiferent  students,  mental  science,  moral  science,  natural 
science — every  branch  of  learning  known  to  the  ancient  or  the 
modern  world.  Each  and  all  have  their  practical  and  sufficient 
value,  aside  from  any  real,  or  supposed,  efficacy  in  mental  training. 
It  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  value  of  scientific 
as  opposed  to  classical  studies.  As  has  been  well  said,  there  is  no 
more  real  conflict  between  scientific  and  classical  learning  than 
there  is  between  science  and  religion,  or  between  religion  and 
agriculture.  And  it  is  a  further  waste  of  time  to  prove  the  value 
of  classical  study  itself.  While  the  natural  sciences  bring  us  into 
contact  with  nature,  help  us  to  discover  her  laws  and  to  apply 
them  to  useful  purposes,  ihe  study  of  literature,  of  which  the 
ancient  classics  form  an  essential  part,  confront  us  with  man  *'  in  the 
refined  relations  of  thought  and  feeling  which  have  been  wrought 
into  our  language,  or  the  expressions  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
literature.  Man  and  Nature  both  proceed  from  God,  and  surely 
no  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  universe,  or  of  the  chemistry  of 
its  molecules,  or  of  the  history  of  development  in  the  forms  of  life, 
is  better  fitted  to  give  us  a  larger  knowledge  of  Him,  than  that  of 
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the  manifestations  of  mind  and  soul  itself  in  literature  and  human 
history.  Who  will  say  that  the  careful  and  critical  study  of  those 
languages  in  which  Deity  has  spoken  infallibly  to  man  is  not  more 
fertile  in*  the  highest  practical  good,  than  all  the  babblings  of  that 
science  which  can  prove  nothing  with  certainty  save  its  own  uncer- 
tainty ?  Let  the  friend  of  scientific  learning  think  twice  before 
raising  any  false  issue  against  the  classics  on  the  ground  of  practi- 
calness ! 

But  yet,  the  fact  that  a  man  knows  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 
is  no  indication  that  he  does  not  possess  an  education  in  the  highest 
degree  useful  to  himself  and  the  community.  We  remember  that 
Davy  and  Faraday  began  their  studies  in  the  laboratory ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  these  most  gifted  geniuses  would  have  shone 
more  brightly,  had  they  devoted  ^ve  or  ten  of  their  earlier  years 
to  learning  the  antiquities  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

That  education  is  most  practical  which  thoroughly  prepares  the 
student  to  do  one  thing,  or  a  few  things,  well  in  preference  to  the 
many,  poorly.  Neither  years  of  artificial  "  training,"  nor  parch- 
ment, nor  formula  of  words  can  confer  this  power.  Wherever  it 
exists  at  all,  it  exists  inherently ;  and  it  is  the  true  object  of  educa- 
tion to  uncover  and  develop  it,  but  not  as  if  to  "  gather  grapes  of 
thorns  or  figs  of  thistles."  When  these  simple  principles  shall  be 
fully  r^ognized  in  all  our  institutions,  high  and  low,  there  will  be 
a  practical  realization  of  that  grand  old  motto,  so  familiar  to  us 
here  to  day,  non  doctioVj  aed  meliare  dodrina  imbutua.  Not  more 
learned,  but  with  fitter  learning.  R.  B.  Hazard. 


For  their  learning  be  liberal.  Spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsi- 
mony all  is  lost  that  is  saved ;  but  let  it  be  useful  knowledge,  such 
as  is  consistent  with  truth  and  godliness,  not  cherishing  a  vain  con- 
versation or  an  idle  mind ;  but  ingenuity  mixed  with  industry  is 
good  for  mind  and  body  too. —  Wm.  Penn. 


Boy  Smokers.  —Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  verdict  of  the 
physiologists  as  to  the  effect  of  the  tobacco  habit  on  the  average 
adult  man,  there  is  absolutely  no  room  for  debate,  and  probably  no 
difference  of  opinion  in  respect  to  its  evil  results  when  indulged  in 
by  growing  boys.  Without  an  exception,  every  medical  writer  of 
any  eminence,  who  expresses  himself  at  all  on  the  subject  gives 
warning  against  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  by  those  of  imma- 
ture years;  and  observations  sufficiently  confirm  what  the  faculty 
proclaim.  Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  the  effects  of  tobacco  '*  are 
especially  injurious  to  the  young  who  are  still  in  the  stage  of  ado- 
lescence. In  Ihese  the  habit  of  smoking  causes  impairment  of 
growth,  premature  manhood  and  physical  prostration.  — FhUadel- 
pkia  Times, 
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CONCERNING  DIAGRAMS. 

An  attempt  waa  recently  made  to  exhibit  in  "  The  Student"  a 
few  of  the  diagrams  used  at  Weettowu,  in  teaching  English  Gram- 
mar. 

It  was  only  partially  successful,  for  the  printer  found  it  difficult 
to  represent,  by  his  appliances,  the  forms  easily  drawn  with  pen  or 
pencil.  Another  effort  will  be  made  to  exhibit  them  so  as  to  illus- 
trate  all  the  principles  involved,  and  to  give  such  rules  and  ex- 
planations as  will  enable  one,  previously  unfamiliar  with  the  system, 
to  illustrate  the  construction  of  any  English  sentence. 

Rule  1.  Place  predicate  under  subject,  and  object  or  attribute  under 
predicate,  so  that  the  first  letters  of  all  shall  be  in  the  same  vertical  line, 
as, 

Birds  Fences  Water  I 

build  should  be  flows  remember 

nests  strong  him 

2.  A  modifier  of  any  part  is  written  to  the  right  of  an  adjunct  line,  as 
birds  I  Some  Water  fences  |  All 


build  I  never 
nests 


flows 


along 

rapidly 

a 
^moothly 


should  be 

strong  I  sufficiently. 


very 


Rover^^^S  '  farmer's  |  the 


3.  Explanatory  adjuncts  are  written  at  the  end  of  a  line  sloping  to 
the  north-east, 

.^(he 
^^to  please  ^/  'S  was 

It-'-''''^  everybody       fact'HThe        angry) 
barked  |  loudly  is  was 

impossible  apparent  |  to  all 

4.  All  compounds  should  be  connected  by  a  line  to  the  left.  If  a 
conjunction  is  used,  it  should  be  across  this  line  and  slope  to  the  south- 
east; as 


Children 

a 

kittens 
love 

play 


The 

I 

birds  1  Borne    boy 

ready 

ran 

fly 

§              I 

r 

CD 

a 

willing 

-    he 

swim                 stood  i 

awav 


stood  I  still 


at  post  I  his 

5.  Dependent  clauses  retreat  to  the  right,  have  a  dash  under  the  Rela- 
tive, or  Connective  Adverb,  and  are  enclosed  in  curves.  Conjunctions 
are  defined  by  their  direction  only. 

I  '  I 

I  The 
man  |  (who  saw  |  (it  will  go  |  (if  mother 

built  was  falling  |  while)  will  let 

(me 

mill  I  the)    balloon  |  the  *) 

has  gone  |  — ^home 

*  **  Me  to  go,"  Infinitive  object  clause. 
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The  sentence  written  on  the  board  was :  The  dog  will  not  bite  his  mas- 
ter. "  Never  you  fear,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I'll  carry  you  safely  across." 
I  expect  him  to  do  his  best ;  and  I  will  see  that  he  is  properly  paid  for  it. 

sentence  |  The  Captain  |  the 

^written  I  on  board  I  the  said 


(you 
fear  |  Never 


was 

»  (dog  I  The 

will  bite  I  not  „,  ^^  I  safely  ) 

master  |  his)  ^  \  acrossy 

yon  ^ 

"  ^  1S 

I  expect  •  Ja  (ship  |   Hhe 

te  (him  *  ^      shall  arrive  I 

g,     todo  is  |( ^'j  to-morrow) 

I  best  I  his)  expectation  |  our 

will  see 
^(he 

6.  Introductory  words  are  placed  to  the  left  of  the  word  introduced , 
and  slope  to  the  north-east,  as  There,  used  when  the  nominative  is  placed 
after  the  verb  and  pronounced  thfir,  That,  and  some  others. 

Sentences  to  be  analyzed : — 

There  is  no  use  of  attempting  to  deny  the  fact. 
That  the  man  knew  what  he  was  doing,  was  true, 
I  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  case  was  a  bad  one, 


n«^      ^'>              • 

ts  (man  |  the 

"^    of  (attempting 

(to  deny 

g        knew 

£  .^                         fact  1  the)\ 

—    (he 

was  doing 

H 

^"                    which)) 

1.  "Written  on  the  board,"  participial  phrase  of  which  "written"  is  the 
leader,  modified  by  "on  the  board." 

2.  Attribute  clause. 

3.  Object  clause,  compound. 

4.  Compound  sentence,  each  member  being  complex. 

5.  Infinitive  object  clause. 

6.  Complex  sent.,  with  subj.  clause. 

7.  Preposition  on  "  understood." 

8.  Introductory  word, — sign  of  noun  clause. 

9.  Of,  .governs  *  attempting  to  deny  the  fact,'  attempting  governs  <to  deny 
the  fact/  to  deny  governs  *  fact.'  Curves  enclose  each  object.  10.  Complex 
subject  clause,  of  which  the  dashes  represent  *  the*  and  *  thing.'  These  words 
and  the  written  word,  '  which,'  contain  the  grammatical  ideas  expressed  in  the 
word,  'what'.  Thing  understood  is  the  object  of  the  verb  knew;  *  which,' 
expressed,  relates  to  thing  and  is  the  object  of  *  was  doing.' 
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I 

saw  I  in  moment  |  a  true 

£  case  I  the 
was 


one 


bad) 


7.  Phrases  and  clauses,  when  used  as  subjects,  objects  or  attributes, 
are  enclosed  in  curves. 
Examples : — 

I  am  to  write  an  essay  on  the  theme,  Beginnings. 

To  seek  to  be  useful  lis  better  than  to  drift  with  the  current. 

I  tried  to  convince  him  of  the  folly  of  the  enterprise. 


B^nnings 

I  the) 

MToseek 
»(tobe 

useful)) 
is  gi 

better!  g 

^     *  (to  drift  I  with  current  |  the) 


I 

tried 

flo  convince  [  of  folly  |  the 


him 


tne  V 

of  enterprise  |  the) 


These  embrace  all  the  essential  principles  of  the  system,  and  long 
sentences  are  merely  repetitions  of  the  same,  or  some  of  them. 

Chables  Potts. 


An  anecdote  of  Emerson  is  told  in  Ireland's  "  In  Memoriam." 
The  poet  had  been  delivering  an  address  to  a  literary  society,  and 
at  its  conclusion  the  president  called  upon  a  clergyman  to  pray. 
.The  latter  did  so,  closing  with  these  words :  "  We  beseech  Thee,  O 
Lord,  to  deliver  us  from  ever  hearing  any  more  such  transcendental 
nonsense  as  we  have  just  listened  to  from  this  sacred  desk."  After 
the  benediction,  Emerson  asked  his  next  neighbor  the  name  of  the 
officiating  clergyman,  and,  when  falteringly  answered,  remarked 
with  ereat  simplicity :  "  He  seems  a  very  conscientious,  plain-spoken 
man  r 

I.  Attribute  phrase.     2.  Subject  phrase.     3.  Object   phrase.     4.  Adverbial 
clause,  with  subject  phrase,  and  predicate,  and  attribute  *  is*  'good,'  understood. 
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HOW    TO    TEACH    GEOGRAPHY 
WORDS  WITHOUT  IDEAS. — (Selected.) 

It  is  easy  in  all  studies  to  teach  wordd  without  the  ideas  words 
are  intended  to  convey,  hut  especially  is  this  the  case  in  teaching 
eeographj.  Thousands  of  pupils  in  answer  to  the  question  :  *'  What 
direction  is  the  most  southern  point  of  Greenland  from  the  North 
Pole?"  would  answer,  "  south-east/'  for  on  most  maps  it  appears  to 
be  south-east.  A  teacher  of  olden  times  in  illustrating  the  shape  of 
the  earth,  was  accustomed  to  use  his  snuff-box,  which  was  globular, 
but  it  so  happened  that  in  church  on  Sunday  he  used  a  flat  one. 
His  consternation  was  great  when  on  a  public  examination,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth  ?"  he  received 
the  answer,  "  Round  on  week-days,  but  flat  on  Sundays !"  It  gave 
him  a  thought  he  never  had  before.  It  was,  that  in  learning  words 
or  using  an  illustration,  pupils  may  not  have  the  first  glimmer  of 
the  idea  intended  to  be  taught 

Many  illustrations  of  this  method  of  teaching  could  be  given. 
We  will  select  only  a  few,  and  these  the  most  striking,  for  they 
show  what  kind  of  instruction  the  average  scholar  receives  from  the 
average  teacher.  A  teacher  in  one  of  our  public  schools  had  been 
accustomed  to  require  her  pupils  to  say,  "  The  equator  is  an  imagi- 
nary line  passing  around  the  earth,"  etc.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
her  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  her  school  had  no  idea  what  an  ima- 
ginary line  meant,  until  one  day  a  visitor  asked  them  how  wide 
they  thought  the  equator.  Some  thought  it  was  5,000  miles  wide, 
others  2,000,  and  others  said  they  could  jump  over  it  The  visitor 
then  asked  how  they  thought  ships  got  over  it  One  pupil  said  he 
thought  that  they  got  out  and  drew  them  over,  and  another  said 
that  he  had  read  that  a  canal  had  been  dug  through  it !  "  What  is 
the  name  of  this  canal  ?"  was  asked.  "  The  Suez  Canal !"  was  the 
answer.  In  a  recent  oral  examination  in  one  of  our  large  cities, 
the  question  was  asked,  "  What  is  the  axis  of  the  earth  ?"  The 
answer  was,  "  An  imaginary  line  on  which  the  world  revolves." 
Several  questions  followed  that  led  the  examiner  to  suspect  that  the 
word  *'  imaginary"  was  not  understood,  and  so  he  asked,  half  in  fun, 
"  How  far  do  the  poles  of  the  earth  stick  out  ?"  The  answer  came 
confidently,  "  23}  degrees." 

One  pupil,  who  had  been  taught  from  a  geography  on  which  w^^ 
a  picture  of  Atlas  holding  up  the  world,  when  asked  if  he  knew 
what  held  up  the  world,  said  that  there  was  a  giant  holding  it  on 
his  shoulders.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  the  answer  of  the 
Sabbath-school  scholar,  who  being  asked,  "  Do  you  understand  what 
vou  have  learned?"  said, — and  her  answer  should  be  written  on  the 
neart  of  every  cramming  school  teacher :  ''  I  have  so  much  to  learn 
I  have  no  time  to  understand,*'  In  how  many  schools  is  this  the 
case !  Lessons  are  piled  upon  lessons,  tasks  added  to  tasks,  until  it 
is  impossible  for  the  pupils  to  know  what  they  are  required  to  re- 
peat.    Such  methods,  whether  in  the  college  or  primary  school,  are 
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not  deserving  the  name  of  either  study  or  teaching,  for  they  are 
neither,  in  any  intellectual  sense.  In  no  branch  of  study  is  this 
manner  of  teaching  more  disastrous  than  in  geography.  Only  re- 
cently a  successful  teacher  told  us,  that  during  all  his  younger  days 
he  really  thought  that  Connecticut  was  a  yellow  State,  New  Hamp- 
shire a  brown  one,  aud  Vermont  green !  His  idea  was  that  the 
coloring  on  the  map  represented  the  prevailing  color  of  the  soil  all 
over  the  entire  State. 

A  pupil  was  noticed  examining  his  map  very  carefully.  His 
teacher  asked  him  what  he  was  searching  for.  He  said,  ''For 
jeopardy."  "  But  jeopardy  is  not  a  place."  **  Yes,  it  is,"  said  the 
pupil,  "  for  I  read  in  the  papers  this  morning  that  a  captain  of  an 
ocean  steamer  had  telegraphed  from  the  East  that  his  vessel  was  in 
jeopardy."  Probably  the  most  amusing  illustration  of  this  way  of 
teaching  and  studying  was  the  answer  given  to  the  qu^tion  found 
in  our  geographies  a  few  years  ago ;  "  For  what  is  the  geology  of 
Kentucky  remarkable  ?"  The  answer  was,  "  From  large  bones  and 
teeth  found  in  this  region  of  country,  it  is  supposed  that  the  coun- 
try was  formerly  inhabited  by  mastodons."  On  an  examination  the 
pupil  gave  the  answer  in  full,  with  a  loud  voice,  correctly,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  word,  which,  poor  soul!  he  pronounced 
**  Methodists  I"  By  reading  the  answer,  its  extreme  ludicrousness 
will  be  apparent.  Such  answers  as  these  will  continue  to  come  from 
our  pupils  so  long  as  they  are  required  to  learn  words  without  ideas. 

We  are  safe  in  saying  that  in  no  study  have  such  inverted  meth- 
ods been  practised,  so  many  names  learned,  so  many  sentences  com- 
mitted to  memory,  with  little,  if  any,  real  idea  as  to  their  significance. 
To  many  thinking  persons  the  study  of  geography  has  become  ob- 
noxious, and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  banished  from  the  schooj-room 
altogether.  Multitudes  of  instances  can  be  brought  to  prove  that 
the  entire  geography  can  be  memorized,  and  no  idea  be  obtained 
concerning  the  world  as  it  is,  with  its  rocks  aud  rivers,  oceans,  seas, 
bays,  and  mountains.  Teachers  should  remember  a  few  points.  We 
will  mention  some : 

1.  The  map  is  not  the  world.     It  does  not  look  like  it. 

2.  Dots  and  circles  are  not  towns  and  cities.  There  is  not  the 
remotest  resemblance  between  them. 

3.  Black,  crooked  lines  are  not  rivers.  There  is  no  water  in 
them. 

4.  To  teach  the  map  thoroughly,  does  not  prove  that  geography 
has  been  taught  thoroughly. 

In  concluding  this  article,  we  propose  several  questions,  suitable, 
some  for  older,  others  for  younger  pupils.  Ask  those  old  enough 
to  be  able  to  answer  them,  and  from  the  answers  received,  judge 
concerning  your  own  teaching,  and  act  accordingly : 

1.  Give  the  points  of  the  compass  from  the  South  Pole? 

2.  Suppose  you  were  standing  facing  the  East,  on  the  equator. 
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and  the  world  should  suddenly  stop  revolving,  which  way  would 
you  fall? 

3.  Is  the  northern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  further  north  or 
south  than  the  northern  boundary  of  Connecticut  ? 

4.  What  is  the  area  of  Illinois  compared  with  New  York  State? 

5.  A  teacher  once  illustrated  the,  so-called,  flattening  of  the  earth 
by  taking  an  orange  and  cutting  two  slices  from  opposite  sides  or 
ends.     What  was  the  fault  in  the  illustration  ? 

6.  Which  is  the  greater  distance  around  the  earth — that  around 
the  equator,  or  that  around  the  meridian  circle? 

7.  The  statement  is  made  that  the  earth's  axis  is  inclined  23j 
degrees.     Inclined  to  what?    What  angle  does  it  form  with  it? 

8.  To  a  person  standing  on  the  arctic  circle  on  our  longest  day, 
what  is  the  track  of  the  sun  duriug  24  hours?  What  would  it  be 
on  our  shortest  day  ? 

9.  How  would  the  length  of  the  longest  straight  line  that  can  be 
drawn  in  Europe,  compare  with  the  longest  straight  line  that  can 
be  drawn  in  the  United  States,  Alaska  excepted  ? 

10.  State  the  difference  between  a  geographical  and  a  statute 
mile? 

11.  The  earth  makes  a  complete  revolution  in  23  hours  and  56 
minutes.     Why  are  the  days  24  hours  long? 

12.  Where  is  there  neither  latitude  nor  longitude  ? 

13.  What  hemisphere,  the  Northern  or  Southern,  has  the  warmer 
climate,  and  why?  Why  is  it  warmer  in  summer  than  in  winter? 
Why  is  the  climate  of  Europe  warmer  than  in  the  same  latitude  in 
the  United  States  ? 

14.  What  is  the  supposed  cause  of  earthquakes? 

15.  Describe  the  formation  of  coral  islands  ? 

16.  Of  what  use  to  man  are  mountains  ? 

17.  Name  and  locate  three  large  volcanoes? 

18.  What  b  the  cause  of  winds  ? 


How  A  Literary  Man  Keeps  Well, — I  live  in  the  country ; 
my  general  health  is  and  has  been  good — that  is  to  say,  I  have  never 
had  any  serious  illness  ;  but  I  am  a  writer  by  profession  ;  my  "way 
of  life"  (as  Dr.  Jaegar  says  his  was,  before  he  gave  his  attention  to 
gymnastics  and  woollen  clothing)  is  "sitting,"  and  for  years  I  have 
suffered  from  occasional  bilious  headaches,  which,  although  not  very 
severe,  were  sufficiently  acute  to  stop  all  literary  work — sometimes 
for  two  days  in  succession — while  they  lasted.  As  I  am  very  ab- 
stemious, never  walk  less  than  four  or  five  miles  every  day,  and 
faithfully  observe  the  maxim  of  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  I 
concluded  that  my  headaches  were  constitutional ;  and  under  the 
belief  that  I  should  never  get  rid  of  them,  bore  the  trouble  as  I 
best  could.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  the  two  or  thr^  cigars  a 
day  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  smoking  could  do  me  any  harm,  or 
that  with  more  exercise  I  should  have  better  health.  But  it  came 
to  pass  that  some  three  months  ago  I  abandoned  smoking,  and 
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bought  a  tricycle.  I  was  led  to  give  up  smoking  by  reading  an 
article  in  Knowledge,  by  Dr.  Muir  Brown,  on  the  "  Effect  of  smok- 
ing." One  of  the  observations  particularly  struck  me.  Replying 
to  the  argument  that  smoking  is  good,  because  it  checks  waste  of 
tissue,  he  observed  that  this  is  precisely  the  reason  why  smoking  is 
bad,  and  that  the  only  possession  which  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  waste 
is  his  body,  new  tissue  being  in  every  respect  better  than  old.  The 
tricycle  made  in  this  direction.  It  wasted  tissue.  You  can  get 
more  exercise  by  an  hours'  tricycling,  and  with  less  fatigue  than  oy 
three  hours'  walking.  There  is  an  exhilaration  about  it,  too,  that 
a  pedestrian  never  knows,  and  which  can  only  be  compared  to  that 
enjoyed  by  riding  a  good  horse.  As  for  perspiring,  you  perspire 
enough,  especially  if  the  day  be  warm,  to  satisfy  Dr.  Jaeger's  most 
rigid  requirements,  and  make  your  flesh  as  hard  as  the  hide  of  a 
German  soldier  after  two  years'  gymnastics. 

When  I  gave  up  my  cigars  and  took  to  tricycling,  I  had  no  idea 
of  curing  my  headaches.  But  they  are  cured.  I  have  hardly  had 
a  headache  since,  and  I  eat  almost  twice  as  much  as  I  used  to  eat. 
I  sleep  well,  and  my  general  health  could  not  easily  be  better.  In 
conclusion,  let  me  recommend  all  my  literary  brethren  who  are  con- 
scious of  not  taking  sufficient  exercise,  all  whose  muscles  are  flabby, 
livers  torpid,  and  nights  restless,  to  try  tricycling,  and  drop  smok- 
ing, and  any  other  habit  which  may  tend  to  check  waste  of  tissue, 
and  retard  that  rapid  renewal  of  the  body  which  is  the  condition  of 
physical  soundness. — London  Spectator. 

From  one  point  of  view  education  can  do  much,  from  another  it 
can  do  little  or  nothing.  A  child  is  born  into  the  world  with  its 
faculties  given  to  it  once  for  all.  No  power  can  be  put  into  it 
which  is  not  there  already.  Its  parents  and  a  long  line  of  ancestors 
have  determined  of  what  nature  it  shall  be.  As  it  grows  up,  and 
we  fancy  that  we  can  fathom  its  capabilities  and  gauge  its  strength, 
we  forget  the  countless  capacities  which  lie  hidden  in  the  simple 
germ.  The  diseases  and  the  eccentricities  of  our  ancestors  lie  in 
wait  for  us  at  every  new  epoch  of  our  lives.  We  pass  as  it  were 
down  the  vista  of  a  spectral  avenue  in  which  our  forefathers  stand, 
ranged  in  counter  lines,  ready  at  the  proper  moment  to  lay  their 
chilly  hand  on  their  descendant.  I^ch  year  of  life  beats  and 
moulds  the  boy  into  the  likeness  of  his  father. 


A  teacher  can  hardly  show  worse  tact  than  by  imposing  upon  a 
naughty  pupil  an  extra  lesson  as  a  punishment.  The  learning  of 
a  lesson  ought  properly  to  be  full  of  interest  and  enjoyment,  and 
anything  tending  to  make  it  a  weariness,  is  a  mistake.— &A00/ 
Moderator, 

I  call,  therefore,  a  generous  and  complete  education  that  which 
fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully  and  magnanimously,  all  the 
offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war. —JbAn  MiUon, 
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MENTAL   DEVELOPMENT    OP    MOTHERS. 

Mj  notions  are  more  conservative  than  some  that  have  found 
expression  here.  I  remember  with  so  much  pleasure  the  interest 
my  mother  took  in  all  the  things  in  which  her  children  were  inter- 
ested, and  the  influence  she  then  had  over  us  in  every  way  and 
still  has,  that  my  opinions  are  framed  upon  that.  I  do  not  think 
mental  improvement  for  the  children's  sake  ever  shaped  itself  as  a 
definite  idea  in  her  mind  ;  but  her  education,  by  no  means  a  simple 
one  for  thosd  times,  grew  and  assumed  the  shape  demanded  by  her 
children  at  the  time. 

We  live  in  a  work-a-day  world,  and  let  us  as  some  others  have 
said  in  "  The  Student,"  accept  this  as  a  fact.  If  the  majority  of 
mothers  in  this  country  have  not  the  nurses  fouud  in  the  old  country, 
I  believe  an  equally  small  number  have  the  executive  ability  of  the 
English  mothers,  for  they  have  been  educated  with  the  knowledge 
that  such  ability  was  necessary.  I  know  from  some  knowledge  of 
the  workings  in  their  families  and  from  talking  with  them,  that 
though  often  unsuspected,  even  the  minutiae  are  well  known  and 
directed  by  the  mother,  as  regards  the  management  of  her  children. 

'Tis  a  great  privilege  to  be  a  mother,  strong  physically,  mentally 
and  spiritually,  and  nothing  can  be  equal  to  her  influence  if  she  be 
the  one  taking  entire  care  of  her  child.  Mend  the  rent  in  the  child's 
dress,  and  attend  to  its  physical  wants  as  part  of  its  life,  and  the 
more  necessary  part  of  its  life  for  the  six  years ;  and  all  this  loving 
attention  will  but  better  prepare  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  what 
we  may  wish  to  give  intellectually.  Most  of  us  can  do  this,  even  if 
not  remarkably  strong.  But  I  believe  the  mother  who  lives  in  an 
intellectual  atmosphere  solely,  will  find  her  children  do  not  seek  her 
society  or  expect  from  her  the  same  loving  interest  as  though  she  had 
shared  the  troubles  and  corrected  the  faults  of  child-life ;  command- 
ing their  love  and  respect  by  receiving  obedience  on  their  part 
where  obedience  was  not  asked  merely  for  its  own  sake.  'Tis  much 
easier  for  those  of  us  who  are  fond  of  reading  to  let  things  slip ;  it 
requires  some  moral  as  well  as  mental  determination  I  find,  to 

**  Let  not  thy  weak  indulgence  spoil. 
Nor  yet  thy  stern,  harsh  manner  foil" 

the  mind  and  soul  we  are  trying  direct 

It  is  a  delightful  part  of  our  duty  to  keep  posted  on  topics  of  the 
day  of  general  interest,  and  to  read  when  the  time  can  be  reasonably 
found  such  heavier  books  as  will  keep  alive  and  healthy  our  mental 
faculties  and  increase  our  store ;  needful  too  for  our  own  sake,  for 
our  children's  sake,  and  for  our  husband's  sake :  But  do  not  lay  up 
a  store,  thinking  that  intellectual  development  and  resources  will  be 
all  you  need ;  a  deepened  Christian  character,  a  well-ordered  house- 
hold, will  be  as  strong,  nay,  stronger  elements  for  the  education  of 
children  than  any  unusual  learned  character. 
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ENGLISH  SPELING  REFORM.  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  is  adapted  from  the  Seini-Munthli  Foneiic  Ticher,  of  July 
1st:  "We  ar  indeted  to  Mr.  E.  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  England,  lor  a 
draft  of  the  report  of  the  general  committee  of  the  £.  S.  K.  A.,  hwich 
held  its  third  annual  meeting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
in  London,  May  23rd.  Prot.  A.  H.  Sayce,  of  Oxford,  presided,  and  there 
was  a  good  atteudans  of  members  and  friends. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  president  alluded  to  the  very 
strofag  opposition  encounterd  by  the  views  ot  the  late  Chas.  Darwin,  hwen 
first  aunounst,  but  in  the  course  of  the  past  few  years  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  public  sentiment  had  taken  place.  He  (the  president)  pre- 
dicted a  similar  change  in  public  opinion  with  referens  to  their  own  move- 
ment lor  speling  reform,  and  it  was  for  them  in  the  same  spirit  as  Mr. 
Darwin,  to  pursue  their  course,'to  seek  the  truth  and  teach  tne  truth,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  and  gradually  the  light  would  dawn  upon  the 
public  mind.  Indeed,  at  the  present  moment  he  telt  more  than  ever 
sanguin,  as  to  the  succes  of  their  efforts  at  no  distant  date.  Notwith- 
standing difficulties  and  discouragements  hwich  every  new  movement 
had  to  encounter,  he  saw  many  symptoms  of  progres.  The  filologibts,  to 
a  man,  wer  with  them ;  the  men  of  slens  also,  and  many  educationists, 
and  the  opposition  had  absolutely  collapst  as  regards  any  reason  or  argu- 
ment to  sustain  it.  It  was  now  only  a  question  of  time  for  a  speling  re- 
form to  become  an  accomplisht  fact,  and  speling  reformers  must  not  be 
too  anxious  at  this  stage  as  to  the  particular  form  the  reform  may  ulti- 
mately take. 

Two  items  in  the  report  ar  of  especial  interest  to  Americans,  viz :  the 
adoption  of  the  Webster-Goodrich  orthoepy  as  the  standard  to  be  repre- 
sented fonetically,  and  the  adoption  of  our  five  rules.  On  the  latter  sub- 
ject the  report  says : 

*  Your  committee  hav  also  cousiderd  afresh  the  question  of  partial 
changes  in  the  existing  speling.  it  is  exceedingly  desirabl  to  break 
down  the  very  general  feeling,  that  the  present  speling  is  something 
sacred  and  immutabl ; 'and  your  committee  stil  think  that  a  persistent 
alteration  of  the  speling  of  various  words  wil  help  greatly  in  this  work. 
It  has,  of  course,  always  been  open  to  individuals  to  make  such  altera- 
tions, but  it  is  thought  that  changes  wil  be  encouraged  if  the  association 
itself  leads  the  way.  The  Filological  Society  and  tlie  American  Speling 
Reform  Association, -hav  alredy  sanctioned  such  changes,  and  their  influ- 
eus  has  had  a  good  effect,  so  that  your  committee  feel  that  the  Associa- 
tion may  properly  follow  the  exampl  of  these  societies.  Your  committee 
accordingly  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  American  Association's  five 
rules  of  partial  changes  as  a  basis  for  changes  of  speling  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Association.' 

We  would  emfasize  the  closing  remark  of  the  president's  addres.  As 
we  cannot  drive,  we  must  drift,  and  as  speling  reformers,  it  is  wel  to  drilt 
toward  the  practical.  Partial  changes  ar  good  as  a  begining ;  but  hwen 
men  set  them  up  as  a  limit,  they  become  an  evil.  We  always  advize  be- 
giners  to  begin  at  the  begining  and  make  haste  slowly.  The  thing  is, 
oegin,  go  on,  and  progres  until  the  ideal  is  attained.  In  this  spirit  we 
shall  conquer. 

Mr.  E.  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  seconded  the  report  in  an  abl  speech. 
►Subsequently  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  of  London,  was  elected  president." 

The  Foneiic  Techer,  the  organ  of  speling  reform  in  this  country,  is  pub- 
lisht  semi-monthly,  in  the  ibnetic  alfahet  of  the  American  Association. 
T.  R.  Vickroy,  Ph.D.,  editor  and  publisher,  St.  Louis,  Mo,  Price,  $1.00 
a  year.  J.  Fkanklin  Davis. 
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BOOK    NOTES. 

A  Oeographical  Header — By  James  Johonaot  (see  advertisement  in 
last  "Student),  is  a  collection  of  short  descriptions  of  natural  scenery, 
of  cities,  islands  and  mountains,  of  national  customs,  and  remarkable 
features,  compiled  from  such  authors  as  Bayard  Taylor,  Irving,  Longfel- 
low, Curtis,  Seward,  and  Guyot.  The  selections  are  judiciously  made, 
and  the  book  is  an  interesting  one.  Its  aim  is  to  furnish  supplementary 
reading  in  the  line  of  geographical  study,  primarily  as  a  class  exercise. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.)     Sample  copy,  75  cts. 

Once  it  was  thought  undesirable  to  give  the  best  examples  of  modem 
literature  as  school  exercises,  lest  children,  by  their  repeated  failures, 
should  acquire  such  a  distaste  for  these  productions  as  would  influence 
them  in  after-life.  Now  educators  are  happily  free  from  such  a  fear.  We 
have  received  from  the  publishers  a  copy  of  WhiUier  Leaflets,  compiled 
by  Josephine  E.  Hodgson.  They  are  supplied  both  bound  and  in  leaf- 
lets, at  a  moderate  cost,  and  neat  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 
We  recommend  them  as  eminently  fitted  for  varied  use  in  the  class-room. 
(Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

A  recent  dispute,  in  which  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  was  con- 
spicuous, concerning  the  credit  of  the  invention  of  the  modern  plough, 
has  called  out  a  small  volume  on  the  subject  from  Frank  Gilbert,  of 
Chicago,  in  which  he  seeks  to  show,  and  fairly  succeeds  in  showing,  that 
the  honor  belongs  indisputablv  to  Jethro  Wood.  The  story  of  his  career, 
of  his  early  inventions  and  subsequent  struggles,  is  told  simply  and  forci- 
bly, and  is  full  of  interest.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  an  invention 
of  such  prime  importance  to  civilization  as  the  common  plough,  should 
go  unacknowledged  and  unrewarded ;  but  Jethro  Wood  appears  to  have 
been  too  much  of  a  philanthropist  for  his  own  worldly  good,  and  never 
received  just  honor  or  compensation  for  his  achievement. 

The  Society  for  Political  Education  have  issued  as  the  second  tract  of 
the  season  of  1882  Horace  White's  essay  on  Mmiey  and  its  Substitutes^ 
prepared  for  the  CyclopcBdia  of  Political  Science. 

Shepard's  Pen  Pictures  of  Modem  Authors,  the  second  volume  of  the 
series  on  "  The  Literary  Life,"  has  just  been  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  The  third  volume  of  this  series  will  be  entitled,  Pen  Pictures  of 
Earlier  Victorian  Authors,  and  will  appear  in  the  fall. 


•  ITEMS. 

— Commencement  at  Earlham  College. — On  Second-day  even- 
ing, 6th  mo.  26th,  the  literary  societies  of  Earlham  held  their  annual 
meeting,  which  was  largely  attended,  and  the  essays  were  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  forenoon  of  Third-day  was  devoted  to  closing  examinations. 
In  the  aflernoon  came  the  public  exercises  of  the  Senior  Preparatory 
Class,  consisting  of  brief  essays  by  the  ten  boys  and  nine  girls,  who 
formed  the  class,  followed  by  some  pertinent  remarks  bv  the  Principal  of 
the  Preparatory  Department,  the  President  of  the  College,  and  others. 
In  the  evening,  an  eloquent  addre^^s  on  Greek  literature  was  delivered 
before  the  Alumni  Association,  by  W.  D.  Foulke.  An  opening  refer- 
ence to  the  joint  influence  of  Greece  and  Palestine  upon  human  civiliza- 
tion, 3er\;ed  as  the  text  for  some  very  happy  and  suggestive  closing 
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remarks,  by  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  upon  the  importance  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage as  the  medium  of  Christian  revelation.  The  commencement  ex- 
ercises, on  Fourth-day,  were  opened  by  reading  selected  passages  of 
Scripture,  followed  by  a  devotional  pause  and  supplication.  The  essays 
on  ^  Mythology  in  Literature,"  by  Joshua  Hunt,  Richmond,  Indiana, 
"The  Poets  Laureate/'  by  Lucy  .A.  Winston,  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
"  Progress  of  Reform,"  by  Joic  Grave,  Richmond.  Ind.,  were  all  thought- 
ful and  well  delivered.  After  the  President  haci  conferred  the  d^rees, 
Prof.  Pliny  E.  Chase,  of  Haverford,  delivered  the  Baccalaureate  address 
on  the  world's  need  of  Christian  and  denominational  teaching,  and 
especially  of  the  principles  which  Friends  have  always  regarded  as 
fundamental.  The  exercises  were  all  held  in  a  beautiftil  grove,  on  the 
college  campus,  before  large  and  attentive  audiences.  After  the  gradu- 
ating exercises  were  over,  a  bronze  fountain  was  unveiled  in  front  of  the 
college  building.  A  presentation  speech  was  made  by  David  W.  Dennis, 
on  behalf  of  the  graduating  class.  Lucy  A.  Winston  read  an  appropri- 
ate original  poem,  and  Allen  Jay  accepted  the  fountain  on  behalr  of  the 
college. 

— The  closing  exercises  at  Haverford  occurred  on  6th  mo.  19thj  20th  and 
2l8t.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th  the  Loganian  Society  had  its  annual 
meeting.  The  exercises  consisted  of  an  inaugural  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Isaac  Sharpless,  and  orations  by  T.  K.  Worthington,  D.  W.  Ed- 
wards, C.  R.  Jacob,  and  D.  W.  Bates.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  the 
Alumni  had  their  annual  supper,  followed  by  speeches  of  (for  such  occa- 
sions) unusual  excellence.  At  the  following  meeting  a  portrait  of  Prof. 
Samuel  J.  Gum  mere  Was  presented  to  the  college  by  the  class  of  1864. 

The  commencement  exercises  consisted  of  orations  by  eight  of  the 
graduating  class,  the  remainder  having  resigned  the  privilege  of  sneak- 
ing. Perhaps  the  oratory  was  not  quite  up  to  the  usual  standard,  bat 
the  subject-matter  was  interesting,  practical  and  suitable.  These  ora- 
tions were  followed  by  an  address  to  the  class  by  President  Thomas  Chase 
and  the  conferring  of  Bachelors  degrees  on  the  graduates. 

The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  given  to  Allen  C.  Thomas  and  Walter  F.  Price 
on  examination,  and  to  Henry  T.  Coates,  honoris  causa. 

— On  6th  mo.  27th,  Providence  School  graduated  a  class  of  18  boys 
and  girls.  Their  orations  and  essays  were  interesting  and  able.  The 
large  classes  of  well-drilled  students  which  this  school  annually  turns  out, 
attest  the  amount  and  character  of  work  which  it  does.  The  standard  of 
graduation  is  such  as  to  admit  them  into  the  best  colleges  of  the  countxy. 
After  the  exercises  dinner  was  prepared  for  600  people  in  a  large  tent  on 
the  lawn.  Here  the  audience  heard  addresses  by  Gt>v.  Littlefield,  of 
Rhode  Island,  Dr.  Robinson,  President  of  Brown  University,  gnd  several 
others.  Dr.  Robinson's  address  was  a  strong  plea  for  a  broad,  catholic 
and  real  education,  and  for  charity  in  our  treatment  of  each  other. 

Astronomical. — ^The  meteors  of  8th  mo.  are  a  part  of  the  great  Per- 
seid  shower,  which  comes  with  considerable  regularity  year  after  year, 
and  in  this  respect  is  unlike  the  "  November  meteors,"  which  make  their 
brilliant  display  and  lapse  in  comparative  obscuritv.  The  present  year 
the  moon  will  not  interfere,  and  the  constellation  Perseus,  whence  they 
radiate,  is  well  up  from  the  horizon.  From  the  10th  to  the  12th,  if  the 
nights  are  clear,  observers  may  expect  more  than  the  usual  nightly  num- 
ber, and  for  a  week  or  more  on  each  side  of  these  dates,  meteors  radiating 
from  Perseus  may  be  distinguished. 

WANTED — A  (iraduate  of  Oswego  Normal  bchool  desires  a  position  as 
teacher,  either  in  a  High  or  Graded  School.  Refer  to  Box  66,  Haddonfield, 
Camden  County,  New  Jersey. 
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THE  BEST  TEXT  BOOKS 

ARE    PUBLISHED    BY 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

HI  &  113  William  St.,  N.  T. ;  34  &  36  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


Sa?AIsr3DA.R.3D. 


Watsons'  Independent  Readers, 

Monteith's  Independent  Oeography, 
Clark  Diagram  Grammar, 

Davies  ft  Peck's  Arithmetics, 
Barnes'  Brief  History  Series, 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  each  Science, 
Worman  Oerman  Series, 
Ptnol's  French  Course, 

Smith  and  Martin's  Book-Keeping, 
Jepson's  Music  Readers, 

Northend's  School  Speakers, 
Martin's  Civil  Oovemment, 
Peabody's  Moral  Science, 
Cleveland's  Literature. 

McNally's  New  Geographv,  1882. 
Barnes'  New  Mathematics  (Ficklin,) 
Sill's  Lessons  in  Languap^e, 
Monteith's  Popular  Science, 
Brief  History  of  Ancient  Peoples, 
Points  of  aistory ,  by  Dr.  John  Lord, 
Chautauqua  1st  and  2d  Oerman  Books, 
Worman's  First  French  Book, 
Barnes'  Popular  Drawing  Series, 
Davies' New  Legendre, 
Peck's  Ganot,  revised  bv  Hanson  ft  Burbank, 
How  Not  to  Teach.    15  cents. 
Scarborough's  Greek  Lessons. 

Also, 

The  Teacher's  Library  of  Professional  Books^ 

HEADED  BY  "PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING/' 

All  the  above  and  many  others,  embracing  important  works  in  every  department  of 
education,  are  described  in  our  Catalogues,  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

Correspondence  solicited.    Teachers  favoring  us  with  a  call  will  receive  every 
attention. 

Address,  A.  S.  BARNES  ft  CO., 

Nei^v-  York  or  Chicago. 
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a-EiTEE.A.Xj    SCHOOL    FTJK/ITISIIER/S, 

SUPPLY    EVERYTHING 

Needed  in  any  Grade  of  School, 

FROM 

The    Primary    School  to  the   College. 

KINDERGARTEN    SUPPLIES 

Of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 
SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE. 

L.  B.  McClees  &  Co., 
102U  Arch  Street,  rhiladelphia,  JPa. 

The  keriean  EducaM  Serioi  of  Schoel  aad  CoUe^e  Text  Booh. 

The  following  list  of  Standard  Text-Books,  selected  from  the  above  well-known  Series.  !> 
commended  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers  as  embodying  fresh,  practical,  and  thorough  ManuaK 
in  the  various  branches  of  School  and  Collegiate  Instruction  : 
Swinton's  SpeUers,    Sanders' Spellers.    New  Graded  Readers.    Cathcari's 

Literaru  Reorder.    Sanders^   Union  Readers.     Webster^s  IHcHonaries. 

Spencerian  Benmanship.    Standard  Supplementary  Reorders.    SwUi- 

ton's  Geographies  A  Histories.    Fasquelle^s  French  Course.    Woodbury's 

German  Course.    Robinson's  Mathematics.    KerVs  Grammars.     Weils* 

Grammar.     Whitens  InduMrial  Drawing.     Wells'  Matured  Phiiosophy. 

Gray's  Botanies.    I>ana's  Geologies.    Townsend's  Civil  Govermneut. 

Bryant  6b  Stratton's  Book-keeping.    JLanquellier  <0  Monsanto's  French 

Course.    Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

*^j.*  Correspondence  is  solicited,  and  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

Favorable  rates  for  introduction  and  for  copies  for  examination.     CatcUogues  and  Descriptiv* 
Ciratlars  free  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKE  MAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

753  and  7gB  BBOAPWAT.  Mew  York. 

Including 

^^'^^oMidae     (Oei/j^^ca^j     ^nw^lk^O'ndj    Ii£)^>^>9?i€tdj     ^&€d€^A^a 

Unequalled  as  a  Toilet,  Bath,  Shaving  and  Tooth  Soap. 

EDWARD  S.  MORRIS,  Manufacturer, 

OFFICK.  No.  6  S.  Merrick  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
TIu>  soap  is  entirely  free  from  all  other  Oils,  Animal  fats,  Rosin  and  artificial  Perfume. 

FROM   THJE   PRBSmENT   OF  GIRARD    COLLEGB. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Morris.  Philadkuhia,  Tune  8,  1881. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  used  your  Soap,  manufactured  from  Pure  Palm  Oil,  and  have  found  it  excellent  for  sha%-ine. 
and  for  cleaiuing  the  skin  and  teeth.  It  has  the  pleasaat  aroma  of  the  fresh  Oil,  and  is  free  from  the  odoi^  witn 
which  pcrfumere  conceal  the  rancidity  of  their  Oils. 

Wnen  purchasers  of  this  Soap  learn  of  the  literary  and  industrial  schools  you  are  esublishing  in  Liberia,  for  the 
education  of  African  children,  they  will  use  the  Soap  with  increased  pleasure. 

Respectfully  yours,  WM.  H.  ALLEN. 


?ai 


BZUtA  IPJUCbIK  OZXb. 

ED^ArARD    S.    MOHHIS,   Manufacturer. 

This  Oil.  Dure,  fresh  and  sweet,  is  bottled  and  hermetically  sealed  in  Liberia.  It  is  a  highly  valued  application 
for  CHAPPED  liANDS  and  LIPS,  ABRASIONS  OF  THE  SKIN,  BURNS,  CHAFES,  BRUISES,  and 
almost  all  SKIN  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Adams  Express  Co.  will  deliver  single  bottles  of  this  Oil  to  almost  any  part  or  section  of  the  United  States, 
charging  the  receiver  only  25  cts.  freight,  as  per  contract  with  Edw'd  S.  Morris. 
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The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS' 
STANDARD  Tm  BOOKS. 

Prices  Reduced  Mavch  Ist^  1882. 

Aiieniion  is  invited  to  the  following  partial  list  of  Text-Books,  and  to  the 
greatly  reduced  prices  at  which  they  will  be  furnished. 


Harper's  United  States  Firet  Reader, 
"      Second  Reader, 
"      Third  Reader, 
"      Fourth  Reader, 
"      Fifth  Reader, 
"      Sixth  Reader, 

Harrington's  Graded  Spelling-Book, 

"    Parts  I 

Willson's  Primary  Speller, 
"        Larger  Speller, 


READING  AND  SPELLING.    '  ,  ,  S^^^^^^n. 

Rttail,  Special.    Exchange. 

.     15  cts.  11  cte.     10  cte. 

.     24    "  18  "       18  " 


.  82  "  24  "  20 

.  48  "  86  "  30 

.  m  "  42  "  86 

.  60  "  45  "  40 

20  **  15  "  8 

and  II.  Per  Part,  15  "  11  "  6 

.  15  "  11  "  10 

.  24  "  18  "  15 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Harper's  Introductory  Geography,                            .         .     50  "      85   "       25   '* 
"       School  Geography, 1.10  *'      80  "       60  " 

ARITHMETIC. 

Harper's  First  Book  in  Arithmetic,         80  "      22  "       15  " 

"       Second  Book  in  Arithmetic,      .        .        .        .     60  "      45   "       80  " 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

Hwinton's  Language  Primer,    .        .  .  28  "  21   "  15  " 

New  Language  Lessons, 38  "  28  "  20  " 

"     School  Composition,  .        .        .  82  "  24  "  16  " 

"     English  Grammar, 56  "  42  "  80  " 

"  "     Grammar  and  Composition  in  one  volume,  76  "  57   "  40  " 

HISTORY. 

Bcott's  Larger  History  of  the  United  States,    .        .        .     80  "      60  "       54  " 
"     Smaller  History  of  the  United  States,   .  .     56  "      42  "       85  " 

Rktail  Prices  are  the  prices  at  which  the  books  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Special  Prices  are  the  prices  at  which  the  books  will  be  sold,  for  regular 
supply^  to  Boards  of  Education,  or  to  responsible  booksellers  that  they  may  designate. 

Exchange  Prices  are  the  prices  at  which  a  first  supply  of  the  books  will  be 
sold  lA  exchange  for  an  equal  number  of  corresponding  old  oooks  in  use.  Exchange 
prices  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent.,  and  no  additional  discount  will  be 
made  for  handling.  If  there  is  no  exchange  for  old  books,  a  first  supply  will  be 
Hold  at  the  special  prices. 

Besides  the  above.  Harper  8c  Brothers  publish  a  iiill  list  of  books  for  High 
Schools  and  Colleges,  which  will  be  furnished  on  equally  liberal  terms. 

Correspondence  regarding  books  for  examination,  terms,  Ac,  is  solicited. 

HARFEB  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  Neuf  York. 
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GRASS  &  FIELD 

SEEDS, 

Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard,  Herd, 
Kentucky  Blue,  Lawn  and  White 
Clover  Seed. 

Seed  Potatoes— All  the  newest  and 
best  varieties. 

GARDEN   AND   FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Warranted  Fresh  and  Genuine. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES. 

No.  1114  Market  Streef, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Jl^^  Our  large  illustrated  catalogue,  containing 
everything  for  the  Farm  and  Garden  free 
on  application. 


TEAS. 


I  We  have  just  received  a  large  invoice  of  a  celt 
brated  chop  of 

-McOOLONG   TEA*^ 

PRICE  go    CBNT8   PER    I.tt, 

The  above  article  is  much  sup>enor  to  the  ici-' 
usually  offered  at  that  price  ;  and  is  sold  on  v» 
close  a  margin  of  profit,  that  the  price  mu.st  nr 
main  the  same  whether  for  a  single  pound  or  foi 
a  half  chest. 

Samples  sent  by  mail  on  application. 

ALFRED  LOWRY  8c  BRO., 
&24  So.  Second  Street j 

PHILADELPHIA.' 


Agenta  for  the  Celebrated  Albion  and 
Entire  Wheat  Flour. 


ASTRONOMY, 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  GENERAL  READERS. 


-BY- 


ISAAC    SHARPLESS, 

Pr4^*tscr  <^  Matk4maHc*  and  AsiroM4>my, 
Haverford  ColUg*. 


Prof.  G.   M.  PHILU% 

Prhui^  Stait  Normal  Schvet,  We$t 
Chatter,  Pa. 


The  prominent  features  of  this  work  are  : — 

I. — Its  clear  explanations  of  abstruse  matters,  a^lapting  it  to  use  in  schools. 

2. — Its  inclusion  of  the  most  recent  results  of  astronomical  observations  and  study. 

3. — Its  explanation  of  the  methods  of  making  observations,  .so  that  students  may  become  interested 

watchers  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens. 
4. — Its  many  beautiful  and  suggestive  illustrations. 

Liberal  terms  for  introduction.      Copies  sent  for  examination^  with  view  to  use 
in  schools,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  63  cents.      Correspondence  imnted.     Address, 

J.   B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO,,   Publishers, 

2fo9.  715  and  717  Market  Street,  rhUad'a, 
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The  Student— Volume  in. 


With  the  number  for  Ninth  Month  next,  The  Student  enters  upon  its  Third 
X'olume.  It  will  remain  under  the  same  management,  and  retain  the  same  general 
rharacter  as  in  the  past. 

Each  of  the  eleven  numbers  will  consist  of  32  pages  of  reading  matter.     The 
sulwcription  price  will  be  $1.00  for  the  volume. 

The  Student  is  the  only  Educational  journal  published  by  Friends  in 
the  world.  The  Volume  just  closing  has  received  contributions  from  repre- 
.•*eutative  men  all  over  the  Society,  and  has  been  approved  by  a  number  of  the 
leading  educators.  The  press  outside  has  in  many  instances  commented  favorably 
on  its  contents.     The  N.  Y.  Tribune  says: 

There  are  few  educational  publications  which  are  as  uniformly  wise  and  suggestive  as 
The  Student,  issued  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

We  desire  to  make  it  worthy  of  a  more  extended  circulation,  and  hope  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  a  still  larger  circle  of  Friends. 

1. — Any  new  subscriber  to  Vol.  III.  will  receive  free  the  last  three 
numbers  of  Vol  II.  as  long  as  they  last. 

2. — We  will  send  six  copies  for  $5,  to  any  names  sent  us  by  one 
person.  These  may  be  forwjarded  one  at  a  time,  or  all 
together,  as  preferred,  provided  it  be  distinctly  stated  that 
it  is  the  intention  to  form  a  club. 

3. — We  will  have  bound  a  number  of  copies  of  Vol.  II.,  which  we 
will  furnish  post-paid  for  $1  a  volume,  until  exhausted.  We 
have  also  a  few  bound  volumes  of  Vol.  I.,  which  we  will  furnish 
at  the  same  price.  Any  one  sending  their  unbound  numbers 
in  good  condition,  can  have  a  bound  volume  for  75  cents  in 
postage  stamps.  Bound  volumes  I.  and  II,  and  Vol.  III., 
unbound,  will  be  forwarded  for  $2.50. 

Money  may  be  sent  by  check,  registered  letter,  or  postal  money-order  on 
i*hiladelphia  P.  O.  We  will  not  be  responsible  for  money  sent  in  unregistered 
letters,  though  we  have  received  many  such  letters,  and  know  of  no  case  of  loss. 

P^  Liberal  cotntnissian  wiU  be  aiiowed  to  agents.  We  would  like  to 
nppoi^it  one  in  each  settien^ent  of  Friends, 

Address,  *'THE    STUDENT," 

WESTTOWN    P.  O.,  or,  HAVERFORD  COLLEGE   P.  O., 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
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WHITALL,  TATUM  &  CO., 

410  RACE  STREET,  Philadelphia, 
46  and  48  SABCLAT  STBEET,  New  Tork. 


CHEMICAL    GLASSWARE 

FOR 

LABORATORIES,  COLLEGES,  MUSEUMS, 

ASSAYING    WORKS,  INSHTUTES    OF  TECHNOLOGY, 

ACADEMIES,   &c. 

ALSO, 

DRUGGISTS'    GLASSWARE, 

HoDKBopatltiG  Vials,  Druggists'  Soodries,  &g.       ^        i 
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HA?ERFORD  COLLEGE. 


FACULTY. 

THOMAS    CHASE,  LL.D Pres't  and  Prof.  Philology  and  Uieraiurc. 

PLINY    EARLE    CHASE,  LL.D.,        .      .  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Logic 

ISAAC    SHARPLESS,  S.  B., Ptofcssor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

ALLEN    C.  THOMAS,  A.  B.,        ....  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  History. 

LYMAN    BEECHER    HALL,  Ph.D.,       .  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physio.. 

FRANCIS    G.  ALLINSON,  Ph.  D.,       .      .  Ass't  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

JOSEPH    RHOADS,  Jr.,  A.B.,        .      .     .  instructor  in  Natural  History. 

SAMUEL    BRUN,S.B., Instructor  in  French. 

ALFRED  GREELY  LADD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

CHARLES  M.  BURNS,  Jr.,       ....  Instmctor  in  Drawing. 

WILLIAM    HENRY    COLLINS,  S.  B.,    .  Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 

WALTER    FERRIS    PRICE,  A.  B.,     .      .  Assistant  in  the  Library'. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE  in  situated  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  nine  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  on  a  tract  of  215  acres,  60  acres  of  which  are  laid  out  in  ornamental 
•grounds.    The  situation  is  unusually  beautiful  and  healthful. 

Barclay  Hall,  a  large  granite  building,  finished  in  1877,  gives  to  the  student^ 
private  bed  rooms*  and  pleasant  studies. 

There  are  two  Courses,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific.  In  the  Classical,  Latin 
is  required  throughout,  while  Greok  and  Mathematics  are  elective  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  course.  In  the  Scientific,  Greek  is  omitted,  and  Latin  is  required  through  the  first 
yt^r  only.  A  limited  number  of  elective  studies  are  arranged  in  the  Junior  :uid  Senior 
years,  so  that  students  can  choose  such  as  are  adapted  to  their  wants. 

The  Library  contains  over  13,000  well  selected  volumes.  Oare  is  taken  to  exclude 
hooks  of  fiction  and  injurious  literature.  The  books  may  be  freely  used,  and  a  full  canl 
tiutalogue  facilitates  retbrence.    The  best  foreign  and  American  Periodicals  are  taken. 

The  Observatory  is  the  best  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  Students  in 
Astronomy  have  more  practice  with  the  instnnuenta  than  in  almost  any  other  College  in 
the  country. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  gives  ample  £eicilities  for  experimental  work.  Each 
student  is  furnished  with  his  own  table  and  implements,  and  may,  if  he  so  elect,  take  an 
advanced  course  in  Analysis. 

The  Physical  Apparatus  is  extensive  and  varied. 

Evening  Lectures  by  the  College  Professors  and  specialists  from  elsewhere  are 
frequently  given. 

Physical  Exercise  is  encouraged  by  a  well  equipped  Gymnasium.  A  compeienr 
instructor,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  Arts  and  Medicine,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
iSurgent,  haa  direction  of  it,  and  gives  systematic  instruction,  based  upon  careful  uerBonal 
examination,  to  each  student  desiriiig  it.  Grounds  especially  prepared  for  cricket,  foot 
ball,  base  ball,  lawn  tennis  and  other  games. 

In  the  Discipline,  the  officers  endeavor  to  promote  habits  of  diligence^  order  and 
riigularity.  Private  admonition  and  appeals  to  the  good  sense  and  conscientious  feeling 
i)f  the  students,  are  the  means  most  c(mndently  relied  on. 

The  Price  of  Board  and  Tuition  is  $425  per  annum.  A  limited  number  of  annual 
.scholarships  are  granted,  to  assist  meritorious  students,  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  meet  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  education. 

For  Catalogues  and  information,  address, 

Prof.  Allen  C.  Thomas, 

Haverford  College  P.  0., 

Montgomery  Co.,  P». 
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RELIABLE  BUSINESS  iEN  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AND  VICINIH. 


Jjeo.  GiLi.  WiLUTS,  John  Gill,  Jr., 

J.  Murray  Bacon,  Morris  W.  Stroud. 

QUAKER  CITY  OIL  CO. 

(X.ZJMI  strain.) 
REFINERS  OF  PETROLEUM,  NEW  PROCESS. 

QUAKER    CITY  ^^o'lET^ 

Office,  9  N.  FRONT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


E.    B.    RICHIE, 

No.  418  N.  THIRD    STREET, 
Philadelphia. 

LEATHER  BELTING  AND  FIRE  HOSE. 


No.  912    SANSOM    STREET, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CHEMIST   AND   ASSAYER. 

Gold,  Silver,  Iron  and  other  Ores.    Water  Analysis. 


BRYANT  &  STRATTON, 

BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 

108   S.   TENTH    ST.,    PHILAD'A. 

CareAil  training  in  business  branches,  forms  and  customs. 
OPEN  ALL  THE   YEAR. 


EVANS  &  YARNALL, 

No.  252  S.  FRONT  STREET,  PHILA. 

Reliable  Head  Light  Oil  and 

Ready  Mixed  Paints, 
At  Lowest  Market  Mates, 

4^  Circulars  mailed  on  request. 

WARRINGTON    &  TRIMBLE, 

APOTHECARIES, 

N.  W.  CoR.  Fifth  &  Callowhill  Sts., 
I  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  Superior  Indelible  Ink  and  Toilet  Article.s. 

THOMAS  B.  TAYLOR, 

ATTOnJfBY'AT-LA  W, 

No.  700  ARCH  STREET, 
I  Philadelphia. 

Collections,  Setdement  of  Estates,  lind  Conveyancing, 
Speciaiues. 

WM.    H.    MOON, 

NURSERYMAN    AND     FLORIST, 

OZ.XNWOOD    inTHSSRIBS. 

MORRISVILLE.    BUCKS    CO.,    PA. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  tree<i 

and  plants  in  the  Union. 
49*  Catalogues  free  on  application. 


WILLIAM    H.    PILE, 

No.  422   WALNUT  ST., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^ooK  AND  Job  J^rinter. 


J.  KENT  WORTHINGTON, 

STOCK   BROKER, 
No.  1   Stock   Exchange, 


PH I  LA  DELPH I A . 

F.    8.    HICKMAN, 

STEAM-POWER 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  finest  and  most  complete  Prindng  House  outside 
of  the  large  cities.  Facilities  for  work  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  nothing  but  first-class  work  executed.  Estimates 
cheerfixUy  furnished,  and  all  orders  prompdy  executed. 


EDWARD  C.  JONES  &  CO., 

CITY    HALL   DRUG    STORE, 

S.  E.  COR.  FIFTEENTH  &  MARKET  STS., 

Spbcialtt,  Philadelphia. 

-  RAT  aad  nrSBOT  BZTXB3tIKATOB8.» 


ASK   YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

DEVOE'S     BRILLIANT    OIL, 

mX  8AFX8T  AND   BX8T, 

R.  J.  Allen,  Son  &  Co. 

W.  C.  WHELLER, 

book:  BiDsriDiEJTe., 

No.  152  S.  THIRD  STREET, 

Opposite  the  Exchange,  Phltad'a.    (Room  4.) 
Old  books  rebound.    Jobbing  and  Pamphlet  work 
prompdy  attended  to. 


GUSTAVUS    GOLZE, 

531    ARCH    STREET,   PHILADELPHIA, 
PTjAIN  and  fASWIONABLB 

TJ^ILOI?.. 

19"  PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 


MOSS    &    CO., 
Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

jam 
STATIONERS, 

No.  432    CHESTNUT   STREET,   PHILA. 
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J.  L.  SIOTB, 

Map  Publishei 

Mapt,  Atlases  and  Globe* 
of  every  description. 

Spring  Map  Rollers,  Map 
Cases. 

27  8.  Sixth  St., 

PHIIJ^DELPHIA. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO. 

628  and  630  Chestnut  St.,  PM/LMOELPMH. 


FSTERBROOK'S 

STANDARD 
and 
RELIABLE 


E8TERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Works,  Camden.  N.  J.     rr,  John  St..  >Vw  York. 

"  IndispensahU  to  the  Library ^  Clergyman^  Law- 

yfr.  Physician,  Editor,   Teacher,  Student 

and  all  of  any  calling  in  life  who 

desire  knowledge.^* 


PUBLISHERS  OF 

MONROES  Readers  A  Spefhrs. 
MONROES  Reading  Charts. 
MONROFS  ¥ocal  Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S  New  Oeographies. 
GREENE'S  New  Grammars. 
HAGAR'S  Mathematics. 
BERARDS  New  U.  S.  History. 
GOODRfCirS  Child's  History. 
ROTSE'S  American  Literature. 
APPLETON'S  Young  Chemist 


15  BromfMd  81 
BOSTM. 


19  Bond  Street, 
lEWVORL 


25  Washington  St 
CHICAGO. 


THE   AMERICAN    REPRINT 

OF   THB 

Encyclopedia  Britannica, 

(NINTH    EDITION  ) 

Bdit«d  by  TH0IA8  BPEHCKR  BATHKS,  LLB..  etc. 

"  Convenient,  com/act  in  form,  and  tucordant  with 
the  tastes  of  American  book-buyers." 

This  great  work  is  beyond  comparison  superior  in  its 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  character  to  all  similar  works. 
The  contributors  are  the  most  distinguished  and  original 
thinkers  and  writers  of  the  present  and  of  the  past.  This 
issue  is  the  ninth  revision  in  a  space  of  over  one  hundred 
years  since  its  inception,  and  this  repnnt— a  copy  in 
every  particular  of  the  British  edition — is  the  best  and 
cheapest  work  ever  offered  to  the  American  people.  The 
articles  are  written  in  a  most  attractive  style,  and  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  each  volume  is  one-third  greater 
per  volume  than  in  any  other  cvdopaedia  sold  at  the 
same  rates.  The  work  contains  thousands  of  engravings 
on  steel  and  wood,  and  is  printed  from  entirely  new  type 
made  expressly  for  it.  It  will  be  comprised  in  twenty- 
one  imperial  ocuvo  volumes. 

SOLJ>   ONLY   BT  SUBSCRIPTION. 
For  Spbcimbn  Pagbs  Atply  to  the  Publish  brs. 

Extra  Cloth,  per  vol.,  $5.00 :  Library  Leather. 
$6.00:  Half  TarkeyMor..  $7.00;  KM  Calf, 
gilt  back,  $8.00 ;  FnllTiirkey  Horoooo, 
^  'gUt.  extra,  $10.00: 

J.  M.  STODDART  &  CO., 

797  OSBSTNTJT  ST.,  FHII*AD'A. 


The  Nation, 

Since  its  -consolidation  with  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  has  increased  its  facilities  in 
every  department,  enlarged  its  size  to  twenty- 
four  pages,  and  added  many  able  writers  to  its 
previous  list.  It  is  now  pronounced  by  many 
of  its  readers  to  be  better  than  ever  before. 

Established  in  1865,  the  Nation  was  a  pioneer 
in  this  country  as  a  weekly  journal  of  literary 
and  political  criticism  of  the  highest  order,  con 
ducted  free  from  the  control  of  party  or  interest 
of  any  sort.  Despite  a  precarious  support  dur 
ing  the  first  few  years,  it  held  persistently  to 
its  original  aim  until  its  financial  success  was 
assured.  Meanwhile  it  had  become  a  recogniz- 
ed authority  at  home  and  abroad ;  its  editorial 
management  has  been  unchanged  from  the  first, 
and  its  projectors  intend  that,  with  their  present 
facilities,  the  Nation  shall  become  more  than 
ever  before  the  medium  of  the  ablest  thought  of 
the  time. 

The  form  and  style  of  the  paper  are  dio>eu 
with  a  view  to  the  most  suitable  shape  for  bind- 
ing, and  a  set  of  the  Nation  preserved,  bound, 
and  indexed,  makes  the  most  complete  and 
readable  record  of  current  events  of  importance 
in  the  political  and  literary  world  available  if* 
the  American  public. 

The  subscription  price  has  been 

Reduced  io  $3.00  per  Annum. 

Specimen  copies  sent  on  request.  Addn» 
the  Publisher,  2io  Broadway,  New  York. 
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FIELD  GLASSES, 


THERMOMETERS, 
BAROMETERS, 
MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING    INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING  STATIONERY, 
SPECTACLES,    EYE    GLASSES,  &c. 


C(U€Uogue»  as  foUows,  »ent  on  application : 

I'art  1st — Mathematical  Instruments,     .         .         .        .  162  pages. 

"     2nd — Optical  Instruments, 188    " 

"     3rd — Magic  Lanterns  and  Views,  .         .         '.  150    " 

"     4th — Physieal  Instruments,     .....  188    " 

JAMES    W.    QUEEN   &  CO., 

924  CHESTNUT  STREET,  Philadelphia. 

R.  &  J.  BECK, 

MANUFAOTUEING   OPTICIANS, 
1016  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES,  TELESCOPES, 

MAGNIFIERS,  SPY  GLASSES, 

OPERA  GLASSES,  FIELD  GLASSES, 

THERMOMETERS,  BAROMETERS, 

STEREOSCOPES,  GRAPHOSCOPES, 

SPECTACLES,  EYE  GLASSES, 

COMPASSES,  PEDOMETERS. 

ARTIFICIAL  EYES, 

MAGIC   LANTERNS. 
The  BEST  GOODS  at  LOWEST  F 

Send   for   illustrated   Price  List,  which 
mailed  Free. 

Mention  this  JoomAl. 
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NORMAL  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 


Th«  Cheapest  for   the  People.    The  Jtfst  for 
Schools*    The  Moat  Practical  for  Business. 


Brooks'  New  Normal  Arithmetics, 

ALGEBRA  and  GEOMETBT. 


No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  from 
the  nrnctical  trans. ictions  of  business  men,  f.irmers  ami 
mechanics.  They  are  used  with  the  greatest  success  in 
the  best  schools.  Send  for  circulars  and  terms  before 
changing.  Sent  post-paid  Union  Ariih's,  set  two  b<M»ks, 
Socts.  Standard  Normal  Ariih's,  4  books,  ($1.30,  Algebra 
or  Geometry,  84  cts. 

MONTGOMERY'S   INDISTRIAL   DRVWINfl. 

Industrial  and  Educational.  Teaches  letter,  plant  and 
map-drawing,  designing,  etc  ,  and  is  best  for  common 
schools.  Post-paid,  Primary  Nos  i  to  8,  48  cts.  ;  Inter- 
mediate, 9  to  12,  72  cts;  Teacher's  Manual,  full,  $1.20. 

FfWSMITH'S   ENGLISH    GRAMMARS. 

Clear,  simple,  practical  and  scholarly.  Easy  to  leach 
and  easy  to  study. 

PELTON'S   8FLEXIHD   OUTLINE    MAP.S, 

(revised.) 
Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy.  Do.  Chemistry.  Lec- 
ture Notes  on  Wcstlake's  How  to  W'riie  Letters. 
Wesilake's  Com.  School  Literature.  Lloyd's  Literature 
r)r  Little  Folks.  Peterson's  Familiar  Science  Lyte's 
Practical  Book-Keeping.     Shcppard's  Constitution  U.  b. 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

530  Slarknt  tit.,  Phllsil'a. 


The  Qlnrd  Life  Lunmaee, 
Annuity  and  Trast  Co., 


2020  Chestnut  Street 

Insares  Lives,  Grant«  Annnltles, 

Acts  as  Executor.  Administrator, 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Commltt'ee  or  Rieeeiver^ 
And  Receives  Deposits  ou  Interest. 

Incorporated  ISao.  Charter  FerpetuaL 

Capital,  $450,000.  Surplus,  $827,338. 

(By  Report  of  State  Insurance  Department,  iSSo.) 
Fresident,  Thomas  Ridgvvay, 

Vice-President,  John  B.  Garkktt, 

Treasurer,  Henry  Tatnaul, 

Actuary,  William  P.  Huston. 


A.  J.  Reach. 


B.  F.  Shibk. 


A.  J.  REACH  &  CO.. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Cricket, 
Lawn  Tennis,  Base  Ball,  Foot  Ball,  Boating,  Bicycling, 
Skate,  Gymnasium  Goods,  tSic. 


/ 


i 


Wc  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of  out-door  Games. 
We  are  the  only  house  in  the  State  that  makes  a  specialty 
in  the  al>ove  line.  Orders  by  mail  carefully  attended 
to;  goods  sent  C.  O.  D.  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Any 
go(»(Is  not  satisfactory  can  be  returned  and  the  money 
will  be  refunded.  ' 

Illustrated  price  list  mailed  free  on  application. 

Store,  No.  23  S.  8th  St.  \  m^i^ 

Factory,  No.  542  North  St.,  ]  ^'^^^^' 

N.  B.— R.-\ckets  re-stnin£j,  Tennis  Shoes  re-solcd.  Cricket 
Bats  re-handlcd  and  re-wrappcd. 
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